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In every walk of life, in every business and in every. 
profession, the big man is always he who knows how to judge 
other men—not only men in the mass but the individuals with 


whom he comes in daily contact. 


"There is a science of man-study which 
you as a secker for success should investigate. 
How to get in touch with it et no expense to 
yourself, is told herein. 


Men cannot be studied from books alone— 
just as the surgeon must dissect, the lawyer 
must plead cases and the manager must kandle 
men, so the student of human nature must 


Sheldon Has Formul 


In your spare hours at home Sheldon will 
show you the simple science of sizing up men. 
He will teach you how to classify men into cer- 
taiu groups, how to pick out certain types and 
temperaments, and what methods will most 
appeal to each partieular type in the sale of 
goods or any other procedure. 

This is undoubtedly the most interesting and at 
once the most valuable study a man could under- 


The Sheldon 
School 


1415 Republic Building, 
Chicago 


learn most of his lessons in the great labora- 
tory of daily life, 

But, the surgeon, the lawyer or the business 
man cannot dissect, cannot plead a case or 
manage a staff of men without a working 
system, without first finding out the under- 
ding principles. 

Equally true is the study of 
nature,” 


ated a Working Plan 


take. Yet it requires little time and less effort 
than you think. 

It's all a part of The Sheldon Courses in 
Business Building, Salermanship and Man Building, 
clearly explained in The Sheldon Book. 

If you are seriously interested, a copy is Free, 
‘This coupon brings it quickly, Why not today? 


“human 


The Sheldon School, 1415 Repuhtic'Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me FREF copy of THE SHELDON ROOK 
and full information regarding Sheldon Methods. 
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ROM. TIME TO time I have 

addressed this gathering by 

the fire replace upon the broader 
political and economic phases of 
business building. 

At more or less frequent intervals 
I have remarked in effect that the 
business interests of every man ex- 
tended far beyond the four walls of 
his office, his store, his shop, or his 
factory 

Thave attempted, as I have been 
given powers of expression, to show 
you that the political and economic 
problems of the day affect vitally 
the profits to be derived from your 
occupation. 

Ihave lifted a warning hand and, 
to use an expression from the poli- 
tical platform, asked you to join 
me in viewing with alarm the turn- 
ing over to professional politicians 
of the machinery and policies of 
government. 

I have urged every man to study 
all problems of a public nature. 

Ihave, so far as my influence and 
and the influence of this magazine 
extend, counselled an active parti- 
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cipation in political affairs by busi- 
ness men, 

I have urged all this, not on the 
ground of good citizenship—al- 
though I earnestly believe that 
every man owes it to himself to be 
a good citizen from altruistic and 
public-spirited motives rather than 
any desire for gain. 

In these talks on the front porch 
and by the fire-place, however, my 
plea has not been for good citizen- 
ship directly, but rather for good 
business. 

I have tried to show that there 
can be no true prosperity except 
that which is shared by all the 
people. 

The man whose political activi- 
ties consist principally in seeking 
the immediate advantages of his 
own business, or of a particular 
class of business men to which he 
belongs, at the expense of the peo- 
ple in general, is short-sighted and 
aside from any considerations of 
citizenship or morality, is working 
against his own best interests. 
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IN ORDER TO take an intelli- 
gent interest in public affairs it is 
necessary for the business man: 

First, to understand thoroughly 
the principles of the science of eco- 
nomics and their application; 

Second, to keep abreast of the 
times. 

It is necessary to know not only 
the measures proposed but whether 
such policies, or similar ones, have 
been tried elsewhere, under what 
conditions and with what results. 


It is also essential to know the 
characters and records of the men 
who are proposed for public offices. 


THERE ARE three sources of 
information, generally speaking, on 
these subjects: 

First, books; 

. Second, newspapers and maga- 
zines; 

Third, lectures and addresses. 


I AM IN receipt of a letter from 
a reader of The Business Philoso- 
pher asking me what books to read 
on the subject of Ecomonics. 

'There are several schools, so-cal- 
led, of economists, each believing 
that it is right in its doctrine and 
that the others are in various de- 
grees of error. 

As to which of these schools is 
right I have my own personal opin- 
ion but I have no right to urge that 
upon you. 

It is your duty to examine care- 
fully the doctrines of each of these 
schools and to decide for yourself, 
without prejudice and after as 
careful observation and logical 
thought as possible, which set of 
economic theories you will espouse. 
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AS A BASIS for all your study I 
should recommend Adam Smith 
who in his book “The Wealth of 
Nations" laid the foundation for all 
economie thought. 

The academic system of political 
economy is perhaps best presented 
in Jevon's “Political Economy;" 
"Principles of Economy" by John 
Stuart Mill: Walker's "Political 
Economy." This is essentially the 
political economy taught in our col- 
leges and universities. 

“Progress and Poverty” by 
Henry George is the classical text 
book of the school of economists 
known as Single Taxers. 


Another book on this subject 
simpli down to date and greatly 
simplified for the purpose of be- 
ginners in the science of political 
economy is “The Taxation of Land 
Values” by Louis F. Post. 

Still another is “Privilege and 
Democracy" by Frederick C. Howe 

The socialist school of political 
economy is represented in the work 
of Karl Marx. But perhaps the 
most concise statement of the soci- 
alistic doctrine is contained in 
"Socialism Summed Up" by Mor- 
ris Hilquit. 

In addition to these there are 
many smaller schools, such as the 
anarchists and the syndacilists. 
"The anarchists are best represented 
perhaps in “Essays on Anarchy" by 
Emma Goldman, and the syndaci- 
lists by articles in current maga- 
zines. 

There are many other books, 
some of them of great interest, set- 
ting forth the teachings of all of 
these schools of economie thought, 
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but there is a limit to the time a 
business man can spend on the 
study of this subject and these I 
have named will be sufficient for at 
least a beginning. 


IN THE STUDY of these books 
let me urge you to work with an 
open mind. 

It is all too easy for theprejudiced 
socialists to read the works of 
academic writers with a spirit of 
hostility and criticism and to imag- 
ine that these writers are actuated 
by motives of personal advantage 
or class feeling in preparing their 
works. 

It is equally easy for the ultra- 
conservative to imagine that all 
socialists and anarchists are either 
mentally unsound or criminally in- 
clined. 

It is notorious that absurdities 
and fallacies should be put forth by 
political and economic agitators 
and should receive the enthusiastic 
not to say fanatical support of large 
numbers of people. But the man 
who disagrees with you is not neces- 
sarily a fanatic. 

To the radical oftentimes the 
conservative appears to be a man 
unreasonably and obstinately wed- 
ded to tradition and the established. 

To the conservative oftentimes 
the radical seems to be a wild, im- 
practical dreamer, theorist and 
revolutionist. 

In forming judgments upon these 
matters prejudice and illogical 
thought are the greatest enemies 
to truth. 

Therefore, in the study of books 
on political and economic subjects, 
be calm, be tolerant, and, above all, 
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think deeply rather than fee! ex- 
citedly. 


IF YOU ARE to keep abreast of 
the thought and activities of the 
time you must read newspapers 
and magazines. 


WITH REGARD to newspaper 
reading there are several important 
considerations for the business 
man, 

It is to be sincerely regretted 
that this whole matter of news- 
papers and the public should have 
in it so many undesirable and hurt- 
ful features. 

These are some of them the fault 
of the public. For others the news- 
papers are to blame. 


FIRST, THERE is the business 
man who never reads the news- 
papers. : ` 

Many men have said to me: “I 


never read the newspapers. I am 
not interested in them.” 
Others have said: “I do not 


have time to read the newspapers.” 

The newspapers, with all their 
faults, furnish us with a daily re- 
cord, more or less reliable, of events 
in almost every phase of human 
activity. 

No matter what a man’s business 
or what his position, there is valu- 
able information for him in the 
newspapers, that is, if he knows 
how to find it and how to use it. 

The merchant or manufacturer 
must read the newspapers in order 
to keep step with progress in his 
own particular line of business, in 
order to forecast business condi- 
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tions, in order to observe business 
opportunities. 

The salesman who reads intelli- 
gently will find the newspapers a 
source of many of his most valu- 
able leads. 

The employe by a careful read- 
ing of newspapers may keepabreast 
of the best achievements in his 
particular occupation and by a 
study of them and the use of his 
imagination plan improvement in 
his own work. 

All of these and everyone else 
can keep in touch with humanity 
all over the world through the 
newspapers. 


IN READING the newspapers 
for information regarding men and 
measures in the political world it is 
unfortunate but true, that you 
must read more than one news- 
paper. 

Every newspaper, as I shall point 
out a little further along, is but the 
reflection of the opinions, desires 
and ambitions of the man who 
dominates its policies. And to read 
but one newspaper is to have all of 

' your news and editorial comment 
colored by the prejudice—or worse 
—of the editor. 


SECOND THERE is the very 
large class who spend far too much 
time in reading the newspapers. 

For good. or ill, practically all 
newspapers devote a large part of 
their space to records of crime, dis- 
aster, scandal, discord, strife, and 
in general what is known as the 
seamy side. 
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Most of this is not mental nour- 
ishment but actual poison. 

I grant that it is necessary to 
take cognizance of these things. 

Unless they were reported to us 
public sentiment ceuld never be 
aroused to restrict or put an end 
to them. 

On the other hand, the man who 
spends a valuable half hour or hour 
every day in reading the unsavory 
details of scandals and tragedies is 
not only wasting time—and usual- 
ly the most valuable time of the 
day—but is stunting the healthy 
and normal growth of his mental 
faculties. 

To pour through the mind every 
day—and perhaps several times a 
day if one reads the successive edi- 
tions—a mass of unrelated and un- 
remembered statements is harmful 
to the memory and weakens the 
powers of concentration and logical 
thought. 


THIRD, TOO MANY people 
believe too much of what they 
read in the newspapers. 

It should be remembered that 
the majority, if not all, of the news- 
papers feel impelled by what they 
call public demand to devote their 
columns principally to what is sen- 
sational. 

There is a great deal of truth in 
the assertion of the newspapers 
that the man who is honest in busi- 
ness, pays his debts, comports him- 
self modestly and quietly in the 
sight of his fellow men and is happy 
and harmonious in his home life, is 
so common-place and usual an in- 
dividual that he never gets into the 
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newspapers. The public would 
take no interest in any reports as 
to his business and private affairs. 


It reminds me of the old darky 
preacher's well-known definition of 
a phenomenon. 

He said: “My bredern, if you 
see a cow, that haint no phenom- 
enon. A thistle haint no phenom- 
enon. And jes a bird haint no 
phenomenon. But if you see a cow 
er sittin’ on a thistle singing like a 
bird, dat am a phenomenon.” 

And so it is the almost universal 
practice of newspaper writers to 
twist and distort every occurrence 


they report, either to make it sen- ` 


sational or to bring out what they 
consider to be the sensational ele- 
ment in it. 

A man might deliver a lecture 
upon the migratory birds of North 
America. If in that lecture he 
were to suggest humorously that 
the American people were migra- 
tory because of something in the 
climate, it is a fair gamble that the 
average newspaper would report 
the lecture in such a way as to give 
you an impression that the whole 
address was devoted to the noma- 
dic habits of some of the citizens of 
the United States. 


FOURTH, AS I have already in- 
timated, it is almost impossible to 
get an unprejudiced account of 
anything reported in the news- 
papers. 

Just why it is that a man who is 
sufficiently intelligent to edit a 
great metropolitan daily should 
imagine that he can gain anything 
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permanent by deliberately mis- 
leading his readers, is a problem in 
human nature I cannot solve. 

So far as I am able to judge, the 
editor of a newspaper wants his 
newspaper to be read by as many 
people as possible. Unless he is 
unforgivebly shortsighted, he wants 
people who read his newspaper to 


: have confidence in its statements. 


I should suppose from my read- 
ing of newspapers that they desire 
to be influential and powerful in 
the moulding of public opinion, else 
why should they go to such length 
in attempting it. 

And yet so far have the news- 
papers gone in their misleading of 
the public that “you can't believe 
anything you read in the news- 
papers" has become current in the 
speech of people. 

Again and again some man hotly 
and bitterly opposed by every 
newspaper in his city has been 
overwhelmingly elected to an im- 
portant office in that city. 

Too many newspaper editors 
seem to have forgotten—if they 
ever knew—that you can't fool al] 
the people all the time. 

Like the boy who cried “Wolf! 
wolf!" too often when there was no 
wolf, the newspapers end by being 
contemptuously disbelieved when 
they do attempt to tell the truth. 


THE RECENT newspaper per- 
secution of Mr. Bryan, our present 
Secretary of State, because of his 
Chautauqua lectures, admirably 
illustrates several of the worst 
faults of our newspapers. 

Mr. Bryan has proved himself 
upon several important occasions 
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as a man of considerable political 
power and influence. 

There is a large class of people in 
this country opposed to the politi- 
cal teachings and ambitions of Mr. 
Bryan, and a great many news- 
papers represent that class. 

I am not discussing here either 
Mr. Bryan's personality or his poli- 
tical ideas and ideals. 

I am not discussing the question 
as to whether his lecture tours 
were right or wrong, in good taste 
or in bad taste, an evidence of good 
judgment or bad judgment. 

The fact is that Mr. Bryan’s 
Chautauqua business was seized 
upon by his editorial and political 
enemies, exaggerated out of all por- 
portion to its real importance, dis- 
torted and discolored, both editori- 
ally and in the news columns. 

The truth is that the newspapers 
really cared very little for the dig- 
nity of the office of Secretary of 
State which they claimed to think 
Mr. Bryan was degrading. They 
cared very little whether Mr. Bryan 
“punched the clock” at the State 
Department regularly or not. 

What they did care for was that 
Mr. Bryan was powerful politically 
and was supposed to have political 
ambitions. They desired to de- 
stroy his political power so far as 
they could and to bring to naught 
his political ambitions. 

Mr. Bryan was therefore pillori- 
ed and cartooned as a beggar, as a 
mountebank, as a circus performer, 
and in many other ways, intended 
to bring him into contempt. 


SUPPOSE I GRANT for the sake 
of argument that Mr. Bryan’s 
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behavior was undignified, that he 
did neglect the duties of his office 
in order to lecture for money, and 
that it was in bad taste for him to 
attempt to excuse himself by say- 
ing publicly that his salary was not 
large enough for him to live on, and 
that he erred in giving to the pub- 
lic statement of his private finan- 
ces. 

There is every reason, if these 
things were true, why the news- 
papers should have called the at- 
tention of the people to them and 
should have criticised him for 
them. 

But there is no reason why re- 
ports should be exaggerated and 
distorted. There is no reason why 
editorial comment should be rabid 
and bitter on the one hand or ri- 
bald and ludicrous on the other. 


HAVE THE newspaper editors 
never learned that there is that in 
nearly all people which makes them 
partisans of a man who is unjustly 
attacked or punished with a sever- 
ity out of all proportion to his 
crime? 

I have seen more than one really 
worthless, dangerous man made a 
hero by the people as the result of 
newspaper persecution. 


THERE ARE many reasons why 
the business man is interested in 
having newspapers clean, whole- 
some, truthful and reliable: 

First, on the principle that the 
welfare of every one of us is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of all of 
us, it will be a glad day for every 
legitimate business when the news- 
papers have by good behavior so 
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established themselves in the peo- 
ple’s confidence that they can give 
to all their readers truthful and 
valuable information and so in- 
fluence them in the direction of 
sound political, economic, com- 
mercial and financial policies and 
practices. 

Second, the business man is in- 
terested in having reliable news- 
papers for his own sake, since he 
must depend upon them for a great 
deal of important information. 

Third, it is to the interest of 
every good business man that the 
newspapers should be held in con- 
fidence and esteem by the people 
because they are important media 
for advertising. 

It is a rule, well attested by ex- 
perience, that the more fully peo- 
ple believe what they read in the 
news columns of a periodical, the 
more weight do they give to the 
advertisements. 


HERE, THEN, IS another thing 
outside the four walls of your office 
which you will recognize as an im- 
portant factor in your business. 

What can be done by the busi- 
ness man for the newspapers? 

The editors and managers make 
the claim that their newspapers re- 
flect not their own ideals but “what 
the public wants.” 

As one of the public I resent this. 

I deny that I want a mess of un- 
savory details of crime, tragedy 
and disaster. 

I deny that I want intensely 
partisan reports and special plead- 
ing in editorial comments. 
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I deny that I want oceans of 
mere petty gossip, foolish talk and 
slap-stick humor. 

I deny that I want all of my facts 
about current events dished up to 
me in a garnish of cheap sensation- 
alism so that it is difficult indeed to 
get at the truth. 

And I don’t believe that my 
tastes in this particular are any 
more discriminating than those of 
the majority of my fellow country- 
men. 


FACTS AND FIGURES indicate 
that the public has been fooled 
in this matter of newspapers long 
enough. The people are awake and 
awakening. 

Wherever there is a good news- 
paper striving to present the facts 
without bias and without sensa- 
tionalism, that newspaper is found 
to lead all others in its territory in 
circulation and advertising. 

One most noticeable example is 
The Chicago Tribune. I go out of 
my way to give that newspaper a 
free and unsolicited advertisement. 
While it is by no means infallible, 
since it is the product of human 
brains, it closely approximates the 
ideal in the news and editorial 
service it gives to its readers. 

And The Chicago Tribune easily 
leads all the other newpapers in 
Chicago in circulation, in advertis- 
ing, and—I doubt not—in profits. 


BUT WHAT CAN you and I do 
as good business men to bring 
home to editors the truth that they 
have misjudged the publie appe- 
tite, and to raise the standard of 
newspaper service? 


, 
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If there is a merchant in your 
town who conducts the kind of a 
store you like to patronize and 
gives the kind of service most 
pleasing to you, you encourage 
him to remain in business and to go 
on improving his store and his 
Service by giving him your patron- 
age. 


It is not a matter of boycott at 
all; it is simply a perfectly natural 
and logical way of doing your part 
in the building up in your com- 
munity of the kind of business that 
appeals to your needs. 


In a similar way, business men 
and all other good citizens in any 
community can assist in the build- 
ing up of the circulation, advertis- 
ing and prestige of a newspaper 
that gives good service., 


An editor is always pleased with 

- substantial acknowledgments of 

his good work in the form of sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. 


E But fully as much, if not more, 
is he pleased, encouraged and in- 
spired by commendatory letters 
from his readers, by letters of con- 
structive criticism and by other 
overt acts of a similar nature. 


I AM NOT MUCH of a believer 
in legislation as a panacea. 


It is a cheap and cowardly shirk- 
ing of responsibility in most cases 
for indignant citizens to memori- 
alize legislatures and congress, seek- 
ing to have laws passed prohibiting 
this and that abuse. 
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In most cases the people who ad- 
vocate these laws have in mind 
their effect upon the other fellow. 


The man who, deliberately and 
for his own profit, murders thous- 
ands of babies every year by put- 
ting poison in the milk he sells, is 
quite likely to be the very man 
who is wildly demanding a Jaw 
commanding newspapers to tell the 
truth. 


PUBLIC OPINION and the power 
of example are far more potent 
than any law. 


And, after all, if we want our 
newspapers to be truthful and fair 
and incorruptible, the very best 
way to brin; ring that about is to be 
truthful and fair and incorrupti- 
ble ourselves. 


That we, as a people, are becom- 
ing more honest in our mental at- 
titude, fairer in our dealings and 
cleaner in our hearts and lives, is 
evidenced by many changes that 
have been wrought in the last score 
of years. 


And perhaps one of the most 
significant of these changes is in the 
character of our newspapers. 

It is true that the so-called “yel; 
low paper” has arrived within the 
last twenty years. 


But the yellow newspaper, not- 
withstanding all its many faults, is 
angelic when compared with the 
filthy, salacious and often criminal 
newspaper of twenty years ago. 


Furthermore, to counter-balance 
the yellow newspaper we have the 
clean, reliable and genuinely serv- 
ice-rendering newspaper of to-day. 
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A Story of Rivalry, Hatred and Triumph 
In the Life of a Cub Salesman 
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HERE was blood in the sales 

manager's eye that morning — 

real blood, due to the fact that 
he had kicked a bit over the traces the 
night before. 

The occasion was the branch man- 
agers’ annual dinner. It had been a 
good many years since he had ab- 
sorbed such a variety of alcoholic 
stimulants and smoked so many big, 
black cigars in the space of a few 
hours. Time had been when he could 
have gone through it all without ex- 

riencing the least discomfort, but 

is throbbing head and quivering 
nerves told him more plainly than 
any mirror could have, that he was 
getting old. 

^ At his left, on the big flat-top desk 
lay a fresh typewritten transcription 
of the “Ginger Talk” he had outlined 
on the train two weeks before—the 
periodical New Year's Bulletin to his 
ninety-eight salesmen all ready for 
final “O. K.” 

The seventh paragraph on the up- 
permost sheet seemed to stand out, 
among all the others: “Above all 
things, taboo liquor. It is the men- 
ace of civilization. Don’t allow your- 
self to take the first drink, or ——” 
That was as far as he went. 

“A pretty pup I am, to be doping 
out stuff like that!" he muttered. “It 
might have gone all right yesterday, 
but it don’t go now—not from me.” 


THE MORNING AFTER 


He made a shaky wave through the 
offending paragraph with his foun- 
tain pen, and roundly cursed the 
piece of cardboard he had mistaken 
for a blotter. Then he pushed the 
chief clerk’s button instead of the 
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office messenger’s, and accidently 
brushed a freshly lighted cigar into 
the brass cuspidor as he turned to 
snarl at Ford, who answered the call. 

“McGraw’s on a rampage again!” 
announced the office boy to the new 
stenographer. “Keep your head cool 
an’ your ears wide open, or he'll get 
you all rattled up. That's the way he 
come t' fire Simpson last fall, an’ 
Simpson wasn't t' blame a bit, That's 
the way he turns on everybody soon- 
er or later—just gets tired of 'em an’ 
seraps! So look out!" 

With this consoling bit of advice he 
put on his cap and mittens and pro- 
ceeded to carry out the sales mana- 
ger’s injunction, to “Take that copy 
and run like hell to the printer’s !” 

McGraw was a splendid specimen 
of the driver — an erratic, human 
dynamo. He had won his job more 
because he was a fighter than from 
Sheer ability, and he held it for the 
same reason. 

Not that he wasn't a good sales- 
man. 

He was. 

But there were plenty of others 
who understood the principles of 
salesmanship just as well as he did, 
who would never have gotten so high, 
and all because they lacked that elu- 
sive quality which many are prone to 
mistake for “personality.” 

In McGraw’s case, it was a cross 
betyeen energy and unadulterated 
gall. 

He was intense, relentless, positive. 

It didn't matter whether McGraw's 
judgment proved right or wrong. 
What he said “went,” although in the 
latter case, if things didn't turn out 
just as he expected them to, the blame 
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was pretty sure to fall on someone's 
else shoulders. 

His word waslaw. He might even 
choose to call black, white; in which 
case that settled it—at least, so far as 
McGraw was concerned. 


THE CRITICAL EMERGENCY ARISES 


It was precisely 10:25 a. m. when 
a special delivery messenger boy laid 
a letter on the narrow ledge of the 
office gate, and turned away with his 
signed receipt book. It was just one 
minute later that McGraw threw two 
soft, white pudgy hands in the air 
and let forth a volley of oaths that 
made cold chills play like forked 
lightning up and down the spine of 
Bobbie, the biggest boy in the office. 

MeGraw spread the ink-stained 
sheet before him. For the third time 
his quick eye scanned the lines : 

“Dover Junction, Ohio. 
“Ideal Manufacturing Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 

“Gentlemen: 

“We regret to Inform you that the ten 
days’ trial of your “Ideal” Bottling Machine 
bas proved most unsatisfactory. Instead of 
bottling CO2 at forty pounds pressure, as 
you clatm, the carborated water enters bot- 
tles flat and lifeless, 

“Kindly send men at once, to disconnect 
and remove same, as the Alliance people are 
to install their filler on trial, Monday. 

“Respectfully, 
Consolidated Chemical Co.” 


"It's a damned lie!" thundered 
McGraw. "There's something wrong, 
somewhere! Those Alliance dogs are 
tricky as hell. They’ve been knock- 
ing us, or bribing somebody. The 
"Ideal" never fell down before, and I 
won't see it misrepresented in that 
way. We'll see about this.” 


WANTED—-A MAN FOR EMERGENCY 


MeGraw paused and looked at the 
calendar. Monday was only two days 
off. Someone must take the next 
train for Dover Junction, smooth 
matters over in some way, and per- 
suade the Consolidated Chemical Co. 
to give the “Ideal” another trial, at 
any cost. The possibilities were too 
great to lose, to say nothing of the 
reputation of the machine. A satis- 
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factory demonstration of one “Ideal” 
filler meant thousands of dollars — 
the immediate sale of at least six ma- 
chines, and more to follow. 

As McGraw ran his eyes hastily 
down the schedule sheet, his face was 
the picture of dismay, Not a single 
man was available. Turner, his near- 
est man, had just left that morning 
for St. Louis, on a deal that couldn’t 
be neglected. A special directors’ 
meeting at two that afternoon made 
it impossible for him to get away, be- 
sides, he had to take the midnight 
express for Boston — the trip was 
imperative. 

McGraw got up and paced the floor 
several times, "I could send Hogan," 
he soliloquized, “but the damn fool 
don't know a bolt from a serew!” 

Then he stepped over to the door 
that led to the general offices, and 
glared through the Cashier's window, 
across the broad expanse of desks 
where thirty-odd girls were clicking 
as many typewriters, and a score of 
clerks were bending slavishly over 
their desks. . 


THE CUB SALESMAN GETS A CHANCE 


Away over in one corner of the big 
room stood Dwyer, the “cub” sales- 
man, watching & band of structural 
steel workers place a girder on the 
tenth story of a sky-scraper across 
the street. 

“Hey, Bobbie—Bobbie! Tell Dwyer 
I want him!” barked McGraw to the 
boy at the gate, after he had made 
two unsuccessful attempts to get 
Dwyer's attention. 

"It's good-bye to you, Dwyer!" 
said Bobbie in a pessimistic tone. 
“His nibs wants you in his private 
office. You know what that means!" 

Dwyer made no reply, but pro- 
ceeded to obey orders with all the 
alacrity consistent with his dignity. 
Tt nettled him to think that he had 
been so absorbed in outside matters, 
and it was particularly embarassing 
to have MeGraw aware of the fact. 

Dwyer was twenty-one. He had 


been with the company from the time 
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he completed his course at the Tech- 
nical Training School. He was a 
bright clean-cut chap; had made 
splendid progress out at the factory, 
and was regarded by the company as 
one of their most promising men. 
They had decided to put him on the 
road, and hammer and burnish him 
into a salesman, because he knew the 
line so well. 

There was a sheepish look on Dwy- 
er’s face as he entered MeGraw's 
sanctum. 

*How long have you been with us, 
Dwyer?" bellowed McGraw, without 
glancing up from the time table on 
the desk. 

“A little over two years, sir.” 

McGraw looked up and pinned his 
bleary eyes on the young man before 
him. 

"Let's see—if I remember correct- 
ly, you've been out for us a number of 
times without showing signs of am 
marked brilliancy. How about it, 
Dwyer?" 

"Tve made two trips so far, Mr. 
McGraw. I——” 


NO EXCUSES WOULD BE ACCEPTED » 


“Never mind the rest! I want you 
to put on your hat and coat and ——” 

“Discharged!” thought Dwyer, his 
heart thumping wildly. 

McGraw proceeded — "And take 
the 1:20 train for Dover Junction. 
The Consolidated Chemical Co. have 
turned down our 24-spout Filler. It's 
up to you to make 'em give it another 
trial. You've got to do it—your job 
depends on it. Don't Jet any reason- 
able obstacle stand in the way. If it 
comes to a pinch, offer 'em a thousand 
dollars forfeit if we fail. That'll 
make "em sit up and take notice. We 
won't take chances on the machine 
that's there now. TII have a new one 
there Wednesday morning, by fast 
freight, and two men to set it up. 
Here's fifty dollars. Now hurry — 
you've got less than an hour. There's 
no Sunday train to Dover Junction, 
so that's the last one you can connect 
on. I'll be at the Boston branch all 
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day Monday and Tuesday—back here 
Wednesday noon. Stay on the job till 
I notify you to come back. Wire me 
fully, if you need any instructions, 
and, remember— I won't take any ex- 
cuses. You've got to see this deal 
through. It means a wholelot to you! 
Now go!" 

Dwyer had just time enough to 
throw a few things into his bag, and 
board the train. When he seated 
himself in the dining car, in response 
to the last call for luncheon, it was 
the first chance he had had to relax 
since McGraw summoned him. There 
was a sense of satisfaction and im- 
portance about it all, nevertheless he 
found it difficult to crowd out the 
tremendous thought — waves of un- 
certainty that haunted him ag to the 
outcome, 


VICTORY IN THE FIRST SKIRMISH 


Dwyer’s Sunday about the hotel 
was a restless, tiresome one. Eight 
o'clock the following morning found 
him at the office of the Consolidated 
Chemical Co., but more than an hour 
passed before his man Chandler, the 
Vice-President of the Company, ar- 
rived. It seemed a day, to Dwyer. 

Then followed a tussle of words, 
long and strenuous, Dwyer remained 
calm, gently insistent; he met every 
rebuff pleasantly; hammered in his 
arguments, then clinched them with 
the forcefulness of a man who knows 
exactly what he is talking about. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when 
Chandler wired the Alliance Manu- 
facturing Co. that he had decided to 
give the Ideal people a final trial. 
Then he called in his stenographer 
and dictated a letter of confirmation, 
letting himself down as gently as pos- 
sible for changing his mind, supple- 
menting a few of Dwyer’s reasons. 

The following morning brought the 
Secretary of the Alliance Co., and one 
of their field men, but Chandler re- 
mained obdurate in his determination 
to try the “Ideal” once more. 

Meanwhile Dwyer had gone to the 
Bottling Department of the Consoli- 
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dated Chemical Co., and carefully ex- 
amined every part of the discarded 
filling machine. It was in perfect 
condition except the bronze valves. 
Away up inside, nearly every com- 
pression tube was plugged with met- 
al. In several places the soft, rubber 
cushions intended to fit around the 
bottles, bore marks of mutilation — 
so slight as to be scarcely perceptible, 
yet sufficient to afford a free vent 
for carbonic gas during the filling 
process. 

He said nothing, but wired McGraw 
in eode. McGraw replied, instruct- 
ing him not to fix the valves, but to 
carefully inspect and install the new 
machine as soon as it arrived. 


WHAT HAS THIS TO DO WITH SALES- 
MANSHIP? 


1 
Tuesday morning, while Dwyer was 
superintending the crating of the im- 
perfect filling machine, he heard the 
foreman shouting, a few feet away: 

"Well, you're here at last, are you 
Gregg! And drunk at that. Get out 
o’ here! Go to the office and get your 
time!” 

Dwyer glanced behind him and saw 
a man moving slowly, dejectedly to- 
ward the door, a dinner pail in one 
hand. He remembered that pail, be- 
cause it was different from any he 
had ever seen—of dark blue granite 
ware, and odd in shape; he remem- 
bered the man too. : 

Only yesterday he had seen a pale, 
thin, poorly clad little gir! bring that 
very pail to the door and give it to the 
man. There was something about her 
sweet, sad face that touched his heart 
and awakened his sympathy. He had 
chatted with her a moment, and when 
no one was looking, had slipped a 
quarter into the thin little hand and 
smiled upon her as she skipped coyly 
away. 

He saw the man hesitate and re- 
turn, his hat in his hand. Then he 
spoke to the foreman: 

“Can’t you give me just one chance, 
sir? It won't happen again. It ain't 
me so much, to be considered—it's my 
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family. Honest, sir, I don’t know 
what'll become of 'em! There ain't 
no other work I can get.” 

The foreman stood with folded 
arms, stern, unrelenting. Then he 
pointed a finger to the door. The man 
moved on, passed out. 

Dwyer walked over fo the foreman 
and placed one hand on his shoulder. - 

*Say, Tyson," I don't want to butt 
in. It's really none of my business, I 
know, but if you can see your way 
clear to change your mind about that 
fellow, I'Il-—TI'll consider it a personal 
favor. I happen to know 4 little about 
his family. They need all the help he 
can give them. My God, man, can't 
you see what it means? Just give 
him a chance on their account, now 
won't you?” 

“I didn't know you were a philan- 
thropist, Dwyer," laughed "Tyson. 
“It’s a bad precedent to establish.” 
Then he hesitated. “But PN do it if 
you insist. He isn’t such a bad sort, 
and that was his first offense.” 

Dwyer hurried out, overtook his 
protege, and told him that Tyson had 
agreed to take him back on condition 
that he would 'tend to business. The 
man promised, and went back to his 


Job. OAN UNEXPECTED RESULT 

Dwyer had just finished dinner, 
and was back in his room at the hotel, 
to await the coming of Tyson, who 
had accepted his invitation to go to 
the theatre that evening. It was 
about seven o'clock when a bell boy 
came to the door with a card which 
bore the name, John Gregg, rudely 
scrawled. : 

"Gregg—Gregg? I don't know 
anybody by that name. Must be some 
mistake. Well, send him up, anyhow !” 
* When Gregg appeared, a few mo- 
ments later, Dwyer recognized in him 
the man whose part he had taken that 
morning. 

“Oh, sir, I was afraid you'd gone! 
I've got some important information . 
for you, Mr. Dwyer. Iheard two men 
talking in McGee's place, about an 
hour ago. One of 'em was full and 
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spoke loud. "They're going to break 
into the freight house late to-night 
and monkey with the valves of your 
filling machine—drive metal pins up 
in the compressure tubes and slit the 
rubber cushions so the gas can get 
out. That’s what was the matter 
with the other machine. I heard 'em 
tell about doing the job one night 
over at the bottling works, after ev- 
erybody had gone!" 


“Whew! That's their game, is it? 
We'll see! Gregg, I'm a thousand 
times obliged to you." 

Dwyer took a crisp ten-dollar bill 
from his pocket and handed it to 
Gregg. 

“Here, take this old man! I know 
you didn’t come for the money, but I 
want you to have it. And say! don’t 
blow it in for booze; it doesn’t pay. 
Im no temperance crank. I’m not 


lecturing, but — well, — keep away 
from  MeGee's, now, won't you? 
There's nothing in it. By the way, 


have you any idea what time they're 
going to the freight house?" 

"They're going to meet at McGee’s 
again at ten, and drive from there." 

Dwyer looked at his watch. It in- 
dicated 7:20. 

“Good. That’s time enough for us. 
We'll catch 'em red handed. Now you 
go home to your folks—promise me, 
will you?” E 

Gregg promised, and left. 
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For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear (believe the aged friend), 

Is just our chance œ the prize of learning love— 
How love might be, hath been, indeed, and is. 
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A SELLING COUP 


It wasn’t quite 9:30 when Dwyer, 
Tyson and’ four armed officers, led by 
the freight agent, entered the freight 
house through the office and carefully 
concealed themselves behind a pile of 
boxes where they could observe any- 
thing that might occur, without being 
apprehended. - 

In less than an hour afterward, 
two very much surprised and fright- 
ened men were deprived of their im- 
mediate belongings and assigned to 
cells at Police Headquarters. One of 
them was Dawson, the “star” sales- 
man of the Alliance Manufacturing 

0. 


WOULD YOU HAVE EXPECTED THIS? 

Three weeks later McGraw pressed 
the button that bore Bobbie’s initials. 

“Tell Mr. Dwyer to come in here." 
was all he said. 

“Yer fired again, Dwyer! The boss 
wants t' see yer!" grinned Bobbie. 

When Dwyer entered McGraw’s of- 
fice, the latter handed him a letter 
from the Consolidated Chemical Co. 
Attached to it was a rush order for 
six 24-spout "Ideal" Fillers. 

"Dwyer, we're going to open a 
branch in Detroit. I want you to 
take charge of things over there. Be 
ready to report on the 15th.” 

“Very well, sir.” Dwyer turned to 
go. 
“And say, Dwyer — from the first 
of the month your check will be $200." 


—ROBERT BROWNING. 
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Everyday Gratitude 


By ARTHUR L. YOUNG 


IVE thanks every day for an untainted birth-—for 
the heritage of a childhood that probably developed 
amid the beauties of nature—for the noble sacrifice 

of parentage that gave you such education as to lift you 
above the common level of life. 


Keep fresh in your memory the intrepid pluck of the 
Pilgrims, who forsook the ease of restricted worship to 
seek freedom of expression even at the peril of the seas 
and untrodden land. So try to instill your posterity with 
the courage that shall endear and perpetuate the Pilgrim 
spirit to future generations, 


Every day let your gratitude for these mighty lessons 
be reflected in your own actions. Incorporate in your 
living the best thou; ughts and mold into your ideal a vision 
of the real values of life, mindful that only as you aspire 
and strive for the unattainable will you achieve the 
richest of the attainable. 


Give daily cognizance of the inherent independence 
of your soul unit and yet ever bẹ considerate of your 
interdependence as related to the universal good of all— 
knowing that no personal gain is worth while if obtained 
at the sacrifice of loyalty to principle or friends—realizing 
that life holds a plenty for all and that nothing is too 
good to be true. 


Thank God that you live in an age embued with the 
spirit of betterment for all races—in a day that recognizes 
the learning of all the ages and forecasts the possible 
heights for you if you but practise the wisdom of this 
little sermon: “The value of life or the happiness in liv- 
ing is measured not so much in what you have as in what 
you are and how you use both what you are and what 
you possess, for the benefit of all." 
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Woman Senator Sets Example 


* By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


SMA! 


A Lesson for Men and Women in the 
Achievements of Helen Ring Robinson 


SMEAR, 


HERE are several reasons why 
I want to tell the readers of THE 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER about 
State Senator Helen Ring Robinson 
of Colorado: 
First, I want business men to know 
what an intelli- 


gent, upright, 
public - spirited 
person can do, 


without neglect- 
ing other duties, 
in the so-called 
game of politics. 


Second, I want 
to show both men 
and women what 
capable, refined 
women can do 
for their own 
good and for the 
benefit of society. 


Third, I want 
to suggest to 
skeptical men 
and women that 
broader interests 
than a few home 
duties and the 
conventional and 
pointless labors 
of "society" de- 
velop a woman's 
character and ca- 
pacities — that 
they even make 
her still better fit 
for what is called '*woman's sphere.” 


CURSE OF PROFESSIONAL POLITICIAN 

We have had and are having alto- 
gether too much of the professional 
politician. 
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Senator Helen Ring Robinson 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER wants 
business men and women to look be- 
yond the four walls of their factories, 
offices and stores. 

A business institution is not self- 
existing. 


It is not independent. It 
is a cell in the 
social body. Its 
interests are 
identical with the 
interests and wel- 
fare of the whole 
people. 

Government, 
good or bad, has 
a profound and 
far reaching ef- 
fect upon the wel- 
fare of the people. 
Indirectly that af- 
fects your busi- 
ness. The char- 
acter and person- 
nel of our gov- 
ernment — mu- 
nicipal, state and 
national — also 
affect your busi- 
ness directly. 
They have more 
to do in the long 
run with your 
profits and mine 
than whether we 
make this or that 
particular deal, 
whether we se- 
cure this or that 
patent, or whether we open up this 
or that particular market. 


Political history is like all other 
human history. It records the swing 
of a pendulum. First complacency 
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on the part of the "good" people and 
corruption among those to whom poli- 
tics is a business. Then agitation 
among the solid citizens—reform— 
“turns the rascals out"—more or less 
civic righteousness. 

All too often turning one set of 
rascals out has meant only placing in 
power another set sometimes found 
to be secretly hand in glove with the 
old gang. 

Sometimes these periodical up- 
heavals place honest and upright men 
in power. Then there is real reform 
—and progress. 

When the honest people have voted 
into power the men they expect to 
reform things they promptly forget 
all about it. They have their "own 
business" to look after! 

Professional politicians, having 
nothing else to do and being always 
on the job, soon slip by the unsus- 
pecting people and are again en- 
trenched in power. 

Occasionally "thieves fall out.” 

Then honest men get a nauseating 
glimpse of the sordiness of profes- 
sional politics. 

There is only one remedy. 

Business men must pay their share 
of attention to the business of govern- 
ment—just as they do to their fi- 
nances, their production, their col- 
lections, or their sates, 


WE SHALL HAVE TO SIMPLIFY GOV- 
ERNMENT 


It is true that professional politici- 
ans, for their own purposes, have 
complicated the machinery of govern- 
ment. To its complications the 
labyrinthine mazes of professional 
politics have been added. The task 
of taking an intelligent part in the 
ramified proceedings seems utterly 
hopeless to the average business man. 

The only remedy for that is for the 
business men to study political econ- 
omy and political science. 

Business men have the power, if 
they will, to devise simple, easily un- 
derstood and easily operated forms of 
government to take the place of cum- 
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bersome and complicated ones, and 
then tọ make the substitution. Our 
age will not much longer tolerate 
crude methods and wasteful multipli- 
cation of parts and functions. 

Government will have to yield to 
the scientific spirit. It will have to 
be simplified until “even the wayfar- 
ing man, though a fool," can under- 
stand how to vote for what he really 
wants, 


WHY GOVERNMENT IS INEFFICIENT 


I might as well be frank about it. 
Politics is corrupt and government 
inefficient because “my business takes 
all of my time. I can't bother with 
politics. Besides, politics is in the 
hands of the bosses and the grafters 
and an honest man hasn't the ghost 
of a show." 


A WOMAN WHO “HAS TIME" 


Let every business man who has 
ever made this excuse now have the 
grace to blush. 

Here is Helen Ring Robinson, edi- 
tor, author, teacher, lecturer, as well 
as competent and efficient wife and 
mother. 

She has time for politics, 

As State Senator in Colorado, she 
has accomplished and is accomplish- 
ing much in constructive legislation, 
also a cleaner and purer atmosphere 
in the politics of the state. 

If she can do all of these things, 
and do them well, where is the excuse 
of the average business man? 

Just now we are hearing a great 
deal about conservation — conserva- 
tion of forests, fields, mines, water 
power, fisheries, game and raw ma- 
terials and other forms of wealth. 

We are also hearing about conser- 
vation of human values—the lives of 
little children in the slums—the lives 
of our women workers in factories, 
in stores,—the mental and physical 
energies of employees everywhere 
and in everything. 

Yes, there are great and lament- 
able wastes to be stopped in these 
values, 
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But I want to talk to you a little 
while about another class of wasted 
values. Perhaps they are even great- 
er than any I have named. 

I mean the constructive intellect- 
ual and psychical powers of the femi- 
nine half of our population. 

Women may be and probably are 
different from men, — but they are 
more alike than 
they are differ- 
ent. 

Women in- 
herit mental 
and physical 
powers fully as 
much from 
their fathers as 
from their 
mothers. 

We send our 
girls, for the 
most part, to 
the same 
schools as we 
do our boys. 

In many of 
our great col- 
leges and uni- 
verisities more 
women gradu- 
ate than men. 
It is no secret 
that the women 
&re not behind 
the men in 
scholastic 
achievement 
and honors. 

But what use 
do we make of 
the minds and hearts we have thus 
inherited and trained? 


HOW WE RESTRICT WOMEN’S GROWTH 


If we are very, very old-fashioned 
and conservative we restrict them to 
two or three rounds of routine duties. 

They may cook and wash and scrub 
and sweep and sew. 

They may bear and nurse and train 
children. 

They may pay and receive calls, 
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give and attend dreary social func- 
tions, and scheme and “pull wires” 
for entré into higher and higher so- 
cial circles. 

These three kinds of activity are 
not set down here in contempt. 

They are all necessary and they all 


require brains—far more brains than 


the average woman gives to them. 

But let any 
well - educated, 
large - minded 
man confine 
himself to so 
narrow a range 
of duties as 
these, import- 
&nt though 
they are. He 
will either re- 
bel and over- 
leap his boun- 
daries or in due 
time manifest 
mental anchy- 
losis. 

Many women 
have intellect- 
ual power and 
grasp, psychi- 
cal vigor and 
refinement, ed- 
ucation, ambi- 
tion and a 
desire for 
broader social 
Service, They 
require a le- 
gitimate outlet 
for their abili- 
ties. It is true, 
indeed, that humanity needs them, 

Women who have a latent, but un- 
developed, capacity for these things 
need to be called into wider activities, 
so that they, their families and we all 
of us may profit from their develop- 
ment, 

Thousands of women in all parts of 
the world have recognized this mu- 
tual need and have been agitating, 
some wisely and some unwisely, for 
greater opportunities, 
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But consider the average man! 

Does he take this agitation seri- 
ously? 

Does he think about it? 

Does he do his part to aid in ob- 
taining the most desirable results? 

He has not. 

He has laughed. 

Tt is much easier to laugh than to 
think. 

WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


Women, it is true, have made their 
way into the business and profession- 
al world. 

By sheer ability and against indif- 
ference, contempt, and hostility, they 
have demonstrated and made secure 
their place and the value of their 
services. 

But the great majority of women 
in business and professional life are 
unmarried. They regard their work 
merely as a temporary make-shift 
pending marriage. 

For the most part our married 
women are either house slaves or 
parasites upon their husbands, play- 
ing the "society" or some other game 
to kill time. 


A WOMAN WHO USES HER TALENTS 


State Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son demonstrates by her own life and 
work how the incaleuable human val- 
ues contained in the leisure hours of 
our wives, mothers and sisters may 
be conserved and utilized for the ben- 
efit of humanity. 


WOMEN NEED DEVELOPMENT FOR 
THEIR OWN "SPHERE" 


. Miss Ida M. Tarbell has written a 
book entitled “The Business of Being 
a Woman." 

In this book she shows enough 
room for intellectual and psychical 
eapacity and activity in the duties of 
the housewife and mother to satisfy 
the higher ambitions of any woman. 

I haven't space here to go into all 
of her arguments. But in general, 
she shows how unintelligent, un- 
trained, inefficient, wasteful and of- 
ten disastrous the household admin- 
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istration, child-rearing and child- 
training activities of women are, 

I suppose Miss Tarbell is right. 

I am inclined to believe that there 
is just as much need for scientific 
management in the home and for 
scientific methods of caring for and 
training children as there is for 
scientific management in the fac- 
tories and stores that men run. 


A WOMAN WHO GIVES BRAINS TO HER 
HOME MAKING 


State Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son has demonstrated that broader 
interests and activities for women af- 
ford mental awakening and mental 
training that enable them to give 
more efficient consideration to the 
affairs of their homes and children. 


THE WOMAN AND HER ACHIEVEMENTS 


And now let me tell you a little 
about Senator Robinson. 


Mrs. Robinson was born in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and educated at 
Wellesley. After her graduation she 
became a teacher, high school prin- 
cipal and finally a college professor. 


While she was teaching she became 
interested in literary work. She 
wrote editorials, essays and stories, 
which were widely published and re- 
ceived much favorable literary and 
publie consideration. 


In her literary work and in her 
travels she became a friend of George 
Bernard Shaw, Maurice Maeterlink, 
Marion Crawford, T. P. O'Connor 
and other people famous in the realms 
of literature and journalism. 

Because of her literary reputation 
she was invited to lecture. She was 
80 successful in the lecture field that 
She was soon devoting a large part 
of her time to it. " 

Mrs. Robinson was elected to the 
Colorado State Senate, by both men 
and women, because of her personal 
integrity and high character and be- 
cause of her demonstrated mental 
capacities, 
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As a legislator she has won respect 
by her success in placing upon the 
statute books of Colorado a minimum 
wage law for women, a miner’s bill 
and others. She has also done good 
service in aiding other good legisla- 
tion and defeating bad. 

Senator Robinson does not rise to 
speak often but when she does she is 
listened to with respect and her argu- 
ments are effective. 

We have been told over and over 
again that to give women a part in 
the larger affairs of life would rob 
them of their femininity, make them 
unwomanly. 


STILL A WOMANLY WOMAN 


Here is what Senator Robinson 
says about it, and her friends say 
that what she says is true: 

“I don't belleve that anyone Hast or West 
has decided that being a Senator has 
changed my nature, I had been feminine 
for some time before I became Senator. In- 
deed, I made my campaign on the strength 
of the fact that I came before them asking 
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enthusiastic. 


Catch him while young, fresh and 
Dash cold water on his 
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for the office, not because I was cleverer 
than the men, not because Ijwas better, not 
because I knew more about law-making, but 
because I was different and had a different 
point of view. There isn't any sex antagon- 
ism about it, nor any sex rivalry, as I see it, 
any more than there is in the home. The 
State isn't anything but the larger home. 
Both need in them two direct influences, 
man's and women’s. I wouldn't think much 
ot my State with tho woman out of it. It is 
better understood now than it used to be 
that no sphere of activity is to be arbitrar- 
fly shut to woman on the ground that she 1s 
different from man. That is exactly the 
reason why she is needed in all spheres. 
It is the woman's sympathy, the woman's 
mercy, in addition to man's Justice that is 
needed in legislative halls.” 

We'll all be better off when we at- 
tend to our cities, states, and nations, 
as well as we do to our homes. 

We'll all be better off when we use 
the abilities of our women in every 
sphere of human progress. 

We'll all be better off when women, 
developed and broadened by her po- 
litical and business activities, gives 
scientific thought and care to her - 
home and children. 


enthusiasm at every turn. Sneer at his 
dreams; tear down his ideals. Load 
him with work. If he hurries in an ef- 
fort to get it all done, give him some 
more. Call him away from his work at 
intervals of from five to ten minutes all 
day long. It is good for his nerves 


and conducive to accurate results. 
—E. J. DEMARSH. 
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How Enterprisezs Affected by Taxes 
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The Second Article in the Interesting 
Series of. Discussions on “Some Questions 
Objections and Protests About Taxation” 
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AST month I told you how Jimmie And when people are taxed ac- 
figured it all up and found he cording to the amount of goods they 
couldn’t possibly afford to buy buy and the most of that tax is paid, 

a new car—because of the horrid in- not to the government at all, but to 
come tax. other people who never did a thing to 
Then I asked you a lot of questions earn it, it seems that folks are being 
about taxation and finally got myself taxed according to the kind of goods 
all excited over an idea that finally they buy and how much they buy and 
came to me. not according to the benefit they re- 
- T was just going to tell you about ceive from the government at all. 
my idea when Jimmie came with his ' Doesn't it geem that way to you? 
old ear and we went out for just one But for a long while I couldn't 
of the loveliest rides ever. think just how to find out how much 
Jimmie had forgotten all about be- good people do derive from the gov- 
ing mad Fe me, ike me r good boy ernment. 
e is, and when I explained my idea 
him he was very much interested in it PO EIE. FROM GOVEANMENTE BE 
and said he thought I might have dis- fee y 
covered something really worth while. Then I got to thinking about the 
But I mustn’t get ahead of my story lots Jimmie bought for $50.00 apiece 
and tell you what Jimmie said and and sold for $25,000 apiece. It struck 
what I said before I tell you about me that Jimmie had done nothing at 
my idea. all to earn that $24,950; that the 
You remember, don’t you, that I government and the people had 
was trying to find out, if I could, earned it for him—the government 
some way that people could be taxed by making occupancy of the land safe 
so that each one would pay just as and profitable, the people by moving 
near as possible for the real amount in around the land and making it de- 
of benefit he received from the gov- sirable business property. 
ernment? When I got that far I'll admit I 
It seemed to me that would be the was stalled. 
only fair and square way to tax I couldn't see where there was any 
people. practical way of taxing Jimmie. 
Doesn't it seem that way to you? In the first place, I thought per- 
It seems to me that when you tax haps the government ought to take 
people according to the amount of that $50,000 from Jimmie, paying 
money they have made or are making him back his original $100 with com- 
you are taxing their ability, their re- pound interest. But I kind of hated 
sourcefulness, their good manage- to see Jimmie lose the $50,000 since 
ment and all that sort of thing in- it meant so much to us—him I mean. 
stead of taxing them according to Besides, there is lots and lots of land 
what the government does for them. — that doesn’t rise in value that way. 
Isn't that true? Jimmie had half a dozen lots in Elm 
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Street that he bought for $100 apiece. 

He kept them for the longest time, 
and then sold them for just enough 
to pay back his hundred dollars and 
pretty low interest. 

Then, every piece of land in the 
country isn't sold every year so that 
the government could take the in- 
crease in value on it for taxes. Daddy 
has had a piece of property out in 
California ever since I can remem- 
ber, but we don't know whether it has 
gone up in value or not because daddy 
hasn't sold it or tried to sell it. 

So I was all at sea again about 
taxes. There was Jimmie paying his 
income tax and mourning because he 
couldn't buy a new car, and I couldn't 
see any way to help it. 


HOW JIMMIE GOT MONEY FOR A NEW 
CAR 

And then, what do you suppose 
happened? 

You would never guess in a thous- 
and years. But it was the loveliest 
thing! 

One gorgeous afternoon when it 
seemed that I just couldn’t stay in the 
house another minute, there was the 
sweetest automobile purr out in the 
street — quiet and musical, and so 
strong and efficient sounding — the 
kind of purr that makes you feel a 
car could run right up Villard Ave- 
nue on the high without puffing a bit. 

I ran to the window to see who 
could possibly be driving such a love- 
ly car on our street. Just then it 
stopped right in front of our house 
and there sat Jimmie at the wheel, 
with a perfect sunburst of a smile all 
over his face. 

Well, it just isn’t any use to try to 
tell you how I raved about that darl- 
ing new car and all the thousand and 
one questions that I asked: Jimmie 
about it. If you have ever had a 
thing like that happen to you or seen 
it happen to anyone else you probably 
know just the kind of an emotional 
scene I created right out there in the 
street in sight of all the neighbors. 

But I don’t care. 
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Jimmie's new six-cylinder, ninety, 
is just a perfect love. There isn’t a 
handsomer, speedier car in town. 

Well, of course, one of the very first 
things I wanted to know was how 
Jimmie could afford it, how he had 
figured it out that he could put up the 
price. That kind of a car isn't bought 
for a lullaby, you understand — nor 
even for an aria from grand opera. 

“Well, you see," Jimmie said, 
“about ten or fifteen years ago I 
bought three lots right down at the 
corner of Main and Warburton. That 
was long before the boom, and I 
bought the lots for $500.00 apiece, 
When the boom came along the lots 
went up and up and up. I was of- 
fered as high as $50,000 apiece for 
them. But I kept thinking they 
would go higher and hung on to them. 
I never seemed to have just the right 
Xind of financial circumstances to 
build on the lots myself, so they have 
always been vacant. You know that 
vacant corner. Yesterday afternoon 
I leased those lots to a company who 
will build a ten-story building on 
them. They have a ninety-nine year 
lease for which they will pay me $15,- 
000 a year,—I got the first $15,000 
yesterday. Well, there was $15,000 1 
hadn't figured on at all; so I jumped 
into my little old “80,” hiked right 
down to New York, I bought a nine- 
ty instead of a sixty — it's so much 
better on these hills. This morning 
I drove her out. You're my first 
passenger. 


WHOSE MONEY WAS IT? 

"And you are going to get $15,000 
a year for the next ninety-nine years 
just because you paid out $1,500 for 
those lots a few years ago?” 

“No,” said Jimmie, “only for the 
next ninety-eight years. You see, I 
have already had one $15,000 check.” 

“Smarty! You know what I meant. 
You needn’t try to dodge. My, it is 
perfectly lovely to have so much mon- 
ey coming in without fail every year, 
panic years and all.” 

“Isn't it?" agreed Jimmie, looking 


a 
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a whole lot of things he knows per- 
fectly well I'd never let him say. 

"But, Jimmie," I said, after think- 
ing it over a minute, "you never 
earned any of that money, you never 
performed any service for anybody 
that entitled you to take it." 

"Well, we won't worry. about that 


either," said Jimmie in that terribly 
superior way of his. I could have 
bitten him. 


A STATESMANLIKE IDEA 


Thad it just on the tipof my tongue 
to say something awfully snippy 
when, bang! An idea popped into 
my head and I didn't say anything. I 
don't remember even now what I was 
going to say. 

Why should I waste my time fuss- 
ing with Jimmie over trifles when I 
had a perfectly statesmanlike idea in 
my head? 

Lots of people that own land get 
rent for it. They get rent according 
to the value of it, The more valu- 
able the government and the people 
around make the land, the more rent 

So why not tax people according to 
the rent they receive for their land? 
This would come as near as anything 
I can think of to taxing each man ac- 
cording to his share of the benefit 
from the government, 

Well, when I thought about so far 
I told Jimmie about it. 

“That wouldn't be fair at all,” he 


said. "What about people who live 
on their land?" 
"Pooh!" I said. “Don't they get 


benefit out of it? If it's residence 
property, they would have to pay rent 
to live in that kind of locality, and if 
it’s business property, they would 
have to pay rent to do business. If 
it's farm property, they make money 
out of it. If they didn't own the 
farm, they would have to pay rent 
for one. So they save their rent in 
all these cases, and it would be easy 
enough for the government to deter- 
mine just how much rent it would be.” 

“Well, then, what about land that 
isn’t occupied at all—vacant lots and 
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farm property that is being held for 
a rise?” That stumped me for a 
minute. , 


AN EQUITABLE BASIS OF TAXATION 


Then I said: “Why, those vacant 
lots that you have just leased might 
have been put to some good use all 
this time if you’d been willing to sell 
them or if you’d been willing to lease 
them at a figure that buyers or lessees 
were willing to pay. It would be a 
mighty good thing if you’d had to pay 
taxes on them just the same as if they 
were rented, computing the rent at a 
reasonable rate. If you had to pay 
taxes like that you’d either put up a 
building and get money from the rent 
of it to pay your taxes, or you’d lease 
your land to somebody who would put 
up a building so you could pay your 
taxes, or you'd sell to somebody who 
was willing to put up a building. And 
you wouldn't sell it for $150,000 that 
you hadn't earned, either, if the peo- 
ple who bought it knew that they 
were going to have to give up most of 
the rental they would receive on it, 
in the form of taxes.” 

"Somehow that doesn't seem right 
to me," grumbled Jimmie. 

“No, I don't suppose it does seem 
right to you if you think it's all right 
for you to take for your own use mon- 
ey you never earned yourself, money 
the people earned and which, accord- 
ing to my notion, rightfully belongs 
to them," 

"But if you did that," complained 
Jimmie, "you'd discourage individ- 
ual enterprise." 

"Yes," I said, "fine individual en- 
terprise it takes to sit around in a 
club veranda or smoking room wait- 
ing for other people to make land 
valuable so that you can make a lot 
of money out of the sale or rent of it! 
Seems to me it would encourage your 
individual enterprise a great deal 
more if you were obliged to get out 
and hustle around and make that 
land produce something, so that you 
could get the money with which to 
pay your taxes. 
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HOW TAXES DISCOURAGE ENTERPRISE 

“Why, Jimmie, it's the way they 
tax people now that discourages in- 
dividual enterprise. What is that 
horrid income tax but a tax on indi- 
vidual enterprise? What is a tax on 
factories, stores, office buildings, 
residences, other improvements and 
personal property but a tax on indi- 
vidual enterprise? What is your old 
tariff, charging me twice as much as 
I ought to pay for my gloves I am en- 
terprising enough to get the money 
to buy, but a tax on individual enter- 
prise? 

“The kind of tax I am talking 
about would be a tax—why, a tax on 
community enterprise and on govern- 
ment enterprise; and since the gov- 
ernment and the community receive 
the tax it would be an encouragement 
rather than a discouragement. 


TAXES AND WAGES 


“Besides, if all the land that is now 
vacant and unused were put to use 
there’d be a lot more jobs for people 
who want to work. And if there was 
a job for every man and every 
woman, then the working people 
could ask for more wages and get 
them, because there wouldn't be any 
idle people to take their places if they 
quit." 

Jimmie laughed. 

"My!" he said, "You're going to 
revolutionize the whole world with 
your new idea." 

“Well, perhaps the whole world 
needs revolutionizing,” I said. “Any- 
how, I think it would be perfectly 
lovely for everybody to get bigger 
wages. And I certainly think there 
ought to be a change in the way peo- 
ple are taxed.” 
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MORE BEEF, BREAD AND BOOTS FOR 
EVERYBODY 


Why, don’t you see, goosup, if all 
the land that’s now vacant and all the 
mines that are not being developed 
and all the brick-yards that are not 
being worked and all these things that 
you men are holding for a rise were 
actually put to work there would be a 
lot more money, and not only more 
money but more wheat and corn and 
beef and potatoes and clothes and 
shoes and coal and all the other things 
that come from the land.” 

“It certainly looks as if you had 
struck an idea,” said Jimmie, “and it 
looks reasonable, too. I wonder why 
no one ever thought of it before.” 

“Oh, probably lots of people have 
thought of it,” I said. “It’s all so 
simple, jit seems that anybody could 
think of it. The trouble is you men 
are so much more interested in your 
business and your sport, in your golf 
links and your automobiles, than you 
are in taxes that nobody can ever get 
you to change the way you are being 
taxed." 

"Well, I guess you're right about 
that, too," acknowledged Jimmie. "If 
you'll help me we'll go down in the 
public library and see what we can 
find on this subject of taxation." 

So nowadays — when its raining 
and we can’t use the car in the after- 
noon — we are over at the public li- 
brary studying. 

“That all sounds well, of course,” 
said Jimmie quite seriously, “but 
where would the money come from to 
pay wages to all the people who are 
now idle, and to pay bigger wages to 
everybody?” 

That was a stumper. 

But in a minute I had an answer. 
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Get Ready for a Vast China Trade 
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‘By P. R. WINES 
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The Opening of the Panama Canal Offers 
Oriental Trade Possibilities for Which the 
Nations of the World are Already Preparing 
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OW is the time for study and ac- 

tion on the part of American 

business men who have vision 
to see the possibilities ahead when the 
Panama canal brings the Far East to 
their very doors. 

One of the most extraordinary in- 
ternational events of the Nineteenth 
century was undoubtedly the rapidity 
with which the Japanese laid aside 
their age-old Oriental habits of 
thought and government, and plunged 
into western civilization, 

But the recent transformation in 
China is even more remarkable. 

If the Japanese were conservative, 
the Chinese were even more conser- 
vative. 

If the Japanese were bigoted in 
their Orientalism, the Chinese were 
even more bigoted. z 

If the Japanese hated the foreign 
devils, the Chinese hated the foreign 
devils even more bitterly, 

Yet, although the Chinese were not 
at first so ready to accept Western 
civilization, they have now perhaps 
accepted it more fully in proclaiming 
a republic, than their island neigh- 
bors, who have at least retained in 
their monarchy a semblance of their 
old constitution. 

In his recent book, “China Revo- 
lutionized,” Mr. John Stuart Thom- 
son shows how thoroughly Western 
ideas of credit, commerce and diplo- 
macy have permeated the leaders of 
the new republic. 

In November, 1911, when Wu Ting 
Fang, formerly the brilliant, fashion- 
able Chinese Minister at Washington, 
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declared himself on the side of the re- 
publicans, and was appointed foreign 
minister of the provisional govern- 
ment, he brought a knowledge of the 
springs of power which proved of in- 
estimable value to his country. He it 
was who insisted on foreign acknowl- 
edgement of the rebel government, 
and announced that if foreigners ad- 
vanced money to the imperialists. and 
the-republicans won, the latter would 
repudiate such loans. This move 
really won the revolution, for it de- 
prived the Manchus of the power to 
put down the rebellion. 


The man whom Europe and Amer- 
ica knows best in connection with the 
revolution, Dr. Sun Yet Sen, has been 
for many years doing quiet, but ef- 
fective, propagandist work amongst 
the Chinese in British Singapore, Eng- 
land, America and Japan. The Man- 
chus knew this, and his life was in 
such great and constant danger from 
them and their yellow and white de- 
tectives, that he found it necessary to 
become a British subject for protec- 
tion. This status he has since re- 
linquished in favor of his original 
citizenship. 


Dr. Sen preached that the Manchu 
despots should be ousted from the 
throne; that a republic should be pro- 
claimed, that friendly intercourse 
with foreigners, whose property and 
persons should be amply protected, 
should be encouraged; that current 
foreign treaties should be allowed to 
run their course; that foreign loans, 
indemnities, and concessions con- 
tracted by the Manchus should be rec- 
ognized. 
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He was later the Director General 
of the Chinese Railway Corporation, 
charged with new lines, and let the 
new concessions for lines from Can- 
ton to Chungking in Szechuan; and 
from Peking to Lanchow in Kansu, 
besides smaller lines. 

The new democratic government 
has reduced or abolished many of the 
excessive taxes formerly imposed on 
the teeming millions of China, who 
were in a state of abject poverty and 
wretchedness. This has given an 
impetus to trade and commerce 
which is already being felt. 

Nail, needle, glass, silk, and other 
factories of various kinds are spring- 
ing up everywhere, and foreign and 
native capitalists are vieing with one 
another in developing industries of 
all kinds. If this meant that the 
workers were receiving their old, in- 
eredibly low wages, it might mean a 
menace to Western workers and in- 
dustries. But this is not so altogeth- 
er, for wages and the standard of 
living are rising all round, and the 
people are getting into a condition of 
greater comfoft— or rather less 
wretchedness—than formerly. 

Great railway schemes are on foot 
for opening up and linking together 
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Remember this! There is no merit 
tn sailing over a smooth sea. 
who can weather the storm is the man 
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various parts of the vast empire. 
The social condition of the people 


is gradually improving, particularly 


that of the women. 


The abominable custom of binding 
the feet is becoming unfashionable, 
and the women are beginning to take 
a more independent part in trade, 
business and society. The relation 
between husband and wife is pictured 
in their proverb, “You cannot tell a 
good husband that his wife has a 
defect.” 


Their industrial and commercial 
methods; their water and shipping 
routes; their international and in- 
ternal politics; their public works; 
educational system; religion, litera- 
ture and language; their legal prac- 
tice and crime, are all dealt with in 
Mr. Thomson’s book. Mr. Thomson 
has accumulated an enormous mass of 
material and has studied his. subject 
carefully. The illustrations are very 
well ehosen and interesting, and the 
map which is included is most useful 
in enabling one to follow, not only the 
course of the revolution, but also the 
commercial possibilities which China 
wi, under a progressive government, 
afford. 


T'he man Í 
—ANDREW DEER. H 
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The Swamp: Talking vs. Doing 


By FRITZ WEBER 
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How a Boy Carried Theory Into Realization 
While Others Were Stopped by a Big "If" 


N Sunday evenings they used to 
go over their properties, to see 
how the crops were getting on, 

and enjoy the prospects of a success- 
ful season. Just that day they had 
passed the place called “The Swamp.” 

The ground on their farm was not 
very even. It went up and down, 
with little hills and little valleys. In 
some respects this was rather good; 
but then it had one serious drawback. 
Right through the fields came a little 
brook—a mere ditch. There was al- 
ways just a little water in it, but at 
times more than what it was meant 


for. 

And it just so happened that it had 
taken its course where the ground 
was lowest, winding its way between 
the little hills. Sometimes, when it 
suddenly swelled up, it would find its 
narrow bed too small. That was the 
reason why that wide field between 
those hills had received the name of 
“The Swamp.” 

Nearly every Spring, and often al- 
so during the year, the water would 
cover that surface. Nothing could be 
done there. No crop was safe. That 
field had never produced anything 
good for as far back as people could 
remember, 

- That Sunday they had been looking 
over these fields. The eldest son had 
looked at them for a time, and then 
said: "It's really a pity to have to 
waste so much land. If that little 
brook would not pass just here, we 
could make something jolly good of 
this bit of land.” 

Of course everybody knew that 
something jolly good could be made of 
that land, if.... But the brook was 
there, and those wide fields had right- 
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ly for years borne the name of “The 
Swamp.” 


NEXT DAY THE ORDINARY WORK BEGAN 
AGAIN 


George was the youngest, just over 
seventeen. He was the one that was 
different from the others, His broth- 
ers and sisters found him too quiet. 
His parents thought they had to face 
deception. He did not speak much. 
He did not even work much. He liked 
best to sit about with books, or look 
up in the trees. His help was not 
much wanted, and so nobody objected 
serionalv to his somewhat strange 

e. $ 

That morning, however, he was out 
early. He put some tools on a wheel- 
barrow. From the kitchen he got 
some food. He did not say a word to 
anybody. He did not ask anybody to 
give him a hand. He simply got hold 
of the barrow, and went off. Nobody 
cared much. He had never done any- 
thing very wrong, and nobody thought 
it necessary to inquire what he in- 
tended doing. 

Nobody saw him that day. Their 
work did not take them where he had 
been. When he came home, he was 
tired, hungry, sleepy. He soon dis- 
appeared, and next morning, early, he 
was out again. 

Some days after someone went to 
have a look, They asked George what 
he was doing. “Never mind, it's all 
right." 

He worked on, and they let him 
work. They did not find it worth 
their while to interfere with one of 
his fancies. 
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He worked on for days, for weeks. 
From early morning til night, he 
was digging. From time to time 
somebody happened to go and see 
what was going on. Out in those far 
fields he was digging, alone, without 
help, without company. Every morn- 
ing saw him back again, and so week 
after week. They concluded that 
poor George had gone wrong in his 
brain. 

Weeks passed, and then it started 
dawning upon them what George's 
work meant. Little by little they rea- 
lized it, and hardly could believe it. 
However, one day, the little brook 
passed no longer through the swamp. 
George had directed its course behind 


To work at a task that is distaste- 


the little hill. 
more a swamp. 

He did not say much. Merely told 
them that they were now free to 
make the best use they could of the 
swamp. The others could not say 
much. They just woke up to the fact 
that there was something in that boy. 
He had done more for their farm in 
a few weeks than they and their fath- 
ers had done in years and decades. 

They had talked about how things 
could be. 

He had done it. 

There is no Swamp now. But 
there is the simple little story of a 
boy who not only talked, and not only 
thought, but who knew those little 
words: To do. 


“The Swamp” was no 


Jul, to be dissatisfied with dissatis- 
Jüction, to be content with a job that 
ts held merely for the salary there is 
in it, to have in view nothing beyond 
the Saturday night pay envelope, is 
dishonesty of the worst sort. The 
highest philosophy, I believe, teaches 
but three things — Health, Happiness 
and Freedom. Beyond that trinity, 
the earth holds nothing else worthy 
of attainment. 
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The Man Who Understands 


By GERTRUDE CAPEN WHITNEY 


He speaks no word when her heart is sad, 
But one touch of his hand; 
And she lifts her eyes, to follow him 
To the uttermost unknown land. 
And as she travels, with him, beside, 
That same touch of his hand; 
Bespeaks, in its embodied love, 
That he does understand. 


The Woman Who Understands 


By GERTRUDE CAPEN WHITNEY 


She never makes plans for you to fulfill, 
The woman who understands; 


She never sends unwished grist to your mill, 
The woman who understands. 
"Tis the thought she brings, 
That sings and sings, 
Into the heart of you; 
Till it lows and glows 
And finally grows 
Into visions of dreams come true. 


She rests and smiles from her easy chair, 
The woman who understands; 
And as she listens, your plans grow clear, 
The woman who understands. 
She lays no claim, 
For heart or brain, 
To what she has given you; 
"Tis her soul's fine grace, 
Gives you strength for the race, 
The race that makes dreams come true. 
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Points on Newspaper Advertising 


By HERBERT N. CASSON, in the Baltimore News 
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Two Great Advantages of this Impor- 
tant Force in the Merchandising Field 


HE two great advantages of 
newspaper advertising are: 
1. A newspaper ad. is timely. 

2. A newspaper ad. is local. 

Newspaper advertising gives you 
the time and the place and the ad. 
Almost any ad. at the right time is 
better than the most brilliant ad. at 
the wrong time. A Johnny-on-the- 
spot ad. is the ad. that pulls. 

As every salesman knows, the time 
to talk to a man is when he wants to 
hear you, not when he is hungry or 
cross, or when he wants to go to 
sleep. 

I believe that the most effective of 
newspaper ads. are those that follow 
the headlines. 

Every great fire in a large city 
Should be followed at once by adver- 
tisements of insurance and fireproof 
building materials. 

Every real estate boom should be 
accompanied by ads. of house fur- 
nishings, etc. 

Every big crop among the farmers 
should be followed by ads. of home 
luxuries, automobiles, pianos, vic- 
trolas. 

The man who says the thing at the 
right time is the man who gets it 
across; and it is only in newspapers 
that we can get the force and fresh- 
ness of the present moment. 

In the second place, newspaper ads. 
are local; and, this word “local” is a 
very important word. Local means 
where we live. Local means the peo- 
ple we know. Local means our own 
folk and our own home paper. 

means me and mine. It 
means our part of the wide, wide 
world, and it is remarkable what 
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power a badly printed, badly edited, 
badly managed local paper does have 
over the people who read it. 

As an old English ballad says: 


“Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be?" 


The best of us are all so self-cen- 
tered that we really take more pleas- 
ure reading our own poorly made lo- 
cal paper, which mentions our names 
three times a year, than read the bril- 
liant and highly professional publica- 
tions that come to us from afar. 


A newspaper ad. can be localized 
by having signed to it the name of the 
local dealer. We have found this to 
be quite effective, instead of the name 
of an unknown company which has 
its headquarters a thousand miles 
away. A newspaper ad. can be signed 
by thé name of a local man—a man 
whom everybody knows and whom 
nearly everybody trades with. 

But newspapers are more than 
timely and local. They are remark- 
ably forceful and efficient for the rea- 
son that they are read largely during 
business hours. 

A newspaper is not a play toy. It 
is not mainly an amusement. A news- 
paper is first and foremost a publica- 
tion of business, It represents busi- 
ness. It suggests business. It secures 
business. When we read our papers 
our minds are alert. They are geared 
up to action. They are in the humor 
to buy and sell. 

That is why newspaper advertising 
brings you customers rather than 
prospects. This is why newspaper 
ads. land people—not post cards. This 
is why newspapers dig up folk who 
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are. in earnest and who want to buy, 
rather than people who are just shop- 
ping or amusing themselves, and who 
only want a booklet or a catalogue. 
There are some people who think 
that advertising is like the dropping 
of water upon a stone. They think 
that the main thing in advertising is 
to keep on, and keep on, and keep on. 
This is certainly one way to achieve 
Success, But it is very expensive. It 
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“Great men have always been misers of moments.” 


future. 
most of it. 


come back. 


uses his spare moments. 
"Time is money. 
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The Moment's Value 


By H. ATTWATER 


HE passing moment is the raw material out of which 
we make of ourselves whatever we will. 


Do not brood over the past or dream of the 
Lay hold of the passing moment and make the 


The man is yet unborn who rightly measures and 
fully realizes the value of an hour. 


The worst of a lost hour is not so much in the wasted 
time as in the wasted power. 


Waste of time means waste of energy, waste of vitality 
waste of character in dissipation. 


It means bad companions, bad habits. 
It means the waste of opportunities which will never 
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takes a great deal of money and it 
takes a great deal of time. 

Really efficient advertising requires 
that every ad. shall move people to 
action. It requires that every ad. 
shall make an impression. An adver- 
tiser who knows what sort of ads. to 
use, who makes his ads. timely and 
flavored with local interest, can get 
unusually large profits and quick 
results. 


A man’s character is revealed in the way in which he 


We should not be stingy or mean 
with it, but we should not throw away an hour any more 
than we would throw away a dollar bill. 


A Chapter oz Stopping Store Leaks 


By A. M. BURROUGHS, in A Better Day's Profits 
Copyright 1912, by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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“If you had a barrel of molasses out in the warehouse 
which was leaking, when would you want to know 
about it, the first day, or at the end of the year?" 
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OVER-WEIGHT AND OVER-MEASURE 


OOD Inspector Ottesen of Iowa, 

while checking weights and 

measures at Waterloo, Iowa, 
found five grocers whose scales gave 
over-weight. 

These five pairs of scales, Ottesen 
said, "long weighed" each of these 
grocers out of hundreds of dollars 
every year. 

One grocer was selling about 50 
lbs. of lard a day, at 14 ounce over- 
weight. This one leak, on one kind 
of goods, aggregated about $40 a 
year. 

BAD BUYING 

The average retailer is a poor buy- 
er. Ninety per cent. of all retail 
stores over-buy. The biggest store 
leak is in the failure of the retailer 
to turn his capital often. 

He should keep accurate records, 
through the use of duplicate sales 
slips, or other means, of all sales. 
Then he will not be likely to dupli- 
cate the mistake, even if he doesn't 
prevent it the first time. 

A jobber's discount of 50% from 
list price is a loss if the goods will 
not sell. The retailer must not buy 
for the extra discount, but for the 
profit. 

INCOMPETENT HELP 

Every employee in the retail store 
should be put on a merit basis. The 
clerk who isn't able to sell goods at a 
profit is incompetent and unprofit- 
able to the store. Keeping him is 
like letting the faucet remain open in 
the vinegar barrel—only it is profits 
and not vinegar which are leaking. 
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LOSS OF GOODS FROM STOCK 

A big New York store, doing a bus- 
iness of $10,000,000 a year, estimates 
that 2% of its sales, or $200,000, is 
stolen from the store every year. If 
this same proportion of goods is 
stolen from the average retail store, 
then the store doing a business of 
$50,000 a year would loose $1,000 
through theft of goods from stock. 


FAILURE TO CHARGE GOODS SOLD 
ON CREDIT 

When a sale is made on credit and 
no record is made of it, the retailer 
stands to lose the profit he should 
make on the sale; the time which has 
been invested in the buying; the time 
invested in the selling of the goods; 
the cost of the labor of handling the 
goods; the cost of keeping them on 
the shelves, and several other losses, 
including the big loss which the care- 
lessness will cause in other work. 


WASTEFUL BOOKKEEPING 

It costs more money sometimes to 
keep incomplete records in an unsys- 
tematic way, than it would cost to 
keep complete records in the right 
way.. 

The bookkeeping system should be 
up-to-date. It should be carefully 
worked out by experts. It should be 
especially designed for the store. It 
should give the exact information 
needed, as economically as possible. 


ERRORS IN ADDING FIGURES 


The amount of money lost in the 
average store every year through 
mistakes in figures is enormous. 
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A customer gets his bill. It is a 


little less than he expected, but he ^ 


thinks possibly he made a mistake. 
He pays on your figures. 

If it happens to be a little more 
than he expected he asks you about 
it, and you spend some valuable time 
finding the error and correcting it. 

If you make a mistake in your fig- 
ures you are sure to lose, whether it 
ig against you or against the other 
fellow. 


FIGURING PROFITS WRONG 


A recent investigation - conducted 
by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, showed that fully 75% of 
all retailers figure profits on a basis 
which gives them 3% to 8% less than 
they think they are getting, often fig- 
uring themselves out of any profit. 

This is the vital end of a business. 
What is the use to sell goods, if pro- 
fit, the whole purpose of selling, is 
lost in bad methods of figuring prices. 

FAILURE TO CHARGE ALL EXPENSES 

All expenses are going to come out 
of the gross profits whether they are 
put down as a part of the cost of do- 
ing business or not. 

If a man pays out $20 a month for 
rent, he will not find it to his credit 
in the bank at the end of the year, 
even if he doesn't charge it into the 
expense of doing business. 

The same applies to every kind of 
expense in the business. Every one 
of the leaks mentioned in this chap- 
ter is an expense, whether you charge 
it as such or not. 

Tt is better to err on the side of too 
liberal charging of expenses and find 
an unaccounted-for balance in the 
bank, than to find a puzzling deficit 
caused by not charging all your ex- 
penses. The deficit may disable you 
just when failure to pay a big bill 
means bankruptcy. 


FAILURE TO DISCOUNT BILLS 


If a retailer turns his capital every 
week and discounts all his bills at 2%, 
the clean profit from this source alone 
amounts in a year to a sum greater 
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than his capital — 52 times 2% is 
104%. If he doesn't take the dis- 
count, he loses it, of course. 
UNSYSTEMATIC DELIVERY 

A grocer in a New England town 
was maintaining nine delivery wag- 
ons at a cost of about $200 a week. 

By applying better methods to his 
delivery, he was able to cut the num- 
ber of wagons from nine to three, 
stopping a leak of $125 a week — 
$6,500 a year. 

WRONG DELIVERIES 

It costs from five to ten cents to 
deliver every order sold. If from ten 
to fifty mistakes are made every day 
in deliveries, a leak of from $200 to 
$1,000 a year will result. The loss in 
customers may increase this sum 


“enormously, 


PRESENTS, DONATIONS, ETC. 

Possibly some of this is necessary. 
Some retailers make it a matter of 
considerable expense. It is a leak 
which should be carefully watched. 

If a retailer gives away an amount 
equal to only 1% of his gross sales in 
that way, he stands to lose $500 a 
year on every $50,000 a year of gross 
business. 

WASTED TIME 

A grocer hired a man capable of 
selling $200 worth of goods a week. 
Bad management wasted half his 
time and he only sold $100 worth a 
week. The grocer lost the profits on 
a gross annual business of $5,200— 
$100 a week. 

When you hire a clerk, you simply 
buy a certain amount of his time, to 
be used as you direct. If you direct 
wrong, or he wastes part of his time, 
you lose. 

Time can be wasted in a thousand 
ways. Most of these are under the 
control of the employer. 

Most of the waste of time is caused 
by bad methods controlled by the 
owner of the store. 

THE REDUCED-PRICE LEAK 

When goods are marked to sell at 

$1.00 and it is necessary for any rea- 
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son to cut off 10%, the reduction 
from the marked price represents a 
loss. 

If the cut is necessary to make the 
goods sell, it is & loss due to bad buy- 
ing. It also produces another loss by 
giving customers the impression that 
the original price allowed an enor- 
mous profit. è 

WASTEFUL ADVERTISING 

One retailer used space two col- 
umns, ten inches deep, in his weekly 
paper to run a poorly worded and 
poorly arranged announcement. It 
cost him $200 a year and produced 
almost nothing. 

A competitor used half as much 
space and changed his advertisement 
every week, using strong selling 
arguments. He doubled his business 
in two years. 

Advertising, properly directed, is 
one of the most productive expendi- 
tures of the modern retail store, but 
misdirected advertising can be very 
wasteful, or even harmful. 

EXTRAVAGANCE IN LIGHTING 

One retailer cut the cost of his 
lighting in half and at least doubled 
the efficiency of his lighting system 
by studying the arrangement of his 
lights. The proper lighting system 
puts just the right amount of light 
where it is needed. 

ARRANGEMENT OF STORE 

In a certan store each clerk had to 
walk all over the store to wait on cus- 
tomers. A re-arrangement of the 
store stopped this and eut out about 
two hours wasted efforts for each 
clerk each day—about $600 worth of 
time in a year, considering the sev- 
eral clerks. This time, which cost 
money, was profitably used. 

-ARRANGEMENT OF GOODS 

A stationer was making a big dis- 
play of scratch pads for school chil- 
dren the day before school opened. 
When he came in from lunch he 
stopped to look in the window, and 
noticed the absence of pencils. Im- 
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mediately he went in and caused à 


'pencil to be placed alongside each 


pad. 

This suggested the connection be- 
tween other goods. On investigation 
he found that scores of itema were 
not in their proper places in the store. 
He had them placed where the cus- 
tomer who bought one item would see 
many others that he might need in 
the same line. This saved much walk- 
ing for the clerks and helped each 
kind of goods to sell others. 

STORE ALTERATIONS 

Special sales, special displays of 
goods, the rearrangement of depart- 
ments and offices, repairs, etc., cause 
numerous little carpenter jobs in the 
store. 

These little jobs are the source of a 
considerable leak. 

Some carpenters can put a lot of 
time on a little job, and, if the 
changes are not properly timed, em- 
ployees of the store are often com- 
pelled to waste much of their time, 
paid for by the store. 


EXTRAVAGANT USE OF SUPPLIES 


Sales books, report blanks, office 
stationery, statement forms, blank 
books and pens, ink, pencils, etc., cost 
a neat little sum ina year. A big 
saving can be effected by proper care 
and a leak is pretty apt to follow lax 
methods. 


CARELESS PACKING OF GOODS 


Goods which have to be delivered 
to customers require care in packing. 
Much merchandise is damaged or en- 
tirely spoiled by poor packing. Some 
money is wasted in the course of a 
year through the use of bigger boxes 
than is necessary and through the 
waste of time in packing-—time which 
is paid for with good money and 
which, if saved, could be used for 
other work. 


LOST CONTAINERS 
Baskets, boxes, egg crates, etc., 


` used in delivering goods, cost money. 
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The number lost during the year usu- 
ally amounts to a serious leak. 


WASTED TWINE, PAPER BAGS, ETC. 

Even in little stores the cost of 
wrapping paper, twine, paper bags, 
boxes, etc., amounts in a year to a 
neat sum. A careless employee can 
easily cut a big slice off the profits by 
a wasteful use of these supplies. 

CLERKS’ MISTAKES 

Clerks, working at small salaries, 
are usually careless, inefficient and 
thoughtless. They make enough mis- 
takes any time, but when tired they 
make more, 

Unless they work under the direc- 
tion of a system which makes their 
work pretty near mechanical, and a 
close check is kept on their mistakes, 
they will likely do as much harm as 


DISSATISFIED CUSTOMERS 

A regular customer is worth from 
$10 to $50 a year to the average re- 
tail store. Some customers are worth 
p great deal more, some a great deal 
ess. 

It is very easy to drive customers 
away. Often it is hard to get them. 
It is easy to lose a big amount of 
money through the careless handling 
of customers. 


BREAKAGE AND SPOILAGE OF 
MERCHANDISE 
A careless employee will spoil a 
very large amount of merchandise in 
a year, cutting deep into the profits. 
Even a careful employee is pretty 
sure to spoil some. 


DEPRECIATION OF MERCHANDISE 


Certain goods shrink in weight; 
others in size. These facts must be 
taken into consideration both in buy- 


Half-way knowledge is all right if you want to go half- l 


way to the goal of success. 
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ing and in selling. Don't buy too 
much. Be sure the selling price cov- 
ers the loss of shrinkage. 


BAD ACCOUNTS 


To be sure of collections, the mer- 
chant must have accurate and com- 
plete records. The slow-pay custom- 
er may not remind you if you forget 
his bill. 

If he asks you for a statement 
some day, when he has the money, 
&nd you can't give him the exact fig- 
ures at once, then it's your loss if he 
spends the money for a vacation trip. 

LEAKS IN YOUR BUSINESS 

The leaks suggested here, apply to 
your business, Some of them may 
cause you only a little loss. Some 
be swallowing about all your 
profits. 

A retailer, who is not now in busi- 
ness (we'll call him Smith) fooled 
himself, for'a time, into thinking 
that he wasn't losing anything 
through leaks in his store. He re- 
fused to see the leaks. 

“I watch things pretty close," he 
said, *and I know just what it costs 
me to run my business. Jones, down 
the street, is a crank on digging out 
expenses to charge up against his 
business. Not for me!" 

Jones has the exclusive business 
for his section now, and is a very 
prosperous retailer. The sheriff 
closed out Smith's business over a 
year ago. 

Remember this: All leaks. and 
other expenses in your business have 
to be paid at their full face value, 
whether you see them or not. 

If the sheriff gets your business, 
don't let it be said that he got you 
because you guessed at your expenses. 


—W. C. HOLMAN. 
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Life- Lessons from an Aged Cripple 


By HAL RIVIERE 


The Story of a Wonderful Life and How a 
Noble Character Worked out His Destiny 


and blowy. His hands were 
knotted and his feet almost 
useless from rheumatism, so it was 
with difficulty he hobbled about his 
little store and served his customers. 


As I looked at him he seemed the 
very antithesis of usefulness and I 
began to wonder what such a man 
had gotten out of life and what good 
he had done in the world. It seemed 
so improbable that he had ever ac- 
complished anything worth while, 
that he borsan to me a type of that 
great part of humanity that just 
drifts, Pontent to take what of joy or 
Sorrow each day turns up, making no 
effort toward self improvement or 
toward the betterment of conditions 
among which they live. 


Hus was an old man, fat, puffy 


After repeated visits to his place of 
business, I learned some of his history 
and came to see in his life one that 
was well spent in the faithful per- 
formance of duty, a life of quiet, un- 
assuming heroism, a life of conform- 
ity to the eternal fitness of things. 
When he shall lay it down, its effect 
will go down the ages through the in- 
fluence it had over those who worked 
with him. 


This man had started life as a lab- 
orer on a railroad and came to be a 
section foreman, one who keeps the 
track in condition to bear the heavy 
trains that pass over it carrying the 
world's business and those who trans- 
act it. Not a lofty vocation as many 
will say, but one that required steady, 
untiring labor and watchfulness that 
the safety of lives and property 
might be preserved. 
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THE REAL NOBILITY 


As I thought of his years of faith- 
fulness to duty through the heat of 
summer and the cold, rain and sow 
of winter, I came to realize that here 
was a life of usefulness. 

It is just such lives as this that go 
to make up the greatness of a nation. 

To just the extent that all the peo- 
ple are true and faithful, will the na- 
tion be prosperous; for no nation 
ever becomes greater than its aver- 
age citizen. 

A few great men cannot of them- 
selves make a great nation. They 
may point the way and may labor 
faithfully, but unless there is back of 
them a loyal and intelligent people, 
their work will come to naught. 

Men grow discouraged and say, 
“What’s the use? I am only one man. 
What can I do and what does it 
amount to if Y do, or do not, thus and 
80?" 

Ah, it amounts to much. 

No man lives to himself alone, so 
his actions cannot be hid. As every 
man has his influence, his good or 
bad deeds will live after him in the 
lives he influenced 

Every man's work is important. 

It may appear at first an extrava- 
gant statement, but it is true never- 
theless, that the whole world's pro- 
gress depends upon how each man 
daily does his duty. 

A failure to perform properly some 
task, small though it may seem, al- 
ways impedes some other man in the 
performance of his duty. 

Such is the interdependence of men 
that no one can injure himself with- 
out injuring mankind; nor can he in- 
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jure another without suffering from 
the injustice done his neighbor. 

HOW SHALL I MEET MY DESTINY? 

Knowing this then, that the uplift 
of humanity depends upon me, my ac- 
tions, my intelligence, my knowledge, 
shall I sit supinely content with my- 
self and do every day just as little as 
will give me the necessaries of life? 

Shall I let my conscience find a false 
content in the indolence and lack of 
ambition I see in those about me? 

Shall I make no effort toward in- 
ertasing my knowledge and useful- 
ness (and thereby help in the pro- 
gress of the world) by study, by 
thought, by meditation, by utilizing 
every spare moment in some helpful 
occupation? 

Because I am unpleasantly em- 
ployed, shall I grow] against my em- 
Ployer and cheat him of his due? 

f he be hard and unappreciative 
shall I serve him the less, or shall T 
use the opportunity in learning pa- 
tience, faithfulness, thoroughness, 
and my spare time in studying some 
other more agreeable and appealing 
line of work? 

Poverty and obscurity and unpleas- 
ant employment more often than not, 
furnish the incentive to strive for 
better things. 

UNIVERSAL REIGN OF BEAUTY, GOOD- 
. NESS AND TRUTH 

In thinking over the life of this old 
man, I came to realize the wisdom of 
the v scriptural injunction, “Judge 
not. 
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We see the lives of others so imper- 
fectly and we bring such faulty 
knowledge of their motives and de- 
sires into our judgments, that we 
are always unjust when we judge 
them according to our standard. 

Somewhere in every life there is a 
vein of beauty; there is a streak of 
nobility. 

If we could only dig under the 
great mass of corruption and ignor- 
ance of the vilest man; if we could 
penetrate his reserve and come to 
know his heart, we would pity instead 
of condemn; for we should find that 
his badness consists in misdirected 
energy and ignorance of the right ap- 
plication of his soul forces. He is 
really a sick man mentally and moral- 
ly and as such needs our sympathy. 

So, from this old man I learned 
that there is a beauty in the perform- 
ance of duty; that the performance 
of duty bears its own reward; that 
the educative and disciplinary effect 
of doing the work we have to do to 
the best of our ability regardless of 
any gain or praise, is so great that 
he who fails in his duty is cheating 
himself of much that is beautiful and 
profitable and satisfying to his soul; 
that the doing of small, though un- 
pleasant things well, makes us pro- 
ficient and fit candidates for higher 
things. I believe this is what Christ 
meant when He said for us to be 
faithful over a few things and we 
Should become rulers over many 
things. 


"When a fellow has half-knowledge of 
a subject, he generally finds it’s the other 
half which would really come in handy." 


—E. A. POTTER. 
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By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 
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Positive and Negative 


Thought in 


BOUT four years ago I made a 
very careful study of a pub- 
lishing house. 

The building in which this concern 
had its offices and factory had been a 
beautiful one. But everywhere, both 
inside and out, it showed evidences 
of neglect and abuse. 


Seldom in my experience have I 
come into contact with an organiza- 
tion so honeycombed and riddled with 
jealousy, inharmony and mutual dis- 
trust as was this one. 

I found every head of a depart- 
ment r and eager to inform me 
confidentially that all the other heads 
of departments were “nice enough 
fellows, but ——.” 


This spirit was found in even the 
office boys, stock boys and printer’s 
devils. 

Every man, woman and child in the 
place seemed, figuratively and almost 
literally, to be glancing over his 
shoulder for fear someone else would 
slip up behind him and thrust cold 
steel between his shoulder blades, so 
general was this feeling of suspicion. 


At first I could not account for 
such an amazing state of affairs in an 
organization which otherwise seemed 
to have considerable ambition and 
efficiency. 

But when the proprietor and presi- 
dent returned from a business trip 
and I met him for the first time the 
situation was clear. There is no need 
of my describing his personality any 
further. I have already described 
it as it was reflected in the character 
of the organization he had built. 
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A BETTER MAN—A BETTER INSTI- 
TUTION 


By way of contrast and to take the - 


taste out of my mouth, I was privi- 
leged to study another publishing 
house not long afterwards. 

Here I found a building far less 
beautiful originally than the first one 
but so well cared for, so orderly, so 
clean that it was a sight to bless one’s 
eyes, 

Every worker had a smile, not only 
for us but for his fellows. 

Throughout the organization I 
found an intense spirit of loyalty, of 
mutual confidence, respect and of 
quiet harmony. 

The entire force was something of 
a mutual admiration society. Not 
once during my entire experience 
with that plant did we hear a “knock.” 

It was.easy to determine the rea- 
son for this state of affairs also. The 
general manager was a gentleman. 
His appearance, conversation and be- 
havior indicated mental and psychic 
harmony and happiness. In all his 
dealings he manifested that perfect 
fearlessness which is born of love. 


WHERE YOUR BUSINESS GETS ITS 
CHARACTER 


Business deals very largely with 
material things but the essence of 
business is mental and psychical, not 
material. 

Just as every invention and every 
other step forward in the progress of 
the race existed first of all in the 
mind of man, so every business and 
every phase of business exists first of 
all in the minds of men. 


Ed 
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Materials, equipment, and even 
men and women are but the materials 
„with which mind deals. 

Since business organizations and 
business methods originate in the 
minds of those who develop and man- 
age them, it is inevitable that these 
organizations, policies and methods 
should reflect the character of the 
minds and hearts in which they are 
born. . 

If any business has its source of 
authority and responsibility with a 
number of men, then the character 
of that business will be a composite 
of the characters of those men. 

If any organization is a one-man 
concern it will be found to be a re- 
flection of the personality of the man 
who dominates it, having his virtues 
and his faults in an exaggerated 
degree. 


HOW ONE GOSSIP INFECTED AN ENTIRE 
TOWN 


The two incidents with which this 
chapter opens are typical. I could 
multiply them from my own experi- 
ences. You probably could add to 
them many of your own observations 
to the same effect. 

An extreme case is that of an orga- 
nization where the man standing 
next in authority to the general man- 
ager was an inveterate meddler and 
gossip. He seemed to take puerile 
pleasure in prying into the personal 
affairs of even his lowliest employees. 
No one was safe from his curious, 
prying eyes and inquisitive nose. 

In addition to this, he was an in- 
corrigible “knocker.” He seemed to 
have absolutely no conception of the 
spirit of loyalty or of friendship. 
Not one of his associates, subordi- 
nates or superiors escaped the sting 
of his back-biting. 

In this case, also, as might be ex- 
pected, the whole organization was 
infected with his personality. In- 
deed, this vicious spirit of prying, 
gossip and back-biting overflowed 
the factory walls and corrupted the 
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entire little town where the institu- 
tion was located. 

No one could come into contact 
with this spirit in the place without 
feeling demoralized, less self-respect- 
ing, less efficient and less happy. 

It is small wonder that this insti- 
tution became so inefficient that only 
& drastic reorganization and substi- 
tution of the old management with 
new saved it from utter ruin. 

Since, therefore, every business 
organization expresses in its char- 
acter, policies and methods the men- 
tal and physical characteristics of 
the man or men who dominate it, it 
is a prime essential of success in ev- 
ery organization that the proprietor 
or directors and management should 
set free or radiate the right kind of 
thought forces. 


EFFECTS OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
THOUGHT 


It js not necessary that you should 
be a disciple of New Thought or of 
any other cult in order to understand 
that some thoughts and feelings are 
destructive or tend toward disinte- 
gration, while others are constructive 
and tend toward organization, up- 
building and progress. 

It requires only the most casual 
Observation to see that the man who 
is afraid does not build. He digs a 
hole. 

The man who is full of suspicion, 
jealousy, hatred and revenge does 
nothing constructive. Either literal- 
ly or figuratively, he lurks in the 
Shadows with a rock tied up in a tow- 
el, his one purpose being to destroy. 

The man who is anxious, worried, 
grieved, despairing does nothing con- 
structive. He hasn't the spirit. 

Everybody knows that the man who 
builds and builds well, the man who 
goes forward, the man of initiative 
and originality, is the man who is har- 
monious within himself, full of cour- 
age, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, confi- 
dence, calmness, love and happiness. 

The incidents I have related and 
many which will come to the reader's 
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mind are demonstrations of this 
truth. 

The organization in which des- 
tructive thought and feeling predom- 
inate deteriorates, falls behind in 
competition and finally fails, 

When destructive and constructive 
forces in an organization balance 
each other there is no advance. We 
have seen thousands of such concerns 
in all parts of the country, standing 
in one place, marking time year after 
year. 

They may not retreat but in the 
meantime the great army of progress 
sweeps on by them, leaving them 
hopelessly in the réar. 

When there is more constructive 
thought and feeling in an institution 
than destructive, then you find a suc- 
cessful, progressive, up-to-date, pros- 
pering and growing business enter- 
prise. 


WHAT EVERY BUSINESS NEEDS 


What every institution most needs, 
therefore, though all too many of 
them do not know this, is the con- 
eee thought of all of the units 
in it. 

If you are an employer you are not 
buying of your employees so many 
foot pounds of energy or muscular 
power; you are purchasing thought 
and its expression. 

When you hire a man who hates 
his work, who is in a state of rebel- 
lion against organized industry and 
society, you are putting mental 
bombs and powder magazines into 
your business. 

The man who has taken normal 
human beings and so treated them as 
the result of his own mental char- 
acter that they have changed from 


“There is more lost by indecision than 


by wrong decision." 
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constructive to destructive human 
agents has committed a crime against 
himself and against society. 

And yet this very calamity is bound 
to occur and does occur inevitably 
when men are treated like machines 
or as mere numbers, where they are 
subject to the irresponsible whims of 
ignorant and bad-tempered foremen, 
where they are chosen for their work 
absolutely without reference to their 
fitness for it, where they are assigned 
to superiors of such a character that 
they mutually irritate and enrage 
each other. ` 

Men grow discontented, bitter and 
destructive when they are compelled 
to work to the point of exhaustion for 
a bare living, when they toil in the 
midst of hard conditions and uncon- 
genial surroundings with no hope of 
anything better, when their efforts 
are misdirected and their efficiency is 
lowered by incompetent and unskill- 
ful superiors, when they are given no 
knowledge of the purpose of the work 
they are doing and no inspiration in 
its accomplishment, when they are 
thrown into a position and given no 
opportunity ever to learn how to do 
anything but the one operation. 

And yet this is the way that the 
vast majority of employees in our in- 
dustries today are treated. And it is 
because of this that we are facing 
problems of unrest, increased cost of 
living, strife between employer and 
employee, political and economic dis- 
turbances and other evidences of the 
effect of the destructive principle. 

The ideal in employment is so to 
select, assign and train employees 
that they will express in their work 
their best positive, constructive 
thought and feelings. E 
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be EWSPAPERS are made in a 
hurry and should be read in 
the same way.” 

That is the way a friend put it to 
me coming in on the car the other 
day—and it would be hard to sum up 
an idea in better or terse form. 


The right kind of newspapers have 
done a fine work in the education of 
the masses. Surely I for one would 
rather find a man perusing a good 
newspaper than never reading any- 
thing at all. Every man and woman 
Should keep in touch with affairs in 
general — Jocal, national and world- 
wide, and the newspaper offers a 
means to this end. But to make it a 
point to read everything in a news- 
paper, to spend over its columns all 
the time or even a major part of the 
time one may have free for reading, 
that is carrying the newspaper habit 
too far. 


As my friend said — à newspaper 
is gotten up in a hurry and it should 
therefore be read in a hurry, while a 
greater amount of time and attention 
should be given the perusal of books 
or periodicals that were not made up 
in a hurry and the contents of which, 
therefore, are apt to be more worth 
assimilating. 

Get on a street car in any fair sized 
city between the hours of 5:30 and 
6:30, when the great mass of work- 
ers are homeward bound and notice 
the men whose noses are buried in the 
sporting extra of the evening paper. 
A fair share of them read it through, 
eolumn by column; and when the 
extra is exhausted they turn to the 
sporting section of the regular edi- 
tion. I have seen men get on a street 
ear when I did, turn to the sporting 
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section of their newspaper, and keep 
their eyes glued there as long as I 
was on the car, a matter of a good 
three-quarters of an hour. Such a 
one would certainly pass suma cum 
laude, as some of tne universities put 
it, i£ he were to take an examination 
on batting averages, club standings, 
and the relative merit of different 
twirlers — but just what good will 
that ever do him in life? I guess most 
red blooded Americans enjoy a good, 
scrappy base ball game ocsasionally, 
and most of us look instinctively to 
see how the home team came out to- 
day — but life's too short to spend 
three-quarters or a half hour a day 
keeping up with the base ball dope 
sheet or any other sheet like it. 

When there are so many really 
worth while things that we can read 
about—things that wili help develop 
our minds, our souls, our efficiency in 
life and business—why spend much 
time over those ephemeral things that 
constitute 99 per cent. of newspaper 
news? 

Let’s read our newspapers for the 
news, merely catching the headlines, 
going deep into what is worth know- 
ing, skipping entirely all the yellow 
stuff and then let’s pull out of our 
pocket some little book—and read it. 

If you have the newspaper habit 
badly, try cutting off a few minutes 
each day until you get down to where 
you can run through a newspaper 
hurriedly, and yet come out with 
everything worth while. It doesn’t 
take long, not over ten minutes. 

Then turn to something worth 
while—something solid, brain build- 
ing and thought provoking. And 
take as much time to it as you like, 

Only hurry through the newspaper. 
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A Strong Business Lesson on “How to Treat 
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HE personality of an employe 

may be either an asset or a lia- 

bility to the company that em- 
ploys him. The proprietor of a store 
may be reflected in a hundred ways 
—through his ads, his store atmos- 
phere, his show windows, and most of 
all, his employes, 

The employe soon adopts the atti- 
tude of the management—the public- 
begamned company never has public- 

be-pleased employes. 
e consequences are vital to the 
company's money drawer. 


THE PUBLIC-BE-DAMNED WAY 


Mrs. Jones goes into the public of- 
fice of a gas company for instance. 
She walks up to the New Business 
desk and says: 

"I am about to move into my new 
house in the north-end district. I 
find by some oversight on the part of 
some one that the gas heater has not 
been put in. Isn't there some way by 
which I can have this done by tomor- 
row night?" 

Percy Pinhead is behind the counter. 

He says: “The charge is five dol- 
lars." 

Mind you that five dollar charge is 
flung in the customer's face the first 
crack out of the box. 

She flashes back, following the lead 
of Pinhead. 

“I don't see why you have to 
charge for it now when you have to 
put it in anyhow." 

To which Percy makes the illumi- 
nating reply: 

"That's our regular charge, mad- 
am," and examines his well mani- 
cured finger nails to see if Florence 
has put on the tint. 
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“I suppose I shall have to pay it, 
but I think it is an outrage," grumbles 
Mrs. Jones. 

Percy has created another liability 
for the Gas Company. 

If the manager sees only the figures 
of his business, he looks only at the 
balance sheet. When he sees that five 
dollars to the credit of the Service 
Department, he thinks, “Good service 
department! Fine service depart- 
ment!" 

Mrs. Jones, of course, reads the 
service advertisements with a sweet 
smile of hearty approval, and the ad- 
vertising department has a fine 
chance to sell her a gas heater for the 
sun parlor, hasn't it? 

Who's the fault? 

Let us look on the other side of the 
picture. 

Mrs. Jones enters the service de- 
partment of the New-Kind-of-a-Gas- 
Company. She makes the same state- 
ment to the clerk behind the counter. 

“We are very glad to do that as a 
special favor to you, madam," replies 
the new-kind-of-a-clerk. 

"What is your name and address? 
You are going to move in tomorrow 
morning? Of course, that rushes us 
a good deal but I think we can man- 
age it for you.” 

Mrs. Jones is beaming. 

“Can’t the men get in tonight?" 
asks the clerk. 

"Yes, I will arrange so that they 
can," replies Mrs. Jones. 

“All right. We shall have to send 
a special crew of service men over 
there, They will have to work over- 
time, for whjch we will have to pay 
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them extra, as they have to come 
from another section of the city. We 
make a small charge of three dollars 
for the special service. You needn't 
pay now. I'll just put it on your 
monthly statement." 


Ileave it to your common sense and 
experience which clerk is an asset of 
his company. 

They both get the money. Doesn't 
it make any difference how they get 
1: 


Isay it makes all the difference in 
the world. How do you insure that 
kind of attention to your customer? 
Do you get it by sending out beauti- 
fully printed notices to all the depart- 


We occasionally touch one another in the hurry- 


| IFE, at its simplest, is complex and difficult. 
ing crowds, but it is only a brief and imperfect 


contact. 


For the most part, every human soul is alone with 


its problems. 
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ments that all the employes must be 
polite? 
No. 


You get it by thinking the-public- 
be-pleased thoughts — by training — 
by giving your people directions on 
how to handle the public, by making 
them understand that the way they 
treat your customers—their employ- 
ers—you will treat them. 

A little understanding of the man 
on the other side of the counter, 
though he may be wrong or misin- 
formed, he is always a human being 
—will work wonders in making any 
company an asset of the community 
and the community an asset of the 
company. 
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Sympathy and the common heritage urge us to hold 


out helping hands. 


But, all too often, we misunderstand. 


We hinder where we would aid. And, worst of all, we 


try to make others over according to our own patterns. 
The best we can do is to live up to our own ideals 


as nearly as possible, let the light of our lives shine out 
in couragous self-expression, and cease worrying about 
results. We are too finite and shortsighted to judge re- 
sults, anyhow. 

But, when a ray of the light we strive to keep burn- 
ing does reach some fellow traveler, does show him, a 
little more clearly, his own way, and we catch a note of 
his happier singing—then we know pure joy, all the sweet- 
er because unexpected. 

We get our pay for good work in the satisfaction of 
having done our best. To get response from one who has 
been helped is an added bonus. 


— Arthur W. Newcomb 
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How Guess Work Methods Produce 
Lack of Efficiency in Many Businesses 
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HE extraordinary thing about 

business, it has well been said, 

is not the great number of men 
or enterprises that fail but rather 
the surprisingly large number that 
succeed. 

It is soon found by the practical 
Students who make inquiry into the 
internal affairs of the average enter- 
prise that each shows a comparative- 
ly large number of what can be called 

reventable fundamental mistakes 
ived down or the effect overcome at 
the cost of great effort or large ex. 
penditure of money. 

"How does the average concern 
manage to survive" is the eternal 
question before the investigator. Or, 
to put it another way, how do they 
manage to make such senseless and 
costly mistakes in this present day 
of known and largely recorded busi- 
ness experience, theory and practice? 

What in its very nature may be 


termed the primary costly mistake’ 


usually found in retail, wholesale 
and even manufacturing plants, is the 
lack of an efficient arrangement of 
floor space and equipment. 
BADLY PLANNED BUILDING 

Upon inquiry it is generally ex- 
plained that it was not deemed neces- 
sary to build a working model to 
scale, showing the location of each 
department, each machine, each desk, 
each counter or fixture, each case, 
chair and above all, each worker. It 
was too much to determine units to 
show clearly the result of the day's 
output. 

No graphic study was made of the 
plan, allowing each department chief 
or worker with responsibility to move 
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under expert guidance. Distances 
were not measured. Each portion of 
the work was not considered in rela- 
tion to the business as a whole. No 
attempt at a scientific apportionment 
of space for future growth and ex- 
pansion was worked out. 

In most every case, even those of 
the so-called model plants buildings, 
stores, hotels, etc., there was only a 
general plan, supplemented with a lot 
of added guesses, desires or wishes of 
those in control, outlined for the 
architect’s third assistant draughts- 
man. Perhaps there was a later view 
of the blue prints. Some may have 
been changed to care for the striking- 
ly obvious needs. 

Often times, as a result, there is a 
fixed and permanent overhead charge 
on the enterprise in the shape of lost 
motion and wasted time in conducting 
the business because simple working 
needs were overlooked. 

The average architect is patheti- 
cally weak from a practical view- 
point. The windows, elevators, stairs 
and toilets are often located ineffi- 
ciently. 

Hardware that calls for continual 
polishing, partitions that cut off 
needed light, woodwork that shows 
wear, toilets that nauseate or disgust 
on account of poor location, are part 
of the burden most firms carry 
through their entire business history. 


BADLY ARRANGED STOCK 


Recently a large wholesale firm 
moved into a beautiful, five-story, re- 
inforced concrete structure where all 
the freight had to be brought in via 
the basement through sidewalk ele- 
vators, or the beautiful entrance and 
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display floor could not be used as 
laid out. 

A large brick building was placed 
so that all the loaded teams with local 
deliveries had to pull up-grade some 
four feet in about sixty to get to the 
street level. 

In a retail store, the office was built 
across the rear, so as to cut off the 
rear light, when it could have been 
located on a balcony in the center, and 
properly reflected light from front 
and rear windows would light both 
the store and the office bright as day. 

Tn another instance, offices for the 
use of the executives who should have 
quiet, were placed on the noisy street 
side of a big factory covering a block 
of ground. Nervous force expended 
needlessly on the part of highly paid 
engineers and similar workers means 
a big price to pay for a car-line street 
office entrance sign as the years go by. 

A wholesale grocer’s goods that 
moved every day on almost every or- 
der, had to be trucked from the rear 
because slow moving goods were 
stored near the front. The whole 
mistake necessitated re-piling thous- 
ands of cases and barrels. 

We can all recall instances where 
at great cost advertising campaigns 
had to be fitted by the expert to the 
business, or the business adjusted to 
fit in with the advertising so as to 
gave money or increase the net re- 
turn on money spent. The reason is 
lack of plans authorizing, in a graph- 
ie way, all the factors involved. 

Sometimes we find the advertising 
department located in noisy, dark or 
cramped quarters to allow for seldom 
used space on the part of directors 
and officials not active every day in 
the direction of the enterprise. 


BAD PLANS CAUSE WASTE IN ADVER- 
TISING 


Another phase of the lack of plan- 
ning is the refusal of business men 
or department heads to recognize 
changed methods of doing business or 
the following of the lead of some com- 
petitor on the wrong track. These 
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mistakes are at the bottom of some 
of the big losses successful business 
firms have lived down, which could 
be avoided if money were regularly 
expended on carefully planned study, 
investigation and counsel. 

The production of cut-outs, win- 
dow displays, banners, newspaper 
cuts, lantern slides and all the rest of 
the so-called dealer's selling helps, 
without a carefully analyzed and test- 
ed plan of distribution to insure their 
use by the trade is a generally ac- 
cepted way of wasting money in 
advertising. 

A seventy-five per cent. waste of 
display material is not unusual. 

One of the primary causes is the 
poor packing of individual pieces to 
insure their reaching the dealer in 
perfect condition. It is false econ- 
omy usually ordered by one who does 
not analyze the situation. 

Another neglected factor is to have 
an intelligent and experienced work- 
er spend the time and money to insure 
the right display material or electros 
reaching each dealer. A department 
Store in San Francisco receives at 
least $1500 worth of useless electros 
each year. 


BADLY PLANNED LABELS AND TRADE 
MARES 


One of the simplest demonstrations 
of the lack of counsel, study and an- 
alysis is to look at the labels, designs 
and color schemes, trade names and 
trade marks of the average small 
manufacturer or jobber, and see what 
a drag it is to carry them along and 
do enough business to make a profit, 
80 that the enterprise can grow. 

How many retailers or manufac- 
turers—or jobbers for that matter— 
realize the cost of prominently fea- 
turing or displaying the slow selling, 
highly profitable goods out of proper 
proportion to the easily sold, readily 
consumed lines? 

How many firms can show a chart 
and accumulated data demonstrating 
that new lines added are the profit 
makers they believe them to be? 
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The average business man is usu- 
ally working against, not with eco- 
nomic conditions, because he cannot 
intelligently study comparative and 
fundamental statistics of crops, 
building records, real estate values, 
failures, commodity prices, bank 
clearings, security values, labor and 
social conditions, ete, He disdains 
paying for a competent service of an 
expert organization until too late. 

How many business men use a 
skeleton diagram of policy, purpose 
and reasonable expectancy to build 
on, except in the department of sales? 
Rightly prepared, such a diagram is 
the source of guidance and a safety 
valve as a protection against fool 
moves or conclusions. 


UNANALYZED IMITATION 


Enterprises that succeed, if one is 
permitted to analyze them and to re- 
view their history, are most interest- 
ing. In every department that had to 
do with the finance, facilities, buying, 
selling or advertising, it will be found 
that the unnecessary expenditures on 
account of the usual hurried, empiri- 
cal methods were a dozen to a hun- 
dred times more costly than a thor- 
ough study or consultation and the 
same use of working models, test 
campaigns, investigations or writ- 
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HE first requisite of a good citizen . . . 

] shall be able and willing to pull his own, weight; 
that he shall not be a mere passenger, but shall do 

his share in the work that each generation of us finds 
ready to hand; and furthermore, that in doing his work, 
he shall show not only the capacity for sturdy self-help, 
but also self-respecting regard for the rights of others." 


ten or charted analysis and sum- 
maries could possibly have been. 


Willingness to accept the procedure 
of one man or enterprise as an out- 
growth of motives directed to ends 
similar to their own, is a costly ten- 
dency on the part of many executives. 
The uncritical and unreflective mode 
of following competitors and the cost- 
ly mistakes resulting from misinter- 
pretation of the motive or object of a 
competitor explains more than one 
costly error grafted into an otherwise 
healthy business. 


Too many business conieluaions de- 
pend on the presumptions of the 
imagination, not on convictions of 
the intellect of the men at the helm. 


Reaching out for temporary gain 
or advantage, allowing sentiment to 
rule instead of justice, partial or in- 
complete organization compelling the 

thinker or executive to be a routine 
doer, are other phases indicating a 
lack of abstract reviewing in many 
enterprises. 

It can be safely said that few, if 
any, business enterprises are so well 
planned, systematized and organized 
on a commonsense efficiency basis, 
that a competent business counselor 
cannot show simple and direct ways 
of eliminating waste or lost motion. 
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E had entered a stationer's 

shop to buy comic valentines 

of the old-fashioned variety 
that are perhaps more expressive 
than delicate. 

“We don’t carry that kind any 
more,” said the stationer. “Nothing 
that has a sting in it or a derogatory 
reference," 

"You mean that you can't get 
them?" I inquired in some surprise. 

“I mean that we don't buy them,” 
he smiled, and there was a significant 


twinkle in his eye which was full of . « 


explanation. 

The incident recalled vividly to my 
mind the fact that during the Christ- 
mas holidays I had inquired at a con- 
fectioner's for several pounds of 
what is generally known as "mix 
candy—mostly sugar, I had supposed 
—of different shapes and various col- 
ors—which sold for from five to ten 
cents a pound and was dished up out 
of greàt barrels. It occurred to me 
that the children to whom I intended 
presenting it would be delighted with 
almost anything provided it was 
sweet. 

Imagine my mortification, then, 
when the confectioner told me: 

“I never handie any such candy as 
that. It has to be sold so cheap that 
the manufacturer can't afford to put 
even a decent grade of sugar in it. 
There is no telling what kind of stuff 
goes into the most of it. I really 
wouldn't feed it to my pigs." 

And I had been about to buy five 
pounds of it! 

Shortly after this, I called with a 
friend at a drug store where he de- 
sired to buy a well-known, much-ad- 
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vertised patent medicine. I was re- 
lieved to hear the druggist say : 

“Im sorry, but we don't carry that 
in stock any more." 

“What’s the reason for that?" was 
my friend's inquiry. 

“Because I've found that it isn't a 
good remedy. It doesn’t do what it 
ig advertised to do. There are cer- 
tain chemicals in it which are dis- 
tinctly injurious. I can make up a 
preparation for your trouble or fill a 
prescription, but I haven’t anything 

just as good' as the remedy you ask 
or." 

“But when your patrons demand a 
remedy, isn't it up to you to furnish 
it for them?" 


NOT ALWAYS "WHAT THE PUBLIC 
WANTS" 


The druggist looked at him amused- 
ly, and asked in reply: 

"Suppose my patrons demanded 
milk shakes of ice cream mixed with 
corrosive sublimate and were willing 
to pay twenty-five cents apiece for 
them? Do you think it would pay me 
to sell such a mixture—from either a 
business or a moral standpoint? 

There was no answer. 

“You are the first druggist I ever 
knew,” I put in, “who advised one of 
his eustomers not to buy a certain 
patent medicine because it was harm- 
ful, and furthermore did not handle 
the medicine." 

"In the first place," this retailer 
began, "it is bad business to try to 
sell people poison—especially under 
some other name. Laying aside all 
considerations of morals, decency, 
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duty to the public and the like, I 
doubt if a business could run very 
long that relied upon such sales. The 
people will find it out after a few of 
them had been murdered and they 
wouldn’t come back, Besides, public 
indignation would probably get in a 
state of excitement. 

“In the second and more important 
place, the retailer has the power in 
his own hands practically to throttle 
the sale of any sort of injurious pro- 
duct—whether it is patent medicine, 
canned goods, glucose candy, bad 
meats or anything else. The nub of 
the trouble, you will find, is that re- 
tailers are afraid to exercise an arbi- 
trary function in buying their stock. 

"Yet, their experience and knowl- 
edge give them a perfect right to be 
arbitrary. They always succumb to 
the old, worn-out adage of 'Give peo- 
ple what they want." 

“I tell you that half — yes, more 
than half — the people don't know 
what they want. e present effi. 
ciency of salesmanship today proves 
that to my mind. You can sell them 
almost anything. Make them want 
something that wilt be of benefit to 
them and in which they get full value, 
is what I say.” 

In that fashion this retailer 
summed up the salient features of a 
rather vital situation in present-day 
business. But it is clearly a situation 
which few business men seem to 
recognize. 


LOW PRICE LOW QUALITY 


The power of the retailer to require 
that his public be given justice in the 
food it buys or the clothes it wears 
or the sweets it munches is an enor- 
mous one, but how often does he ex- 
ercise it? 

Of course, the fundamental of busi- 
ness is profit. That is why the re- 
tailer is in business. Consequently, 
the profit must not be obscured by 
these far-fetched theories on the mor- 
als of retailing. 

But there is seldom nowadays a ref- 
utation of the saying that “Honesty 
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is the best policy.” It is universally 
accepted. 

Then why, one may well ask, does 
a twentieth century merchant allow 
another moral no less true as applied 
to business to frighten him into a 
panic? 


I asked a merchant how much he- 


would lose every year by refusing to 
buy as well as sell certain goods 
which he positively knew were either 
shoddy, not-worth the money asked 
or physically injurious. 

“We shouldn’t lose anything by it, 
I am sure. We'd simply sell the pub- 
lic something else, just as good or 
even better, to take the place of the 
old stuff. 

“A great many articles of mer- 
chandise are adulterated because 
they can be sold for less in that form 
and thousands of people are looking 
for cheap purchases or bargains. 
Well, when you buy a bargain, its a 
bargain. You can generaily be quite 
certain that you are getting no more 
than you pay for. Now people are 
beginning to realize this and they 
are more willing to listen to the re- 
tailer’s constant harangue that the 
‘best is always the cheapest." 

COMPENSATION FOR THE RETAILER 

“But suppose," I persisted, “that 
your business did show a loss in sales 
or profit following the institution of 
such a high moral plane?" 

"What we lost in profit, we should 
more than make up in other ways— 
other goods and better goods or in 
our reputation, our good will. 

“I've run my business on the theory 
that the people ought to have what 
they want and what they are able to 
pay for, provided the goods are worth 
the money and not a positive injury. 
But I am cutting down my stock and 
exercising a larger, more discretion- 
ary, more arbitrary judgment, if you 
please, in selection than ever before. 
Very shortly I shall establish the tac- 
it policy of giving the publie what I 
think it ought to have. 

“I mean to use my twenty years’ 
experience in protecting the public 
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from frauds and injuries they haven’t 
time to know about. 

“Every grocer, for example, knows 
the kind of canned stuff he buys. He 
knows its general reputation and that 
of the house. If he is at all observant 
—and grocers have to be to be suc- 
cessful—he generally knows which of 
“his goods have preservatives — ben- 
zoate of soda and the like — in them, 
which of his so-called fig cakes are 
made of a paste with nothing in it 
but apple butter and millet seed. It 
doesn't take long to get on to these 
little deceptions; some of them are 
common talk about a grocery store. 
Even the pure food Jaw doesn't catch 
them all. 

"Now, many of them are perfectly 
harmless. As far as I know, apple 
butter and millet seed are harmless. 
But I use that merely as an illustra- 
lion. There are other and larger de- 
ceptions very well known in the gro- 
cery, dry goods and almost every oth- 
er retail business that really are 
harmful and fraudulent. 

“Now, I maintain, the retailer him- 
self can do more to keep these decep- 
tions from harming the public than 
the law or even the public itself. 

"In most places where reforms 
have come the public has had to move 
first by boycotting merchants who 
sold fraudulent goods and by enact- 
ing local laws. Those same mer- 
chants, of course, lost by the agita- 
tion, whereas, really, they might have 
gained immeasurably by making cap- 
ital, publicly, of their determination 
to throw away or refuse to sell such 
contraband. All of which in the pub- 
lic eye would have been a shrewd 
Stroke of good business.” 


HOW RETAILERS DODGE RESPON- 
SIBILITY 

Which is a very simple proposition, 
though to be sure it is seldom taken 
advantage of. But the retailers them- 
selves have not as a class adopted 
such a policy. That is not to say that 
the personne! of the retailing busi- 
ness lacks moral tone. It merely lacks 
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information as to what has been done 
in isolated cases and what might be 
done. Perhaps it is more of an indi- 
cation of the lack of thought concern- 
ing the moral obligation to the public 
under which the retailer operates his 
business. 

The commonly accepted theory is 
that people who do not find what they 
want in one store will go to another. 
It is therefore the first law of latter- 
day competition to carry the things. 
in stock that people want; not the 
same things that the competitor car- 
ries but another brand of the same 
thing or things that are “just as 
good." It is in following out that 
principle of competition that so many 
retailers have allied themselves with 
the manufacturers of impure, adul- 
terated and fraudulent goods. In 
this respect, competition has resolved 
itself into the questionable practice 
of imitation. 

But will the customer take his 
trade to a competitor when he knows 
—when, in fact, he has his grocer's 
word and reputation for it—that the 
thing he seeks is harmful and 
fraudulent? 


WHY NOT TRUST YOUR RETAILER? 


Suppose that you desire a can of 
tomatoes. You ask your grocer for 
the Tom Fool brand; he says he 
doesn't carry that in stock, but he has 
the Humpty Dumpty, which he tells 
you is practically the same thing. Do 
you walk out of his store and on down 
two or three blocks rather to find a 
can of Tom Fool tomatoes, especially 
since you may have traded with this 
groeer for years and know that he 
and whatever he says are perfectly 
reliable? Don't you, instead, accept 
your grocer's word for it, decide to 
give the new brand a trial at least 
and probably ever after use the 
Humpty Dumpty brand of canned 
tomatoes? 

Now, suppose that your lifelong 
grocer told you that the Tom Fool 
brand of canned tomatoes was pre- 
served with benzoate of soda or some 
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other injurious chemical and that the 
Humpty Dumpty brand was not. 

What would be the effect? 

Would you still be inclined to hunt 
up the Tom Fool brand in spite of 
your grocer’s advice? If you did 
that, wouldn’t it be a strange refuta- 
tion of the confidence you have for 
years placed in a man who might eas- 
ily sell you bad eggs, rancid butter, 
skippery cheese, wormy prunes or 
short measure,—but all of which he 
doesn’t do. 

Briefly, how much reliance do you 
place in your retailer? How much of 
your confidence does he have? Don’t 
you trust him at all? And how much 
of a retailer will he actually be unless 
he has some small share of public 
trust in the community where he does 
business? 

You might say to yourself, as I 
have heard people say: 

“Oh, yes; Jones wants me to buy 
Humpty Dumpty tomatoes because 
he makes a bigger profit per can on 
them than on the Tom Fool.” 

And isn’t Jones morally entitled to 
a fraction higher profit if he is abso- 
lutely trustworthy in everything he 
sells? Isn't half a cent or two cents 
a pretty reasonable premium for 
one’s insurance against the agony of 
ptomaine and the payment of a phy- 
sician’s fee? 

But suppose Jones carried both 
brands in stock. And suppose he said 
to you: 

“Now, I advise you to buy Humpty 
Dumpty brand. The Tom Fool toma- 
toes are preserved with an injurious 
chemical and might give you pto- 
maine poisoning. I have both brands.” 

cee you be apt. to say, in ef- 


Well, why in the dickens do you 
earry Tom Fool tomatoes? You are 
perfectly frank and honest in telling 
me about harmful preservatives, but 
the fact that you handle goods con- 
taining them makes me so suspicious 
of your entire stock that I think I 
will go elsewhere.” 
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And what does the retailer say? 
Generally this: 

“Well, if I ‘talk’ one brand as 
against another, people call me a 
crook and say that I’m trying to get 
rich quick at the expense of my cus- 
tomers. If I should tell people the 
stuff I handle has benzoate of soda or 
bugs or something else in it, they’d 
call me a criminal. So what’s the use, 
anyway? I’m going to sell what I can 
make a profit on and keep my mouth 
shut; thé public and the pure food 
law be damned.” 


“NOT MY LOOKOUT” IS NO EXCUSE 


I have heard retailers say: "Well, 
whose look-out is it? Certainly not 
mine. The stuff is here. If people 
want it, it’s their’s to buy; if not, 
they can leave it alone." 

But is that, after all the merchant’s 
advertising and sales efforts to get 
business, a proper discharge of the 
moral obligation? 

Ts it good business? 

Isn’t it, rather, not only bad busi- 
ness and sordid lack of charity, but 
gross and utter selfishness as well? 

We have all heard the same kind of 
retailer say: “There are plenty oth- 
er people in town who will buy the 
goods." 

Yes, but are there plenty of others? 

What is public opinion? 

What is the Doorstep Gazette? the 
Back Fence News? the After-Dinner 
Gossip? And who is Mrs. Grundy? 

Many a merchant, particularly in 
the smaller cities, has wished that 
these great combinations “in re- 
straint of trade” had never existed. 

In other words, can the retailer 
bite the hand that feeds him and still 
continue to feed from that hand? 
And isn’t that precisely the thing the 
retailer does and expects to do when 
he fails or refuses to warn his pat- 
rons of fraudulent goods or when he 
palms off preserved or shoddy goods 
and thus debases himself merely for 
the sake of a few pennies? 


PE 
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RETRIBUTION NEARLY COMES HOME 


A relative of mine owned a large 
merchandise store in a town of near- 
ly 4,000, in which I had the privilege 
of learning some of the fundamental 
ins and out of retailing. We worked 
off the over-stock of canned stuff that 
was likely to spoil on a bargain coun- 
ter, sometimes making it a “leader” 
to attract people into the store. 5x 

One day a gross of cans of baked 
pork and beans were set out to sell at 
4 cents a can, the regular 10 and 15 
cent size. It was getting warm and 
we were afraid to carry them very 
far into the summer. The 4 cents 
was principally loss, but it was an 
attraction. 

About four o'clock that day the 
proprietor was summoned to his 
home in the greatest haste. There he 
found his ten-year-old son writhing 
on a bed of agony with what the doc- 
tor called ptomaine poisoning. When 
the boy finally gained sufficient relief 
to talk coherently, he said that he and 
three other boys had bought two cans 
of pork and beans from that bargain 
counter and with two cents’ worth of 
crackers had made a mid-afternoon 
feast. As it happened, none of the 
other boys were affected. 

But that incident marked the be- 
ginning of a thorough revolution in 
that store. There were no more such 
bargains; the over-stock was tested 
absolutely before it was sold and de- 
stroyed if the least bit suspicious. It 
was a lesson which probably saved 
this merchant hundreds of dollars in 
actual cash and prevented him from 
the loss of prestige and good will 
which sometimes is incaluable in 
terms of dollars and cents, I know 
personally how often he actually 
winced when he thought of the pos- 
sible resulis of that incident and the 
amount and degree of derogatory ad- 
vertising and boycotting that might 
easily have been his lot. 

This moral obligation under which 
the retailer operates to protect his 
patrons is a new status which many 
retailers have not yet come to recog- 
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nize or to understand. Very slowly, 
indeed, are we reconstructing or re- 
interpreting the phrase: ‘Business 
is business.” 

In this connection, it is easy to see 
that sometimes business is not busi- 
ness, but plain murder. 

But the moral side of business is 
very little discussed. 

As a business man the retailer rec- 
ognizes his position in the community 
easily enough. As a force in local 
politics or government or in the 
church his status is clear to himself 
and to the public. But how seldom 
he ignores his moral obligation to 
the community as a merchant—as a 
retailer! 


CAN YOU ANSWER THIS QUESTION? 


A small town merchant of my ac- 
quaintance was brought face to face 
with this moral side of his business 
and his duty to the lives within his 
field in a very forcible manner one 
day by a young man, well under age. 
This boy had asked for a package of 
cigarettes, but his youth was so appar- 
ent that the merchant felt immediate-. 
Jy the wrong of selling them to him. 
And he could not resist a fatherly im- 
pulse to dissuade the boy from his 
purpose. 

“My boy,” he began, don’t you know 
that you are much too young to be 
smoking cigarettes? Why, they'll 
stunt your growth and dull your 
mind and ruin your health before 
you're twenty-one. You ought not 
smoke." 

The boy looked up at the merchant 
a moment and then asked: 

“Why do you sell them, then?” 

The question staggered the retail- 
er and so impressed him with his own 
culpability and complicity that he at 
once disposed of his tobacco stock and 
Kwong never to sell another ounce 
of it. 


IT REEKS WITH ANCIENT SOPHISTRY 


Naturally, that age-old argument 
always rises up to combat a question 
of that sort: s 
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“If I don't sell it, some other fellow 
will.” 

Saloonkeepers have always excused 
themselves on that basis. I have even 
known of saloonkeepers and their bar- 
tenders who never drank a drop of 
the poison they sold and looked to the 
community for praise for their 
abstinence. 


But did their abstinence make the . 


crime or sin any the less heinous? 

Neither does a druggist drink his 
patent medicines, perhaps, or a phy- 
Sician the potions he concocts for the 
benefit of others. 

There is an old story of a restaur- 
ant keeper who went across the street 
to the hotel to get his meals. 

The argument that you might as 
well sell it as the other fellow does 
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not carry any more weight nowadays 
than the total abstinance theory of 
publie support or sympathy on the 
part of the liquor dealer. Each is à 
subterfuge or an attempt to escape 
the real argument. 

So far from looking solely to the 
public for certain beneficial changes 
in retailing, the public has a right to 
look to the retailer. For there is a 
contract between the two: Here is 
my money, so much of it daily and 
my constant patronage and good will. 
In return for this I must have full 
value and protection. You are better 
acquainted with possible frauds than 
I could ever hope to be; it is your 
business to be so informed, and if you 
expect my business you must be will- 
ing to see that I have justice and 
proper value for my money. 


Honesty is a quality that is much 
misunderstood. It does not meam the 
mere paying of debts or the mere 
giving of value received. It is a 
word that commercialism has appro- 
priated without right, and it doesn’t 
belong there at all. The most dis- 
honest men of all are those who are 
honest in their dealings with others, 
but not honest with themselves. 
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HO in your organization can 

put the best selling talk into 

a letter? Who can bring out 
a verbal selling point most forcibly? 

If yours is a manufacturing orga- 
nization, ten to one it's the man who 
designs the product. 

Not that he knows it—if you asked 
him to write a sales argument for you 
he would turn out something as form- 
al as a blue print, and as lifeless, 
What I mean is his ordinary every- 
day letters, his explanations of fea- 
tures of the product, the homely 
stories he will ten, in his hours of 
ease, of the struggles he has been 
through in perfecting every little de- 
tail of the machine, Points that had 
seemed merely dead steel and bronze 
take on an air of romance as he tells 
of their development, of his battles 
for the best. These things contain 
the vital spark that interest and con- 
vince the prospective buyer. 


TO WHAT CLASS SHOULD YOUR ADS 
APPEAL? 


And that interest and conviction is 
the whole object of your advertising 
and sales campaigns, whether you op- 
erate a business by mail, or through 
salesmen. 

If only writers of advertising 
would cease caring so much about 
what other advertising men say about 
their style of argument, if only they 
would keep in closer touch with de- 
signing and manufacturing, if only 
they would spend weeks where they 
now spend hours talking with pros- 
pective buyers of the product, there 
would be an increase of fifty per cent. 
in advertising efficiency. 
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THE MAN WHO OBJECTS A MINE OF 
INSPIRATION 


Note that I say “prospective buy- 
ers of the product.” It is my observa- 
tion that most advertising men who 
are trying to get pointers for their 
advertising interview users of their 
product. They do it because that's 
the easiest way. 


Tt's easier to talk to a user on a 
friendly basis if you have a satisfac- 
tory product than it is to go after the 
man who is not a user. 


Here's the danger of talking to a 
user: if he is satisfied with your pro- 
duct, he probably is a steady reader 
of your advertising, and has listened 
carefully to what your salesmen have 
told him, in order to have pointers to 
use in conversation with others. So 
that if you ask him for good points 
in the product he'll simply repeat 
some of your own dope, which makes 
you feel that it is good stuff, and 
starts the fatal bee of self satisfac- 
tion buzzing around your head. 


But if, on the other hand, you. go 
to a man who ought to be a user, but 
who for some reason has not bought, 
you'll get your eyes opened. 

For example, suppose you are writ- 
ing Advertising for a six-cylinder 
motor car with cylinders cast en bloc; 
you have printed all sorts of argu- 
ments favoring your clean design, 
simplicity, etc. 

But when old man Schmidt informs 
you he wouldn't have one as a gift 
because five years ago one of his 
friends bought a four-cylinder cast 
en bloc motor which froze up and 
cracked, and he had to buy a whole 
new set of cylinders, you'll begin to 
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see that the man with the cast in pairs 
cylinders, or single unit cylinders on 
his car has some field of argument as 
well as you. 

Now then, if in verbal debate with 
Schmidt you can convince him that 
the good points of your engine off-set 
any chance he might take in buying 
one, then you have the basis for a real 
sales talk that will convince thous- 
ands of Schmidts. 


USE LANGUAGE YOUR PROSPECTS 
UNDERSTAND 

Don't assume that the public knows 
much about your product when you 
are writing advertisements or sales 
talks. It doesn't — particularly if 
you're selling a mechanical product. 
I had this driven home to me one 
night last winter. 

I dropped off the train at a little 
town in Northern Mississippi just at 
dusk. There wasn't such a thing as 
a street light, there wasn't a sidewalk, 
there didn't seem to be anything in 
that town but mud and niggers. But 
T had the name of a man who ought 
to buy an automobile. The roads 
were too muddy to get my demonstra- 
tor there, so I was to make a catalog 
demonstration. If you've ever tried 
it, you'll know how cheerful I was. I 
found him all right, but he wasn't ex- 
actly tickled to death to see me. Said 
a competitor was already on the 
ground, with a car. His boss hadn't 
been so stingy as mine and had let 
him ship it in. He also told me that 
a clothing merchant across the street 
was going to buy the same car he 
bought, and they had practically de- 
cided upon the competing car. 

His Southern courtesy caused him 
to grant me an interview for eight 
that evening in the olantation store, 
the merchant vromising to come also. 
Meantime, T planned harder than ever 
before on a sales campaign. 

First, I called on my competitor to 
congratulate him and to size him up. 
I found him well versed in car con- 
struction, but inclined to talk techni- 
cally. For instance, in explaining 
the motor to a bystander he talked of 
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"cubic feet of piston displacement,” 
which made the listener look foolish. 
Taking my cue from that, I prepared 
my argument for the evening. 

Being an old N. C. R. man, I had 
to have a blackboard. We made that 
by taking a roll of ordinary wrapping 
paper and hanging it up on a smooth 
wall,so I could pull it out as we went 
along. ! got some colored crayons 
from a school boy. When we were 
at Jast settled, I didn't talk my car at 
all—simply by sketches showed how 
gasoline enters the cylinders, how it 
explodes and forces down the pistons, 
how power is transmitted through the 
crank shaft, and then gradually to 
the rear wheels. They understood 
every word, and both men gave me 
their order that night without men- 
tioning the competing car. 

Afterward, I found the merchant 
had told my competitor that our car 
had a better motor, a better clutch, a 
better rear axle, and in fact was bet- 
tel all the way through. 


THE DESIGNER KNEW THE BEST SELL- 
ING ARGUMENT 


Of course lots of cars are sold to 
men who have already owned cars, 
and such detail is unnecessary, but 
lots of cars would be sold to men who 
have never bought them if they un- 
derstood them better. 

And to an unmechanical' man 
you've got to use kindergarten 
methods. 

But let’s go back to the matter of 
getting your pointers from the de- 
signer. I saw this well illustrated a 
couple of years ago. 

new concern, manufacturing 
electrical apparatus for use on auto- 
mobiles had perfected a new device 
on which it had staked every cent it 
had or could borrow. The manage- 
ment hoped to sell only one big firm 
the first year. Success in that sale 
meant everything. 

The sales manager was too smart to 
tackle it alone. He took along the in- 
ventor of the apparatus, and ar- 
ranged for an interview with the 
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Company’s officials and engineers. 
The engineers were extremely. afraid 
to put the new apparatus on the car. 
They stated their objection and as 
they did the sales manager wrote 
every one down on a blackboard. 

After. all had finished, the inventor 
arose, and beginning at the first an- 
swered every objection. He wouldn't 
leave one until they admitted he had 
answered it to their satisfaction, 

When it was all over there was 
nothing to do. but sign the order. It 
meant a three million dollar contract. 

Furthermore, the sales manager 
had a report of the whole proceedings 
and used the inventor’s argument as 
buy your stuff, if it’s right. 


If we love ourjneighbors as our- 
selves; if in our riches we are poor in 
spirit, and in our poverty we are rich 
8 in grace; if our charity vaunteth not it- 
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the basis of his advertising and sales 
campaigns to such effect that the fac- 
tory doubles itself every year. 

Think it over, you men who are 
spending the money for advertising. 

Your responsibility is not to write 
an ad. that pleases your artistic 
sense, or that will bring praise from 
your brother ad. men. g 

Your responsibility to the stock- 
holders of your company is to bring 
in many dollars for every one your 
department spends. 

Don't look up to the sky for your 
inspiration; get out in the shops. 
Keep close to the men who produce. 
Then your language will be that of 
the man who wants to buy, and he'll 


self, but suffereth long and is kind; if 
when our brother asks a loaf we give 
ourselves instead; if each day draws in 
opportunity and sets in achievement: 
however small; then each day is Christ’s 
day and we are in his presence... i 
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A Rosary for the New Year 


By MARY L. 


Inthe day when doubts assail, 

In the night when fears prevail, 

When your faith begins to fail, 
Hope on; 

Write upon the open scroll, 

Of the parchment of your soul, 
Hope on! Hope on! Hope on! 

Then continue to affirm, 

With resolve that's high and stern, 

Till the thought begins to burn, 
I can; 

Till its echos roll and roll, 

'Cross the parchment of the soul, 
Ican! Ican! Ican! 


Are you pushed against the wall, 

And the wall about to fall? 

And there's nothing else at all? 
Strive on; 

Have you scrawled a-down the scroll, 

That you have a weakling's soul? 
Strive on! Strive on! Strive on! 

No man knows what he can do, 

Till he's forced to put it through, 

Courage, then, my hand to you; 
Fight on! 

Courage, comrade, clear the scroll! 

Use the stuff that's in your soul, 
Fight on! Fight on! Fight on! 


When the heart is faint with strife, 
Tn the storm and rush of life, 
And the sorrows that art ripe, 
Be calm; 
On the heights above the dole, 
There is refuge for the soul, 
Be calm! Be calm! Be calm! 
When the roses bloom in June, 
And the world is all in tune, 
When your hopes beat high at noon, 
Keep calm; 
On life’s summit then enroll, 
In the secret of your soul, 
Keep calm! Keep calm! Keep 
calm! 
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When no danger’s lurking near, 
When the heart is free from fear, 
When the skies are blue and clear, 
Sail on; 
Then, with glory in your soul, 
O'er life's sparkling ocean roll, 
Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! 
When the lights along the shore, 
Faintly glimmer, low'r and low'r, 
Till their feeble flicker's o'er, 
Fare on; 
Mind your rudder, keep control, 
Be the captain of your soul, 
Fare on! Fare on! Fare on! 


Brave the wide and surging seas, 
Shun the reef of Slothful Ease, 
Through the gates of Hercules, 
Push on; 
Round the fearful treach'rous shoals, 
That have wrecked a million souls, 
Push on! Push on! Push on! 
Ever tow'rd the harbor bar, 
Where your hopes and treasures are, 
Though above you—not a star, 
Pull on; 
By the lamp within your soul, 
You must see and make the goal, 
Pull on! Pull on! Pull on! 


When, with joy you press the shore, 
With the toil and hazard o'er, 
As you rest your trusty oar, 

Smile on; 


Then, with vict’ry in your soul, 
Hang this banner on the scroll, 
Smile on! Smile on! Smile on! 


When the last hard pull is won, 

And the last gay song is sung, 

As the evening bells aré rung, 
Trust on; 


With your ros'ry in your soul, 
Breathe this password on the scroll, 
Trust on! Trust on! Trust on! 


E 
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Practical Business Suggestions 


By y EDWIN A. FERDON in The Business Builder 


NOON 


The Business Value of the Kept Promise 


and How 


S we hurried to catch the subur- 
ban train the other evening my 
assistant remarked in no merry 

tone of voice: "If there's one thing 
Ihate, it's to have a dry cleaner prom- 
ise to get a suit to me on a certain 
date and then disappoint me. I sent 
a suit out to be cleaned two days ago 
and they told me they'd deliver it to- 
day sure. I dismissed the matter 
from my mind and never thought of 
it till five minutes ago, too late to call 
them up. Here I'm due at a little 
party tonight and I'll have to wear a 
seedy looking suit. Why don’t some 
of these fellows start a system by 
which they can keep track of their 
promises ?” 

TI admit I've often asked the same 
question myself, And really, why 
isn’t it possible for any establishment 
that aims to build up a clientele of 
satisfied customers, to arrange a sys- 
tem for keeping track of promises 
made and seeing that they are ful- 
filled to the letter? 

Naturally this would. be more diffi- 
cult of accomplishment in some lines 
of industry than others — but it is 
really not an insurmountable obstacle 
in any business. 

Just as a basis to work from, sup- 
pose we take the business of the dry 
cleaner against which my assistant 
inveighed. When the suit was turned 
over to the proprietor or to one of 
his clerks or his driver (which party 
makes no difference) and the promise 
of delivery on a certain day was 
given, the representative of that es- 
tablishment made the promise either 
(1) because he knew delivery could 
be made, (2) because he thought de- 
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livery could be made, or (3) although 
he knew delivery could not be made. 


PROMISES KEPT—-A KEY NOTE 


Any merchant or business man who 
makes promises or allows hís assist- 
ants to make promises to customers 
knowing that it will be impossible to 
fulfill such agreements, is merely 
taking a deliberate step to kill trade. 
For a habit of that sort grows fast, 
while the customers who get in its 
way are apt to go fast. 

The only possible reason for adopt- 
ing such a method can be found in the 
fear that some business will be lost, 
because a customer's demand can't 
be met to the letter. 

The fact of the matter is that most 
eustomers never do give the date 
when they need the goods, but put the 
date much earlier, for fear that other- 
wise they won't get delivery when 
they do actually need the goods. In 
other words, customers have been 
educated to believe that the merchant 
seldom keeps his promises; hence 
they try to play safe. 

If I were the proprietor of the dry 
cleaning establishment in question, I 
believe I would make the keynote of 
my campaign for business the fact 
that I made deliveries when promised. 
Fd put this in my advertising—and 
then live up to the demands it made 
on the business, 

This could be accomplished by first 
having it plainly understood that no 
representative of the business had a 
right to make any promise of delivery 
that he was not positive could be kept. 
If it were a case of accommodating a 
eustomer with a particularly quick 
delivery, then it would be up to the 
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management to say yes or no. If the 
answer were yes, the promise would 
be binding. 


HOW TO KEEP PROMISES 


Having established an understand- 
ing that promises of delivery are 
made to be kept, not broken, I should 
install a tickler system in the office 
and every time an order came in, a 
card would go into that file giving 
name, article and date of delivery 
promised. The cards in this file 
would go by dates and each morning 
& clerk would take out every card 
bearing a date of delivery promise for 
that day. Every such order would 
have to be out of the shop before 
closing time. 

Of course, the best laid schemes 
sometimes go wrong. If, then, for 
any reason beyond control I found 
that an order, could not be delivered 
the day promised, someone who pe 
sessed tact and good temper would be 
delegated to call up the party in ques- 
tion and inform him or her of our 
backsliding. That might cause a bad 
ten minutes and very occasionally it 
might cause the loss of a customer— 
but at least it would indicate that we 
had some concern in the matter, and 
that we knew that the promise had 
been made. 

Now, that's my outline of what I 
think I'd do under the circumstances, 
if I were running a dry cleaning es- 
tablishment—and the same method 
would seem applicable with slight 
variations to most any line of* 
business. 

At any rate, I wouldn't advertise 
as does a dry cleaner I know of, 
“Goods called for and delivered in 
three days," and then fail regularly 
to live up to my advertisement. Bet- 
ter say six days and deliver in five, 
than say three and deliver in four. 


TRANSLATED STARS OFTEN UNPROFIT- 
ABLE 


There are two ways of getting 
the right men to fill responsible po- 
sitions that open up from time to 
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time in any business. One method is 
to raise them in your busines, the 
other is to hire them from the outside. > 

Sometimes it is absolutely neces- 
sary to go into the open and find just 
the man needed to fill a position of 
importance, because of the lack of ma- 
terial at hand; but often it happens 
that employers go outside the busi- 
ness and pay big prices to bring men 
in when a careful analysis of the 
avaiable timber within the business 
would disclose the right man for the 
place, 

Go outside and bring in a stranger 
to fill an important position and you 
take nothing less than a gamble in the 
majority of cases. Hire a man from 
your competitor and you've got to pay 
him more than he's worth to that 
competitor. Hence you start him out 
in your establishment under the ne- 
cessity of paying dividends, in ser- 
vice rendered, on a certain amount of 
watered stock, over and above his in- 
ventoried worth. He may be able to 
meet the demands made on him from 
the very start, in which case he has 

“made good.” 

More likely it will take an appre- 
ciable length of time for him to get 
acclimated to your way of doing busi- 
ness, to start the ball rolling nicely— 
and in the meantime his salary goes 
on, 

In that case perhaps he'll “make 
good” anyway, if you don’t fire him 
before he gets well started. It takes 
a real business man to be willing to 
wait for a fellow to make or break 
himself — and pay the bills in the 
meantime. 


ADVANTAGES OF YOUR OWN MAN 


Find an employe right in your bus- 
iness who seems to have the elements 
of character and ability necessary to 
master the job in question—and how 
much less of a gamble you take! In 
the first place, he knows your busi- 
ness and products, he is familiar with 
your policies, he has been steeped in 
your ideals. The time the other man 


spends getting acclimated, this em- 
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ployee can spend in learning the new 
work. He may require more help, 
more teaching, more guidance, but 
the difference between his salary at 
the start and the salary you would 
have to pay the man from the outside, 
leaves his service cheaper in the end. 

It is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks — but the young fellow you 
raise in your business who works un- 
der your eyes or in the shadow of 
your methods, is apt to do things in 
the way you want them done. 

New blood means new life, to be 
sure, and for that reason some con- 
tend that it is better to bring in a few 
outsiders, just to keep the business 
up to the times. However, it is as 
easy to keep up with the times from 
within a business as without—if we 
mix with men, keep our eyes and ears 
open and are never quite satisfied 
with what we've done. 

One of the best, writers of business 
letters with a pull in them is a young 
man down in the Arizona State Pris- 
on—sent up for life. He markets the 
products of the other prisoners 
through a follow-up system of letters 
that is truly marvelous. He is able to 
keep up with the times behind the 
prison bars merely because he makes 
a point of doing so. 

Time after time I have seen men 
brought into a business from the out- 
side, paid a big salary for a season 
or so, and then dropped by the way. 
They came with a reputation for big 
things, they went away with no 
particular reputation save that for 
failure. 

Many of these men made their orig- 
inal reputation with some concern 
where they grew up, advancing from 
the bottom rung to responsible places. 
Because they did good work for this 
parent concern, some other house con- 
ceived the idea of employing them and 
reaping wonderful results, but the re- 
sults were not forthcoming. 


WHY MEN SUCCEED 


I firmly believe that many a man 
who holds a high position with his 
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house and fills it admirably and to the 
envy of certain competitors, does so, 
not solely because of his personal 
ability, but because he has grown up 
with the house and is in absolute sym- 


_ pathy with its policies, ideals and 


methods, and in harmony with his en- 

vironment and his fellow workers. 

To do our best work we need to be in 

perfect tune with everything about us. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF PROMOTION FROM 
THE RANKS 

On the other hand I have known 
many an employe who was shoved up 
into a position for which he seemed 
ill-fitted to all but the boss. His ex- 
perience along the line needed had 
been little—but he had a mind open 
to suggestions, an ambition to suc- 
ceed, an average amount of ability 
and an àbsolute knowledge of those 
little things about the business which 
seem so unimportant except when one 
doesn’t know them, He had to be 
taught much, scolded a little, praised 
occasionally—but he got there in the 
long run. 

Too many employers are blinded by 
the apparent brilliancy of some shin- 
ing light on a competitor's staff, and 
overlook the fact that among their 
own employes is some young fellow 
with just as great possibilities with- 
in him, if only he were given a fair 
chance to grow up to them. 

He who looks only to the open mar- 
ket outside to fill the responsible po- 
sitions in his business, not only pays 
high for what he gets, but he sadly 
weakens the espirt de corps of those 
within his business and quenches the 
ambition of capable employes who 
might be made of far greater use to 
the business if allowed to step higher 
and make or break themselves: 


Surely thus to sing, robin, 
Thou must have in sight 
Beautiful skies behind the showers, 
And dawn beyond the night. 
Would thy faith were mine, robin! 
Then, though night were long, 
All its silent hours should melt 
Their sorrows into song. 
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The Science of Service 


By THE EDITOR 


EING fully convinced that, the science of business 
is the science of service and that he profits most 
who serves best, I naturally want to be of the 

greatest possible service to you. 


I earnestly recommend, therefore, that you commit to 
memory some thought. Ten or fifteen minutes of con- 
centration at the time you receive it will accomplish this. 


A good thought planted in good mental soil may be 
‘likened to a good seed planted in the soil of the earth. 
Properly cultivated it will grow and bear the grain of 
valuable ideas. 


I take it for granted that the menta! soil in which 
these seed thoughts are betig planted is good soil. The 
first requisite for good mental soil is receptivity, or will- 
ingness to accept truth. Some one has defined genius as 
receptivity. 

The fact that you are a student of The Business 
Philosopher justifies me in the belief that you do not come 
in that class of people who imagine that they know it all. 


Some one has said that the ocean of truth is so large 
that all any of us can do in a lifetime is to get our feet 
wet on the shore of it. 


If you are an employe, I want you to know that I 
speak to you as if you were my brother or my sister who 
had come to me asking my advice on the success problem. 


It has been my business for many years to study the 
problem of business in all its phases. 


I have studied thousands of men and institutions. 
I have studied many books and journals. 


I find personally that I can learn something from 
everyone I meet or whose writings I read. 
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I learn more from some than from others, but I learn 
something from each. 


I cannot help you unless you believe that I can be 
helpful to you by passing along to you some of that which 
T have learned as a result of my study and observation. 


Furthermore, I cannot help you unless you believe 
the truth, which is that I want to help you.- 


But you will believe both of these truths, and then 
we can help each other. 


You will find The Business Philosopher brim-full of 
basic truths and helpful hints, with articles by successful 
men and women who are fighting life’s battle on the win- 
ning side. 

In your daily life you get your own experiences. Add 
to these through the study habit the experiences of others, 
and growth is rapid. 

Someone has well said that the cheapest experience 
anyone ever gets is the experience of others. 


Our motto for this month is this: 
Success in life commercially hinges on 
Business Building— 
the power to make permanent 
and profitable patrons. 


A patron is one who buys something. 
Everybody engaged in useful effort has a patron or 
patrons. 


The employer is a patron of the employe, because the 
employer buys the services of the employe. 


The client is a patron of the lawyer. 
The patient is a patron of the physician. 
The customer is a patron of the store. 


And everybody’s success in life, as far as money can 
make success, depends upon his power to make permanent 
and profitable patrons. 
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It is rule or law in the sale of things, be those things 
services or merchandise or anything else under the sun, 
that the price obtained, on the average, depends upon the 
quality and the quantity of goods delivered. 


And so this, then, is the basic thought I want you to 
think about this month. 


, Success in life commercially hinges on Business Build- 
ing—-the power to make permanent and profitable patrons. 


If you are a salesman or saleswoman, do your best to 
remember the faces and names of every patron whom you 
serve during the month, and treat them so well that they 
will come again and keep on coming and tell their friends 
to come and buy all their goods at the store in whose 
Service you are engaged. 


Your success commercially depends upon this, be- 
cause as you make more permanent and profitable patrons 
for your employer you increase the qui lity and quantity 
of goods you are delivering to him, which goods are, of 
course, your services. 


If you are doing work in any other department than 
the sales department, remember that you too have much 
to do with the making of permanent and profitable patrons 
for your house. 


Confidence is the basis of trade, and every thought 
that you think and every word that you speak and every 
act that you perform either adds to the sum of the con- 
fidence that the buying public has in your institution or 
subtracts in some degree from it. 


A well written letter tends to build confidence on the 
part of those who receive it. 


Neat, rapid, and accurate bookkeeping means correct 
invoices and statements—and these help to gain con- 
fidence. 


A courteous, tactful, and alert office boy can win 
trade. 
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AD the poetic genius of James 
Whitcomb Riley not forged its 
way to the front, overcoming 

all other ideals, the famous American 
poet would undoubtedly been known 
as a great actor. Such was his earl- 
iest ambition, and even to this day, 
despite the fame that has come to 
him as a writer of verse, he is still 
enamored of the theater and frankly 
confesses that he is just as “stage 
struck” as he was during his youth- 
ful days in the little town of Green- 
field, Ind., when he had a prominent 
place on the program of every little 
entertainment and in the cast of ev- 
ery home talent production. 


Like every boy, young Riley 
turned to a dozen vocations which for 
the time being he firmly believed he 
would make his life work, but the 
most serious of these was to be an 
actor, an artist or a writer. His 
-ability as an artist was not so 
marked, though for several years he 
earned his living as an artistic sign- 
painter; but it is generally believed 
that had he adopted the stage as a 
profession, his name would have 
adorned the electric signs of the 
Rialto, just as to-day it adorns the 
title pages of many exquisite books 
of poetry. 


It was not the stage life, however, 
that made first appeal to the youthful 
Riley, but an older form of amuse- 
ment—the cireus. He would be a 
clown, and the funniest clown 
in . all the world. Of course, 
according to his day dreams, he 
would have to go away from home 
and travel “all over," but then he 
would come back some day, and that 
would be the great day. Al! painted 
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white and wearing his baggy clothes 
and a funny little cap, he would take 
his place in the ring where the lady 
rode the flery horse, and he would 
play jokes on the handsome man with 
the whip. All the people would be 
just “tickled to death," and then he 
would let 'em know who he was, and 
wouldn't they be surprised! 


In preparation for this he and the 
"fellers" organized opera and circus 
troupes, and with an old piece of car- 
pet for a tent, gave shows where the 
price of admission was twenty pins, 
and the audience was composed of the 
small girls of the neighborhood who 
“minded” the smaller brothers who 
had not y reached the age when 
they could be performers. 


Later in life, when he grew sick 
and tired of the law books his father 
insisted he must study, James Whit- 
comb Riley suddenly took his depart- 
ure from Greenfield with a patent 
medicine doctor's “Highly Entertain- 
ing and Instructive Musical and Spe- 
cialty Aggregation.” Throughout 
an entire season he toured the coun- 
try with this organization, playing 
the drum in the band, lecturing, re- 
citing poems and giving imitations. 
Hungry sometimes, wet and shelter- 
less, soon as threadbare as the rest, 
he endured all sorts of hardships, but 
it has never been recorded that his 
enthusiasm for the histrionic art ever 
abated or that he ever complained be- 
cause the ghost failed to walk with 
regularity. He stuck it out until the 
season closed, and then, managing to 
get hold of a new coat and a little 
money to jingle in his pocket, he 
made his way home, thoroughly sat- 
isfied with himself and the world. 
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Mr. Riley has enjoyed the persona! 
friendship of many famous actors, 
among whom may be mentioned Sir 
Henry Irving. Mr. Irving always 
considered it a special treat to hear 
James Whitcomb Riley read his own 
poems and once remarked that "the 
American stage lost its greatest actor 
when Mr. Riley refused to take the 
boards seriously as a life work.” 


The announcement of the publica- 
tion of the first complete collection of 
the works of James Whitcomb Riley 
brings to light the fact that within 
the last year, while the edition has 
been in the course of preparation, the 
editors have collected more than four 
hundred poems by the Hoosier poet 
which have never appeared in book 
form. Of this number Riley has defi- 
nitely suppressed 180 while the re- 
maining 220 poems will appear in 
complete form in the Biographical 
Edition, the title by which the com- 
plete works will be known. 


In addition all of Riley's prose 
works will be included, as well as a 
sketch, largely in the poet's own 
words, of his life and literary career; 
elaborate notes giving the circum- 
Stances attending the composition of 
the poems, their first publication and 
subsequent history; a bibliography 
of all the books of Riley poems pre- 
viously issued and all articles in print 
about him; indexes by titles, sub- 
jects, and first lines and refrains, and 
many interesting photographs of the 
author, his most notable manuscripts 
and scenes of his boyhood in and 
about Greenfield, Ind., his birthplace. 


RILEY ACTIVE IN PREPARATION OF 
EDITION 


Mr. Riley, himself, has taken an 
active part in the preparation of the 
complete edition of his works. He 
has read every proof and supervised 
the work of his editors, chief of 
which is his nephew, Edmund H. 
Eitel, who has acted as the poet's sec- 
retary for several years an has fol- 
lowed his work closely. 
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The Biographical Edition sheds a 
new light on Riley's life. In it one 
may actually see the development of 
the poet, as all of the poems are ar- 
ranged in the exact order of their 
composition, the dates having been 
fixed after the most diligent research 
and with the assistance of the poet. 
The biographical sketch relates inci- 
dents in the poet’s life which previ- 
ously he had never disclosed. 

Riley reviews his own life, his ca- 
reer, his associations, from the time 
of his childhood to the present in the 
sketch. The rare photographs add 
an interest which is seldom found in 
a work of the kind. 

In the notes are some very early 
verses that were found among the 
poet’s papers and have never been 
published. The first poem which 
Riley ever sanctioned for publica- 
tion is included in the notes. It is a 
pun written about a Greenfield friend. 


The prose works are likewise pre- 
sented with the greatest care. In 
them may be found a sketch entitled 
“A Caller From Boone,” in which 
Mr. Riley tells of an imaginary meet- 
ing with the creation of his fancy, 
“Benj. F. Johnson of Boone.” It was 
under this nom de plume that the 
Hoosier poet submitted his finest 
poetry for publication in the Indi- 
anapolis Journal, One of the most 
famous of this collection is “The Old 
Swimmin' Hole." 

One manuscript reproduced is one 
of trilogy published in the Reader 
Magazine for the first time in Octo- 
ber, 1905, under the general head- 
ing of “Some Imitations.” In these 
three poems Riley sought to imtate 
the style of three contemporaries 
with whom he had formed a fast 
friendship. “Ef Uncle Remus Please 
Ter 'Scuse Me," facsimile of which is 
produced for the first time, is an imi- 
tation of the style of Joel Chandler 
Harris. Another of the poems is the 
“Passing of a Zephyr,” written in 
imitation of the style of his friend. 
Sydney Lanier. The third is called 
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*Pomona," in which he mimics the 
poetry of Madison Cawein. 


SEARCH FOR LOST POEMS 


In searching for the lost poems of 
Riley, the editors examined the files 
of several Indianapolis papers to 
which he contributed, but which have 
long since discontinued publication. 
Among them were The Mirror, for 
which Riley wrote back in the early 
"10's; The People, which printed 
some of his verses at a later date; 
The Herald, which used some of his 
earlier poems; the Journal and the 
Sentinel, which suspended publica- 
tion some nine or ten years ago; The 
Press, which was published for a 
Short time, as well as The Sun the 
Star and the News, which still 
flourish. 

From Connecticut to the state of 
Washington letters came in offering in- 
formation concerning poems which the 
poet still recalled, but could not find. 
Some original manuscripts were sent 

_ in by friends. A number of very rare 
editions — old paper-bound copies — 
of which only a few still exist, were 
found in out-of-the-way book shops. 
Riley's first scrap book of verse in 
which appeared poems written prior 
to 1897 was found in a trunk at the 
home of Mrs. Henry Eitel on North 
Meridian street. Mrs. Eitel is Mr. 
Riley's sister. 


VALUABLE FIND IN OLD FILES 


The files of the old Anderson Dem- 
ocrat, which were believed to have 
been destroyed in a fire, were found 
in the bottom of a desk in the Madi- 
son county recorder’s office at Ander- 
son. 
Kokomo. 


Severa! poems were located in 
The New York Sun and 
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“Preparedness is ever the practical secret of 
success. Without it, opportunity means little” 


The New York World both furnished 
poems which had been contributed 
by Riley, but had never appeared in 
book form. 


Because of the fact that Riley’s 
compositions were scattered far and 
wide over the land, the task of col- 
lecting them was a most arduous one. 
However, the editors are now satis- 
fied that they have every bit of poetry 
and prose that is still in existence 
and that the Biographical Edition is 
absolutely complete and definite up to 
the present. 


That the work of compiling the 
collection should have been done 
while Mr. Riley could assist in the 
work is notable, for it has enabled 
him to revise and edit all of his 
works and put them down in the 
form in which he would pave them go 
down to posterity. 


The publication of the Biographi- 
eal Edition of Riley's works is looked 
upon as one of the important events 
of recent years in the literary world. 
and the happiest, no doubt, to the 
enormous and ever-increasing public 
who delight in the Hoosier poet and 
have so long hoped that this work 
would be done. Every effort is being 
made to make it a most scholarly and 
valuable edition, one that will reflect 
the Riley personality. 

The publication is attracting world- 
wide attention, for James Whitcomb 
Riley has achieved an international 
reputation. By all odds the most 
popular of all American poets, Eng- 
land and the continent of Europe 
have recognized him as well and 
wherever poetry is read the works of 
James Whitcomb Riley, the American 
poet laureate, may be found. 


NTE 
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T is, of course, a historical plati- 

tude that in every great social 

movement there are two equally 
important periods. 

The first, usually a long and fre- 
quently a more or less discouraging 
one, must be given over to agitation 
or education — call it whichever you 
will—during which the energy of the 
propagandist has to expend itself 
either in awakening a dormant or ap- 
athetic public sentiment, or what is 
still harder, in breaking down an ad- 
verse sentiment and building up in 
its place a sympathetic one. 

In the second period the task is to 
crystallize the sentiment thus built 
up in a vast group of individuals, and 
through some effective form of orga- 
nization render it articulate, and give 
it direction and conerete force. 

The movement for international 
arbitration has emerged from the 
first of these periods; but is now 
confronted by the entirely different 
kind of problem that the second pe- 
riod presents. 

It is plain that the movement for 
the arbitration of international dis- 
putes has less than half succeeded, in 
spite of the fact that probably a ma- 
jority of the citizens of the most im- 
portant nations have been mentally 
converted to that principle. 

It remains to transform these con- 
verts from passive philosophers to 
aggressive propagandists, who shall 
see to it that their theory is trans- 
lated into an institution. 

What is now wanted is organized 
effort that will convert war into a 
blesséd memory and arbitration into 
a living practice. 
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And the first suggestion I wish to 
venture is that the most effective 
form of organization for the realiz- 
ing of this aim, is not an organiza- 
tion that attempts to enroll in its 
membership the great mass of indi- 
viduals who are believers in arbitra- 
tion, but one that would set out to 
bring together existing organizations 
of various kinds into some suitable 
and efficient form: of federation. 

In furthering the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration through a federa- 
tion of existing organizations, as sug- 
gested above, the labor movement, 
both because of its character and of 
its extent, would furnish one of the 
strongest elements. 

I am not unmindful that to very 
many people the mere term “labor 
union" conjures up visions of strikes, 
along with some of the violent and 
unfortunate concomitants that too 
frequently accompany this form of 
industrial warfare. Of course, those 
who know of labor organizations 
mainly through such manifestations 
see only their more militant aspects; 
and to them these organizations, nat- 
urally, seem planned and conducted 
primarily for purposes of belliger- 
ency, and hardly available material 
out of which to build up any kind of 
peace sentiment. 

It is unnecessary for the purpose 
of this paper to go into any discus- 
sion here of the nature and functions 
of labor unions; of their importance 
or their necessity in our existing in- 
dustrial order; or of the part they 
have played and are still playing in 
the evolution of the civilization of 
democracy. 

—Á£ 
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Let me concede that labor unions— 
like other kinds of organizations— 
have left undone things they ought to 
have done, and have done things they 
ought not to have done; 
speaking after exceptional opportun- 
ity for close observation of them, and 
from a rather intimate knowledge of 
their aims and practices—and possi- 
bly realizing their weaknesses and 
their faults as clearly as their most un- 
friendly critics—I believe firmly that 
in the labor union is to be found one 
of the strongest, most intelligent, and 
most effective allies in the movement 
for the cause of international peace. 

In the first place, any plan to sub- 
stitute peace for war appeals to the 
army of manual toilers in a material 
and a selfish way more directly, per- 
nans, than it does to those other 

of society more happily sit- 
tates economically. For it is upon the 
manual toilers who form the unions 
that the burdens of war really bear 
most directly and most heavily. 

In every armed struggle between 
nations it is from their ranks that is 
drawn a large proportion of the vic- 
tims who are offered up as sacrifice 
to the insatiable God of War; who go 
down in droves into unnamed graves; 
who endure all the grimness and the 
horror of war and reap little of its 
rewards or its glories. 

So, too, it is upon the manual 
workers, the majority of whose in- 
comes are small and barely suffice for 
the fuller needs of life, that the regu- 
lar taxes levied to maintain a military 
equipment in time of peace, and the 
exceptional taxes levied to meet the 
drains of war fall most heavily. Not 
that they necessarily pay the largest 
share, but because every dollar drawn 
from the resources of the man with 
little income represents in reality a 
heavier burden, is a more real sacri- 
fice, than perhaps ten or twenty times 
as much taken from the income of 
one who is better off. 

Up to the present the demands for 
social legislation and for the under- 
taking of schemes of social better- 
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ment that involve heavy government- 
al outlay have been much more com- 
mon in foreign countries than in our 
own. This has been partly because so 
far there has been more imperative 
need there than here for invoking 
governmental action to remedy indus- 
trial evils; partly because the more 
centralized governments are better 
equipped for these functions than our 
decentralized system; and partly be- 
cause by temperament and tradition 
foreign peoples turn more naturally 
than we do to what we term “pater- 
nalism.” But this contrast is less 
true to-day than it was yesterday; it 
will be less true to-morrow than it is 
to-day. 

The necessity for social legislation 
is daily becoming more evident in the 
United States. Our problems are rap- 
idly reaching a point where govern- 
mental activity in a larger degree will 
become inevitable, and whether for 
good or for ill, the popular tendency 
to look to the Government for a rem- 
edy for industrial and social malad- 
justments is rapidly increasing in the 
United States, 

One argument constantly made in 
opposition to demands for legislation 
for the betterment of the condition of 
working men and women is the great 
expenditure such legislation frequent- 
ly involves; and the reiteration of 
this argument cannot fail to force on 
the wage-earner the conviction that 
large public expenditures for the 
maintenance of armies and navies in 
time of peace, for interest and for 
sinking funds necessitated by the in- 
debtedness incurred in war — stand 
squarely in the way of many sorely 
needed laws for his social betterment. 

Again, even the return of peace af- 
ter a protracted war, usually brings 
with it a certain form of temporary 
disaster to the wage-earner. 

The very bane of existence to the 
man who works with his hands for a 
daily wage, the specter that haunts 
him through all the days of his work- 
ing life, is the fear of unemvloyment. 
This “economic insecurity” of the 
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wage-earner is, in fact, one of the 
most serious defects of our social sys- 
tem to-day. 

When a war ends that has drawn 
heavily from the ranks of the wage- 
earners, there is always a period re- 
quired for industry to readjust itself 
to a normal basis. In the defeated 
country, especially, the recovery of 
industry is slow; and along with 
this, a large number of troops is sud- 
denly released from milita-y service 
and added to the ranks of those seek- 
ing employment, and the struggle for 
work then takes on one of its saddest 
and most tragic aspects. 

These considerations merely indi- 
cate the extent of the burden that the 
working men and women of a country 
bear as a result of war and the pre- 
paredness for war, and accentuate 
the extent to which the purely mater- 
jal and selfish interests of the work- 
ingman naturally—and properly—in- 
cline him to peace rather than to war. 

But it is not merely material and 
selfish consideration that render orga- 
nizations of toilers sympathetic ad- 
herents of the propaganda for inter- 
national arbitration. 

It is upon the manual toilers, upon 
those who literally eat their bread in 
the sweat of their face, that the bur- 
dens of our modern industrial system 
and of our largely commercialized civ- 
ilization bear the heaviest. They re- 
alize the inequalities of that system 
more keenly than those who have 
fared better economically. They 
come face to face with the concrete 
shortcomings of that civilization; 
they realize in their own daily lives 
of poorly requited toil how far that 
civilization is from its ideals. 

All this fosters discontent; but it is 
not necessarily a discontent, pessimis- 
tic, hopeless, despairing, sodden. 

It is the discontent that stimulates 
to struggle, that turns one’s mind and 
thought from the mere contemplation 
of the failures of our system of civili- 
zation to its ideals and its unrealized 
possibilities. 
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And for this reason the seeming 
paradox is true, that amongst those 
who are held down closest to the 
struggle for the mere necessities of 
life, who enjoy least of the material 
and the intellectual fruits of our civi- 
lization, who live most in its toil, its 
smoke, and its grime, and least in 
its leisure and its sunshine — that 
amongst these one finds most fre- 
quently the optimist and the idealist. 


It is among my own leisured ac- 
quaintances, my intellectual and 
professional friends, my college and 
university brethren, that I find most 
frequently the pessimist, the political 
sceptic, the social cynic. 


For your idealists, for those to 
whom the dream of the arbitrament 
of reason in place of the arbitrament 
of the sword will particularly appeal; 
whose hearts it will enthuse, and 
whose efforts toward practical reali- 
zation it will arouse—you may look 
confidently to the great rank and file 
of the regiments of industrial toilers, 
the hosts of the army of peace and 
production, who are already mar- 
shaled in the organized labor move- 
ment. 


Suffering a common hardship, like 
facing a common danger or fighting 
a common foe, creates the spirit of 
comradeship, begets the sense of 
brotherhood; and it is this that has 
begotten in the working classes of the 
different nations a sense of common 
brotherhood that is probably not 
found in the same degree in any other 
social class. 

The age-long struggle for the at- 
tainment of the ideals of democracy 
is going on to-day in practically all 
the countries of the world. In some 
countries where the fruits of political 
democracy have already been ob- 
tained, the stuggle is for more equal- 
ity of opportunity in the industrial 
and economic realm; in other coun- 
tries the struggle is still for the very 
beginnings of political democracy; 
in still other countries the strugele 
reflects in turn the whole gamut be- 
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tween these two stages. But every- 
where it is the working classes that 
are most in evidence in this struggle. 

The similarity of the burdens un- 
der which they chafe, irrespective of 
country, and the identity of the aims 
and aspirations under the stimulus of 
which they are carrying on their 
struggle, has begotten in a marvel- 
ously marked degree a spirit of class 
consciousness amongst manual work- 
ers that takes less and less heed of 
geographical or political boundary 
lines, and that grows more and more 
oblivious of differences in nationality, 
race, and speech. 

This consciousness of class was in 
some degree an inevitable outgrowth 
of our industrial development, but it 
has been sedulously fostered and de- 
veloped for his own purposes by the 
Social propagandist unti! it is one of 
the most remarkable social phenomena 
of to-day. 

We are, of course, familiar with 
the extent to which it characterizes 
Socialism. It is at once the basis and 
the battle cry of the Socialist propa- 
ganda. But this sense of class solid- 
arity — though it reflects itself in a 
different form of activity, and is not 
accompanied by the same bitterness 
and hate toward other social classes 
—is almost as strong in that part of 
the labor movement that opposes So- 
cialism, as it is in that part that es- 
pouses Socialism. It is what gives 
rise to the labor movement, and what 
gives it vitality and endurance. And 
it is this class consciousness, this 
sense of brotherhood, begotten of a 
common burden, that is obliterating 
political boundaries and diversity of 
language, of nationality, and of race. 

On the basis of sentiment and of 
idealism, therefore, as well as on ma- 
terial grounds, the abolition of wars 
between nations and the substitution 
therefor of the peaceful methods of 
jnternational arbitration appeals most 
strongly to the wage-earners of every 
country. 

The tendency of Socialism toward 
“internationalism” and its frequently 
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declared opposition to wars between 
nations are well known; and in this 
respect the Socialist attitude may be 
taken as a reflection in a fair degree 
of the attitude of the majority of 
wage-earners. 

In many European countries the 
Socialist movement has solargely won 
over the working classes that its prin- 
ciples may be taken as a thoroughly 
representative expression of their be- 
liefs and aims. And even in the 
United States, in certain respects and 
within certain limits, it reflects views 
that are common alike to wage-earn- 
ers within and without the ranks of 
Socialism, ` 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
American workingmen who refuse to 
follow the errors of Socialism; who ` 
are actively opposed to the Socialist 
propaganda; but who are in hearty 
sympathy with the Socialist in his 
sense of solidarity and brotherhood, 
and who share his feeling of kinship 
with fellow toilers who happen to 
bear allegiance to other political 
sovereignties. 

To sum up in a word — the senti- 
ment of the working class, whether 
reflected in the movement for Social- 
ism or reflected in the more conserva- 
tive movement of the trade unions, is 
everywhere sympathetic with the 
movement for peace rather than war, 
for the arbitrament of reason rather 
than of the sword. 

The labor movement extends the 
length and breadth of the United 
States. There is hardly a city of con- 
sequence where this movement is not 
organized, and its total numbers 
reach into millions. Here then is a 
movement organized and ready to be 
utilized as an ally for the cause of 
peace; and which would be a power- 
ful ally in the effort to make articu- 
late the growing feeling for the arbi- 
tration of international disputes; 
a movement peculiarly in harmony 
with the sentiment that war has no 
place amongst the institutions of the 
Christian civilization which we pro- 
fess to be struggling to build up. 
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Business Psychology — In the Sunlight of Health — The Price of In- 
efficiency — Human Progress — What a Salesman Should Know— The 
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Business PSYCHOLOGY. By T. Sharper Knowl 
son, 215 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Sheldon 
University Press, Libertyville, IN. 

Fundamentally, business ls a coórdination 
and co-relation of mental processes, more or 
less supplemented by material things. 

Some business operations are wholly men- 
tal, and no material things are involved, as, 
for example, the trading in imaginary stocks 
and imaginary carloads of grain. 

The man who can think more effectively 
and with greater eriginality, remember 
more reliably and accurately, and determine 
more unwaveringly than those around him 
wins a greater business success than they. 

The man who understands most thorough- 
ly the mental processes of others and how to 
induce in others most successfully states of 
mind favorable to his plans is most likely to 
advance to prosperity and power in the busi- 
ness world. 

Just as a man who wishes to rise to the 
top in the electrical world muat learn the 
laws and principles governing the action 
of electricity, so tbe man who wishes to rige 
to the top In the business world must learn 
the laws and principles governing the action 
of the human mind. 

Until recently, psychology, the science of 
the mind, has been a subject for speclaliza- 
tion, theory, hypothesis, and abstruse tech- 
nicalities. It has been studied and under. 
stood only by university professors and a 
few of thelr students. But with the reatiza- 
tion of the fact that psychology is preémi- 
nently a science for the business man has 
come a demand for some practical treatise 
on the fundamental laws underlying the de- 
velopment, operation, and responsiveness of 
the mental faculties of men and women. 

This demand is met by Mr. Knowlson’s 
book. 

Mr. Knowlson is -known on both sides of 
the Atlantic as an authority in practical psy- 
chology. In this work he has set forth brief. 
ly and comprehensively, and in clear, simple 
language, free from technicalities, the funda- 
mental principles of psychology as applied 
in business. 

Making practice] application to the every- 
day affairs of business, he throws the light 
of sclence on the development of mental 
forces, concentration, imagination, original- 
ity, memory, will power, mental hygiene, and 
businesa ethics. 
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This book should prove to be to the busi- 
ness man, whether at the head of a big cor- 
poration or just beginning his business ca- 
reer, à valuable handbook on the forces he 
uses in his daily work. 


In THE SUNLIGHT Or HEALTH. By Charles 
Brodies Patterson, author of "Dominion 
and Power,” "Living Waters,” “The 
Measure of a Man,” "The Will to Be 
Weil" etc. 12mo, Cloth. Price $1.90, 
net; by mail, $1.30. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York, Publishers. 

The author dedicates this book to the read- 
er, and proceeds in a somewhat intimate 
fashion, to discuss with or for him or her the 
underlying things of life, comprehended in 
The Living Substance; Divine Energy in 
Motion; The Coming Race; The Living 
Way; Sclentific Living: True and False 
Heredity; Confirmity to Ideala; Mind and 
Body; Regeneration;  Self-Healing; and 
kindred topics. The book !s not intended to 
fill the minds of Its readers with ideals that 
can never be realized, but rather ja tt in- 
tended to help people who really desire to be 
helped. It is a meana for heiping people to 
help themselves. 


THE PRICE or tNereiciency, By Frank Koester, 
Author of “Hydroelectric Developments 
and Engineering," etc. 8vo. Oloth. $2.00 
net. Sturgis & Walton Company, 81-83 
East 27th Street, New York. 

"This book lays bare in searching analysis 
and startling deductions, national ills and 
weaknesses due to inefficiency, Government- 
al or non-Governmental, and largely respon- 
sible for the high cost of living and other 
harsh conditions. It stands also for specific 
remedies for the staggering cost, admittedly 
amounting to millions annually, of avoidable 


The author, an engineer of international 
reputation, and now an American citizen, 
writes, not as an outsider, but as one who 
has cast in his lot here. His treatment shows 
the analytica? mind of the scientist and the 
philosophical breadth of the thinker. Com- 
parisons with the methods and results of 
other countries give force and point to both 
his constructive and destructive criticism. 

The more optimistic reader will take ex- 
ception to some of the most drastic stric- 
tures upon our methods—but perhaps a little 
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exaggeration fs needed to arouse the aver- 
age self-satisfied and unteachable proprietor 
or manager. 


Human Proanzse — A STUDY or MODERN CIVI- 
LIZATION — À HANDBOOK OF Eiont LEO- 
TURES, By Edward Howard Griggs. 250 
net. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 

Any business man, professional man, stu- 
dent, thinker, writer, reformer or anyone 
else interested in culture, progress or hu- 
manity would do well to familiarize himself 
with the works of Edward Howard Griggs. 
Mr. Griggs brings to the study of current 
events and current problems a keen, analyti- 
cal mind, singularly free from bias, narrow- 
ness and extremism, a broad spirit of human- 
ity and wonderfully clear and forcible pow- 
ers of expression, 

This book in a few friet pages epitomizes 
the fundamentals in the history of human 
progress and applies sane, common sense to 
the fundamentals in the problems we now 
face. There are topics for discussión and 
study supplied with the outline of each lec 
ture, and a complete bibliography. 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD Know. By Henry 
C. Taylor. Browne & Howell Co., Chicago. 
This little hand-book is intensely practi- 
cal, definite, specific and concrete. Therein 
Mes ite highest value. Mr. Taylor has been 
a successful salesman himself and under- 
standa the details of the profession of sales- 
manshlp. He not only understands them but 
he writes about them in such a way as to 
make his readers understand them. 

In his book he treats of such subjects as 
Approaching a Customer, Entertaining Cus- 
tomers, the Use of the Expense Account, 
Writing the Firm, Mileage Booke, Excess 
Baggage, Tipping, Improving Spare Time, 
Keeping Records, and Concentration, 

The book is well worth careful atudy by 
any young salesman. Nor will an old sales- 
man find ít a waste of time to read it care- 
'ully. 


Tae FARMER ano His Finances. By J. C. 
Caldwell, President of the First Nation- 
al Bank, Lakefield, Minnesota. Price, 
60c. Published by the author. 

During a few months of last year, the 
Editor of THE Business PHILOSOPHER talked 
to his readera “On the Front Porch and by 
the Fireplace” about "Efficiency of Distribu- 
tion.” 

In these talks he made the statement that 
producera and consumers were successfully 
co-operating in many parts of the world, en- 
tirely eliminating the middleman. 

Now I know perfectly well that there are 
plenty of readers of THE Business PHILOSO- 
PHER who will scoff at the notion of co-opera- 
tion. And I'll tell you how I know: I used 
to scoff at it myself. 
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In the course of several years interested 
study of economics I had gone into this mat- 
ter of co-operation pretty thoroughly. I had 
studied at first-hand and in books the history 
of a number of co-operative communities and 
movements, and in every case I found that 
human selfishness and greed had brought to 
ruin every co-operative movement that came 
under my notice. 

. S0 I came to the conclusion that human be- 
ings weren't fit to co-operate, and dropped the 
study of co-operation altogether. 


Since, then, however, developments have 
compelled me to pursue my investigations 
further. I find that enlightened selfishness ta 
causing people to scramble out of the hell-fre 
of unrestricted competition and to take refuge 
iu more or less complete co-operation in 
many parte of the world. 


This book, small as it is, gives some 
mighty interesting facts and figures about 
the successful and mutually profitable at- 
tempt of a community of farmers to co-oper- 
ate in the ownership and operation of a bnak, 
an elevator, a creamery and a general store. 


It ia written by the president of the bank, 
who is also an active force in the other co- 
operative institutions. 


PROBLEMS IN RETAIL SELLING, ANALYZED. By 

William Thomas Goffe. Published by the 

` Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 

Advices and suggestions in regard to the 
selling profession, that Is: the successful 
distribution of the goods of commerce; and 
the "how" of efficiently accomplishing this, 
has sometimes seemed dlsproportionately 
directed towards "the salesman on the 
road"; and to that extent lacking the qual- 
ity of "the gentle dew from heaven," which 
Portia extolled for its impartiality. The 
thought of many writers, when fulminating 
upon the subject of Salesmanship, do appear 
confined to the needs and requirements of 
the wholesale salesman. We presume this 
is true because most writera on the work of 
selling, are in the manufacturing or whole- 
sale field; and they take the line of least 
resistance naturally. But now here comea 
a writer who thinks and writes for the re- 
fail salesman and woman. A writer who 
sees some of the retall salesman's blood-red 
Problems and difficulties, and puts them in- 
to words, and then thoroughly analyzes 
them. "Problema in Retail Selling, ana- 
lyzed,” is the name of a new book, by Wil- 
Mam Thomas Goffe, Area, Ilinois. The 
author helps one to realize that after all, it 
ia to the Retail Salesperson, that commerce 
and trade must turn; as everything, as a 
last analysis, depends upon the single trans- 
action, or series of single transactions, be- 
tween the Individual retail seller and the in- 
dividual retail buyer. 
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BY THE FIREPLACE 


Where We Talk Things Over 


i 


HIS time the fireplace is 

not Sheldonhurst. It is in 

Scotland. I am in Glasgow, 
ppening a branch of our School 
ere. 


Scotland is a most interesting 
country. Its ople are most 
worthy. I shall never forget my 
first meeting with them. Mr. 
Sears, our manager here, had ar- 
ranged for me to meet some of the 
leading citizens of Glasgow, in- 
cluding several men of title. They 
listened to my exposition of Busi- 
ness Science with evident relish, 
not unmixed, however, in some 
cases, with scepticism as to the 
possibility of a science of ethics in 
business coming along from 
America—especially from America. 


The usual vote of thanks was 
given, and one good man said, in 
seconding the vote of thanks, that 
he was glad to think that ethics 
was to be imported into Scotland 
from America, although, to be 
frank about it, he did not know 
that we had any in America. 
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He also commented upon my 
statement that Confidence is the 
basis of trade the world over, and 
begged to inform me that in Scot- 
land the motto was: “In God we 
trust: everybody else pays cash." 


The Scotsman has much deli- 
cious humour under that stolid ex- 
terior. The positive quality of 
economy is too well known to need 
comment upon as a national 
characteristic in any editorial from 
me. Someone has said that the 
Scotsman keeps the Sabbath, and 
everything else! He is both a 
money-maker and a money saver. 


There are many jokes on the 
American, many jokes on the Irish- 
man, the Englishman, and the 
Scotsman; but it seems to me that 
the Scotsman rather enjoys the 
joke directed against himself. It 
was a Scotsman who told me this. 
for instance: 

He said that if three men, an 
Irishman, and an Englishman, and 
a Scotsman, were traveling in the 
same railway -carriage, the Irish- 
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man would be the first to leave on 
the arrival of the train at its desti- 
nation, and that he would not even 
take a look around to see whether 
he had left his umbrella or any- 
thing else, and the chances are that 
he would be quite likely to leave 
his umbrella if he had one. The 
Englishman would be the second 
to leave the car, but before 
leaving he would look very care- 
fully to see whether he had left 
anything. The Scotsman would 
be the last to leave, and he would 
look carefully to see whether or not 
either he or anybody else had left 
anything. 

In spite of all the stories told of 
Scotch economics and inquisitive- 
ness, it is a mistake to think that 
the Scotsman will not spend money 
in order to make money. Whena 
Scotsman once sees clearly the law 
that there is no just selling unless 
it is just as much to the interest of 
the buyer to buy as it is to the 
seller to sell, when he comes to see 
clearly that Service is the cause of 
Satisfaction, Confidence, and 
sustained Favourable Attention, 
Interest, Desire, and Repeated 
Action, there is no man in the 
world who will more readily spend 
money, or rather, invest it in order 
to increase the service-rendering 
power of his business house. 

The Scotsman isa great reasoner. 
His reception to the seller may 
give every indication of there be- 
ing no possibility of purchase on 
his part. But his logical mind is 
open to truth, and very keen in its 
appreciation of it. 

From what little I have seen 
thus far, I should say that the 
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salesman who tries to trick the 
Scotsman, or who would lie in 
order to sell goods, would speedily 
meet the fate he merits. 

Angus Watson—he who made 
"Skipper" sardines famous—told 
me a good story the other day. 
His "governor"—as they call him 
here—in America he is the indi- 
vidual commonly referred to as 
"the boss"—had asked Angus to 
go to Norway on an important 
mission. Angus had fitted him- 
self out with silk hat and frock coat 
at his own expense, and was ready 
tostart. The governor, in bidding 
him good bye, said: “Now, Angus 
if ye see any opportunity tae make 
a big showing on a small expendi- 
ture, dinna hauld yersel’ in!” 

Later Mr. Watson went into 
business for himself. He had 
travelled much. He had been to’ 
America for Lever, selling soap, 
and he had studied big broad 
methods, backed by universal 
principles. Among other things, 
he adopted the policy of "Money 
back if not satisfied.” 

A Scottish friend, in fact I think 
the very man for whom he had 
travelled in Norway, heard of this 
seemingly reckless policy, and 
came to him and asked if it could 
be true. Mr. Watson told him 
Yes, it was really true. “Then,” 
said the Scotsman, "take tha 
money, lad, and throw it into the 
Tyne. Ye will at least know then 
where it is.” 

These anecdotes illustrate the 
Scottish mind before it is awakened 
to the commercial value of service. 
In Edinburgh the other day I met 
a Scotsman who is fully awakened 
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to the commercial soundness of the 
Service idea. He is one of the 
most liberal men I have ever met. 
He tells me that he often spends 
30//-where he might skimpthrough 
on 20/-,—I am speaking merely 
of proportions: he expends large 
amounts as well as small. 

He is making good in a big way. 
I refer to Mr. R. J. Thomson, 
Managing Director of the Craig- 
millar Creamery Co., Ltd. He 
has favoured me with a brief 
history of his company, together 
with a sample of his advertising. 
I am going to work this up into a 
special article a little later, possi- 
bly for the next issue of The 
Business Philosopher. 

Mr. Thomson is doing something 
worth while. He is a man from 
whom we can learn lessons in hu- 
man efficiency. 

The United Kingdom is a great 
country. I have not yet had the 
pleasure of studying Ireland, but I 
am learning much from the study 
of England and Scotland. It is a 
mistake to believe that the Mother 
Country is not open minded, nor 
keeping step with the march of 
progress. It is true that her effi- 
ciency in manufacture is developed 
to a higher degree than her effi- 
ciency in distribution, or sales- 
manship, broadly speaking. It is 
true that the Mother Country is 
conservative. She moves less 
quickly than the people of some 
nations, but she moves exceed- 
ingly sure when she does move. 
The average Englishman or Scots- 
man takes more time to form his 
judgments, but when once formed, 
his judgments are rooted in a 
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deeper conviction and' are more 
permanent. 

It may surprise some of our 
American readers to know that 
the most noted hat company in 
London has no telephone at its 
place of business, and will not per- 


. mit one there. The greatest cut- 


lery firm in Sheffield has neither 
a telephone nor a typewriter. All 
its letters are still written by hand; 
and yet its goods are sold in every 
country in the world. They look 
so well to Quality, that they have 
succeeded thus far in holding a 
wide patronage, in spite of their 
deep-rooted Conservatism making 
them indifferent to all modern 
methods. 

"These, however, are exceptions 
totherule. Gradually but certain- 
ly the nation is awakening to the 
fact of the value of efficiency 
methods; and once awakened, any 
given firm goes in for doing work 
along that line more thoroughly 
even than does the average Ameri- 
can, firm. Thoroughness is one 
great virtue of both the English 
and the Scottish mind. 

I know of no business concern in 
America more. efficient and more 
alive to all! modern methods than is 
the firm of Lever Bros. Ltd., the 
famous manufacturers of soap. I 
know of no gas industry in the 
States more thoroughly efficient 
than is the London Gas Light & 
Coke Co. 

Advertising is making great 
strides. The advertising men are 
not nearly as thoroughly organized 
as they are in America. The 
Kingdom needs many advertising 
clubs. London is well awakened 
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in this regard, and the provinces 
are awakening. Advertising men 
are beginning to organize in vari- 
ous parts of the Kingdom. The 
Rotary Club is making splendid 
headway on this side of the pond. 
It is flourishing right here in Glas- 
gow, and also in Edinburgh. 

I believe the branch in Glasgow 
has some 200 members. 

An organization known as “The 
Optimists” is also flourishing, or 
beginning to do so. 

The Optimists organization was 
started in London by Charles 


Higham, one of the leading adver-, 


tising men in London. Branches 
are now being started in various 
cities throughout the Kingdom. 
Its object is, I believe, to bring 
&bout betterments in business in 
general. It specially endeavors to 
help its members to eliminate 
waste of time in business, and to 
foster closer and -better relation- 
ships between employer and em- 
ployee. 

All such organizations are praise- 
worthy, and are doing much to 
hasten the evolution of business to 
a higher and better plane. They 
further brotherhood among men, 
and hasten the day when the soli- 
darity of the race will be seen as a 
reality—the brotherhood of man 
made real. 

The Rotarians and the Optimists 
have been very kind to Ye Editor. 
They make the stranger within the 
gates of a foreign city feel more at 
home. 

Paul Harris builded better even 
than he knew, perhaps, when he 
started the Rotarian movement. 
He is one of the seers and prophets 
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of our modern times, a man whose 
spiritual evolution has not been 
hampered by reason of his splendid 
intellectual development. Mrs. 
Paul Harris, by the way, was born 
in Edinburgh. 

: Mr. Harris, as I presume you 
know, is a Chicago lawyer. If you 
have not a Rotary club in your 
town, why not start one? If you 
do, you will start something worth 
while if you do it aright. 

. Write to Chesley R. Perry, In- 
ternational Secretary of the Rotary 
Club association, 812 Fort Dear- 
born Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
A., and he will tell you how to do it. 

What has all this to do with an 
editorial in a business magazine? 
Never mind now, John. Don’t be 
a pessimist. Be an optimist. Go 
ahead and do it, and you will find 
out. Business efficiency will never 
reach a very high plane as long as 
business men are sufficient unto 
themselves, and selfishly seeking of 
ways and means of perfecting their 
own business alone. 

Men must mix more. The 
Rotary Club or Optimists Club, or 
any good organization of that kind 
is a good mixing bowl, a fine melt- 
ing pot for the minds of men. The 
real workers in such clubs—those 
who live the motto of Service, not 
Self—prove it. They soon find 
that learning and love are queer 
things in one way. The more one 
gives the more one has. 

To my mind, organizations like 
those I have mentioned are doing 
much towards the evolution of the 
race to a higher plane of conscious- 
ness. They hasten the evolution 
of the Monistic idea. 
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It was my pleasure, when in the 
States recently, to attend the In- 
ternational Convention of Rotary 
Clubs at Buffalo. At this meeting 
Mr. Allen D. Albert, a prominent 
journalist of Minneapolis, read a 
paper, the title of which was, “The 
True Meaning, Purpose and Op- 
portunity of Rotary.” It was so 
good that I want to pass it along. 
Here it is: 


The true meaning, purpose and opportunity 
of Rotary by Allen D. Albert, member 
Rotary Club of Minneapolis. An ad- 
dresa delivered before the convention of the 
International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, at Buffalo, August 19, 1918. 


The wheel of Rotary has ever turned 
modestly. We who are the cogs of the 
wheel have had delight in the music of its 
turning. But we have never been un- 
mindful of our responsibility to the power 
which revolves it and which interlocks our 
lives in 83 cities with those of a brother- 
hood still more wide. 

Rol is an expression of the faith of 
the modern man in himself, of his reali- 
zation that he can be true to himself only 
when he is true to his neighbor, of his high 
aspiration that with however many wheels 
of contact his own life may impinge, the 
direction of his turning will be toward 
kindly judgment, efficient sympathy and 
neighborliness. 

We have all come to realize that our 
age is transitional. Here in America we 
have announced an ideal of splendid self- 
reliance. The expression of that ideal re- 
quired of us, first, the organization of a 
government based upon individual self- 
reliance and then the upbuilding of an 
industrial life in which self-reliance should 
obtain the greatest possible reward; and 
in the upbuilding of that which has been 
called industrial self-reliance we have 
permitted a wholesome plant to grow rank 
with selfishness. The Republic has now 
come to a third major stage in its progress. 

Self-reliance and self-interest are in our 
time reaching their higher fulfillment in a 
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consciousness of our responsibility for 
others and our interdependence upon 
others. We are now learning—and with 
us the men of all the English-speaking 
world are learning—that there can be no 
freedom for the individual which does not 
include also freedom for the group. 


Every change in society is the product 
of an interplay of forces. As men rarely 
act from single motives, so likewise, do 
social forces rarely express themselves in 
single movements. 


Rotary is one of several important ex- 
pressions of man’s larger regard for his 
brother. It is probably not the chief of 
them. Assuredly it is not the only ma- 
terial one amongst them. But we believe 
that to those to whom the ministrations of 
Rotary are vouchsafed its spirit may 
prove an exceptionally potential expres- 
sion of our regard for these, our brothers. 


The movement to guard the citizen of 
tomorrow in the child of today, the move- 
ment to make our children strong in body 
while we make them strong in mind, the 
movement to protect the poor in their 
right to sunlight, the movement to make 
government more full of care for the weak 
while not unresponsive to the right of the 
strong, the movements which have pro- 
duced playgrounds, bathing beaches, vo- 
cational schools, good government. clubs, 
non-partisan municipal politics, where- 
ever these movements have gained mo- 
mentum and have expressed themselves 
in a richer community life, there has that 
spirit asserted itself which has produced 
the Rotary Club. There, also, is the field 
ripe for the sowing of the seed of the 
Rotarian ideal; and if the organizers of 
new Rotary Clubs in such communities 
show forth the true spirit of Rotary, the 
wheel of which you and I are co-ordinate 
cogs will engage these communities and 
turn them all in the direction of an effi- 
cient and kindlier judgment and a broader 
good for all mankind. 

This is the meaning of Rotary. To 
make it workable, tó make it articulate, 
the experience of eight short years has 
developed a few principles, a very few, 
which are manifestly helpful to its growth 
and apparently fundamental to its life. 
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"The first of these principles is that for 
the present at least the organization shall 
be secure against the spirit of competition. 
To that end its organizers have limited the 
right of membership to men actively en- 
gaged in business and to one firm only as 
the representative of each kind of busi- 
ness. Rotary has no room for drones. 
And among the men of our cities active 
in their work, business rivalry is still too 
keen not to make the coming together 
of business competitors in such an organi- 
aation—for several years to come at least 
—a danger rather than a help. 

Such a limitation quite naturally 
arouses question. It has been the sub- 
ject of such misunderstanding. But the 
experience of our young life has justified 
it and the present usefulness of Rotary 
clubs, their influence in expanding the 
lives of their members, does not now 
warrant any playing with the fire of com- 
petition. 

Our limitation of membership to a single 
representative of each kind of business 
has, moreover, worked several distinctive 
advantages. It has made our member- 
ship representative of all phases of modern 
business life probably beyond any other 
organization amon; usiness men. 
Rotary is a cross section of the productive 
agencies in each of 83 important urban 
centers. The frequent contact thus af- 
forded to each member with practically 
every other reputable kind of business in 
his community has proven educational 
and broadening in the highest degree. 
No one calling can ever be strong enough 
numerically to dominate Rotary. This 
limitation, furthermore, makes each mem- 
ber a representative of a trade and puts 
upon him the responsibility of represent- 
ing that trade with dignity and thorough- 
ness. Finally it requires of men who are 
by nature inclined to follow and not to 
lead a measure of assertion amongst their 
fellows which in the experience of every- 
one of our clubs has tended to enlarge the 
personal capability of these men. 

Inevitably Rotary clubs are clubs of 
picked men. A true regard for the ideals 
of the organization makes extremely 
doubtful any general campaigns for new 
members. Instead, the representative of 
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each calling should be chosen according 
to the gauge of professional standing, 
personal character and companionability 
and according to that gauge alone. It 
has operated to unify in our membership 
a personnel of almost limitless capability 
for good. It is an indication of the vast 
possiblities of Rotary that in more than 
one of our clubs our membership repre- 
sents a per capita business equipment in 
excess of $85,000. It is another and bet- 
ter indication that in one city a state wide 
movement to further settlement upon 
farms, and in another a movement to re- 
construct great highways, and in a third 
movement to re-establish an orphan 
asylum should all have found leadership 
and prevailing support among men whose 
natural interest in such causes as good 
citizens had been fostered in Rotary clubs. 

Our freedom from the spirit of compe- 
tition, though it has become a clear reality 
in many particulars, is not yet altogether 
free from danger. We have not yet evolv- 
ed a means ‘of choosing our officers either 
in those clubs which are the units of this 
Association or in this Association itself 
which is secure against embarrassment. 
The Rotary ideal of candidacy for office 
would be that no man should seek election 
and that the friends of no man should at- 
tempt any campaign in his behalf save a 
calm and unemotional statement of his 
capabilities to serve us. In Rotary, in- 
fluence must always be more desired than 
office. 

The organization of Rotary clubs upon 
a distinctive basis soon evolved out of the 
mist of apparently confused interests 
certain concerns which were fundamental 
to the whole body of members. And the 
first of those fundamentals proved to be 
service. So it has come about that service 
is more than an ideal in Rotary—it is a 
responsibility of membership. It soon 
becomes a working principle in the life of 
a Rotarian that the only trustworthy 
means of obtaining trade is to deserve it. 
Now the qualities of service are generally 
the same. That which can obtain trade 
for the manufacturer can nearly always be 
adapted to the business of the lawyer. 
Hence meetings of Rotary clubs have 
everywhere become market-places for the 
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exchange of methods of service or labora- 
tories where the teachings of the experi- 
ence of many are crystallized for the up- 
building of each. 


With such training continued it would 
be surprising indeed if the members of 
Rotary clubs did not fit themselves speci- 
ally, each in his own sphere, for the con- 
duct of business upon an ever widening 
seale. Service in the dictionary of Rotary 
is service in the most worthy and complete 
sense. Conscious of his own ideal in his 
own life the Rotarian turns readily to his 
brother in the orgenization to obtain 
service of the same quality. And this 
alone is the sense in which the trade of 
Rotarians is directed to Rotarians. 


No member of any Rotary club is ever 
justified in asking patronage from his 
associates on the basis of his membership. 
If he be not ready to provide a larger 
service under given conditions than any 
competitor not within the ranks of Rotary, 
he has failed essentially either to catch the 

irit of the organization or to illustrate 
that spirit in his business. An attempt 
to limit the trade of Rotarians by artifi- 
cial restriction to other Rotarians is an 
attempt to compound selfishness. Indi- 
vidual selfishness is wretched enough; 
organized selfishness is utterly repugnant 
to every impulse in Rotary. Men make 
real progress in business along the broad 
highways of open dealing, not through the 
alleys of unearned preferment. 

So much every visitor to every Ro! 
club session can be made to understand. 
What is not so readily comprehended is 
that this is the smaller side of Rotary. 
Members of every one of our clubs, 
whether new or old, come soon to realize 
that Rotary as a trade organization is 
subordinate to Rotary as an organization 
for the development of spiritual strength. 
"This is the working out of an ideal which 
no man can put on—a stimulus to be 
realized rather than spoken. It grows 
within the breasts of men. Without it 
the life of Rotary is inevitably short and 
its appeal to those whom we represent an 
empty and hollow sound. 

A first manifestation of the Rotary 
spirit is the making of friends. Men meet 
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in Rotary for the joy of the meeting. 
Here men who have been business ac- 
quaintances simply come soon to call each 
other by their first names, come soon to a 
deep and personal interest in the welfare 
of their neighbors within the organization 
and beyond it, come soon to use the word 
"brother" without embarrassment. 

The ordered round of a business day not 
unfrequently produces its friendships. 
To be sure, they grow with difficulty in an 
atmosphere charged with considerations 
of gain, not unfrequently clouded with 
strife and sometimes made bitter by rival- 
ry. Gain in the meaning of Rotary is 
gain in the largest and best sense, a gain 
which distinguishes between self-interest 
and selfishness; and as long as the condi- 
tions of admission remain substantially as 


.they are, the air of Rotary sessions is 


gratefully secure against rivalry and strife. 

The men who have caught the spirit of 
"Service not Self," men who have for their 
motto that “He profits most who serves 
best," men who reach out their hands to 
each other confident in the same ideals of 
business and spirit, come naturally to ex- 
press to their brothers of such a company 
their highest and best selves. And the 
gospel which underlies this expression, 
though it is essentially a gospel of hard 
work and whole-hearted sympathy, is also 
a gospel of happiness. Normal men are 
happy men. The fun, the good fellow- 
ship, the ready laughter, of Rotary meet- 
ings are known wherever the organization 
isknown. The grown boy in every one of 
us finds the same easy overflowing nowhere 
else, save only in the home, and sometimes 
not even there. Where one’s neighbors 
are always his brothers, the nervousness, 
the over tension, the exasperations of our 
modern six-cylinder life become the 
wretchedly little things they really are. 
Yet it should be said that any member 
has failed disastrously to realize the true 
spirit of his club who would enliven 
its sessions with unworthy jokes or in ad- 
dition to the exhilaration of spirit which 
Rotary provides would introduce into its 
gatherings the cheating exhilaration of in- 
toxicants. Our fun is that humor which 
jibnekeray defined as wit and love com- 

ined. 
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One of the clearest expressions of the 
Rotary spirit is the general expectation in 
every club that in everything, failure and 
success alike, each member does his best. 


As the passer-by in the “Passing of the 
Third Fioor Back" lifted a threadbare and 
spiritually impoverished little community 
out of its poorer into its richer life, merely 
by assuming that each of its members was 
moved by his own kindly ideals, so the 
whole body of Rotarians keeps each mem- 
ber more nearly true to his ideals by count- 
ing confidently that each member is striv- 
ing to fulfill his ideals. Character among 
men has appealed to us of the Rotary club 
somewhat as a weave of strength and 

irit; the shoddy of selfishness, of corrup- 
tion, and of meanness, finds its way very 
rarely to the loom while the workman’s 
fellows stand by to help him keep the 
weave clean. In Rotary, as in the Tal- 
mud, a light for one is a light for a 
hundred. 


The upbuilding of efficiency and the re- 
inforcement of character—this is at once 
the true meaning and the true purpose of 
Rotary. It would strengthen men to 
meet the largest responsibilities of their 
lives. It would make them fit for service 
in business, in civics, in the home. 


Surely this is task enough. Rotary can 
make progress toward performing it bet- 
ter if it applies itself to this task exclusive- 
ly. It should not attempt to become an 
executive organization in behalf of move- 
ments, however meritorious, which are 
chiefly commercial or chiefly political. 
Its function is rather to prepare men to 
choose the right course and give them 
strength to pursue that course than to 
organize them into good government 
clubs or civic and commerce organiza- 
tions. Rotary is essentially a training 
school. By a process somewhat like 
naturel selection, its members should find 
themselves on the generous side, the far- 
seeing side, the side earnest for good 
citizenship in every contest. 

But as an institution Rotary has too 
much at stake to risk taking part in con- 
troversies where the issue is not so clearly 
drawn between right and wrong as to 
leave no substantial difference of opinion 
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among men moved by a common purpose 
upward to a common ideal. 

After all,the only privilege which Rotary 
confers is the privilege of duty. Yet so 
inherently responsive to duty are the 
English-speaking men of today that under 
our very eyes the call of Rotary is answer- 
ed in this convention by the English- 
speaking men of two continents. An 
organization without vows, without a 
secret ritual, which merely yokes men to- 
gether with an inspiring purpose, moves 
one company of brothers in the British 
Isles to quote to another company of the 
American prairies these wistful words of 
our American poet, Whittier: 


The Golden age of brotherhood 
Unknown to other rivalries 

Than of the mild humanities, 

And gracious interchange of good. 
When closer strand shall lean to strand 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 

The eagle of our mountain crags 

The lion of our motherland. 


What one amongst us has not been pro- 
foundly thankful in a century of peace be- 
tween British and American brothers of 
the blood? What one of us is not thrilled 
as he contemplates that long border line 
to the north of 4,000 miles unshadowed by 
a single gun, unpatroled by a single man 
of war? What one of us, in this presence, 
does not feel himself consecrated to set his 
face resolutely against the waste, the de- 
gradation, the sickening sacrifice of pre- 
cious human life, in war? 

The call of Rotary sounds around the 
world. "Whether it be in response to the 
tragic need of sufferers through flood and 
whirlwind or to the demand for the quiet. 
offices of seemingly humdrum fidelity to 
the highest standards of citizenship, 
Rotary—as long as she is true to her spirit 
—is destined to make her voice heard in 
every council for the good of men. ‘This 
is her true opportunity. 

Yet this is, in very truth, the critical 
period in Rotary. The Japanese have a 
saying: 

The bottom of the lighthouse is very 
dark. 

Ideals are only phrases if they are not 
lived. Rotary is only a clanking skeleton 
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if it does not find its expression in you, and 
you, and you, and me. We— 


All are parts of one tremendous whole,: 


Whose body Nature is and God the soul. 


It has been said that the real test of 
Rotary is in the local clubs. The test 
reaches deeper than that. It reaches to 
every single man in every local club. The 
only merit in Rotary is personal merit. 
As we shall emphasize these principles of 
Rotary in all our lives, as we shall exact 
them of every group which seeks to 
establish a new club, as we shall hold them 
before us like the cross of the Crusader, so 
and in no other way. shall we make sure 
the reulization of that spirit which has 
brought us here today and made brothers 
of us all. 


We are warriors, you and I, under a 
banner which has been put into our hands 
by Him who made the sea and whose 
hands prepared the dry land, by Himin 
whose sight a thousand years are but as 
yesterday when it is past, or as a watch in 
the night. We have been blessed by Him 
in being called to leadership in an age 
when His teaching of universal brother- 
hood, when the sacrifice of his Son for the 
Dar of man, seem about to bear their 

ruit. 


WMA SERRE 
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The business man of today has 
to read, yes, and study and go to 
the roots of many things, that he 
may avoid the pitfalls which sur- 
round business upon every side. 


[79] 


We forward humbly yet happily. 
We woke no claim to having found a new 
religion. We are enlisted in the cause of 
putting His age-old religion to work in a 
new sense. And that religion, my brothers - 
—because, however we turn, in whatever 
direction we cogs may face, whatever 
other lives we touch, we hold ourselves 
true to the spirit we have from Him—we 
call that religion when we apply it to 
business: Rotary. 


If you have mentally masticated 
and digested the foregoing mental 
meal by Mr. Albert, you will prob- 
ably feel the impulse to start 
something along this line in your 
city. Yield to this impulse. Do 
the right thing, right, right now. 

I am going to ask Mr. Higham, 
the founder of the Optimists Club 
in London, to prepare an article 
about the Optimist movement, its 
plans and purpose, and shall pub- 
lish that later. I am not quite 
certain whether there are Optimists 
Clubs in America or not. If not, 
there should be. 


—ANDREW.CARNEGIE. 
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Man and His Relation £o Machinery 


By E. H. CLARK 


Greatest. Efficiency of the Machine 
May be Obtained only by Greater 
Efficiency of the Man in Control 


s RR. 


HE tie that binds them together 

can never be broken. The rela- 

tionship is so closely cemented 
that, separated, either one is abso: 
lutely useless—nothing more or less 
than junk. 


Modern machinery is born of the 
fertile and inventive mind of man, 
and, before it can be used for the pur- 
pose intended, before it can become 
efficient, it is imperative that it revert 
to its source of inception. ’ 


The most wonderful piece of ma- 
chinery ever invented, for whatever 
purpose, might just as well be back 
in the raw material stage as to be 
without a human operator. 


In a strictly literal sense, there is 
no süch thing as automatic machin- 
ery. It may be partially such after 
power and brains are supplied. 


A machine may do the work of sev- 
eral men, but it must be directed and 
controlled by a master machinist! 


Man, by the exercise of three great 
functions, conception, execution and 
control insures a continuous ad- 
vancement of the world’s business. 


Tn this relationship arises the most 
important factor in the manufactur- 
ing industries of the world — the 
value of a good man in charge of 
these implements of industry! 


A machinist operator who is sober, 
intelligent and honest is indeed a 
treasure to his employer. His labor 
and skill are always worth more and 
never less than his present wage, to 
the concern which employs him. 
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One of the worst things which can 
befall an establishment is to give a 
“get-your-time” order to one of this 
class of men just to appease the sud- 
den anger of a fiery foreman, infrac- 
tion of rules or other offense by em- 
ploye being imaginative in a great 
many cases on the part of a fanciful 
man. At any rate, in the 
event of some trivial offense, ponder 
long and well before you let him go 
—and then don’t do it! 


This thing of trading a certainty 
for an uncertainty is sure to reduce 
the revenue of any business, 


The operator who keeps his ma- 
chine at its maximum earning capa- 
city is the man you've got to have on 
the job! If it takes an increase in 
wages to retain him, give it. 


You don't need to study about it. 
There is only one way. A great 
many times a little volunteer service 
along this line adds to an atmosphere 
of appreciation which is mutually 
beneficial. 


A real, living adminstration of the 
golden rule is the chiefest asset of any 
business, and its dominant feature 
Should be charity in thought, word 
and deed, to its employes. 

The man who fits into the place, the 
man of responsibility, of the highest 
efficiency—that man belongs on your 
permanent list. 


A congenial spirit among employer 
and employes reduces operating er- 
penses! 


Do you get me? 
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How Joe Won a Raise zn Pay 
By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 
2S ERR. 
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In Which a Young Man Finds 
the Difference Between Asking 
for a Raise and Earning a Raise 


WAG. ERR o 
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OE MASON entered the private 

office of his employer, John Cor- 

liss, commonly called “The Old 
Grouch,” with trembling limbs and a 
rapidly beating heart. 

Corliss was intently studying a pile 
of drawings spread out on his desk. 
He paused a moment, held his finger 
on a paper and looked up: 

“Well, Joe, what is it,” he asked, as 
if he thought he could dismiss the 
matter with a word and then resume 
his work. His voice was rough, but 
not unkindly. 

Joe drew up a chair and sat down 
so he could look Corliss directly in the 
face. He moistened his lips and tried 
to speak, but his parched tongue re- 
fused to obey and his heart beat like 
a small engine. 

“Well, speak up, Joe. What is it? 
I am very busy and can’t wait all 
day." 

"Thereupon Joe exploded. 

“Mr. Corliss, I want more pay, or 
I want to know the reason why.” 

Corliss stopped and looked at Joe 
searchingly. 

"More pay, eh?" 

“Yea, sir, more pay.” 

A POSER 

“What are you doing to make your- 
self worth more than you're getting 
now?" 

By this time Joe's heart did.not 
beat quite so violently, and he was 
able to think and speak coherently. 
The question, however, was discon- 
certing. It was new. He had not 
expected it. à 

“I have always been on time, and 
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frequently have worked late to keep 
things in shape. I don’t have any bad 
habits, and I do everything I am told 
to do." 

"That is what you are paid for 
now, isn't it?" 

“You raised the pay of Geo. Brooks 
in the contract department; and that 
of Dan Morgan in the advertising de- 
partment, and I don't think you 
Should be partial to them. Neither 
has been with you as long as I have. 
If faithful service counts then I 
ought to have a raise. Besides," Joe 
continued with a slight droop of his 
eyes, and a little hesitation, “I am 
engaged and want to get married." 

“Oh, ho. Engaged, eh,” exclaimed 
Corliss with sudden interest and a 


genial and knowing smile that nearly 


upset Joe, for Cortiss was not known 
as a man of smiles. 

“Yes sir, I am engaged, and she 
says she will set the day as soon as I 
get a raise.” 

"So, that’s it. Say, Joe, did she 
make you come, or did you come of 
your own accord to see me." 

“Well, to be honest, Mr. Corliss, I 
guess she made me.” 

“Ah, ha. Now I understand. Say, 
Joe,” he went on, a little smile play- 
ing about the corners of his mouth, 
“Who did the proposing?” 

"T did, sir,” was the emphatic and 
indignant reply. 

“There now, Joe, don't get excited. 
You have always been so backward 
and bashful that I have been wonder- 
ing how you got up the courage to do 
it. By the way, what's her name. 
Maybe I know her." 
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“Yes sir, I think you do. Her name 
is Edna Sanborn, and she is stenog- 
rapher for Fisk & Sawyer, your 
lawyers.” 

“The deuce you say? Why I know 
that girl. She is a jewel. But how 
you ever got her beats me. She'll 
make you a good wife, and I think 
she will also make a different man of 
you." 

Joe's hopes were rising, and he 
waited for the Old Grouch to give his 
blessing an announce the coveted 
raise in pay. 

HOW TO EARN AND GET MORE PAY 

“Now, about the raise in pay,” Cor- 
liss suddenly reverted to the question 
uppermost in Joe's mind. “You de- 
clared you would have a raise or know 
the reason why. Now, I am not going 
to give you a raise, and I'll tell you 
why. You have been an assistant 
book-keeper, for several years, and 
yet during that time you have not 
made a single suggestion that would 
enable me to cut down expenses or in- 
crease business. You have been con- 
tent to go along doing what you have 
been told to do, and no more, and you 
are getting about all you are worth.” 

It was hard for Joe to take the 
blow. Hot indignation swelled in his 
heart, and a quick retort came to his 
lips, but he checked himself, and 
merely exclaimed : 

“I didn't realize that I was expected 
to do anything more than what I was 
told to do. It is your place to make 
the plans for running the business." 

“That is the reason I am running 
it. Maybeif you learned how to make 
plans you would not remain a book- 
keeper long. Iraisedthe pay of George 
Brooks because he discovered where 
new buildings were about to be erect- 
ed and helped me land valuable con- 
tracts. Dan Morgan worked out a 
system of shipping that greatly re- 
duced expenses, and the shipping de- 
partment is not in his line either. 
These men earned more and made 
more money for the firm by using 
their: brains. Now you set your 
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brains to work and when you show 
me that you have an idea that will 
bring new business or save expenses 
then you will get a raise without 
asking for it.” 
MORE DETAILS ABOUT RISING IN THE 
WORLD 

Joe's mind was in a tumult. Some- 
thing within told him that Corliss was 
right, and with this feeling came the 
exultant hope that he could solve 
some money making ideas. But he 
did not know how to start. 

“What opportunity is there for a 
book-keeper,” he exclaimed, “It is all 
routine work.” ` 

“Study the entire contracting busi- 
ness. Learn about building mater- 
jals, their origin, cost, and how they 
are handled. Read books and maga- 
zines on business. Above all, learn 
how to develop ideas. Mix printer's 
ink with your brains. That is the 
way men get ahead in the world. 
Stop being merely an adding ma- 
chine. Fill your head with informa- 
tion about business, and in a little 
while you will have a lot of ideas of 
your own, and ideas make fortunes." 

Joe left Corliss with his head in a 
whirl. He felt as if he had been rude- 
ly shaken out of à dream. He had 
failed to get the coveted raise, but he 
had learned the reason and that gave 
him new hope, for he felt confident 
that he could develop the ability 
required. 

He began his studies at once. 
Without explaining his purpose to 
his associates, he denied himself to 
games and common amusements and 
devoted his time to magazines, books, 
and periodicals that dealt with the 
contracting business. He sought in- 
formation from every possible source, 
and in his eagerness he sometimes 
incurred the wrath of the rough and 
ready foreman who he persistently 
questioned. 

MUSCLES, FISTS, AND COURAGE WIN 
RESPECT 

One afternoon he visited the new 

court house, a massive structure, un- 
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der construction by the Corliss Co., 
in which Corliss took great pride. 
Joe wanted to see how some of the 
finishing work was done. 

During his tour of inspection he be- 
came so absorbed that he did: not no- 
tice where he was going, and he got 
in the way of Pete Mulligan, and a 
gang who were carrying out some 
scaffolding. 

“Git out o' there, y' lazy front of- 
fice dude," yelled Mulligan angrily, 
“G long back where you b'long, and 
stop spyin’ 'round here.” 

“I am not spying and I am not a 
dude,” retorted Joe defiantly. “I’m 
learning the business.” 

“Oh, that’s it, eh? Tryin’ to get 
solid wid th’ boss, eh? Well, hike 
along before y’ git some dirt on y’r 
pretty clothes,” 

Mulligan brushed against him, and 
then Joe turned: 

“Say, you infernal Mick, I have a 
notion to break your face for that. 
Did you hear me?" He raised his 
hand as if to strike Mulligan. 

“Well, I'll be blowed, ef th’ little 
office dude isn’t goin’ to fight,” and 
Mulligan grinned maliciously first at 
Joe and then at the men who were 
looking, on, wondering what was go- 
ing to happen next. 

“If you call me a dude again, I'll 
slap your face.” 

“Ye little wart, y'r worse than a 
dude. Y’ couldn't slap me little 
finger." i 

“Look out, Mulligan,” exclaimed a 
man, “he is going to hit you.” 

There was a rush of something 
through the air and before Mulligan 
could raise a hand in self defense, Joe 
had slapped him on each cheek and 
then knocked him down and was at 
the throat of the amazed Irishman. 

The men stood and laughed. Not 
one raised a hand to help the fallen 
tormentor, 

With superhuman fury Joe clutched 
Mulligan's throat, held him down and 
sat on him while the Irishman 
writhed and gasped for breath. 
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“Say I'm not a dude and I'll let you 
up" He tightened his grip while 
Mulligan continued to struggle. 

"You're no dude, Joe,” gasped the 
Irishman, “I was just foolin. Can't 
y’ take a joke?” 

“All right then, get up, and don’t 
try any more jokes on me.” 

Mulligan rose and went on with his 
gang. 

Joe turned and much to his chagrin 
caught sight of John Corliss, in a side 
corridor. 

Corliss was laughing. 

“You did a good job, Joe,” he ex- 
claimed, “I saw it all. I guess Mulli- 
gan will treat you with more respect 
after this.” 

“It’s about time,” was Joe's reply. 

"So you are learning the business, 
are you?" continued Corliss. "If you 
keep on I am sure you will succeed, 
for an important part of it is to know 
how to manage men, and I see you 
know how to knock a man down with- 
out much ceremony." 

Corliss turned down the main cor- 
ridor and went away, still chuckling. 
The news of Joe's encounter wit| 
Mulligan soon spread, and thereafter 
he was treated with great considera- 
tion by all the men connected with the 
concern. As for Mulligan, he was 
chaffed unmercifully, but he always 
took it good naturedly, for he knew 
the joke was on him. He got out 

gracefully by saying: 

“Joe’s some man, after all, but I 
tell ye it tuk Mulligan to bring it out 
of "im." 

MAKING GOOD AT A THANKLESS TASK 


Joe was indeed "learning the con- 
tracting business," and incidentally 
he was becoming familiar with the 
great principles that govern all busi- 
ness. An article in a magazine de- 
voted to business methods impressed 
him deeply. The writer went on to 
say: “The four cardinal principles 
of modern business are to get the or- 
ders, deliver the goods, keep down ex- 
penses and collect your bills." 
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“He doesn’t say anything about 
paying your own bills," commented 
Joe, “but I guess he is leaving that to 
the other fellow. Let's see what there 
is in this bit of advice for me. I 
have it. Office collections. I'll try out 
the plan on our fine assortment of 
delinquents." 

The next day he amazed the well 
oiled Dawson, chief clerk, with this 
singular request: 


“Mr. Dawson, you know we have a’ 


good many accounts to collect and I 
wish you would let me try my skill 
jn collecting some of the bad bills." 

"Why, Joe," replied Dawson, as he 
lifted his eyebrows and pursed his 
lips, "that is the meanest and most 
thankless job in the office. I usually 
have to look after it because none of 
the clerks are able to half do it. I 
would be delighted to let you try, but 
I want to warn you that it will not 
mean an increase in salary." 

The accounts were turned over to 
Joe who classified them as “good,” 
"medium," and "bad." He found old 
bills running back for five years. Act- 
ing on hints obtained from the maga- 
zine, and using ideas of his own that 
were beginning to grow in his brain, 
he wrote personal letters to all the 
old creditors in the name of John Cor- 
liss. His letters were more like sym- 
pathetic inquiries than “duns,” ask- 
ing about the welfare of the creditor, 
including a line of “jolly,” and a bit 
of information of interest to each one, 
and at last an incidental statement 
of account. In a short time he began 
to get results, and by the end of the 
month some old eustomers who were 
considered almost hopeless had paid 
up, and were writing about new busi- 
ness, When Corliss mentioned the 
big increase in collections in an office 
conference with, Dawson, the latter 
gentleman forgot to mention the fact 
that Joe was the one who had brought 
about the improvement in collections. 
He did not lie. He did not say any- 
thing. He merely allowed Corliss to 
believe that he, Dawson, was a won- 
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derfully successful collector, and Cor- 
liss did not indicate that he knew 
otherwise, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LIONS 


Hot weather came on apace and 
with it the announcement that the 
new court house would be publicly 
accepted on the Fourth of July as 
part of a great city and county cele- 
bration. All that remained to be done 
was to place the big stone lions on 
their pedestals at the front entrance. 

One morning Joe's attention was 
attracted by a hurried visit of Sup- 
erintendent O'Brien to the office of 
Corliss. Later Joe learned that Mul- 
ligan, the Irish foreman who had 
called him a dude, had made a serious 
blunder in placing the stone lions. 
"They were massive figures of carved 
granite weighing two tons each. The 
gang detailed to set them in place had 
slid the great stone figures along on 
heavy timbers, and then placed jack 
screws under the lions and removed 
the timbers. The next thing was to 

et the jack screws out. The stone 
figures had to be handled with great 
care, lest they be injured by a sudden 
jolt. They were finely carved, and 
were the pride of the commissioners 
who were about to accept the new 
court house from the contractor. 
Mulligan explained his blunder by 
saying that he “thought th’ boss 'ad a 
derrick somewhere, so he could lift th’ 
lions and take out th’ jacks.” 

At noon Joe hurried through his 
lunch and then went over to the court 
house to investigate. There the lions 
were high in the air, looking still 
higher because of the jack screws on 
which they rested. 

“They can be raised only by a big 
crane, and there is not one within a 
hundred miles,” commented Joe to 
his companions, as he tried to devise 
some plan by which the jack screws 
could be removed. 


THE BIRTH OF AN IDEA 


On the way back to the office, Joe 
passed a little grocery kept by his 
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friend, Peters, where he oċcasionally 
bought fruit. Peters was outside in 
the broiling sun taking boxes into 
his store on a truck. 

Joe stopped to chat for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Ive got it. By Jove, I've got it," 
exclaimed Joe excitedly. 

“Got what?” exclaimed Peters, 

“Never mind, Nothing but an 
idea.” 

"What's that?” asked Peters, 
“Something good to eat?” 

“Yes, if you know how,” replied 
Joe, as he hurried away. 

Five minutes later Joe rushed into 
the office of Corliss, whom he found 
trying to work out a plan by which 
the lions could be lowered to their 
pedestals. 

“Say, Mr. Corliss,” Joe exclaimed 
breathlessly, “I can'get those jack 
screws out without killing the lions 
if you will let me use my own plans.” 

“What is your plan?” 

“If it is all the same to you, Mr. 
Corliss, I would rather not give the 
details just now." 

“Well, tell me how much it will 
cost." 

"About'a dollar—practically noth- 
ing. Let me have a team and wagon 
and two men, and I'll agree not to 
spend more than a dollar." 

Corliss pondered for some time, as 
he studied Joe carefully. Then he 
said with a sigh: 

"It's a desperate case, Joe, and you 
are asking me to risk a great deal, 
but you seem to be so confident of 
your plan that I am going to let you 
iry it. Go ahead, take a hundred 
teams if you need them, but remem- 
ber that the standing of the company 
is at stake in this affair. A fellow 
who can lick Mulligan ought to have 
something in him. This is your 


chance to do something big, so go. 


along." 

The word soon ran through the of- 
fice and the works where materials 
were prepared for buildings, that Joe 
Mason had declared he would lower 
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the stone lions without a derrick, and 
singular as it may seem, many of his 
associates believed he could do it be- 
cause he had whipped Mulligan. 
Therefore, they were all at the new 
court house at the appointed time. 

HOW EASY !—WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 

Joe arrived perched on the seat 
with the driver of the team and wag- 
on that he had asked Mr. Corliss to 
furnish. Without stopping to explain 
anything, Joe turned to the men and 
began giving directions. They pulled 
burlap off the wagon, exposing a col- 
lection of small blocks of ice, all the 
same size. The ice was carefully 
placed beneath the corners of the 
stone lions, and the jack screws 
quickly removed. 

"Dead easy, isn't it," exclaimed 
Joe. “Watch the ice melt and see 
the lions get down where they be- 
long." Even as he spoke the intense 
heat of the broiling sun had started 
to melt the ice, and a tiny stream 
trickled down the side of the pedes- , 
tals. Soon other streams began to 
flow on all sides and the stone lions 
gradually sank into place. 

Mulligan came up and held out his . 
hand. 

"Joe, y'r no dude, I was a dom 
lar when I said it. Y'r a rale 
man." Joe shook Mulligan's hand 
warmly while everybody laughed and 
applauded. 

UP THE LADDER 

Half an hour later Joe sat in the 
private office of John Corliss. "I 
have been watching you for some 
time," Corliss was saying. “A man 
who can collect dead accounts, win a 
girl like Edna Sanborn, lick Mulli- 
gan, and do what you did today is 
somebody, and I need just such a fel- 
low right here with me at the head 
of things. How would you like to be 
assistant manager at $200 a month? 
Surprised are you? I know all about 
how you can collect bad accounts. 
Some of my old customers told me. 
Here’s a check for $500, and you can 
take a month off for a honeymoon.” 
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Joe was too amazed to say much. 
He forgot all about the speech he had 
prepared with which to back up his 
demand for more pay. 

"Now, Joe," said Corliss in con- 
clusion, ^I want you to tell me a lit- 
tle secret.” 

“What is that?” asked Joe wonder- 
ingly. 

“How did you come to hit upon 
your scheme?” 

“Oh, just stumbled on to it yester- 
day noon. I saw a box sitting on a 
cake of ice in front of Peter's grocery 
and observed that the ice was melt- 
ing under it. Then I made some de- 
ductions and applied them to the 
stone lions.” 
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“There ia more back of it yet,” ob- 
served Corliss. “The girl gave you 
a shove and I gave you a swift kick 
and between us we made a man of 
you.” . 

A light of new understanding en- 
tered Joe's mind. 

*So when you have the wedding," 
added Corliss, "don't forget to invite 
your friend, the Old Grouch.” 

Corliss touched a button. 

Dawson entered. 

"Mr. Dawson, I have appointed 
Mr. Mason my assistant. Fix up the 
room adjoining mine as his office. He 
will tell you what he wants, When 
I am not here he is boss.” É 


America’s Responsibility ¿n Peace 


By SIR EDWIN GREY 


IR EDWARD GREY recently 
made some very significant 
Statements in regard to Anglo- 

American friendship and interna- 
tional peace. In a speech of welcome 
to Mr. Walter Hines Page he said: 
"If Mr. Page comes to us with pro- 
posals arising from the desire of his 
government to find some way of 
making more remote the appeal to 
blind force between nations he will 
find in this country and from the 
British Government a ready response. 
Of all great Powers in the world the 
United States is most fortunately 
placed for taking such an initiative. 
It is beyond the reach of menace or 
aggression from any neighbor on the 
American continent. The idea of 
menace or aggression on land towards 
the United States is both physically 
impossible and intellectually unthink- 
&ble. And on either side they enjoy 
the protection not of a channel but of 
an ocean. And, after all, with all 
those natural advantages they have 
also, we know, the capacity and the 
resources, if they desired it, to create 
both a military and a naval force 
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greater than anything the world has 
ever geen. Now if, from such a quar- 
ter, peace proposals come, they come 
beyond the suspicion of having been 
inspired by any feeling of pusillani- 
mity, by any national necessity, or by 
any desire to secure an advantage in 
disarming or placing at a disadvan- 
tage any other nation who can injure 
them. In other words, if there are to 
be proposals to make war between 
other nations more remote, it is from 
the United States most certainly that 
these proposals could be made in the 
world at large with full dignity and 
with a good faith which is beyond 
suspicion. One thought more. Great 
as is the friendly feeling between the 
United States and Great Britain to- 
day, it is a friendly feeling which I 
trust will still grow and develop; but 
to whatever degree it develops and 
however strong it becomes, I believe 
it is their wish, and I am sure that it 
is ours, that that friendly feeling be- 
tween the two countries, though it 
may serve as an example to all na- 
tions, should never be a menace to 
any." 
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An Article Showing the Importance T 
of Watching the Small Things 


NE day long ago a lawyer of 

some note had a call from a 

man unknown to him. The 
caller stealthily closed the door and 
pulled up a chair. 

"I am running a quiet little card 
game near by," he said, "but I run 
my place on the square. I won't have 
any man getting away with stolen 
money if I know it. 

"You are attorney for the Blank 
Manufacturing Company, I believe; 
and I have come to tell you that one 
of their trusted clerks frequents 
place, and loses heavily of money 
am convinced is not his. You can act 
in the matter as you see fit." 

With this he left. 

Now the lawyer knew the clerk was 
regarded as a trustworthy young 
man, and at first was inclined to dis- 
credit the gambler's story. But as he 
thought it all over he recalled certain 
extravagances of the clerk's, and con- 
cluded that it was his duty to lay the 
facts before the company. He accord- 
ingly asked them to meet him at their 
office on a Sunday morning. 

Like hundreds of other concerns, 
they believed that their methods and 
bookkeeping were watertight. There 
might be small difficulties once in a 
while in the factory and yard, leaks 
which soon were discovered and 
stopped up. 

But to have a serious leak in their 
office methods, under their very eyes, 
seemed impossible. After some dis- 
cussion they complied with their at- 
torney’s request. 

Being assembled he asked them if 
anything about their earnings had 
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ever seemed out of proportion to oth- 
er known things about the business, 
and if they had looked for the cause. 

They replied that they had often 
wondered why the net profit had ap- 
peared so small considering the large 
volume of business done. But they 
had never thought of laying it to poor 
bookkeeping or loose working methods. 

They knew their accounts showed 
certain things, but that they gave the 
true condition of affairs they never 
doubted. 

Then the lawyer told them: the 
gambler’s story. They were dum- 
founded over the report and at first 
would not believe there was any 
truth in it. 

But when certain facts concerning 
the life and habits of the trusted 
clerk were pointed out, facts which 
in the rush of business they had not 
noticed or cared anything about, 
they were forced to admit that some- 
thing was loose. 

“Does this clerk handle any mon- 
ey?” the lawyer asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “he has the 
paying of petty expense items, all 
small amounts, such as freight, ex- 
press, cartage, postage, and the like.” 

“May I see some of the entries for 
such expenditures?" he then asked. 

The petty cash book was placed be- 
fore him, when he picked out three or 
four such items at random covering 
the period of a month. 

“Now let me see the vouchers for 
these entries," he demanded. 

“There is very little use in that,” 
said the manager, one item here is 
only eighteen dollars, another seven 
fifty, while this one is only one-fifty. 
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These are entered correctly and no 
one could have gotten away with 
them.” 

"Let me see them anyway," quietly 
insisted the lawyer. He believed 
that he was on the right track to dis- 
cover the loss. 

After some delay the original 
vouchers were found in the files and 
placed before them. Imagine their 
surprise and chagrin to discover that 
the actual amounts were six dollars, 
two fifty and fifty cents, in each case. 

These men spent the entire day 
right there going through the whole 
petty cash covering seven years, and 
at night found that the total stealings 
&mounted to almost sixty thousand 
dollars. 

The leak had been reducing their 
resources for a period of more than 
five years, and eventually would have 
bankrupted them. It was growing 
larger all the time. 

The clerk had used a simple sys- 
tem of charging off the freight bills 
at exactly three times their actual 
amount, and pocketed the difference. 
He knew his employers had every 
confidence in him, and that the chance 
of discovery was very remote. 

In this case the business was grow- 
ing steadily, and the increasing ex- 
pense account due to false entries was 
covered by the general average of 
higher costs of operation. 

With the help of their lawyer they 
made their cash accounts — the vul- 
nerable points—and their methods of 
handling money, absolutely water- 
tight. The lawyer was not an expert 
at accounting, but he had plenty of 
common sense. He was able to point 
out the loose ends of their business 
methods. 

He saw clearly that they should 
have a special cash fund from which 
to pay all petty cash items of expense 
usually paid out in currency. They 
Should make the clerk paying such 
items responsible for the amount of 
the: fund. He should make daily or 
weekly statements showing an exact 
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balance with the money still on hand. 

They saw the advantage of this 
plan and at once adopted it. They 
drew a check to cover the usual 
expenditures for one week. This 
amount was charged to a Petty Cash 
Account opened in the general ledger. 
The money was placed in a separate 
cash drawer. 

The lawyer then suggested that the 
company required a Petty Cash Tick- 
et made out for every item paid out. 
This was a very simple matter to ar- 
range, and the ticket or voucher was 
printed to show at the bottom a series 
of small spaces. In these spaces 
appeared the names of the principal 
expense accounts. 

When a voucher is drawn up, the 
account to which the item is to be 
charged is indicated by simply plac- 
ing & check mark (v) in the space 
bearing the account name. In every 
case the voucher must be signed by 
the cashier or manager before being 
paid. This is the safeguard feature 

or the company. 

Once a week or when the fund is 
nearly exhausted, the clerk is re- . 
quired to make up a Petty Cash 
Statement. This is a very simple pro- 
cess, The form is so designed that a 
perfect distribution of the expense is 
easily made. in separate columns and 
the footing of each column carried 
down to the bottom of the sheet. 

The total of each debit column is 
posted direct to the corresponding ac- 
count in the ledger, and the grand 
total is posted to the credit of the 
Petty Cash Account. Another check 
is then drawn for the amount of ex- 
penditures, thus replenishing the 
fund to its original amount. This is 
then charged to the Petty Cash Ac- 
count as before. 

Once started, the work of safe- 
guarding their business went steadily 
on, until every loose and weak place 
was protected. They now know that 
they are getting all their profits. 
They know, moreover, exactly what 
their profits are. 
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An Able Discussion 
of One of the Most Vital 
Phases of 


HE average advertisement is 

like the average human being in 

one respect: It is quite sure 
to come in for its share of being 
“knocked.” 

Yet this is only natural when we 
pause to consider how widely we all 
differ in our views and tastes—that it 
is rarely the case that any two people 
regard a given subject in exactly the 
same light. It's a case of “many men, 
many minds.” They may agree on 
certain points but are quite sure to 
diverge upon others. 


WHY IS A LAUGH? 
We all know how human it is to 


enjoy a good laugh, yet, for centuries. 


men have been trying to agree upon 
just what constitutes wit and what 
constitutes humor. But it still re- 
mains an open question. And it al- 
ways wil, for the very thing that 
seems bright and clever to one type of. 
mind will seem stupid and common- 
place to another; and a “joke” to one 
man is coarse vulgarity in the ears of 
someone else. 

So it is with our moods. They “do 
not believe in each other."- 

And here's where hangs the fate of 
reams of copy. There's a tremendous 
amount of it that either "gets by" or 
is "killed," according to the condition 
of the censor's liver. 


HOW SHALL I SAY IT? 


Coupled with the wide variance of 
individual ideas and habit of thought, 
is the difficulty of giving complete ex- 
pression to an idea by means of words 
— of putting it down in black and 
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white so accurately that it cannot be 
construed by someone else to mean 
something entirely different from 
what the writer intended. 

As Emerson aptly puts it, “We see 
what we animate, and animate what 
we see, From the mountain we see 
the mountain." 

For words are slippery things and 
their usefulness is often hampered by 
the fact that a word does not always 
convey a certain definite impression 
to all minds. 

“MANY MEN OF MANY MINDS” 

To give this actual demonstration, 
just take fifty duplicate proofs of any 
advertisement. Submit those proofs 
to fifty different people for criticism, 
and observe the variance of opinion 
when those proofs come back. 

Almost everyone loves to criticize. 
It’s one of the easiest things in the 
world for humanity to point out what 
it regards as the other fellow’s fault. 
Artists are particularly strong at this 
stunt. Funniest of all, many of us 
are prone to regard our own partic- 
ular way of looking at a thing as the 
only correct one. 

The questions arise, "Where are 
we, anyhow? Who is right, after all? 
Who really knows? 

WHAT'S THE SCORE? 

When it comes to judging copy, one 
thing is positive: the man nearest 
right (mark the words) is the man 
who's watching the results, not the 
"smart" Tom, Dick or Harry, who 
hastily gauges merits by his own per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. But even 
the man who is watching the returns 
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has to do a lot of guessing, for there 
isn't anything more vague and elusive, 
when you get well into it, than this 
business. of determining the real, 
rock-bottom facta as they relate to 
returns from advertising. The thread 


winds here and there. It's a case of 
now you see it, now you don't. It’s 
seldom in complete sight. 


WHERE IS THE PUNCH? 


For example, take a specific mail 
order proposition: You notice a sud- 
den increase in returns. Inquiries 
are fairly pouring in. So you sit 
down to wrestle with cause and ef- 
fect. You are going to analyze, de- 
duce and all that sort of thing. 

You go carefully over the proofs of 
copy in the consecutive order of its 
appearance during the past three, 
four or even six months. You observe 
that the line of talk is pretty much 
the same, so the increased returns 
can’t be due to the text. 

Then you discover that the latest 
proof shows a big, attractive cut of a 
popular pr premium—one of the house’s 


DS ‘that’s what did the business,” 
you say. 

You take a second look at the ad- 
vertisement. 

The headline begins to look extra 
good to you. 

Result is you begin to waver, won- 
dering whether the honors shouldn't 
be evenly divided between the prem- 
ium and the headline, 

So you resolve, for your next copy, 
upon big cuts of popular premiums 
and big, block headings that fairly 
yelp for attention. 

Suddenly it dawns upon you that 
this copy was run in the agricultural 
papers, just after the farmers had 
sold their crops and had plenty of 
ready money on hand; then, upon 
still deeper investigation, you find 
that virtually the same copy appeared 
in the general magazines, and that it 
scarcely pulled at all. 

Thus your dream of certainty is 
shattered. 
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You see a close analogy between 
your job and that of the weather man. 

You realize that it's one thing to 
be "chesty"—to look wise and affirm 
positively to the Board of Directors 
that such and such is the case. 

It's another thing to really know. 

The plain truth of the matter is, 
you can go just so far,—no farther. 
When it comes to figuring the details 
of advertising down too finely, you 
come to a limit. You wind up in a 
beautiful game of guess-work. 

Madame Publicity will stand just 
about “so much.” She is too sensitive 
a creature to undergo extreme vivi- 
section. 

Doubtless, complicated office rou- 
tine and careless clerks are account- 
able to a very considerable extent for 
the inaccuracies that creep in, but 
there are numerous other influences, 
oftentimes invisible, that render ab- 
solute correctness impossible. No one 
can realize the truth of this more 
keenly than the man who has “been 
through the mill." 

And so, the man who boils down 
and measures matters from other 
men's viewpoints, then blends the re- 
sultant ideas with his own ideas' and 
actual experiences; the man who gets 
all the angles he possibly can, then 
weighs, adjusts to the finest attain- 
able hair-point and finally balances.— 
that man is going to strike the sanest 
average — is going to arrive nearest 
to the truth in relation to his own 
particular problems. 

It entails close study and analysis 
of varied and ever-changing condi- 
tions, the constant establishment of 
new standards to meet latest require- 
ments — a tremendous task at best, 
thinking, planning, building, meeting 
unforeseen contingencies, tearing 
down, rebuilding, over and over 
again, each time a little better, yet 
never quite complete — rewarding us 
in the same ratio that we apply in- 
telligence and common sense as we 
follow the trail. 
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What zt Costs to Do Business 


By A. M. BURROUGHS in A Better Day's Profits 
Copyrighted 1912, by Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


A Retailer May Fool Himself by Failing to Charge All of 
his Expenses into his Cost of Doing Business, but his 


NTIL recently retail grocers in 

a certain Western city were 

paying $1.40 for a 50-pound 
sack of flour, which they were selling 
for $1.55. This allowed them a gross 
profit of only fifteen cents per sack. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association in 
this Western city took up this prob- 
lem in a special convention. Most of 
the grocers agreed that this fifteen 
cents did not allow a profit, though 
a few were of the opinion that they 
were making a little on it. 

The result of the discussion was an 
investigation into the cost of doing 
business in that city. When the dif- 
ferent grocers began producing their 
books to show their expenses, a very 
wide range of costs were shown. 

Some of them had cost.systems and 
declared it cost them 22% to 25% to 
do business. A few, while admitting 
that their systems were not very 
complete, estimated their costs at 
10% to 1295. 

The final result of the investiga- 
tion was an agreement (those who 
knew didn't "agree") upon the aver- 
age of 15% as the proper and correct 
eost of doing business. 


WHAT IT REALLY COSTS 


But this average was plainly in- 
correct because the low figures rang- 
ing around eleven and twelve and 
thirteen per cent. were from the 
stores of grocers who did not figure 
to make anything over a reasonable 
salary for themselves; who did not 
fizure to make anything on the in- 
vestment in the store buildings they 
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happened to own; who did not figure 
for interest on their investments, and 
who overlooked a score or more im- 
portant items that should be included 
in the expenses. 

The high percentages, ranging 
around twenty to twenty-five per 
cent., were from the stores of retail- 
ers who had applied a searching cost 
system to their business. These mer- 
chants were charging up to their bus- 
iness every item that could be con- 
sidered as expense and it made their 
expense seem high. 

The investigators took these high 
percentages, which were about cor- 
rect, and the low percentages, which 
were eight or ten to fifteen per cent. 
low, and combined the whole list to 
arrive at the average of fifteen per 
cent. Now a good many retailers 
who think they are fixing prices right, 
are puzzling over their failure to find 
the profit they expected last year. 

The cost of doing business is, of > 
course, just the same whether a mer- 
chant includes all of the items or only 
a few of them in his expense account. 

The only difference is that he de- 
ludes himself into thinking that the 
cost of doing business is only 1596 
nen in reality it probably is 20% to 

t 


Yo. 

Tf he fools himself in this way, and 
figures for a 10% profit, the chances 
are that the expenses and the extra 
cost of doing business, which he 
hasm't figured into his percentages, 
will eat up that profit, and leave him 
holding the sack at the end of the 


year. 
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HOW CHEAPLY SOME MERCHANTS 
WORK 


A Cleveland grocer thought he was 
clearing $100 a month, $1,200 a year, 
over and above his expenses. 

But the $100 a month included his 
own salary, the interest on his invest- 
ment, the salary of his wife who spent 
most of her time in the store, and a 
number of other items. 

If the- grocer had allowed himself 
interest on his investment, that alone 
would have produced $50 a month 
without risk or worry. 

Another $25 a month of his “pro- 
fits” rightly came out as expenses in- 
curred in running the store. He had 
charged several expense items as "in- 
vestment." 

Instead of making $100 a month 
clear, he was not only failing to make 
anything, but he and his wife were 
both working for almost nothing. 

If they had both worked in some 
other store they might have earned 
$100; so instead of making $100 they 
were losing $100 a month. 

A grocer in Pittsburgh was inter- 
ested in politics. Last year he suc- 
ceeded in landing a city job, paying 
him $2,500 a year. 

When he got this job he decided to 
sell his store. He placed the store in 
the hands of a broker, and had an ac- 
countant go over the books to place 
a value on the stock and to see what 
the business was worth. 

The accountant’s report showed 
that no charge had been made for 
salaries. The grocer, his wife and 
four children ran the store. When 
proper allowance was made for sal- 
aries, the store was found to be pay- 
ing a fraction over one-half of one 
per cent. a year on the investment. 

Instead of a fairly profitable busi- 
ness, one salable at a premium for 
good will, it was found to be a busi- 
ness so nearly unprofitable as to be 
unsalable. 

Fixtures and stock were finally 
sold at a loss. Nothing was received 
for good will, because there was no 
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good will—only a chance to work for 
nothing and take the ordinary busi- 
ness risks besides. 


THE AVERAGE COSTS 


In scientifically managed stores it 
has been found that the salaries of 
the clerks average around nine per 
cent. of the gross sales by those 
clerks. 

The salaries of managers, book- 
keepers and other employees, who do 
not sell, run the average cost for sal- 
aries up to about thirteen to thirteen 
and a half per cent. of the gross sales. 

Rent is likely to average around 
four per cent. delivery around one 
and a half to two per cent., light and 
heat from one to two per cent., and so 
on down the list of expenses. 

No merchant, as he so frequently 
does, should assume these percent- 
ages to be his costs. He should get 
his own costs from his business, con- 
sidering these percentages only as 
standards by which to judge wheth- 
er he is higher or lower than the 
average. 

The merchant who would know his 
cost of doing business should classify 
his expenses into such accounts as 
will give him the information he 
needs. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COSTS 


He should install a cost system that 
will search out all of the expenses and 
enable him to know, not merely a few 
of the things which he pays for, but 
all of the things which enter into his 
cost of doing business. 

Here is a list of the expenses used 
by one wide-awake merchant: 

Rent—if the building is leased; 
depreciation or upkeep if it is owned. 

Salary—of all employees, and the 
manager. 

Delivery Expense — including re- 
pairs to wagons, harness, shoeing of 
horses, grease, feed, barn, rent, etc. 

Light — including light in barns, 
etc. 

Heat—including coal, firemen, etc. 
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Ice — for drinking fountains, re- 
frigerators, soda fountains, etc. 

Advertising — in newspapers, cir- 
culars, etc. 

Printing—stationery, blank books, 
bill heads, etc. 

Gifts—presents, donations, etc. 

Telephone and telegraph tolls. 

Insurance—stock, fixture, burglar, 
etc. 

Taxes—on fixtures, stock, etc. 

Interest —paid out. 

Paper Bags —wrapping paper, 
twine, etc. 

Breakage and spoilage of goods. 

Repairs—on fixtures, etc. 

Depreciation on merchandise. 

Shrinkage of merchandise. 

Depreciation on fixtures, furniture, 
etc. 

Bad Accounts. 

Goods stolen from stock. 

Depreciation from cost price by 
change of style and by the purchase 
of unsalable stock which makes it 
necessary to reduce prices, 

Some merchants add freight and 
cartage to this list but it should not 
be charged as an expense. It is a 
part of the original cost of the goods 
and should be charged to goods and 
not to expense. 

These rules for figuring costs and 
profits are recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men: 


RULES FOR FIGURING COSTS 


l—-Charge interest on the net amount of 
your total Investment at the beginning 
of your business year, exclusive of real 
estate, 

2—Charge rental on all real estate or build- 
ings owned by you and used in your 
business at a rate equal to that which 
you would receive if renting or leasing 
it to others. 
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3—Charge In addition to what you pay for 
hired help an amount equal to what your 
services would be worth to others; also 
treat in like manner the services of any 
member of your family employed in the 
business not on the regular pay roll. 


4—Charge depreciation on all goods carried 
over on which you may have to make a 
less price because of change in style, 
damage, or any other cause. 


5--Charge depreciation on buildings, tools, 
fixtures, or anything else suffering from 
age or wear and tear. 


6—Charge amounts donated or subserip- 
tions paid. 


7— Charge all fixed expenses, such as taxes, 
insurance, water, lights, fuel, etc. 


$—Charge all incidental expenses, such as 
drayage, postage, office supplies, livery 
or expenses of horses and wagons, tele- 
grams and telephones, advertising, can- 
vassing, etc. 


9—Charge losses of every character, in- 
cluding goods stolen or sent out and not 
charged, allowance made customers, bad 
debts, etc. 


10--Charge collection expense. 


li—Charge any other expense not enumer- 
ated above. 


12—When you have ascertained what the 
sum of all the foregoing items amounts 
to, prove It by your books, and you will 
have your total expense for the year; 
then divide this figure by the total of 
your sales, and it will show you the per 
cent. which it has cost you to do busi- 
ness. 


13—Take this per cent. and deduct it from 
the price of any article you have sold, 
then subtract from the remainder what 
it eost you (Invoice price and freight), 
and the result will show you net profit 
or loss on the article. 


14—Go over the setling prices of the various 
articles you handle and see where you 
stand as to profite, then get busy in put- 
ting your selling figures on a profitable 
basis and taik it over with your competi- 
tor as well. 


SN E. 


"Luck counts once in a while; trained 


efficiency counts all the time.” 
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From THE NORTH DAKOTA BANKER ` 
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OME wise philosopher once said, 

“A friend is one who knows all 

about you and likes you just the 
same," 


Hów true that is! — it.covers the 
ground so thoroughly. Real friend- 
ship must be won — it can never be 
bought. You cannot get people to 
place implicit faith in you or your 
works by buying them. Such confi- 
dence or friendship must be earned. 


Every salesman eventually knows 
that it doesn't pay to buy "friends" 
of any Kind. This class of friends is 
always too ready. to sell out its 
"friendship" to the highest bidder. 


Be worthy of friendship and you 
will secure it—whether it be socially 


or commercially. “Good fellows” 
who think that being a “good mixer” 
and a “good spender” will ever build 
up a permanent, dividend-paying 
friendship are all wrong in their 
belief. 


Remember, the friend who is 
“bought” will never stay “bought” 
long. 

When you meet some one whom 
you'd like for one of your friends, 
don't try the "buying" route, but pin 
your success in your own merit or 
the worth of your goods, or—pass it 
up entirely. 


The friends who count in this 
world are never for sale — never.— 
North Dakota Banker. 
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S Chairman of the Program 
Committee of the Advertising 
Clubs Convention at Toronto, 

John K. Allen, of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Boston, is now arrang- 
ing the program, which begins June 
21st. This opening day will be the 
occasion for many lay sermons from 
such men as Norman Hapgood, Edi- 
tor of Harper's Monthly; Jos. H. 
Appel, John Wanamaker's Director 
of Publicity; Robert Adamson, May- 
or Gaynor’s Secretary, and George 
W. Coleman, ex-President of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs. These 
Sunday speakers will be fewer in 
number than at the Baltimore Con- 
vention last year, and this year's 
plans for both divisional and general 
meetings, insure & more compact, 
concentrated program. 


À prominent feature of one of the 
latest general meetings will be the 
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reading of that article which, in the 
judgment of the Awards Committee, 
has won the Advertising & Selling 
Magazine $1,000 prize. This is to be 
awarded each year to the man who 
sends in before May 16th the most 
constructive and helpful essay on the 
subject of advertising or sales. The 
prize is to be given through the As- 
Sociated Clubs, by Advertising & 
Selling Magazine of New York, and 
Should be a spur to careful thinking 
and writing by many who have been 
through the problems that come to 
advertising and sales managers. 


Any of our readers who are inter- 
ested in this unusual chance to tell a 
helpful story of some work in distri- 
bution, and by doing this to win a 
splendid prize for the most signfi- 
cant essay, can get full details from 
Mr. Allen, or from Advertising & 
Selling, 95 Madison Ave., New York, 
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Success in Life, Commercially, Hinges 
on Business Building—the Power to 
Make Permanent and Profitable Patrons 


ND in last month’s magazine I 
discussed with .you that big 
subject, Business Building. 

This month you and I are going in- 
to that subject a little deeper. 

If success in life commercially 
hinges upon business building, what 
is the basis of business building — 
that's what we want to know. 

My answer is: 

“The life-blood of business building 

is Saleamanship — the power to per- 
suade Pa to purchase product at 
& profit.” 

You see how that is. Business 
building is the power to make perma- 
nent and profitable patrons. And 
you can’t make patrons without per- 
suasion. 

First of all get it firmly fixed in 
your mind that by persuasion I do 
not mean the cyclonic, hypnotic, un- 
principled kind of compulsion that 
some so-called salesmen use. That 
may sell goods for a time, and it may 
be profitable for a little while, but it 
makes neither permanent nor, in the 
long run, profitable patrons, so it is 
not salesmanship. The customer who 
is overpersuaded, by any means, into 
buying what he does not need or 
cannot use is not a repeater, but a 
knocker, 

And it’s the repeaters that count. 
They are the permanent and profit- 
able patrons, 

But people do have to be persuaded. 

True, in the retail business espe- 
cially, many people come in and buy 
goods seemingly without any persua- 
sion on the part of the salesmen and 
saleswomen behind the counter. But 
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note that I said “seemingly without 
any persuasion.” 

As a matter of fact, they are per- 
suaded. Advertisements, window- 
displays, the commendation of 
friends, the general appearance of 
the store, previous satisfactory deal- 
ings, the example of other customers 
-—one or more of these things, and 
possibly others, persuaded them to 
buy at that particular store, and, per- 
haps, that particular article. 

But, as you know, there is a more 
direct form of persuasion — that in 
which the salesman or the sales- 
woman actually induces the customer 
to purchase product he had not in- 
tended to purchase, and to purchase 
it at a price that will yield a profit. 

And people need to be persuaded to 
buy the things that they really need 
and that will serve them well. 

Take your own case. You can 
doubtless think of many things you 
have bought, that the salesman per- 
haps had a hard time to get you to 
take, and that are now giving you a 
great deal of pleasure, use, or profit. 

You had to be taught, by the sales- 
man, that you needed or could profit- 
ably use the article, and that you 
could afford to buy it. And that is 
what persuasion really is—teaching, 
enlightening the customer. 

If the customer needs the goods, if 
they will be of valuable service to 
him, and if the price fits his purse, 
and still he does not buy, he needs to 
be enlightened. Perhaps he doesn't 
even know there is such a thing. He 
has to have his attention drawn to it. 
Although he knows of it, perhaps he 
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has never taken the trouble to look 
into it. He needs to have his inter- 
est aroused. Even though he may be 
interested in it, he may not feel that 
it would be worth the money to him. 
He needs to have his desire created. 
And he may wish for it, and still not 
enough to purchase it. He needs to 
be brought to the point of action. 

Doing these four things for the 
eustomer by enlightening his under- 
standing and appealing to his feel- 
ings is persuasion. 

But mere persuasion does not make 
salesmanship. The salesman must 
get the price, so that there will be a 
profit. 

This is true whether your patron 
is a buyer, a client, a patient, an em- 
ployer, a chureh, a school board, or 
the reading public. 

And profit, mind you, is the differ- 
ence between the fotal cost and the 
selling price. Do you see how much 
enters into that item of profit? 

Everyone in the institution, from 
the porter to the president has some- 
thing to do with the net profit. 

The sales department may sell 
plenty of goods, and at a good mar- 
gin above their first cost, but the pro- 
fits may be lost by poor management, 
poor financing, poor buying, poor 
manufacturing, or by the careless- 
ness and wastefulness of some of the 
employes in these departments. 

So, no matter what your position, 
your work has a direct bearing on the 
profits. And, therefore, you have 
your part in the salesmanship of the 
institution — its power to persuade 
people to purchase product at a profit. 

In connection with this thought of 
persuasion I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there are two 
kinds of it. First, the direct, and sec- 
ond, the indirect. 

Window display, advertising and 
the personal spoken word of the 
salesman and saleswoman are exam- 
ples of the direct. 

The enthusiastic recommendation 
of satisfied patrons spoken to ac- 
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quaintances and friends is an exam- 
ple of the indirect. 

So serve each patron that he will 
speak well of you and of the firm you 
represent, to others. 

I know a man who was once a 
clerk in a retail clothing store. 

He had been behind the counter 
for some ten years. His sales had 
averaged about $10,000 per year. 

He became a student of the Science 
of Salesmanship and woke up to the 
fact that confidence is the basis of 
trade, and that the keynote of gain- 
ing confidence is earnest service to 
each patron. 

He saw clearly the fact that one 
great secret of business building 
salesmanship is to make each patron 
the first link in an endless chain to 
bring more patrons. 

He soon had many friends of regu- 
lar patrons coming to that store to be 
served by him. He served them so 
honestly and so well that they recom- 
mended their friends to come. It 
soon came to pass that four or five 
customers were at times waiting for 
this salesman to wait upon them. 

His sales jumped to over $15,000 
per year. "Then his salary jumped, 
too. He became a manager and en- 
joyed the full confidence of the firm. 

What that man did in the way of 
increasing sales, and therefore pro- 
fit to himself, you can do. 

You can't keep a good man down. 
Cream will rise to the top in obedi- 
ence to natural law. Cream simply 
cannot remain on the bottom of the 
pan. It has to rise. Natural law 
compels it. Men and women who are 
a part of the cream of the business 
world cannot stay at the bottom of 
the pan of business. 

And success in life commercially 
hinges on Business Building — the 
power to make permanent and pro- 
fitable patrons. 

And the life-blood of Business 
Building is Salesmanship—the power 
to persuade people to purchase your 
product at a profit. 
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Some Suggestions on How to 
Increase Punctuality—the Great 
Problem in Shop Management 
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ITH any concern employing a 

good deal of help the problem 

of tardiness and how to pre- 
vent it is sure to be a vexing one. 

In the average large plant it will 
take about half an hour after open- 
ing time to get the full load of power 
to working. If you don’t believe this, 
go down to the engine room and 
watch the dial, 

That does not necessarily mean 
lost energy entirely, for often the 
various machines cannot be started 
up until preliminary work has been 
done each morning, and this prelimi- 
nary work, or man labor, does not 
show on the power dial. 

Yet it can probably be stated with 
truth that fully fifty per cent. of this 
inertia is due to faults which can be 
remedied to an appreciable degree if 
attention is centered on them. 

One chief cause of this delay in 
starting is the fact that a certain per- 
centage of workers are usually tardy 
—or if not actually tardy by the clock, 
they are late in getting into their 
places ready for work. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to our 
readers to hear how Brown & Bige- 
low has approached this problem of 
tardiness and the results achieved. 

Our system of timekeeping is based 
on time clocks which are located in a 
corridor through which all employees 

when entering the building. 
These clocks have to be punched four 
times a day. 

A timekeeper stationed in the hall- 
way, where he has the clocks under 
his eye, removes the records from 
them daily and checks up the tardi- 
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ness, sending to each department 
head once a week a list of all those 
tardy in the department. 


FINES DO NOT SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


In the younger days of the busi- 
ness, in looking for an adequate check 
on tardiness, it was felt that a sys- 
tem of fines should be used. There- 
upon notifications were given to em- 
ployees that every time the clock reg- 
istered one of them as tardy a fine 
of 10 cents would be imposed and 
taken from the pay-roll at the end of 
the week. The fines thus collected, 
however, did not go into the cash 
drawer but were credited to the ac- 
count of the Employees' Association 
to be used in any way its officers 
should see fit. 

This method of fines reduced the 
number of late arrivals very largely 
and the system is still in force. 

However, some people would as 
lief pay 10 cents a day just for the 
privilege of sleeping a bit later in the 
morning, and so the number of late 
arrivals continued to be a vexing 
problem. 


Now, it happens that once a month 
all the foremen, foreladies and heads 
of departments meet together for re- 
ports of work done and a discussion 
of things in general, pertaining to 
the good of the business. So the 
management, about a year and a half 
ago, began bringing to the meetings 
a report of the percentage of tardies 
in each department based on the num- 
ber of people in that department. 
This was figured for the month pre- 
ceding the meeting. 
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With these percentages known, it 
was easy to grade the departments 
according to their various showings 
in point of tardiness. Five tardies in 
a department employing ten peoplé 
would mean a worse percentage than 
twenty tardies, say, in a department 
of fifty people. The grading, there- 
fore, was perfectly fair to every 
department. 


THE LOVE OF CONTEST EFFICACIOUS 


Each month the “Tardy List" was 
read off, begining with the “honor 
roll” of any departments fortunate 
enough not to have a single black 
mark against them for the month, 
and running down in order of merit 
to the worst offenders. 


For a couple of months after this 
idea was started no great reduction 
in the number of tardies was appar- 
ent, Then suddenly the foremen and 
managers woke up to the fact that 
this was a contest. The one whose 
department made a bad showing be- 
gan to stir things up among those 
employees who were spoiling his rec- 

There were competitions with- 
in competitions. Two departments 
closely affiliated in location or class 
of work would try to get ahead of 
one another on the Tardy Sheet. In- 
side of six months the number of 
tardies was reduced more than fifty 
per cent. It has been reducing grad- 
ually ever since. 


What is of most significance, how- 
ever, to the manufacturer, in this re- 
duction of tardiness, is the fact that 
the power load for the first half of 
the working day began to rise imme- 
diately with the reduction of tardies, 
thus indicating the connection be- 
tween the two. 

We have also been working on the 
problem offered by those employees 
who “ring in” just on the dot, but 
who seldom get to their places to 
work without losing five or ten min- 
utes’ time and causing a general com- 
motion and unrest. The matter had 
been placed largely in the hands of 
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the individual foremen and great im- 
provements made. 

While these ideas have worked 
well, they are merely our own meth- 
ods. It would be very interesting to 
hear from readers of THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER just how their con- 
cerns are successfully solving these 
and allied problems. 


A QUARTER OF AN HOUR AHEAD 


I owe all my success in life,” said 
Lord Nelson, “to having always been 
& quarter of an hour beforehand.” 

Two young fellows were working 
as stenographers in the same office. 
They were both good workers and 
nice chaps. It would be pretty hard 
for the casual observer to pick be- 
tween them, 

It happened that the president of 
that concern had a secretary. But one 
day this man was promoted and the 
place left vacant. It was a desirable 
place—an excellent stepping-stone to 
further advancement. No wonder 
both the young stenographers asked 
for the position. 

Each one was called in and ques- 
tioned by the president. Their rec- 
ords seemed to be about equal—but 
the choice was quickly made. To the 
successful applicant the president 
remarked: 

“I have chosen you because you 
seem to know about as much of what 
will be required of you in this posi- 
tion, and how to do it, as my former 
Secretary." 

"I've had my eye on the job for a 
long time," answered the stenog- 
rapher, “so I have been trying to get 
ready for it." 

Just a quarter of an hour hefore 
the other fellow—that was all. 

A certain salesman on the road was 
sent to a distant city to compete on a 
big order for kitchen cabinets. He 
found three of his competitors on the 
train, but he pleaded a headache and 
went to bed early, foregoing the 
pleasure of a decidedly interesting 
game of cards. 
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WHAT A LITTLE BRAIN WORK DID 


When his chance came next day he 
presented his proposition to the buy- 
er of the concern in question, while 
the other salesmen, who had pre- 
ceded him, cooled their heels and im- 
patience in the ante-room. 

“But,” said the buyer when the 
salesman’s talk was apparently over, 
“your cabinet is costlier than the 
others, and, while I know that it's 
worth the difference, the average 
housewife would not see it. We're 
going into a big campaign, for us, 
and we want a cabinet with an ap- 
pealing price.” 

“Look here,” replied the salesman, 
“other things being equal, I imagine 
you would rather put out a little the 
better cabinet than a little the worse, 
if for no other reason than for the 
good service offered and consequent 
satisfaction?” 

“Certainly,” assented the buyer. 

“Well, I went to bed early last 
night,” remarked the salesman, “and 
I worked out an idea that should get 
rid of every cabinet you buy from me, 
and at the better price.” 

“Give it to me, but please be quick,” 
said the buyer. 

Within five minutes the salesman 
left the office, while the buyer went 
off to talk it over with the sales 
manager. 

Half an hour later the salesman 
who went to bed early got the order 
—price notwithstanding. 

Just a quarter of an hour before 
the other fellows that was all. 

“I have come in answer to your ad. 
for an office boy," remarked a small 
red-headed fellow, waylaying the 
early-rising manager just coming in 
half an hour before opening time. 

“But the advertisement said to call 
at eight o’clock,” remarked the man- 
ager, frowning. 

"Sure," came the answer, “but it 
didn’t say anything about not calling 
earlier.” 
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No wonder the boy got the job — 
and he's been getting better ones ever 
since, 

The world reserves its big prizes 
for nobody, They go by right of mer- 
it only to those who first earn then— 
those who are always fifteen minutes 
beforehand. 


SECOND PLACE NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


It happened at the last Brown & 
Bigelow employes’ picnic. 

The field sports were in full swing 
and the kids were lining up at the 
take-off for a fifty-yard dash open to 
boys under sixteen years of age. 


I stood among the spectators, sizing 
up the competitors. There was one 
boy, very tall for his age. With a 
good start he should win easily—at ` 
least so it seemed to the onlookers. 
Besides this one there were several 
youngsters of, average height for 
their age. If they bent the pistol a 
bit, one of them might have a fair 
chance to win or at least to qualify 
for second or third prizes. And then 
my eye happened to fall on a little 
chap in the center of the group. He 
stood next to the tall boy and he hard- 
ly reached to the latter's shoulder. 
Certainly that little fellow, with his 
short legs, had little chance to win 
anything from those bigger runners. 

Evidently the onlookers sympa- 
thized with the little kid, too, for there 
were remarks about its being a shame 
to make him run against such odds. 
Whereupon I looked at him once more 
out of curiosity and discovered him to 
be the new office boy. I also noticed 
with amusement that he was taking 


off his shoes, preparatory to running . 


in his stocking feet. Evidently he 
had a head on his shoulders, because 
the course was over green turf and 
Stockings grip turf better than does 
smooth leather. 

"On your marks!" shouted the 
starter. All the boys stood to the 
line, but I noticed that the office boy 
had dug a couple of little holes into 
the sod and his feet were well pur- 
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chased for the start. The big boy 
nearest him looked confident. There 
was no necessity for him to discard 
shoes or dig holes. 

“Set!” called the starter. The young 
bodies quivered forward, the muscles 
working—eager, expectant. 

Crack! — It was the pistol, and 
away they went. 

Fifty yards isn’t a long stretch if 
you're only an onlooker, But the fel- 
low who's trying to win knows how 
long it really is. Lots of things look 
simple to the one who never tries 
them — lots of successes look easy to 
the chap who never has the nerve to 
succeed. 

I had kept my eye on the little office 
boy and the big fellow by his side. 
They both got off well, but the tall 
chap started like a rocket that must 
gather momentum before it strikes a 
gait, while his companion was away 
like a bullet —top speed from the 
start. ‘ 

Down the course went the bunch, 
stringing out as the slow footed or 
gritless ones lagged behind—and neck 
and neck at the front ran the office 

. boy and his companion. 

The onlookers who before felt so 
sorry for the kid, now took heart and 
yelled encouragement to him. But he 


—— 
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ing himself. 
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HE difference between Self-confidence and Egotism 
is—oh, well you know what it is. 
then, Self-confidence loves other people so well 

that he serves them without thought of failure; Egotism 
loves self so well that he boasts he cannot fail—in serv- 


didn't need it. That sort never does. 
He just swung his arms out and 
worked that low gear of his for all 
there was in it. 

Over the finish line they went, and 
a yell of delight announced the win- 
ner. It was the office boy—the littlest 
fellow in the bunch. 

Seated at the picnic table an hour 
later we called this same office boy 
over to partake of the bountiful re- 
past heaped on the tables. He sat 
down bashfully but started bravely on 
the good things before him. 

One of the boys, looking over at 
him, laughingly asked: “Tommy, 
why did you take off your shoes to 
run that race?” And the boy, allow- 
ing himself for one brief moment to 
become disengaged from the large 
sandwich compelling his attention, 
replied: “Gee, if I'd kept my shoes 
on I'd only have got second prize.” 

How many of us there are who 
"keep our shoes on" when, by going 
to a little extra trouble, or by using 
our heads to help our heels, we might 
so easily increase our chances of suc- 
cess. After all, those who do things 


in this world are the ones who, not 
content with a possible second place, 
take off their shoes and strive with 
might and main to win nothing less 
than first prize. 


No? Well, — 


| 


— Katherine Dewey. 
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If you Plan to Sell to Central America, 
First Learn These Imperative Conditions 


AY the goods down in the given 
port when you say you will, and 
have the consular invoices on 

that steamer or earlier. If the buyer 
is a merchant in the interior, he has 
probably sent a pack train or has en- 
gaged a force of Indian cargadores 
to be at the port, relying upon the as- 
surance that the goods will be shipped 
on a certain vessel. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD FAITH 


Prompt shipment is an essential to 
success in all cases; but to promise 
shipment at a certain time, or upon a 
certain vessel, and then fail to have 
the goods arrive is a blow that severe- 
ly shakes the foundations of any new 
business relations. The houses that 
hold the trade are the ones that are 
most punctilious about getting their 
shipments off on time, according to 
promises or representations made, 
and that ship promptly as circum- 
stances will permit as a general rule 
of business. 


DIFFERENT COUNTRY DOWN THERE 


The situation is vastly different 
from that in the United States, where 
the telephone, the telegraph and num- 
erous trains may quickly remedy the 
failure of a shipment to arrive and 
prevent a stock from becoming ex- 
hausted with consequent bad effect 
upon customers who are disappoint- 
ed calling for some article of common 
use or general demand. 


CONSULAR INVOICES 


Intimately connected with prompt 
shipments is the matter of having 
consular invoices available when the 
Shipment arrives at its destined port. 
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This is just as important as the 
prompt shipment of goods, for if 
merchandise has been sent according 
to schedule, and the consular invoice 
comes trailing in a week later by an- 
other boat, there is small advantage 
in the prompt dispatch of the goods. 
They can not be cleared from the cus- 
tom house unless the consular invoice 
is at hand. 

One instance is cited when goods 
lay in the customs house at Port Li- 
mon for six weeks before the matter 
of the consular invoice was straight- 
ened out; and it was found that the 
invoice had never been mailed or sent 
but was in the office of the shipper. 


CENTRAL AMERICA HAS BUSINESS 
METHODS 


The general idea is that the peo- 
ple of Central America are easy go- 
ing, but it is an error to assume that 
the business men do not care for ob- 
servance of strict business methods 
in dealing with their shipments. 
They may not be so ostentatiously 
busy as some of our merchants or 
make so much noise about it, but they 
are sticklers for correct business 
principles, including the cardinal vir- 
tues of promptness and dealing abso- 
lutely acording to representations. 
They may prehaps be late in keeping 
& social engagement and may prefer 
‘mañana’ to today in some instances, 
but when it comes to business they 
believe in and carefully practice 
promptness. 

OUR LACK OF ACCOMMODATION 
A third cause for complaint against 


American business houses is that 
they are less inclined to be consider- 
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ate and'accommodating in small mat- 
ters than foreigners. As an example 
is cited the experience of a business 
man in the interior who gave an or- 
der of considerable size to a house 
soliciting the business. It was an or- 
der quite worthy of careful attention, 
and the merchant giving it would in 
all likelihood have become a steady 
customer. In additions to the goods 
handled by the firm to which the or- 
der was given a request was made 
that there be included in the shipment 
an article which the Central Ameri- 
can did not know where to purchase. 
It was not an unusual article. 


HOW TO LOSE TRADE 


Instead of doing this small favor 
for the Central American merchant 
the United States firm listed the arti- 
cle on the invoice and after it merely 
wrote ‘don’t handle.’ That was all; 
there was no apology, no reason 
stated for failure to do the favor. 
Some three months afterwards the 
traveling representative of the firm 
was very much astonished when the 
Central American merchant icily in- 
formed him that he did not care to 
have any further business relations 
with the firm. 


WHY THEY BUY IN EUROPE 


Naturally courteous and obliging 
to an extreme, actually welcoming an 
opportunity to do another a favor or 
a kindness, the average Central 
American business man can not com- 
prehend the lack of consideration 
that would so inconvenience him, 
when with the expenditure of so little 
effort and time a considerable favor 
could be granted. 

Central American Merchants frank- 
ly confess that they choose European 
goods when they can simply because 
of the bad American packing. From 
British Honduras to Columbia the 
complaint is the same. 


CARE IN PACKING 


The several reasons for the neces- 
sity of special care in packing may 
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be grouped mainly under four heads: 
(1) Climate; (2) limitations on 
means of transportation; (3) physi- 
cal characteristics of the country; 
(4) necessity for warehousing to a 
considerable extent, 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS COMMAND IT 

At certain seasons of the year there 
is an excess of rainfall, torrential and 
of daily and sometimes hourly occur- 
rence; it is reasonably frequent at 
other periods. The dews are heavy, 
and the atmosphere is generally sat- 
urated with moisture. It is plain, 
therefore, that goods must be packed 
with especial view to the deterior- 
ating effect of insistent and ever pres- 
ent dampness, They must be packed 
to withstand any sudden rainstorm 
that may come up while they aré be- 
ing unloaded from the ship or into the 
warehouse, or while being transport- 
ed inland. Even under cover in the 
warehouse there is always the mois- 
ture seeking to get in to destroy or 
damage. Careful packing eliminates 

iS. 

FEW RAILROADS 

The methods of distributing goods 
are, as a rule, erude. In Central 
America there are less than ten rail- 
roads with outlet to the Gulf or the 
Caribbean sea, and several of these 
are mere logging or banana roads 
penetrating no farther than the foot- 
hills of the mountains. A very small 
percentage of the territory in fact is 
reached by railroads. 


PRIMITIVE WAYS OF HANDLING GOODS 


As an alternative there is the nar- 
row dugout canoe of very limited ca- 
pacity for the rivers and lakes, la- 
goons and bays. It can not handle 
any bulky goods. There is also the 
pack mule, or burro, for the moun- 
tain trails and paths in the wild in- 
terior; very bulky goods can not well 
be handled in this manner either. 
There is, finally, the Indian cargador, 
or freight carrier, who packs incred- 
ibly heavy burdens on his back; nor 
ean he well handle bulky packages. 
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As two-thirds of the goods are dis- 
tributed to the interior jobbers or re- 
tailers by means of the native dug- 
out, the pack train, or the Indian bur- 
den bearer, it is essential that they be 
packed in as small a bulk as possible. 


FINE DETAILS OF PACKING 

European packages are compressed 
until they are almost as solid as 
blocks of wood, and are then bound 
with metal ties similar to the ties 
used on cotton bales. Rope and.cord 
are never used, for when wet they 
expand, or when strained they give 
and thus start a break in the package. 

The necessity for waterproof pack- 
ing is apparent, for the Indian in his 
eanoe or on the trail in the forests or 
the mule going over mountain peaks, 
are liable to be caught in the torren- 
tia] downpours, from which there is 
no shelter, and each package is put 
upon its moisture and water resisting 
qualities. 

Compactness and careful binding 
with metal ties are essential in some 
classes of goods, because of the 
course of a journey of a hundred or 
more miles inland, up mountain 
sides, into jungles, and across mo- 
rasses, the freight is likely to suffer 
All sorts of vicissitudes, from rolling 
down a steep slope to being scraped 
off in the mud by a runaway mule. 
And there is always the dampness, 
the dripping foliage of early morn- 
ing from the dew, the clouds that 
hang low about the mountain ranges, 
and the rains liable to fall at almost 
any moment. 

PACK AS REQUESTED 

Owing to the distance from mar- 
kets, houses engaged to a consider- 
able extent in importing goods buy in 
large quantities. Usually they spe- 
cify the manner in which they wish 
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goods packed, for many of them act 
as jobbers to the interior. If buying 
Shirts, socks or trousers, for instance, 
they may require them put in small 
bales of certain sizes and plainly 
marked. They are thus carried in 
the warehouse until an order arrives - 
from the interior, when they are for- 
warded in the original packing; as 
the houses in that country are not 
equipped to do packing themselves. 


PACKAGES UNNECESSARILY HEAVY 


A great cause of complaint is that 
American exporters do not follow di- 
rections as to packing; do not mark 
the various packages so they may be 
readily identified in connection with 
the invoice; and, in the absence of 
any directions, pack goods, hodge- 
podge, pell-mell, into one package, 
regardless of the fact that in many 
cases the package pays customs duty 
on the basis of the most highly taxed 
content of the bale or box. 

Another complaint is that Amer- 
ican houses apparently do not con- 
sider that freight and customs are 
based on weight, and make their 
packages unnecessarily heavy. 


LIGHT FOREIGN CASES 


When it is absolutely necessary to 
use a packing case it seems business 
houses in the United States do not 
exert themselves to get those of the 
lightest possible material. The Eng- 
lish make effective use of cases made 
of three-ply veneer reinforced by 
poplar strips. The Germans and 


the Italians are making packing cases 
of a sort.of papier-maché, or fiber, 
pressed until it is almost as hard as 
sheet iron. It is light, strong, water- 
proof and damp proof, and is about 
the minimum of lightness and maxi- 
mum of durability. 
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Many of the Greatest Inventions of 
the World Have Resulted from Acci- 
dents—The Business Field is Full 
of Such Undiscovered Possibilities 


INNI, 


*C p THINK it was just perfectly 
I stupid of our teacher this af- 
ternoon to ask us to write a 
theme telling how some woman made 
a success in the business world," 
snapped the high school girl as she 
threw her pencil angrily across the 
library table. 

“Why don't you write about Anne?" 
asked her older sister. 

“Anne who?" 

*Why, Anne McBride, that little 
woman that's at the head of the office 
force at Sharpe & Company's." 

“What about her?” 

3 "Four years ago she was just fin- 
ishing business college. Then she 
went to work for old Mr, Sharpe. He 
almost snapped her head off the first 
week. She went to work one Satur- 
ray late in June. As it was her first 
day, Mr. Sharpe thought it wouldn't 
hurt her to work right through to five 
o'clock. All the rest quit at noon — 
all but Anne. She was busy taking 
dictation. Mr. Sharpe finished, then 
away he went, leaving Anne alone in 
the deserted office. 

"She worked right ahead and had 
finished all the letters but three when 
the spring of her typewriter broke. 
Anne tried all the other desks, but 
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they were locked, so there was noth- 
ing for her to do but write the letters 
out in longhand. It was nearly half 
past five by the time she had finished 
them and dropped them into the letter 
chute, 

“The next Monday morning when 
she came to work the first thing Mr. 
Sharpe said to her was, “Did you get 
those letters away Saturday as I told 
you to?’ 

“When she explained to him just 
what she had done he shouted, ‘What, 
you didn’t send old man Emerson any- 
thing written out with a pen, did you? 
Why, he will tear it to shreds and will 
never give us another contract in the 
whole wide world,’ 


“Anne didn’t stay to hear any more. 
She took her hat and went straight 
home. Thursday afternoon she was 
called to the telephone. "You'd better 
come back to work this morning — 
this is Sharpe, John G. Sharpe. Emer- 
son was so tickled to think we'd writ- 
ten him a personal letter of three solid 
pages and not touched a typewriter 
that he's going to give us two big 
contracta! 

“Anne went back and she also went 
ahead. Do you see, girlie?” 
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The man who has solved the problem of how to make 


the most of time has found the way to make the most of 
himself.” —Walter H. Cottingham. 
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The Importance of Good Feeling and 
Team Work Cannot be Over -Estimated 


O-OPERATION is a word used 
much but little understood. Co- 
operation js talked of, sought 

after and its need is realized in ev- 
ery phase of life commencing rightly 
(or should do), in the house and on 
through the various outlets of the 
mercantile world. 

Co-operation is a word greatly mis- 
interpreted and abused; is a word 
that often those who frequently use 
it, and clamour after its benefits are 
those who have never sat down for 
five minutes and seriously asked 
themselves the questions: 

What is co-operation? 

How does it affect me? 

What does real co-operation expect 
ang demand of me? 

at sacrifices am I prepared to 

make? 

Do I cultivate the spirit of gener-. 
osity against my own personal inter- 
ests for the sake of efficiency, which 
can only come through real unselfish 
and practical co-operation? 

These are only a few of the ques- 

tions one must answer if one is to get 
right down to the root of co-oper- 
ation. Some hard, deep thinking 
must be done. The mind of every 
unit representing a commercial house 
must be educated to a strict sense of 
duty. 
By being fair to yourself and your 
fellow workers, by loving your work 
for work's sake, followed by a desire 
to have things done right, not because 
of any pecuniary benefits we receive. 
The neglect of or indifference to an 
apparent minor dotail is sufficient 
to disorganize and cause turmoil 
throughout the whole house. 

At a meeting of employes held for 
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the purpose of promoting efficiency, 
a certain young man once said: “We 
don't want to talk about co-operation; 
let's talk business." 

Right here is where many make a 
fatal mistake in their efforts to pro- 
mote a higher standard of efficiency : 
they aim high before first studying 
the cause and effect of co-operation. 
A house divided against itself cannot 
Stand. 

The writer as a boy was taught the 
simple process of joining pieces of 
string together efficiently, whereby 
instead of wasting it, good use was 
made of it. 'This simple act of join- 
ing together two pieces of string the 
right way, was an act of efficiency. 
In this ease the cause of efficiency 
was co-operation between employer 
and employe, or the training.of two 
minds towards a certain object. 

He who wants to talk business or 
efficiency must first cultivate the 
mind to a true sense of the funda- 
mentals of co-operation before he can 
have efficiency, and practise it. Then 
and only then can we hope to attain 
even a moderate standard of efficiency. 

Co-operation acts as steam does to 
the steam engine, causes gradual and 
smooth motion. It is like the pole on 
top of a street car coming into con- 
tact with the electric wires overhead. 
There must be a connection before we 
can get movement, one co-operates 
with the other with the desired result. 

Show me the house that has a high 
standard of efficiency without having 
first studied and practiced the funda- 
mental principles of co-operation, and 
I'll show you a house whose efficiency 
will be short lived and will be doomed 
to disappointment. 
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How Do You Stand Criticism? 


By W. L. PRICE, in Tips 


Are You So Thin Skinned 
You Cannot Stand Just Criti- 
cism—and Profit by it? 
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OME men can’t stand being re- 

proved, it rankles so in them 

that it puckers all their good 
qualities and counteracts the very 
best chance for their improvement. 

Of course I must admit that criti- 
cism must not be unjust though it 
may be mistaken, and that it is un- 
wise to criticise a man in public. 

Criticism should be dealt with like 
confession—in private. 

But criticism of others and of self 
is absolutely necessary to progress 
and betterment. 

It is sad to be sensitive. 

But it is wise to be master of the 
feeling it engenders. 

Any man who quits his task just 
because someone criticised the way 
he did it, either hasn’t grounds upon 
which to defend himself or the big- 
ness to overcome the childishness left 
in his nature, 

No man can be both friend and 
flatterer. 

The man who does us the most good 
is the man who shows us how to im- 
prove our work. 

True friendship is measured only 
by a willingness to help. 

Some of us need jollying, but ’tis 
better received after constructive 
eriticism. 
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The family of fools has a large 
ancestry. The fool of today is the 
man who is always right. 

The way to be safe in modern 
progress is to leave the door open to 
suggestion. 

Another thought, and that is this, 
your result will always bring you 
recognition and opportunity. 

'There are a million eyes seeking 
for capable men and two million ears 
listening for the mention of their 
whereabouts. ] 

Even if your task is a small one, do 
it well, 

Every advancement is from a 
smaller task to a larger one. 

When a man is transferred from a 
big job to a little one, he's going 
back, no matter what his pay is. 

Don't forget— 

That you can better yourself. 

There's nothing in the way, save 
your own doubt. 

But— 


ui 

Don't let anything convince you 
that you are worthy of advancement 
unless you are doing well that which 
you are doing. 

A bluff, a trick, or a pull may pull 
you up temporarily. 

But to stick and keep moving for- 
ward, you have to deliver the goods. 
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“Business is a game of skill, in which a knowledge of its rules, 
with the mind, body, and soul stamina to play it to' the end, * 
will win the greatest reward.” —E. St. Elmo Lewis. 
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How to Improve the Trade Paper 


By AMOS WOODBURY RIDEOUT 


HE trade press of today has 

made long strides upward, but 

there is still room as there ever 
is in every enterprise. One of the 
things that has struck me in connec- 
tion with the trade and class journal 
is the fact that it should be made 
moré readable and more effort should 
be made to get it read—to know if it 
is read. 

The editor does not stop to consider 
that among his subscribers there are 
all kinds of temperaments. There is 
the intellectual man, so to speak, the 
man who loves to read. You are sure 
of him, But he is in the minority. 

You have many other subscribers, 
some who are good business men, 
some who are not. Not one but could 
get valuable suggestions from your 
publication if you could get them to 
read. It is just these people who 
should be given your thought and 
study. How to reach them. How to 
attract their attention. If they do not 
read your publication, they will some 
day conclude that they do not need 
it. Far better to hold the subscriber 
you have than to scramble for new 
Ones. 

But how? you say. Well, there are 
Several suggestions to be made along 
this line. For one thing, I would 
shout at him from the cover, from 
the front page, from any vantage 
point where you think his eye may 
fal. I would give him large, clear 
type, short paragraphs, short articles. 
I would get some communications 
from other readers as to the benefits 
they have received from perusing 
your paper.. 

Trade articles generally should be 
made more readable. In looking over 
alittle book devoted to telling budding 
writers where and how to sell manu- 
script, I find this: 

“The first jar that a writer gets in 
contributing to a trade paper is how 
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matter of fact the articles are, Not 
a single one of his choice adjectives, 
and long descriptive sentences will 
survive. A trade magazine wants 
meat. The simplest, plainest language 
you can command is what they want.” 


Permit me to take issue. Why 
should a trade paper article be a sol- 
emn and dry and dusty affair? Will 
it prejudice the facts any if there are 
felicitously turned phrases? Will it 
detract any from the value of the 
article if the writer sees a chance for 
joke? I think not. 


Would you care to sit down to a 
dinner composed of two square 
chunks—one of proteid and the other 
of carbo-hydrate? Again I think not. 
And yet the thing you need is there 
in just the shape that our author- 
teacher advises, “the simplest, plain- 
eat form.” 


Of course, you would prefer to start 
your dinner with some soup, then a bit 
of fish, some meat and vegetables, a 
sweet of some sort and a demi-tasse 
to wind up with. And such a dinner 
will give you much greater benefit be- 
cause you have got the senses of 
sight, smell and taste all on the job. 
And that makes it appetizing, digesti- 
ble, beneficial. And the same is true 
of the trade paper article, the dryer 
the subject, the more necessity for . 
trying to lighten it up. 

I have in mind two different trade 
journals that commonly use many 
handsome half tone pictures. Ilus- 
trations that have no particular bear- 
ing on the text, but are thrown in for 
the express purpose of lightening the 
pages and attracting attention. Any- 
body and everybody likes a pretty pic- 
ture and when their eye has been 
caught by the illustration they may be 
attracted by some article which they 
will find useful and valuable. And 
that is just what you desire. 
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Ability, Ambition and the Easy Job 


By TAD THE TRAVELER, in The Arrow 
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A Bright, Breezy, Straight-from-the-Shoulder Talk 
Running under the caption of “Told on the Train” 
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AD was in a grumpy mood, and 

when someone jammed into a 

seat of a crowded car with him 
he was all ready to fight. As it hap- 
pened, however, the fellow passenger 
was an old acquaintance, so he simply 
took it out of him with talk, and Tad 
is some talker when he gets wound 
up, whether it is concerning the Air- 
O-Player or just some moral question. 


“I waited a good many years," said 
Tad, “to get where I am now, and I 
am not at the top yet, but do you 
know that most young men to-day 
seem to think that a way should be 
found to jump right over about all 
of the hard road from the bottom to 
the top? 

“They didn't expect to go from pri- 
mary school directly into college, but 
in business they feel as though there 
ought to be some way to do it. 


“There is a crying need for ability. 
The demand is so insistent that it 
meets you at every corner. Any 
young man with talent of any kind 
need not go long without remunera- 
tion, for any amount of effort he is 
willing to put back of his talent. But 
the trouble is a great part of the tal- 
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ent in thís world is dormant, unde- 
veloped. That is why it is so con- 
spicuous when it is seen. 

“Practically every one expects and 
wants to make a conspicuous success. 
A very few keep at it and succeed. 
What happens to the others? Most 
of them get lazy, see how little they 
can do instead of how much. No 
young man should look for an easy 
job. It will ‘get his number’ just as 
sure as fate. 

*No matter how many possibilities 
a man may have, he cannot hold down 
a big job and do it right until he has 
been through the school. He must 
have had his foot on every rung of 
the ladder from the bottom to the top, 
for talent is only valuable when it is 
developed into ability through experi- 
ence, and this cannot be done without 
80 many hard knocks as to almost dis- 
courage the bravest at times, 

“Not every one can in any length 
of time get on to the topmost pinna- 
cle, but every one can get higher, and 
joy in the effort to do bigger and bet- 
ter things is a recompense in itself. 

“All I can say to every young man 
is e push on and don’t look for easy 
jobs.” 


~ 


Enthusiasm needs only direction to turn it into success. 

The increasing complexity of social and industrial problems 

makes necessary the study of the basic principles of busi- 
ness and of their application to present day needs. 

—JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. 
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In the Game of Life 
Be a Good Sport 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


RTMAN never could think of it without flushing 
in an agony of disgust with himself. 

“It was such a little thing!" he told me. “And 
yet, it is just such little things that reveal character. 
Ever since I was old enough to toddle, I have despised the 
piker and have admired the good sport. And then, when 
the test came, I showed myself a piker. Why, sometimes 
I wake up in the night wet with sweat from dreaming 
over the moments when I realized what I had done. 
Then, mentally, I kick myself out of bed and down into 
the gutter. It would be a relief if I could do it literally." 


“Tell me about it,” I urged. “Perhaps it isn't half 
as bad as you thought. You don't seem to me like such 
a despicable character.” 


""Twas when I was on the road for the Bownelle 
people,” he sighed. ‘I got up early one morning, at 
Marinette, Wisconsin, to take a six-eight train, grab- 
bing a mouthful of breakfast at the hotel before I started. 
In my rush, I clean forgot my brand-new forty-five-dollar 
overcoat. It was early in the fall, and I had been 
carrying the thing only a few days. 

“I didn’t miss the coat until I got to the station. It 
was almost train-time, and I couldn't afford to lose the 
train. The black porter from the hotel had carried my 
sample cases down for me. When I yelled that I had 
forgotten my overcoat, he never said a word, but put off 
up the street at a ten-seeond clip. Just as the train was 
pulling out, he came racing down the platform with that 
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condemned coat in his hand. I could hear him sobbing 
for breath. His face was drawn with the hurt of his 
lungs. 

"| reached into my pocket. It was in my mind to 
give him a dollar for that splendid run. But the very 
smallest I had was a five-dollar bill. There was no time 
for anything but the quickest kind of decision and action. 
I couldn’t bear to take the coat with a mere ‘thank you.’ . 
I had to give him that five-spot. So, as he handed me the 
luckless coat, I pressed that bill into his fingers. 

“Oh, if I had only let it go at that!” 

Poor Ortman groaned. Perspiration stood out on 
his forehead. 

“But I couldn't let it go at that. My piker soul 
was still obsessed with the dollar I had intended to give. 

“ ‘Here, take this," I shouted. ‘It’s the smallest 
T’ve got.’ 

“The look of incredulous rapture and gratitude that 
wiped the pain all out of that colored porter’s face—he 
wasn’t making any fine distinctions—revealed to me the 
cheapness and yellowness of my remark. For the next 
hour I should have considered a sheet-iron cent with a 
hole in it an extravagant price to pay for Gus Ortman.” 

Of course I tried to persuade the poor fellow that 
he might just as well take back his self-respect—that his 
bad break was just a slip of the tongue—that his in- 
tention of giving the porter a dollar was proof enough 
that he was a true sport. He was a little consoled, but 
still lacked something of being comfortable. 

“Ever since that awful day,” he said, “I have made 
it a rule to meet the inevitable gladly. 

“T will fight as hard as the next one against doing 
the thing I don’t want to do—and I will keep up the 
fight until I win or the last hope of winning has flickered 
out. But, when, after all my fighting, I find that I have 
to do that thing, then I find every possible reason for be- 
ing glad that I've got to. I do it with as much cheerful- 
ness and zest as if I had been fighting for the privilege 
of doing it. 
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“The man who does what he is compelled to do 
grumblingly, sullenly, grudgingly, and with tears and 
protestations, wastes energy, time, money, soul-stuff, and 
backbone-stiffening. He loses his own self-respect and 
the approval of others, because he advertises himself a 
whimpering bad loser. Besides, he is missing all the fun 
he might get out of being delighted to do the thing. 

“This rule is especially fine in business dealings,” 
Ortman went on. "You know how it used to be when 
the ‘money-back policy’ first began to come into vogue. 
Firms would advertise that they would refund money in 
case the goods were not satisfactory. Then they would 
try to make the dissatisfied customer believe that the 
goods were all right when he brought them back. If they 
finally did refund the money, many of them would do it 
in such a reluctant and injured way that it really hurt 
them more than if they had never advertised the policy. 
Then Marshall Field showed the right way by his order 
to his pei "The customer is always right. Now 
money is almost universally refunded as if it were a joyous 
privilege. And it makes a hit. 

“Then take the matter of handling employes. Some 
executives never give a man a raise until they are obliged 
to do it or lose his services. They make excuses, plead 
bad business or unusual expenses, and, in every way they 
can, put off the inevitable as long as possible. ‘Then 
when, at last, they are compelled to do the square thing, 
they do it with an ill grace. And they wonder why their 
employes show so little loyalty and make so many fool 
blunders! 

` “Now when a man has a raise coming to him, the 
right kind of manager sees it first. He gives that fellow 
his increase before he has a chance to ask for it. And he 
does it with such hearty cheerfulness and good will that 
the man’s heart is won more fully than ever. He is loyal. 
He takes an interest in the business. He saves his em- 
ployer many times the increase by his alert thoughtful- 

ness. He makes few blunders, because his heart is in 

his work. 
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“Follow the trail of the same idea in what is called 
welfare work. I have known firms that tried that kind 
of thing and gave it up because it cost far more than it 
was worth. It seemed only to get them in bad with their 
employes. The trouble was that their hearts were not 
init. They didn’t do it gladly, but because they thought 
they had to. They begrudged every cent they spent. 
And their employes were mighty quick to realize the real 
animus. The whole thing had the air of ‘charity, skimped 
and iced.’ The welfare work that has paid dividends has 
been the kind that was an expression of a real desire to 
better the conditions of the employes. The difference in 
outlay between doing the thing right royally and doing 
it stingily is small, but there is a mighty big difference in 
results. 

“The same principle applies to the way husbands 
and wives treat each other. The success or failure of the 
marriage relation is the most momentous thing in a man’s 
or a woman’s life. A true sense of values would show 
anyone that a truly happy marriage is worth the sacrifice, 
if need be, of every other tan gible and intangible thing 
save honor—the sacrifice of which i is never needed. And 
yet I have seen men throw away their heaven on earth for 
the luxury of grumbling over a few paltry cents—which 
they knew, from the beginning that they would pay over, 
anyhow. And I have seen women fill their only paradise 
with serpents for the blessed privilege of nagging about 
something they knew perfectly well was inevitable. 

“Every day, in every relationship and activity of 
life, I see people giving their five-dollar bills—with the 
piker explanation, in words or actions, that it is the small- 
est they have. But, thank goodness, there are getting 
to be more and more who give the five-spot as if their only 
possible regret was that they couldn’t make it ten.” 

“Ortman,” I acclaimed, “you never need to blush 
over that little rear platform speech of yours again. You 
have wiped out the stain by what you have taught me.” 
Was I right? 
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Another Success-Building Talk on the 
Elements of Efficiency in Business 


T is clear that the only efficiency 
in business that meets all the 
needs of good service and of sat- 

isfaction on the part of the customers 
of your house is thorough efficiency 
of every department. And that, in 
turn, depends upon the efficiency of 
every unit in every department. 

In other words, real efficiency in 
the house is the result of efficiency on 
the part of every employe of the 
house. 

From your standpoint, then, the 
big problem is the development of 
your own efficiency — this is your 
first business in winning your own 
success. 

The way to begin, therefore, is to 
find out just what is efficiency on 
your part. 

Let us start with the basic princi- 
ple that confidence is the basis of 
trade. Your success, therefore, de- 
pends upon the confidence you inspire 
—confidence of your employer or em- 
ployers—confidence of the customers 
of the house. 

This confidence depends always 
upon service rendered 

And there are two essentials of 
efficient service—its high quality and 
its full measure of quantity. 

In other words, if you would win 
the highest success, you must render 
the largest possible amount of the 
best possible service. 

Now, there are two thieves that 
steal from the quality and quantity 
of your service — from the quality 
and quantity of everyone's service. 
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These thieves are Errors of Omission 
and Errors of Commission. 

By errors of omission I mean the 
failure, on your part, to do all that 
you could and should do in your 
work, no matter what that work is. 
You can see that this would detract 
from both the quality and quantity 
of your possible service. By making 
errors of omission you fail to do all 
that is necessary to make your work 
of the best, and you also fail to do 
enough, even though the work you 
accomplish may be of the highest 
grade. 

By errors of commission I mean 
doing of things that you ought not to 
do and doing things you ought to do 
in the wrong way. This, you can see, 
subtracts from the high quality of 
your work. 

Now, as I have intimated, everyone 
is guilty, to a greater or less degree, 
of both kinds of errors. It is axio- 
matic that no one is perfect. The 
problem, however, is to reduce the 
thieving errors of both kinds to the 
smallest possible number, ever striv- 
ing toward perfection. 


HOW TO CULTIVATE ACCURACY 

In the reduction of errors, the first 
great requisite is accuracy. 

No matter what you are doing, you 
study, first of all, to find the best way 
of doing it—how to do each neces- 
sary act in a manner approaching 
perfection; that is, without mistakes 
or errors. 

The next step is to study and plan 
to do things that are not expected of 
you—to do your work in a better 
manner than it has ever been done 
before, and to use your originality 
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and initiative in acts that will add to 
the value of your services—in other 
words, to do the right thing at the 
right time without being told. This 
is a rare power that gives its possess- 
or the very highest value in the busi- 
ness world. For the purposes of this 
discussion, I am putting it under the 
head of accuracy. 

Now, having achieved accuracy, in 
the form in which I have described it, 
the next thing is to acquire speed. 

You can readily. see that if you 
work so slowly as to do only two- 
thirds of the quantity of the work 
you might otherwise do, you are 
guilty of an error of omission, which 
subtracts from your efficiency of ser- 
vice, hence from the sum of confi- 
dence you inspire, and, consequently, 
from the sum of your success. 

The two great fundamental ele- 
ments of personal efficiency, there- 
fore, are accuracy and speed. 

Engrave these two words deeply 
upon the tablets of your memory, for 
they are the most vital words in the 
whole business yocabulary— they are 
the twin keys that unlock the doors 
to Success. 

Now this brings us right up to the 
problem of how to develop your ac- 
curacy and your speed. 

You cannot do it by mere wishing. 

Nor can you do it by going at it in 
a hit-or-miss, haphazard way. 

There is a one best way to do it— 
the scientific way. This way has 
been worked out by long study and 
experiment. If intelligently, earnest- 
ly, faithfully, and persistently fol. 
lowed, it is as sure to bring success 
as the scientific method of putting to- 
gether the right materials is to build 
a dynamo or steam engine. 

The basis of this development of 
accuracy and speed is habit. 

In practice it works out in the fol- 
lowing very simple manner: 

First, determine just what is to be 
done — what is the object to be ac- 
complished. Be sure that your 
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knowledge of this point is correct — 
accurate. 

Second, study to find out the best 
way of doing the work in hand. 
Eliminate all needless motions until 
you have reduced the number of 
movements to the minimum. But, be 
sure, all the time, that you are ac- 
complishing just the required result 
—the finest possible quality of pro- 
duct, whatever that product is. 

Third, having determined the best 
way of doing your work, practice 
that way, with great care, until it be- 
comes habitual with you—until you 
can do it, as it were, in your sleep. 

Fourth, having made the best way 
of doing your work a habit, begin to 
develop speed. Having made the ac- 
tual process a kind of second nature, 
you can now devote all your energy 
and attention to speeding up. Time 
yourself. Keep records. And then 
try to break those records. 

In this connection, however, there 
is one very important point to take 
into consideration. This I may call 
the law of relaxation. 

It has been found, by scientific ex. 
periment, that the human mind and 
body can accomplish much more by 
periods of effort, with periods of re- 
laxation sandwiched between them, 
than by any one long, unbroken 
strain. 

By applying this law, intelligently, 
to the loading of pig-iron, experts 
have been able fo show men how each 
of them could load forty-seven and 
one-half tons of pig-iron in a day, 
with less fatigue than they had suf- 
fered in loading twelve and a half 
tons daily. 

The periods of effort and the per- 
iods of relaxation are of different 
length for different kinds of work. 
By experiment, you can determine 
what is the best proportion for yours. 

But remember this—speed up and 
make your very best pace while you 
do work — relax completely during 
the brief. period of relaxation. 
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Result-Getting Ideas on the Hand- 
ling and Training of Salesmen 
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O my mind the most important 

function of salesmanagership is 

that of training salesmen. To 
take the ordinary run of salesmen 
and really feel that through your ef- 
forts they have become better men, 
with minds and bodies better able to 
cope with the problem of marketing 
a product; to look over 50 or 100 
salesmen and really feel that through 
your efforts their average efficiency 
has been increased, say, 10%—is to 
my mind a work big enough for any 
man. 

To accomplish this result we all 
know that no rule of thumb can be 
laid down for the education of sales- 
men; itis post-graduate work; each 
case is different from all others and 
requires different treatment. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
functions of the sales manager is to 
engender enthusiasm for the house 
and the product to be sold. Loyalty 
and enthusiasm are not Heaven given 
or inborn, but are the result of cer- 
tain causes and are absolutely neces- 
sary for you or me or our salesmen 
to do our best work. We must believe 
in the honesty and sincerity of our 
superiors in the business to really 
feel the enthusiasm for the product 
we have to sell. Without our enthus- 
iastic belief in our house, our line and 
our ability to sell the goods a sales- 
man’s work can be but mediocre. 

I have attended salesmen's conven- 
tions where the enthusiasm engen- 
dered reminded me of the old Metho- 
dist camp meetings I attended as a 
boy. Ihave seen 100 men go out and 
double their previous sales for a per- 
iod covering several weeks as the di- 
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rect result of the enthusiasm of that 
meeting. 

Then there is the deep-seated en- 
thusiasm, slow of growth and devel- 
opment, the result of deliberate rea- 
soning, which seldom reaches the 
heights of the emotional variety, but 
produces the salesman who causes 
you the least trouble and makes the 
most money for the house and for 
himself. You will find both kinds in 
every sales force. 


After your salesmen are filled with 
enthusiasm and the desire to accomp- 
lish large things, then their work 
must be directed; tools must be su 
plied for the work in hand. The tools 
are sales arguments. 


While only a few salesmen can be 
taught, word for word, an argument 
and make it really effective, yet in 
any event in some manner the “reason 
why” must be supplied. 


Our company prints a weekly pa- 
per for the salesmen, largely devoted 
to sales arguments, many of which 
are supplied by the salesmen them- 
selves. In our line we devote time 
and money to finding new uses for 
our goods which, of course, are sales 
arguments. 

Another important function of the 
sales manager is to see that the goods 
are sold at a profit. The conditions 
that surround the various business 
concerns make this problem different 
in every house, but somewhere there 
must be some check that insists that 
goods be sold at a price to net a pro- 
fit. If the salesman has latitude, then 
it’s up to the sales manager to stiffen 
the backbone of the salesman, If 
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prices are fixed at the home office, 
then the sales manager must impresa 
upon the salesman the reasons why 
we insist on our price regardless of 
what others sell their goods for. 
Along this line I have told our sales- 
men on several occasions that if our 
goods were the best and our prices 
always the lowest we would not need 
hired advocates to extol the merits 
of our service at the price. A man 
does not hire an attorney if there is 
no difference of opinion. 

Another important function for 
our sales feature is that of preaching 
consistent, regular and profitable 
work. This is one of the greatest 
functions of teachers of every kind. 

The value of time, to apply one's 
self regularly, is one of the hardest 
things for a salesman to acquire. A 
young man working in our .office 
comes to work at 8 o'clock, leaves at 
5:80, punches a clock and js on time 
every day in the year. If he were to 
come in late half the time and go 
home early it would not take anyone 
very long to say he was of little value 
to the concern. 

This same young man will bend 
every effort to get a position on the 
sales force and inside of 60 days will 
absolutely lose all regard for work- 
ing hours, simply because there is no 
clock to punch. They say the cost of 
supervision is what makes a differ- 
ence between the lowest paid and the 
highest paid factory workman. We 
pay a man for his ability to super- 
vise himself. The man who lacks the 
ability to make himself work regular 
hours will not succeed. So to assist 
the men along this line is also the 
work of the sales manager. 

In every sales contest given by our 
company special consideration is 
given the salesman who sells goods 
each day in the week, with the 
thought uppermost in our mind that 
the salesman who sells goods on Sat- 
urday as well as the other five days 
in the week will sell one-sixth more 
than the man who gets home Friday 
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night.and leaves Monday about noon. 

Then there is the salesman who 
travels six days in the week and is 
physically energetic, but mentally 
lazy. He is dead and doesn’t know 
it, a great deal of the time. We must 
have something for him and that usu- 
ally is a selling campaign on some 
end of the line that he has been too 
indolent to really master and then we 
insist that for one week he devote his 
main effort to that particular article. 
He will either wake up or notify the 
sales department that he is asleep. 

To have salesmen who will respond 
readily to the work of the sales man- 
ager, it is necessary to have men in 
perfect bodily health, with good hab- 
its and pleasant family relations. It 
les within the power of the sales 
manager to exert some influence on 
the lives of everyone of his force and 
while we have to take men as we find 
them, to a large extent, if we find that 
we cannot bring them somewhere 
near our standard we, of course, can 
find others who perhaps a little more 
nearly measure up to our require- 
ments. 

A sales manager should know ev- 
ery salesman as a teacher knows his 
pupils and should be able to diagnose 
every salesman and know the exact 
conditions that influence his selling 
ability; analyze yourself and know 
to what extent it lies within your 
power to render him assistance. 

Another requisite of the sales man- 
ager is patience. Do not expect 
unreasonable qualifications in your 
salesmen. Remember that if they 
were 100% salesmen and business 
men you probably would be working 
for them instead of the reverse. 

There never was but one perfect 
man; there never was, as far as I 
know, a perfect salesman or sales 
manager or business man. We all 
deal in per cents. So take a 75% 
salesman and see if you can help him 
become an 8095 salesman and in the 
meantime you may be adding 595 to 
your score as a sales manager. 
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HERE is nothing that one man 

sells and another man buys that 

does not have its angle of human 
appeal. 

It must meet a human need, satisfy 
a human desire or gratify a human 
whim. 

A musical comedy gratifies the very 
human wish for color and sound; a 
drama appeals to human sentiment; 
a story to human understanding and 
a sermon to human conviction. 

The successful advertisement ap- 
proaches the reader along the same 
lines. 

There is no business organization 
that does not have in it and of it an 
individuality—whether of one man or 
a composite of the individualities of 
many men. 

The greater this individuality the 
greater the success of the business 
organization. 

Advertising is the expression of 
this individuality — of this human 
appeal. 

You cannot submerge or suppress 
individuality. Advertising, to 
good, must extend the individuality 
of the concern to its prospective 
customers. 

It is: just as much a part of the 
policy and the operation of the con- 
cern as is its product, 

Good advertising is virtually a pro- 
duct of the house it advertises. It 
serves the customers of that house. 

Good advertising is good nature. 
Good nature is the greatest human 
appeal on earth. Not “jollying,” not 
lightness of verbiage, but the good 
nature of sincerity, of friendliness. 

That sort of advertising makes peo- 
ple glad to read it. If a man can 
write that kind of copy people are 
always going to stop at the page hold- 
ing his advertisement, and stop with 
pleasant anticipation. 

You can read an advertisement and 
come pretty near telling what kind of 
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treatment the advertiser will give 
you. His individuality cannot be kept 
out of his advertising — if it is his 
advertising. 

Advertising is the advance agent of 
satisfaction. It is the good faith of 
the house, and must be as truth- 
worthy and as confidence-begetting 
as the guarantee that goes with the 
goods. 

Good advertising creates the want, 
good merchandising meets it. 

Some people buy things because 
they need them, some buy things be- 
cause they are curious to know about 
them, some buy things because some- 
body else buys them — but all buy 
things because they want them. 

Successful advertising is inter- 
woven with successful merchandis- 
ing, and vice versa, The successful 
house, large or small, is the one that 
makes a human appeal, day in and 
day out, to its possible and its pres- 
ent customers. 

The advertiser who believes in him- 
self and in his goods inspires other 
people to share his belief. 

The man who writes his copy ap- 
proaches him as do his potential cus- 
tomers. It is for him to acquire the 
advertiser's enthusiastic belief. If he 
does that he cannot fail to show it in 
the copy. This kind of belief projects 
itself in simple, strong, earnest copy 
which commands the confidence of 
the reader and convinces him. 

That is human appeal—contagious 
belief. 

Human nature is the same in all 
phases of life. There has to be— 
there is—a human side to every ad- 
vertising problem. Nine times out of 
ten it is the individuality of the or- 
ganization whose product is to be 
advertised. 

Put that individuality, that sin- 
cere, earnest belief into it, and there 
is a natural and willing response. 
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Keen Competition Inspires a Business-Getting Idea 
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ILLIE SPINKS sat in the chilly 

booth of the Bide-a-Wee nickel- 

odeon and chewed her gum sav- 
agely. She couldn't bear to see peo- 
ple streaming into the Calabash 
theatre right across the street where 
that snippy little thing with the black 
eyes sold tickets. Tillie's embroidery 
slipped from her fingers. She was 
growing desperate. 

Unwrapping a fresh stick of gum, 
she was about to place it in the other 
side of her mouth when a ruddy-faced 
woman stepped up to the window. 
"Ye ain't givin’ away chewin’ gum 
today, be ye?" she asked as she eyed 
the fragrant morsel, 

“Not today,” snapped Tillie as she 
raked in the nickel. She bit into the 
fresh stick of gum and it sunk deep- 
ly into her thoughts, for some brands 
of gum can do that, especially the 
Choo-Choo brand. She liked to look 
at the pretty wrapper, for it showed 
a train of choo-choos going full speed 
around a curve and an automobile 
shooting over the crossing just in the 
nick of time. 

Suddenly she turned to the tele- 
phone book, and within five minutes 
she had arranged with the wholesale 
candy house to have two thousand 
sticks of Choo-Choo gum at the Bide- 
a-Wee theatre within a quarter of an 
hour. 

“There,” said Tillie as she hung up 
the receiver, “I’m going to beat them 
folks across the street if I have to 
spend every cent of my pay for this 
week! I just can’t bear to see folks 
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in an Humble Member of the Business World 


streamin’ in over there, an’ me doin’ 
nothin’ but settin’ here an’ shiverin'. 
TIl tell the boss about it when he 
comes down tonight and if he don’t 
want to do the right thing, I'll just 
fly this coop." 

Tillie had the stage hand paint 
some signs, FREE GUM TODAY 
WITH EVERY TICKET. These she 
placed where they could be read half 
a block away. 

A bunch of smal! boys were gather- 
ing around watching the signs go up, 
and when they read them, they scat- 
tered with the news. 

In ten minutes the fish began to 
bite. They came by twos and threes, 


. and all entered happily, chewing their 


gum. Half a dozen school girls down 
town during the noon hour spent their 
nickels just for ten minutes of the 
pictures and the free stick of gum. 
Little boys and girls led their parents 
right up to Tilie's window and 
stamped around impatiently until 
they had the free gum. 

Business was rushing. It grew by 
leaps and bounds. By four o'clock 
Tillie had to order a fresh supply of 
gum, enough to last until the next 
day. She didn't go home that even- 
ing for supper. Instead, she stayed 
right at her post and raked in the 
nickels. At seven o'clock the boss 
came in. 

“Well, how’s business, Tillie?” 

“Just lift them cigar boxes an’ find 
out for yourself.” 

“Tillie, you’re a brick—a genuine 
gold brick. Tell me how you done it 
won't you?” 

“Can’t stop to talk—hain't got time 
—how many, please?” 
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HIS is the last time that I shall 
talk to you in this corner of The 
Business Philosopher. 

During the more than six years of 
my connection with the magazine, it 
has been my privilege to travel from 
coast to coast and into Canada and 
Mexico, studying business and busi- 
ness men. 

It has also been my privilege and a 
part of my duty to read and study a 
very large part of all the literature of 
the day on the subject of Business 
and the Science of Business. 

I have also in the course of the 
day's work talked with many men of 
many minds, read many books and 
magazines, watched the development 
of many young men and young wom- 
en, and even had a little experience 
in personal instruction—all pertain- 
ing to Man Building and Personal 
Efficiency. 

In more than six years, therefore, 
I have investigated, observed, studied, 
thought, written and spoken almost 
nothing but Business Science and 
Man Building. 

And now that the time has come 
for me to talk to the readers of this 
magazine for the last time on these 
subjects, I want to brush aside all 
non-essentials, pass by all subordi- 
nate and secondary ideas and topics, 
and talk with you about what I con- 
sider to be the one great essential of 
Man Building and Business Building. 

This is thought. 


THE KIND OF THOUGHT I MEAN 


By this I mean the thought that in- 
vestigates, that seeks the truth, that 
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explores, that observes, that gathers 
knowledge — essential, exact, ade- 
quate and useful knowledge. 

I mean the thought that analyzes, 
and weighs, and compares, and di- 
gests, and records, and remembers. 

I mean the thought that reasons, 
and calculates, and deduces, and 
arranges. 


I mean the thought that plans, and 
schedules, and constructs, and in- 
vents, and foresees, and creates. 


I mean the thought that is forever 
asking “why?” — penetrating clever 
disguises, stripping off subterfuges 
and pretences, getting down to the es- 
sentials and throwing away the mere 
husks, taking hold upon the substance 
and ignoring the shadow. 


WHAT IS THE WORST NEGATIVE? 

A few years ago I sat in an audi- 
ence. The speaker asked the ques- 
tion, “What, in your opinion, is the 
greatest of all the negatives, the one 
that causes the most trouble?" 

Some people in the audience an- 
swered “Selfishness.” Some answered 
“Ignorance.” Some answered “Lazi- 
ness." One man said that the one 
negative which caused all the rest 
was a lack of desire to serve. 

"These are all most destructive neg- 
atives. 

But why should any man be selfish, 
unless because he has not clearly 
thought out the sad results of 
selfishness? 


Why should any man be ignorant, 
unless because he has not exercised 
thought as I have here described it? 
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Why should any man be lazy, ex- 
cept as a result of mental laziness. 

Why should any man lack a power- 
ful desire to serve, unless because he 
has not fully thought out the value of 
service and its results? 


RELATION BETWEEN THOUGHT AND 
FEELING 


I grant you that thought, as I have 
described it, is coldly intellectual and 
is not in and of itself warmed by the 
fire of feeling. 

I grant you that feeling naturally 
precedes thought; that feeling is the 
steam, the motive power of life and 
action; that, while the man who fails 
to think or thinks erroneously may 
go wrong, the man who does not feel 
does not “go” at all. 

I grant you that man can attain, 
achieve and acquire almost anything 


or any condition if only his desire is, 


strong enough and persistent enough. 

But bear in mind: 

That spontaneous feeling, no mat- 
ter how pure or how powerful, is a 
terrible blunderer unless directed by 
the kind of thought I have been teli- 
ing you about; 

That the only way possible of cul- 
tivating a desired feeling begins with 
thought ; 

That, psychologically, feeling nat- 
urally expresses itself in physical ac- 
tion, while thougbt naturally ex- 
presses itself in mental action. 


MAN'S UNLIMITED ASSETS 


Man's mind is his greatest asset. 

His hands, his feet, tools, machin- 
ery, money, other men, fields, forests, 
mines, the sea, and even the stars, are 
all but the tools and materials with 
which the mind of man works. 

The mind of a Burbank, of. a Hold- 
en, or an Edison, or a McCormick, or 
& Hall, or a Westinghouse actually 
draws from the resources of the uni- 
verse more wealth by one deduction 
than a million men could produce in 
a year’s work with their hands. 
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We have not yet even approached 
the limit of the resources of the 
universe. 

We have not yet even approached 
the limit of what the mind of man can 
make for man out of those resources. 

Some of our social and political re- 
formers are talking as if we had al- 
most exhausted the resources of this 
planet, as if there were not quite 
enough of the good things of life to 
go around, as if those who are re- 
ceiving much and living in luxury 
would have to give up part of what 
they receive in order that those who 
are now receiving little may have 
more, 

The man who discovered how to 
grow two hundred fifty bushels of 
corn to the acre has added by that one 
discovery more potential wealth to 
the sum total than there was in all 
the corn lands of America, with the 
methods in use when the continent 
was discovered. . 

The man who reasoned out the way 
to grow a thousand bushels of pota- 
toes to the acre has added more to the 
resources of America than if he had 
discovered and added to her posses- 
sions a continent to be cultivated un- 
der old conditions. 

The man who discovered and de- 
veloped the internal combustion en- 
gine has added more wealth to this 
country than was in all her mines. 


OPPORTUNITIES INNUMERABLE AND 
INCALCULABLE 


As yet, we have only scratched the 
surface. 

Our railroads, factories, stores, 
farms, forests, mines, are even today 
being operated at less than fifty per 
cent. of an easily obtainable efficiency. 

Our government — national, state 
and municipal — js being operated at 
probably less than thirty per cent. 
efficiency. 

Billions of dollars worth of wealth 
are being wasted every year in fires. 
in floods, in inefficient methods of 
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producing, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing, and in valuable by-products 
unutilized. 

Still larger values, too big to be 
counted in dollars, are wasted in hu- 
man life, human health, human en- 
ergy and human efficiency. 

Besides all these, there are untold 
and unguessed. resources lying all 
around us, waiting only the alert and 
active minds of men to turn them in- 
to wealth for all the people. 

For example, the man who thinks 
out an economic and practical meth- 
od for converting into mechanical 
power even a small fraction of the 
energy of the sun poured upon the 
earth will thereby add more to the 
wealth of the race than a whole gen- 
eration of men could produce work- 
ing with their hands alone. 

All of these problems are problems 
in thought, in thinking. 

They cannot be solved by muscular 
effort. 

They cannot be solved by feeling.. 

But they can be solved by the kind 
of thinking I described at the open- 
ing of this talk. 


AN INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 


What is true of the race and of us 
as a people is true of the individual. 

The majority of people are poor, 
because the majority of people are 
inefficient. 

Over eighty per cent. of all men 
who live to be more than fifty-five 
years old are dependent upon their 
children or upon reluctant charity for 
their daily bread. 

This is not the fault of the rich. 
This is not the fault of the govern- 
ment. This is not even the fault of 
our economic conditions. 

This is principally the fault of the 
men themselves. 

Look about you. 

Here is this man and that man and 
the other man who had just as poor 
a start in life as any man ever had. 

Today they have an abundance. 

Why? 
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Because they used their heads, be- 
cause they thought and reasoned and 
analyzed and compared and planned 
and created. 

But suppose it is the government 
that is at fault? 

Who is to blame for what the gov- 
ernment is, except the majority of the 
people who let professional politi- 
cians do their thinking for them? 

Suppose economic conditions are 
at fault. 

Again, who is to blame but the ma- 
jority of the people who will not take 
the trouble to think? 

Suppose the rich are to blame. 

How does the rich man take ad- 
vantage of the poor but by thinking 
and planning? 

THINKING AND HAPPINESS 

But money isn't all there is to life, 
although without money life and all 
that makes life worth living are 
impossible. 

Whether or not we are all agreed 
that happiness is the prime object of 
human existence, we must all agree 
that some state of mind is, whether 
we call that state of mind happiness 
or not. 

Most people simply drift. If they 
have a purpose in life it is so vague 
and so indefinite that it gives scarcely 
any direction at all to their activities. 

Many other people, though having 
purpose and determination and at- 
taining the object of their purpose, 
come to the end of their days dissatis- 
fied, discontented and unhappy. 

When they achieved the thing they 
desired they found that it was not af- 
ter all that which would satisfy their 
Spirits. 

There is no way to form a clear, 
definite, detailed and therefore effec- 
tive purpose in life except by hard, 
careful thinking. 

There is no way to make sure that 
the thing you desire most in life will 
give you satisfaction of spirit except 
by hard, careful thinking of the kind 
I have described at the beginning of 
this talk 
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He Who Controls His Own Mind 
Can. Control the Minds of Others 
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HOUGHT is such hard work 
most of us try to get along with- 
out it. We are willing to read 
magazines, listen to lectures as to 
how the results are achieved, but 
when we must stop and use thought 
to apply the rule of success to our 
problems, we give up, and continue 
in our old, lame, inefficient way. 
Recall for the moment some of 
Nature's forces, —the waters, the 
winds, the gases, electricity, steam, 
and note how largely they are coming 
into the control of man, These are 
made servants of humanity through 
the power of human thought. 


It is the condition of the mind, 
rather than cireumstances, that de- 
termines what the future of the indi- 
vidual shall be. That environment 
and influence are of greatest import- 
ance is not to be questioned, but hu- 
man thought is more powerful. If 
this were not true, we would know 
nothing of Shakespeare, Lincoln, 
Edison, and others. 

If one in discouraging surround- 
ings says repeatedly to himself, “I 
am without opportunity, I have no 
chance to learn, no friends to help 
me, no time for study, no way out of 
my poverty, — he is likely to remain 
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The average man cries for better opportunities; while the 
fact is that he is literally surrounded with better opportunities 
but has not fitted himself to make good in any of them. 


in his present place and curse “luck” 
for keeping him there. Should one, 
however throw back his head and say 
firmly, “I can learn, I will take time 
for study, I shall make stepping 
stones of my hardships and do my 
best to live higher and work better," 
-time and patience will see him in a 
better place. 

Since thought is so powerful and 
the means of accomplishing so much, 
it is important that every individual 
learn about its use. 

Thought may either be a power for 
good or a power for bad. Jt will con- 
trol you if you do not control it. 

Thought is a good servant but a 
bad master. 

Gaining control of one's thoughts 
is difficult, but patience and effort in 
this direction will accomplish much. 

The world is in need of men of pow- 
er who are master of their thoughts. 

Measure yourself by the power of 
your thought. 

Conquer all petty likes and dislikes, 
anger, jealousy, worry, selfishness, 
ete. 


Maintain a high aim and have 
faith in your abilities and persevere 
to the goal of your ambition. 


Nw 


—C. D. Larson 
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OU will remember that I have 
often stated that “Confidence is 
the Basis of Trade.” 


This is a fundamental principle, 
applying to all business. 


Now a principle is the basis, or 
reason, for many laws. 

For example, we have the law of 
punctuality, which, being stated posi- 
tively, reads: 

Tf you would be successful in busi- 
ness you must be on time. 

And the basis of this law is the 
principle of confidence. Tardiness 
means poor service—or at least sub- 
tracts somewhat from the very best 
and mostservice. Andonly the highest 
and best service can gain the most 
complete confidence. 

The same thing holds true of the 
law of carefulness. Carefulness 
makes for efficient service, and that 
kind of service wins confidence. 


Take almost any other law of suc- 
cess that may occur to you, trace it 
back to its source, as it were, and you 
will find that it springs from the 
principle that confidence is the basis 
of trade. 

And nearly always the line you 
trace will lead you back through the 
one broad channel of efficient service. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE COMPOSITE 


Now efficient service is nearly al- 
ways a composite thing. One man 
alone cannot give it, although one 
man can destroy it. 

I have known the personally effi- 
cient work of a good salesman to be 
all undone by the inefficient work of 
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the credit man, or the bookkeeper, or 
the shipping clerk, or the man who 
made the goods. 


I have known the efficient work of 
the man who made the goods, or the 
Shipping clerk, or the stenographer, 
or the bookkeeper, or the credit man, 
to be all undone through the ineffi- 
cient work of the salesman, through 
misrepresentation or otherwise. 


In either case, if we ask why, we 
shall find that the confidence of the 
patron or prospective patron was 
either lessened or totally destroyed 
by the inefficiency of someone. 


Every individual in the whole in- 
stitution has to co-operate with all 
the rest in giving the highest and best 
service in order that all that is done 
shall tend to add to the confidence of 
the buying-public in that institution. 


This principle of confidence, then, 
having been firmly fixed in your 
mind, and the channel of efficient ser- 
vice having been clearly marked out, 
the next thing you want to know is 
the laws growing out of the principle 
and operating to insure efficient 
service. 

One of the first and most funda- 
mental of these laws is the law of 
health or endurance. 


It needs no argument to prove to 
you that ill-health subtracts from 
your power to render the most effi- 
cient service. 


Everyone knows by experience 
that he cannot work as well when he 
is sick as when he is in perfect health. 
And the sicker you are, the less work 
you can do. 
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DEGREES OF HEALTH AND ENDURANCE 


But not everyone stops to think 
that there are many degrees of 
healh and endurance between per- 
fect health and downright sickness. 


The fact is, as you know, that there 
are few indeed who are in perfect 
health at any time, and a still small- 
er number who are always in perfect 
health. 

And yet, every little departure 
from complete physical well-being 
Subtracts just so much from efficient 
service and from the sum of the con- 
fidence held. 

Now, few indeed can be Mathew- 
sons or Gotches. Nor is that neces- 
sary to efficient service in the ordi- 
nary callings, Besides, it is often the 
case that these great athletes have 
only great strength and skill, but 
poor health and endurance. 


What you want is the glow and 
vigor of a healthy mind in a healthy 
body, and the endurance to keep 
healthy and have sufficient strength 


EL 
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for your tasks day after day and year 
after year until you are ready to rest. 

And all this you can have by obey- 
ing a few simple laws of Nature rela- 
tive to your mind and body. 

Yes, I said your mind, because 
health and endurance both begin in 
your mind. 

The mind builds and controls the 
body, very largely, and a healthy, 
cheerful, courageous mind is a most 
powerful factor in making and keep- 
ing a healthy, vigorous, enduring 
body. 

And so the first necessity in get- 
ting into harmony with the laws of 
health is to think right. 

The other laws are few in number, 
but of great importance. I have 
room only to mention them here, but 
you can study them up elsewhere. 
They are: 

Breathe right, drink right, exer- 
cise right, cleanse right, eat right, 
th right, recreate right, and sleep 
right. 


ARR 


“THE first requisite of a good citizen 
is that he shall be able and willing 
to pull his own weight; that he shall not 


SEEN SERRE 


be a mere passenger, but shall do his id 
share in the work that each generation i 
of us finds ready to hand; and further- E 


more, that in doing his work, he shall 
show not only the capacity for sturdy 
self-help, but also self-respecting regard 


Jor the rights of others." 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


NS SERM 
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Extensive vs. Offensive Advertising 


By GEORGE H. EBERHARD 
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Every Good Thing May be 
Overdone — Some Rocks on 
the High Seas of Advertising 


ANA 


PHASE of the general advertis- 

ing problem that some thinkers 

believe will show itself clearly 
and unmistakably is the reaction on 
the public mind of the present exten- 
sive campaigns back of cigarettes 
and tobaccos, and in certain locali- 
ties on cleansers, automobile tires, 
whiskies and possibly other aggres- 
sively advertised articles. 

While they realize that the patent 
medicine and cheap stock promotion 
advertising was offensive for other 
reasons than the amount of space 
used, the effect of large space in al- 
most every character of medium, it 
is believed, helped unconsciously to 
antagonize the public. In this man- 
ner the fight against them received 
ready support from many who 
never bought them or gave the sub- 
ject serious thought. They acted un- 
consciously as a result of a natural 
reaction which put the repeated sug- 
gestion of the patent medicine and 
fake stock advertisement in motion 
against, instead of for, as intended. 


TOO MUCH PUBLICITY CLOYS THE 
"TASTE 


While it is doubtful that we can at 
this time get down to the actual so- 
lution of this psychological problem, 
the fact remains that the situation 
indicated can and has been demon- 
strated in a way to impress the 
observer. 

We will illustrate this by another, 
though similar problem. 

It was found that in the average 
Pacific Coast town, the saloons oc- 
cupy many of the prominent, as well 
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as the best side street locations, 
judged in the light of retail or other 
frontage use value. The front and 
signs of the average saloon or cafe 
are conspicuous, though not pleasing- 
ly so, in comparison with a reason- 
ably modern store-front. In the poor- 
er neighborhoods they are almost of- 
fensive in appearance, particularly of 
the signs displayed. Their general 
external appearance is seldom in 
harmony with their surroundings. 


It may be said that there must be 
a distinguishing appearance to at- 
tract saloon trade. But there must 
also be a “dead line" denoting the 
difference between the necessary 
measure of distinction and the offen- 
sive intrusion of a business that is 
open to continued opposition on the 
part of a large number of people that 
observe its external appearance and 
often other evidence in the way of 
over-satisfied patrons. 

If the external appearance of all 
saloons or cafes were carefully 
studied and designed so as to fit in 
the least offensive and harmonious 
manner, even with the present un- 
business-like conduct of most of 
them, it would, in a great measure, 
delay antagonistic action or regula- 
tion. 

If the saloon front and side sign 
advertising were regulated by some 
efficient method and only enough ad- 
vertising displayed to attract the 
necessary attention of possible pat- 
rons, instead of using every available 
space (unless ordinances prohibit) to 
display signs that scream out the 
name of whiskies, beers, etc., it would 
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have a tendency to allay antagonism 
on the part of the passing public. 


PUBLIC RESENT BEING AROUSED BY 
FLAMBOYANCY 


The present day cigarette adver- 
tising on -the bill-boards, on walls, in 
the daily press and outside of stores, 
must react unconsciously, let us say, 
on the minds of the non-smoking, 
and from the result, probably con- 
sciously, on the minds of the asso- 
ciates of the smokers. 


If you doubt this, inquire among 
your friends and see how many men 
today are proud to smoke or if they 
do smoke, then to display a package 
of aggressively advertised cigarettes. 


In fact, most of the copy writers, 
salesmen and workers in the low- 
priced cigarette campaigns that I 
know, apologize for being mixed in 
with such wild, aggressive, scream- 
ing campaigns, as now feature the 
red surly-looking bulls; fat, dropsi- 
cal-appearing Turks; veiled women; 
colorless, sloppy fat men, etc. Their 
excuse, however, is usually that it 
pays good money. 

Go among the parents of the great 
consuming youthful smokers, the em- 
ployers of the men who roll one, light 
a tailor-made or fill a “jimmy-pipe” 
every twenty minutes, be it in the 
ditch, on the farm or elsewhere, and 
see how they snap at the “Advertised 
Brands” as a topic of conversation. 


Why? It’s not the feeling of re- 
gard for the health of the other fel- 
low so much as a mind made mad 
through the reaction of continued 
images, of strong, forceful, dominat- 
ing advertisements of tobacco, ciga- 
rettes or the makings, 


The mere word “cigarette” or “to- 
bacco” conjures up from the subjec- 
tive or subconscious storehouse of 
the mind, a wierd kaleidoscopic med- 
ley of past impressions, and thanks 
to what is probably, in the long run, 
a short-sighted attempt to sell more 
and more cigarettes, on the part of 
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the various manufacturers, the more 
minds will re-act, want to reduce the 
strain, as.it were, and will accept 
readily suggestions along the line of 
antagonism to tobacco, cigarettes and 
their use. 


ADVERTISING. THAT SMELLS OF 
SHAMELESSNESS 


Whisky advertising acts in prob- 
ably a similar but more subtle man- 
ner, for whenever a drunken man 
appears, or injures some one, or 
wrecks a machine on a joy ride, the 
thought-force of many minds places 
another mark against the screaming- 
ly advertised whiskies; the saloons 
in the town or neighborhood and 
what hurts more, à mark against the 
acquaintances or employes known to 

rink. 


All the situation in many commun- 
ities needs is a few earnest or popu- 
lar leaders to aggressively oppose 
the over-advertised cigarettes, whis- 
kies, ete., and in spite of the in- 
trenched financial strength and in- 
terlocking ramifications or inter-de- 
pendent interests, they can establish 
destructive regulation, and what is 
worse, build up active public disap- 
proval of the use of the articles ad- 
vertised. 


In the matter of cleansers, automo- 
bile tires and other lines, the reac- 
tion is usually local because of signs 
along scenic highways, placed at 
points where an enthusiastic autoist 
is unconsciously influenced against a 
certain brand of tires because they 
advertise signs that to his mind, mar 
or jar the view on many a highway, 
or a group of women in one neigh- 
borhood stop using a leading brand 
of cleanser, because of a sign placed 
on a suburban line that to their 
minds spoils the appearance of the 
street, 


The question, “When does exten- 
sive advertising react and become 
offensive advertising?” it would ap- 
pear, is worthy of more active con- 
sideration than it now receives, 
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Efficiency ¿n Distribution of. Goods 


By MELVILLE W. MIX, in The Dodge Idea 
President, Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaks, Ind. 
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A Strong Article Dealing with 
One of the Most Important Items 
Affecting the High Cost of Living 


N these times of referring to the 
high cost of things we naturally 
seek an explanation of the cause. 

After looking over all of the fea- 
tures of production, it is apparent 
that that end of the business is in a 
comparatively good state of develop- 
ment. 

Executive committees, shop com- 
mittees, boards of experts, are giving 
careful consideration to items that 
represent no more than one dollar 
saving on a two thousand dollar auto- 
mobile, or ten cents on a lumber 
wagon. 

Motion studies are becoming com- 
mon and productive elements are be- 
ing worked down to the nicety of a 
gnat’s eyelash. 

But how about the distribution 
costs? 

Are we giving the same considera- 
tion of the fractional cost in the field? 

The consumer, from whom all 
blessings flow, finds every detail of 
his want-producing nature worked.to 
a frazzle. 

If an article is being placed in the 
consumer's hands at $10 or 10 cents, 
that could just as well be placed there 
for $8 or 8 cents, allowing for the es- 
sential and legitimate costs along the 
line, then there is surely room for im- 
provement. 

Not only do we decrease the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer—in- 
cluding the range of his purchases— 
but we encourage the development 
and growth of a parasite population 
that would be far more beneficial to 
the community if they were tilling 
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the soil, raising poultry or stock, or 
doing some other useful thing, for the 
lack of which we now pay high prices 
through limitation of supply rather 
than excess of demand. 

In short, there are too many mer- 
chants—not only retailers, but whole- 
salers—there is too much lost motion 
jn selling and re-selling, shipping and 
re-shipping, and every time the goods 
are handled, on goes an extra price, 
which does not add to the value of the 
article to the consumer. Ask any 
merchant if there are not too many in 
the distributing markets; he is sure 
to say yes. Of course, it is always the 
other fellow that ought to get out— 
but that does not alter the fact that 
the excess of shopkeepers is recog- 
nized. The problem is to eliminate 
waste, or reduce its sting. 

A great howl goes up about mail- 
order houses. I do not care to define 
or defend them. I do say that there 
must be some reason for this great 
development in business, and it 
strikes at a part of our distributing 
methods that needs attention. 

From the consumer's standpoint 
~whether rightly or not, he sees a 
greater effectiveness for his dollar; 
he sees more merchandise for less 
money; he sees his income covering 
a larger number of his wants. 

That is the reason for a certain 
mail order house in Chicago opening 
a mail one day last November that 
contained over a million dollars of 
real money, paid in advance for mer- 
chandise, the average order being 
about $9. 
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I may be wrong in my deductions, 
but I believe this new phase of mer- 
chandise distribution finds its impet- 
us in the light that is dawning upon 
the consumer: that he is not getting 
value received for the slices of the 
dollar that are being taken off at the 
numerous points of turn-over be- 
tween him and the factory. 


We must stop and consider. We 
must look to such standards of effi- 
ciency, through the attainment of 
which the consumer's dollar will be 
Spread over more merchandise and 
necessary comforts, thus spreading 
prosperity to the masses. 


Make the right goods at the lowest 
price consistent with the quality or 
grade desired, and endeavor to mar- 
ket them so that in the final analysis 
—in terms of dollars and cents—the 
cost of the various steps of produc- 


NONSEQUI? 


Strive, not so much to possess largely of this world's 


the essence of kindness. 


The man who discards everything that is against him 
and lends his whole effort and ability to that which is 


for him very seldom fails. 


AN 
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goods, as to be worthy of all that you ‘can acquire—and. 
dispense freely to those less fortunate than yourself. 


Surcharge the dynamo of your desire with a goodly 
amount of sympathy and thereby vitalize your deeds with 


tion and distribution, does not be- 
come an unnecessary burden upon the 
consumer for whose use and benefit 
they were made. 

The manufacturer through im- 
proved machinery, improved meth- 
ods, better handling and training of 
men, has reduced the cost of his out- 
put again and again. Our distribut- 
ing machinery remains complex, ex- 
pensive and inefficient. The doctor 
has his clinics—the lawyer, his lec- 
tures and reports—but the manufac- 
turer—what does he have? As to the 
production end, he is now able to util- 
ize a wide range of standards as ap- 
plied to individual and machine oper- 
ations. The problem of this and the 
coming generation is to apply to dis- 
tribution in all its phases the same 
principles of efficiency which are now 
being applied to the manufacturing 
industries of our country. 


4 


—Andrew Deer. 
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Common Enemiesof the Credit Man 


By GEORGE E. GIRLING: 
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Some Pitfalls to Avoid in 
the Obtaining of Credit 


N Mr. Sheldon’s talk on Distribu- 

tion, in the September number of 

THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, he 
tells us the serious problem is not so 
much to find mistakes as to have the 
right way pointed out to us to avoid 
them. 

In a great many instances we 
know full well the mistakes we are 
daily making, and what the results 
are likely to lead to from making 
them, yet to awaken us from the ser- 
iousness of our ways, it becomes a 
necessity even against our will, to 
have our mistakes pointed out to us 
in no uncertain way. 

In the few following remarks on 
two of the common enemies of the 
credit man, we do not need the right 
way pointed out to us, because we 
know it, but what we do need is, 
more backbone to back us up in an 
effort to overcome a common weak- 
ness prevalent among many credit 
men. 

I shall dare to proclaim that cow- 
ardice and imitation are two of our 
most deadly enemies, weaknesses, 
errors or whatsoever name we wish 
to call them, and are the most preva- 
lent and easy to fall prey to. 

While we are aiming always ata 
high standard of efficiency in credit 
granting, I cannot help but feel that 
we fail in the smaller things of our 
daily work, which we overlook and 
lose sight of in our eagerness to 
grasp something beyond the ordinary. 

Do you remember Mr. Smooth 
Tongue coming in the other day with 
his beaming and smiling face, the 
hearty handshake, the hail fellow 
well met attitude, the inspiring con- 
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versation, the prosperous air, the 
"make good” attitude? Do you re- 
member how you were carried to the 
mountain top of ecstacy, generosity 
and faith in your prospect? 

You remember after due consider- 
ation, grave doubts arose in your 
mind whether it was a safe risk. 
You looked up your reports which 
were anything but encouraging. Still 
the thoughts of that pleasant inter- 
view caused you to step over the 
boundary line of discretion. Instead 
of your transaction being a purely 
commercial one, it became a gamble, 
(strong language, but true). You 
knew it. But you lost your head to 
Mr. Smooth Tongue, became a cow- 
ard, and added another undesirable 
name to the ledger. 

The other enemy is imitation, a 
very familiar one, and almost an ex- 
cusable one. Yet, after all who 
among us has not at some time or 
other learned from experience that 
first hand information is essential. 

The following story will serve as 
an illustration: 

In the Fall of 1912, Mr. Smooth 
Tongue visited one of our largest 
western jobbing houses, and suc- 
ceeded in securing a fairly heavy line 
of credit. The credit man remarked 
to me some time afterwards, “How 
that man got the best of me I don't 
know. A more smooth tongued and 
yet uneducated man I have never 
met. After the yarn he put up I 
would have sold him merchandise to ` 
any amount." 

After obtaining his first line of 
credit from this source Mr. Smooth 
Tongue was able to bluff no less than 
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five other houses into giving him 
credit, the total of which was approx- 
imately twelve thousand dollars. In 
less than six months he was forced to 
assign. Up to this time not a cent of 
dividend has been paid. On the oth- 
er hand, the creditors had to spend 
good money to have him examined, 
ete. B 

Now, the point is this, every cred- 
itor in this case gave credit to this 
man because the other fellow did. 
In other words, they each put their 
finger in the fire without finding out 
for himself whether or not the man 
was entitled to seek credit. 


Would thy faith 
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Surely thus to sing, robin, 
Thou must have in sig ht 
Beautiful: skies behind the showers, 
‘And dawn behind the night. 


Then, though night were long, 
All its silent hours should melt 
Their sorrows into song. 


Little more need be said. Instances 
like this happen every day to a larger 
or lesser degree. Imitation is a real 
live enemy to be fought, whether 
your house gets the business, or 
somebody else’s house. It is your 
fight, an individual one, your weap- 
ons of defense must be patience, 
courage, a strong will and a determi- 
nation to be fair to yourself, your 
customer and your house. 

Remember imitation (giving cred- 
jt because the other fellow did), or 
injudicious credit granting often 


leads to the downfall of the one you 
desired to serve, and finally a finan- 
cial loss to your house. 


voere mine, robin! 


: 
| 


— Edward Rowland Sill. 
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The Goodness of 
Inexorable Law 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


LAW of nature is a law of God. 
Such a law cannot be broken with impunity. 
And, contrary to the notion of most folks, natural 
law knows no such distinctions as degrees of guilt. It is 
atue saying that “he who offends in one point is guilty 
of all" 


There are no such things as trifling laws and im- 
portant laws. They are all equal in importance. From 
the standpoint of natural law, it is as bad to forget as it 
is to murder ankindiess is no more venial than adultery. 


It is on this account that those who suffer the penalty 


of outraged law are so aften amazed and overwhelmed at 
its apparently unwarranted severity. “Who would have 
supposed,” they wail, “that such a little sin could bring 
down upon my head such a terrible punishment?” 


The man or the woman who “sees no very great 
harm" in doing some lawless thing will some day be ap- 
palled at the merciless operation of the broken law. 


It was only a bit of forgetfulness that caused the 
engineer to run through a little station. But it cost him 
his life and the lives of a hundred passengers. 


Henry broke the law of punctuality only two or three 
times, but it cost him his job. Because he had been dis- 
charged, he had a hard time getting another. His money 
ran low. He could not provide for his wife properly at 
a critical time, so she and their child died. 


John couldn't see that it was any one's business but 
his own if he chose to break over a few of the minor laws 
of health—nature’s laws. It was true, perhaps, that he 
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would live five or ten years longer if he were to keep the 
law, but he was “going to live while he lived.” And it 
was his own life he was living, anyhow. 

Poor John spent the last dozen years of his life either 
in bed or in à wheel chair, a helpless sufferer, dependent 
upon the reluctant charity of others for even the carrying 
of food from his plate to his mouth. His family experi- 
enced all the hardships poverty inflicts upon those brought 
up in luxury. And his. creditors—among them many 
hundreds of poor, ill, and old people who had invested 
money in his enterprises—paid dearly in convenience, 
comfort, and even life itself, for the 'peccadillos" of John. 

“How wantonly cruel it seems that the penalty 
should be so out of proportion to the crime!" wail these 
victims and their friends. s 

But they are mistaken. 


The law may be utterly without feelings of either 
kindness or cruelty—or it may be an expression of Infinite 
Wisdom and Infinite Love. "That question is not up for 
discussion here. 


But it is true that it is a mighty good thing for you 
and for me that the pain of violation of law is as severe as 
itis. Sometimes I think it ought to be even more harsh. 

Look at it in this way—such pain is not a punishment, 
but an opportunity. It offers you and me and every 
other sufferer and beholder of suffering a valuable lesson 
in natural law. And, that we may not miss or forget the 
lesson, it drives the truth home with considerable em- 
phasis. That all this severity is needed is shown by the 
fact that, even as it is, most of us learn very little from 
our own experiences—and almost nothing at all from the 
experiences of others. Even when we know the law, it is 
& fascinating game to see how far we can go in breaking 
it without calling down upon our heads the inevitable 
penalty. And we can never find out exactly without go- 
ing at least one step too far. Like children, we cannot 
resist the lure of playing with fire. Well for us that the 
pain of even a little burn is so fierce. 
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The Old-Time Parlor and the Boy 


By F. J. MILNES 
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An Experience and Some Sug- 
“Boy”? Problem 
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HAD just preached on "Absalom, 

My Son," and was passing out the 

side exit of the church, for rea- 
sons well known to ministers, that the 
effect of that particular sermon 
should not be dissipated as usual in 
the stereotyped hand-shakes and con- 
ventional compliments of the people 
in the front vestibule, when I was 
halted by the sad solicitous face of a 
care-worn mother. Her only speech 
was the agitated gripping of my hand, 
but I interpreted her surpressed sobs 
et ran invitation to make a pastoral 


This I performed promptly early 
that week. The door opened before I 
rang the bell. I was expected and 
forthwith escorted to the front room 
or “parlor.” 

Here my hostess launched into the 
subject, which she assumed I had 
come to discuss, almost precipitously. 
Her boy was wayward. His even- 
ings and leisure hours away from 
home were elongating while his moth- 
er’s life and happiness were shorten- 
ing. Her countenance was as sad as 
any I have ever looked upon, Worry 
and grief had chased the laughter 
out of her otherwise beautiful face. 
She was a good intelligent woman. 
Her husband was a kind father and 
successful in business. Why should 
her son go astray? n 

But the answer was very manifest 
in that same "parlor" in which our 
dialogue occurred. As we entered 
the room my hostess raised the dark 
green shades so that we could see 
each other in the broad daylight. The 
windows, however, were not opened, 
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although the air within-was dank and 
musty, while the air without was ex- 
uberant and delightful. 

As I stepped across the home-made 
rag-carpet, seated myself on the hair- 
cloth settee and leaned my elbow on 
the little white “tidy” neatly pinned 
over its arm, I saw the answer to her 
question. In the center of the room 
was a little walnut table with a white 
marble top, while the pile of ocean 
shells immediately under it on the 
floor, gave to its location an air of 
fixity. In the corner was a “what- 
not," a series of triangular shelves, 
supported by columns of spools and 
covered with all manner of trinkets 
and family souvenirs. On the walls 
hung the enlarged family photo- 
graphs in walnut frames. Aside from 
these, a huge wreath of flowers made 
out of wax and enclosed in a glass 
eneased frame, constituted the art ex- 
hibit of the room, 

This was the “parlor,” 14x16, as 
exact and indifferent as the figures 
that indicate its dimensions, as sedate 
as the white wierd marble of tomb- 
stones. Its precision in form and 
nicety of adjustment bid defiance at 
even the suggestion of a change. But 
even more pronounced was the clear- 
ness of its utterance, reinforced by 
the orders of its mistress: "Let boys 
beware who enter here. No furniture 
can be disturbed; no games or merri- 
ment permitted." Yet this was the 
only place for the son to spend his 
"Social Evenings," and in its damp 
unalluring air it held the answer to 
the question of a mother’s aching 
heart. 
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The Duty £o Cultivate Cheerfulness 


From McCLAY'S WIRELESS 


How Cheerfulnes is the . 
Oil on the Stormy Sea 
of all Business Life 


Sa 


HE duty of cheerfulness is one 

that is strongly urged in these 

days, by many, for the reason 
that it creates and draws business. 
We do not question this. Except to 
the hopeless misanthrope, cheerful. 
ness is one of the most attractive 
things on earth. But cheerfulness 
cultivated for the sake of business is 
a spurious article. It is like honesty 
from motives of policy; it is only a 
surface plant with no depth of root, 
and dies easily. : 

Cultivate cheerfulness as a matter 
of self respect, and love for your fel- 
lows. It will do you no end of good, 
personally: and you surely won't 
need to worry about its effect on your 
business. 

As we said before, cheerfulness is 
one of the most attractive things on 
earth; and just at this season, every- 
one wants his shop to be especially 
attractive. Well, some of the things 
that will make your store cheerful 
are tasteful decorations, neatness of 
arrangement of the stock, and clean- 
liness; but grenter than all of these 
may be the cheerful atmosphere 
created by yourself and your staff, 
but—mark this—mostly by yourself. 
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To a great extent—to a far greater 
extent than most of us are willing to 
admit—the personality and example 
of the manager regulate the attitude 
and conduct of his clerks; and no 
very sensible man ever attempts to 
train cheerful, obliging help, by the 
methods of grumbling and grouching 
and glowering; nor expect confidence 
and loyalty to flourish under a cloud 
of suspicion and watchfulness. 

Now, for a good, durable founda- 
tion for cheerfulness, there are two 
excellent varieties of building ma- 
terial. One is, all the troubles that 
you have at times thought looked im- 
minent, but which didn’t happen. 
The other is the successes — small 
they may be, but successes still — 
which you have achieved, that a year 
ago you were only striving for. 

There are many of both these 
kinds of facts to cheer you — many 
that you have doubtless forgotten. 
Hunt them up. You'd be able to think 
of nothing else, if they had turned 
out badly for you. Think of them 
anyway, and you will surely find 
yourself growing in that most charm- 
ing and success-commanding of qual- 
ities — Cheerfulness. — McClary's 
Wireless. 


The average man cries for opportunities ; while the 
fact is that he is literally surrounded with better oppor- 
tunities but has not fitted himself to make good in any of 


them.—C. D. Larson. 
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Always Do the Comparative 


By J. WILSON-HAFFENDEN 


Standardizing 


Yourself and 


Your Work by Comparison 
With Others and Their Work 
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HE late W. T. Stead — the des- 

ignated executor and also pub- 

lisher of that remarkable docu- 
ment, “The Last Will and Testament 
of Cecil Rhodes,” once said that the 
words, “Always do the Comparative" 
were Cecil Rhodes’ life motto. 

Is there a more helpful phrase for 
time of trouble than these words. A 
great business loss overtakes you. 
Your prospects of any further com- 
petence or happiness seems forever 
ended. 

You may feel that in time some- 
thing may occur to help you along, but 
the vista of the future appears as if 
covered in damp dreary mist. 

At once "Do the Comparative." 
Think of the misfortunes of the num- 
bers of other people you know, or 
know of, and it will surprise you how 
many you will find have misfortunes 
which in comparison to yours are 
much worse. 

When your mind thoroughly grasps 
the comparative advantages of your 
own—even bad — position, re-action 
will set in. This re-action will stim- 
ulate your whole being with a fer- 
vour of thankfulness for the com- 
parative good fortune with which you 
are blessed. x 

Your heavy heart will become light 
and with it will come full blooded re- 
turn of your mental vigor. 

Your mental vigor once regained 
your physical alertness will return 
with it. 

You will repossess your old vim. 

You will be better equipped than 
ever before, because you will have 
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profited by your past experiences. 

You will have analyzed the causes 
of your loss. 

You may at first have considered it 
was due to uncontrollable bad luck, 
but closer concentration of your mind 
on the cause of your misfortune may 
reveal to you other causes, causes 
personal to yourself or your business 
organization, such as inefficiency, 
slackness, want of system, lack of 
technical knowledge, over - buying, 
under-selling, reckless or insufficient 
advertising, or one of the many other 
possibilities in modern business. 

“Do the Comparative” with the 
knowledge forced upon you as the re- 
sult of this compulsory investigation. 

Compare past methods with your 
plans for the future. 

You will then restart your career 
with a wider knowledge and greater 
experience than before. 

Your way «p may be slow but it 
will be all the more sure because you 
can now avoid all the discovered mis- 
takes of the past. 

In & few years you will probably 
compare the present with the past 
and be thankful for the necessity 
which compelled you mot only to 
sharpen up the faculties you had in 
use, but caused you to rouse capaci- 
ties which were lying latent, and 
stimulated you by hard and honest 
self criticism. 

Follow Cecil Rhodes' inspiration 
and “Always do the Comparative.” 

You wil realize that it was your 
“misfortune” that caused you to ac- 
quire that equipment which has won. 
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Talks to the Office Boy 


By AUSTIN WOODWARD 

Never worry about getting too big for your job— 
you'll get pushed up, if you're worth it. 

One of the greatest words around the office is the 
word why. 

The fellow who's afraid of his job, is in danger of 
losing it. 

"There is no limit to what you can do, if you love 
your work—and persist. 


If you proceed upon the principle that you're not 
worth much, you will soon find it out. 


Be great about the little things and you'll be great 
about the big things. 


Make it your business to know your business. 


The power of “please” and “thank you" is beyond 
estimate. 


Don't put yourself in position to be corrected, and 
you'll rapidly find yourself in position to dictate. 


Never be ashamed to ask questions, regardless of 
ridicule or abuse. 


Bluff and swagger never got a boy very far. Just go 
quietly about your business. 


The boy who is willing to get right down and scrub 
the floors, if necessary, (even though the “boss” be a 
thousand miles away) as he is willing to run out and buy 
the boss a newspaper or a box of cigars, is the boy who is 
going to “get there.” 


Did you ever hear a teamster say “Git together" to 
his horses? It means a lot to the boys who apply the 
same suggestion to their daily routine. 
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The Philosopher Among His Books 


The Art of Living Long—When Fools Rush In 
-—The Future of the Working Class: Economic 
Facts for Employers and Wage Earners 


‘THE ART oF Livina LONG. 


By Luigi Cornaro. 
Translated and Published by William F. 


Butler. Postpaid, $2.00. 
versity Press. 

Luigi Cornaro, an Itajjan nobleman of 
illustrious family, famous in history as The 
Venetian Centenarian, was born—alas! there 
are many such—with a constitution too fee- 
ble to promise him a prolonged stay in this 
bustling, bustling world. To make bad mat- 
ters worse, he failed to husband even the 
very little vitailty originally allotted him by 
Dame Nature. So that, at the age of forty, 
bis physicians pronounced his death sentence. 

Shocked, but, fortunately awakened, by 
their verdict; inspired by a genuine resolve 
to redeem what he had lost, and, if possible, 
live to extreme old age and to be of some 
use in this world, sadly in need of more of 
his kind; and fired with a determination to 
demonstrate the fact that the “doctors” 
(Latin for "teachers") are not, after all is 
said, all that their title calls for,—he set 
himself to work not only to regain the little 
natura] vigor he had carelessly thrown 
away, but also, if possible, to attain the 
birthright of every man and woman: per- 
fect, entire, complete — nothing wanting — 
health of body and mind. 

Behold the result! At forty, given over to 
death by his physicians; within a few 
months restored to his own former normal 
health; soon thereafter in possession of the 
happiness of perfect soundness, bodily and 
mentally; followed by a life of sixty-three 
years of unvarying perfection of physical 
health. 

At the age of 103, fn the full possession of 
all his faculties, this wonderful man—truly 
& benefactor of his race— went peacefully 
to sleep for the last time; for it may be 
truly said that in the ordinary acceptance 
ot the term, with all that it implies, Luigi 
Cornaro never tasted of death. 

At the age of 83. this good old man began 
the writing of the work which hae made his 
name famous throughout the world — "La 
Vita Sobria”; commonly known under its 
English title, “The Art of Living Long." He 
continued adding to it, completing the work 
at the age of 95. 

This is the book, "The Art of Living 
Long," published in a beautiful edition, to 
which, as we have stated, we have been suc- 
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cessfully calling the attention of our read- 
ers. It belongs In every home, !n the hands 
of every man, woman and child able to read. 
‘The first edition of the translation of Cor- 
naro's complete writings was put on sale by 
the translator at $1.50. In response to the 
large call for the book and a justiftable de- 
mand for a much improved edition, the 
translator fs now publishing it at the price 
of $2.00, the cheaper $1.50 edition being dis- 
continued. The new edition !s a handsome 
book, gilt edged, ilustrated—a parlor vol- 
ume. It may be truly sald that it is the 
most eminently commended work on the at- 
tainment and preservation of perfect health 
ever put before the reading world. We have 
in our possession a leaflet descriptive of the 
book, containing a few lines from autograph 
letters of commendation to the translator, 
from more than one hundred men of inter- 
national reputation — Thomas A. Edison, 
Cardinal Gibbons, James J. Hill, Oscar S. 
Straus, Lyman J. Gage, Levi P, Morton, Gen- 
eral Miles, Admiral Dewey, ete, This leaflet 
we will be glad to mai! in any quantity, free 
of charge, to any and all inquirers in every 
part of the world, who are sufficiently inter- 
ested in thelr own health and in that of 
their friends, to send to us for it. It will 
tell you what others think of Cornaro's 
writings, and it will set you to thinking, 


WHEN Foors Rusm IN. By William Richard 
Hereford, iustrated by George Oscar 
Baker. $1.00 net. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 

Distinctive in type, perfect in workman- 
ship, wrought with loving care and exquisite 
taste, giving glimpses of Paris that are rare 
and artistic, this Is the sort of a story that 
one would expect to find in a de luxe edition 
on the shelves of a literary connoisseur. It 
is one of the most beautifully fashioned ro- 
mances of the season, a tale that breathes 
the freshnesa and beauty of springtime and 
the delicacy and color of a May morning. 


Its unusual literary and poetic qualities 
demand for !t a high place among recent fic- 
tion. Its tender reminiscent air and the ex- 
ceptional flavor of personality give it a posi- 
tion of distinction among historical ro- 
mances. The atmosphere of the old regime 
in France pervades {t—the atmosphere of 
the old regime in its best estate, when it 
was the synonym for courtesy, high-breeding 
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and delicate sentiment, when the motto was 
"noblesse oblige." 

But it is at the same time a fascinating 
story of young Americans in love, a story 
that will captivate any lover of fiction. 

"To be twenty; to be in love, and to be In 
Paris!" This is the world's definition of 
happiness. Eleanor Moore and Bruce Con- 
verse were young Americans in love In Paria. 
But thelr friende were not satisfied to have 
them happy in the way of lovers; the well- 
meaning meddlers determined that they 
must find happiness in great careers. They 
&ot far enough to see Bruce the most famous 
of American artists and Eleanor a wonderful 
prima donna decorated by a king. But Elea- 
nor's eyes found her lover's in the audience 
on the night of the great concert, and then 
the conspiring friends learned indeed that 
there was but one way to make Eleanor 
happy. 

But there was one who knew all the while 
that “there Is but one law of love and it can 
not be broken.” He was Prince Florimonde 
de Saint-Saveur, prince of lovers, the de- 
lightful, musing, sentimental bachelor, no 
longer youthful but atill young, a man of 
noble birth and noble ideals, thinking more 
of his friends than of himself and blessed In 
his journey through life with a kindly humor 
that often made smooth the way of those 
about him. The son of an American mother, 
a woman of courage and splendid devotion, 
who danced in New York with the Prince of 
Wales and who on her wedding day received 
a silver vase with the Lancastrian arma from 
her royal admirer, Florimonde inherited the 
traditions of his line, a large estate in the 
country of the Loire and a valet whose feu- 
dal devotion and democratic speech render 
him a delight to the reader. 

The prince, friend of the eweethearts, 
turna out to be the hero and gives the book 
ite fine flavor of distinction, chivalry and 
tender sentiment. The story is not of gaudy 
titles, nor the Latin Quarter and sordid sur- 
roundings — but a love story within a love 
story—of cultivated people. Americans stili 
proud of their country. Not since Du Maur- 
ler wrote Trilby or Mansfield played the last 
time In A Parisian Romance has there been 
such a story of Paris for American readers. 

When Fools Rush In is & story that will 
not be so soon forgotten. It breathes life and 
is bound to be cherished as a treasure by all 
who read it. 

‘Tne FUTURE or THE WORKING CrARI 
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NOMIC FACTA FoR EMPLOYERS AND WAGE 
By Roger W. Babson. 
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Confidence is a a delicate e thing and must be handled 
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lished by Babson's Statistical Organiza 
Hon, 6 Congress &t., Boston, Maas. 


This is one of the keenest analyses of 
economic, national and international condt- 
tions ! have ever read—and I read [t all in 
about fifteen minutes. 

Briefly, the argument Mr. Babson makes 
ia as follows: 

Every concession — Increase in wages or 
shorter hours— obtained by the working 
classes from thelr employers, whether by 
strikes or by legislation; every seeming 
advantage obtalned by the working classes 
from thelr employers in the nature of pen- 
sions of various kinds, liability insurance, 
etc, is finally taken from the working 
classes again in the form of Increased renis 
and higher prices of living. 

The only way for the working classes to 
obtain and to keep a greater share of the 
world's wealth is by increasing their efi. 
clency. 

Rificlency Is increased by increasing intel- 
Ngence and character; the word “Intelli- 
gence” being used to include the power to 
think logically, to use sound, practical 
judgment. 

The only way for the working classes to 
increase the quality of their intelligence and 
character 1s by education; not education 
teaching them to spend more and enjoy more 
as at present, but education teaching them 
to produce more and retain more through 
wise adminstration. Such education is 
economie education. 

That nation only is great and prosperous 
whose working classes are intelligent and 
prosperous. 

‘The working claases of a nation can only 
be made intelligent and prosperous through 
economic education. 

Economic education will keep boys and 
girls in school until after they are twenty- 
one, but will combine work for wages with 
study In increasingly large proportion from, 
the time the child is nine years old. 

Economic education will also atudy voca- 
tion, training boys and girls for vocations 
for which they are fitted, and give them a 
start in euch vocations. 

I should advise every employer Interested 
jn the future relations between capital and 
labor, every employe, every father and 
mother, every teacher, every person inter- 
ested in education, and every patriot inter- 
ested In the future prosperity aud national 
Integrity of his country to study Mr. Bah 
son's book. 
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Jean Paul Marat 


The name of Marat will forever be associated with 
the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
He fell at last by the hand of Charlotte Corday to avenge the 
losa of her tover. This period contalns mors dramatic Interest 
than any other in the world’s history. It i» out of this 
period that tha Emp! wae born, domi 
Napoleon. It is géharally conceded the 
the French Revolution is by America's greet bistorian, Dr. 
John Clark Ridpath. The story of this period should be 
read by every American who prises his citizenship and 
loves hia country, How eise are we to judge of tho great 
questions that confront our own Republic except from tho 
lessons of the past 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back to the 
very beginning of civilation and traces man's career down 
through the long highway of tima, through the rise and 


Nothing more Interesting or imapi 
ing has Titten. If you would know ti 

tory of mankind, every sacrifice for principle, 
Kle for liberty, every conáict 

embrace this opportunity to pi 
famed publication — 
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We will name our special tow price and easy terms of payment only in 
direct letters, A coupon for your convenlence ia printed on the lower cor- 
ner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plain]y and mall, We do not publish our special low price for 
the reason Dr. Ridpath's widow derlves her gupport from the roy- 
alty on this History, and to print our low price broadcast would 
cause Injury to the sale of future-editions. 


Mail Coupon for 46-Page FREE Booklet 


‘We will mail you our beautiful forty-six page free book- 
Jet of specimen pages from the History without any 
obligation on your part to buy. Hundreds who 
read this have thought that sometime they 
would buy a History of the World and inform 
themselves on all the great events that have made and 
unmade nations, Don't you think it would be 
worth while to at least send the coupon and find 
out mil about our remarkable offer? 


: , : 
Ridpath's Graphic Style 
Ridpath’s enviable position as a 
historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other his- 
torian has ever equaled. He pic- 
tures the great historical events 
as though they were happening before 
carries you with him to 
of old; to meet kinge and 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Ro- 
man Senate; to march ag&inat Baladin 
and bis derk-skinned followers; to aah 
the southern seas with to cir- 
Cumnavigate the globe with Magellu 
He combines absorbing interest with 
preme reliability, and makes the heroes 
of history reel living men and women, 
and about them he weaves the rise and 
fal of empires in such ecinating 
style that History becomes a» absorb- 
fogly Interesting ax (he greatest of fiction, 
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VaxaMa: A Memogy — (See page 147.) This picture shows on the Icft band slde a wall 
ninety feet high. The smali dark section is the bottom of the canal. ‘The sbelf line in the 
cement work is about thirty feet. ‘The stairway ladder is the ladder that the workmen use 
in golng up and down. The structure upon which the two men stand is one of a serles of 
lock gai with the scaffolding shown upon which the men were working when the various 
compartments of the gate were belg built in. Thi» gate approximates sixty feet In height. 
Through the opening at the right of the structure, upon which the men stand, and in the 
distance, are similar gates in process of construction. 
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BY THE FIREPLACE 


Where We Talk Things Over 


HEN I got back to town 

the other day, I heard all 

over again what a wonder- 
ful executive and business man my 
friend Bert is. 

At the club, in the offices of my 
friends, on the street, and in the 
hotel corridors, I heard it in all 
its variations, from quietly im- 
plied approval to thunderous ap- 
plause. 

Bert was “a genius,” “a wizard,” 
“the greatest executive in the 
country,” "the smartest business 
man in America,” “a live wire,” “ 
genuine hustler,” and several other 
kinds of hero to be worshiped. 

Bert’s latest achievement had 
been to find himself loaded up with 
an excess of slow-moving merchan- 
dise toward the end of the season 
and to turn it all into cash within 
ten days by means of a sale and 
advertising campaign the like of 
which the city had never seen be- 
fore. 

It was Bert, who, only a few 
months before, with a strike in his 
plant which threatened to spread 
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throughout the city and perhaps 
further, suddenly brought the 
whole thing to an end and averted 
the danger by a most ingenious 
compromise fairly satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

It was this same Bert, a year or 
two ago, when he was in another 
line of business, who, finding him- 
self forced to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy by his competitors, fright- 
ened them into buying him out at 
a good round sum by means of a 
clever stroke of “business strate- 


” 
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BERT IS clever. He is ingen- 
ious. He is resourceful. He is 
fearless. 

And he is frequently successful. 


BERT IS a very common type 
of American business man. Per- 
haps there are more men of Bert’s 
type amongst the successes in 
America than of any other. 

We admire such men as Bert. 

They are dramatic. They give 
us thrills. 
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It appeals to our peculiar Ameri- 
can idea of sport and conquest to 
see a man, in an apparently hope- 
less predicament, extricate himself 
by a brilliant coup. 


WE Go WILD by the millions 
over the base-ball player who puts 
over a successful double play in 
the last half of the ninth inning 
when there are three men on bases, 
only one out and the score tied. 

We pay large sums of our hard- 
earned dollars for the joy of seeing 
foot-ball players pull themselves 
out of certain defeat by miracles of 
strategy. 

We are inclined to agree with 
Elbert Hubbard that “a successful 
executive is a man who decides 
quickly and is right more than half 
of the time.” 


MINGLED WITH the chorus of 
acclaim for Bert, I began to hear 
a few notes of warm praise for 
John. 

"John?" I asked. “Why, I 
thought John was broke long ago!" 

"So he was," they told me, 
*down and out, dead and buried, 
tombstone up and the epitaph en- 
graved, but John simply wouldn't 
stay dead. He dug his way out of 
the grave. He worked night and 
day. One after another he at- 
tacked his debts and struggled 
doggedly on until he had paid them 
all off. 

“He has fallen down two or three 
times on his way up, but he has 
always come back stronger than 
ever. Now he is out of the woods 
and is making a success of his 
business. 
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“John never was and never will 
be brilliant and he has met a whole 
lot of hard luck in head-on-colli- 
sions, but John doesn't know what 
it means to let up or let go. He 
never gives up. He just keeps 
pegging away, plodding along. He's 
going to win and win big in the 
end." 


JOHN ISN'T as spectacular as 
Bert. He doesn't arouse so much 
enthusiasm. He doesn't get him- 
self into the limelight. But, so far 
as I can see, Bert isn’t far ahead of 
him in all that constitutes true 
success. 


WHILE BUSINESS men of 
John's type do not appeal to us in 
uite the same way that men of 
ert’s t; do, there are a good 
many of them in America and we 
Americans hold them highly. 
We like to see the bulldog tena- 
city and the grit. We admire the 
“never say die” spirit. 


AFTER I HAD heard all about 
Bert and John, I wanted to know 
about Bob. 

No one seemed to know very 
much about Bob. 

Over at the club they thought he 
was still doing business and they 
guessed he was getting along all 
right. 

“Bob will never set the river on 
fire,” one of the boys told me. 

“Bob is too much of a theorist 
to be much of a business man,” 
another one sagely concluded. 

“Bob has got a mighty comfort- 
able business," Ed told me, “‘and 


he is in great luck in the kind of 
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people he has employed. They 
have the thing worked out so that 
they can take care of it pretty well 
without Bob; so he isn't around 
there a great deal." 


KNOWING BOB as I did, what 
they all said interested me. So as 
soon as I had time I went over to 
see him. 

I didn't find him in. 

“No,” his manager told me,” he’s 
down in St. Louis, opening up our 
store there." 

“Why, I didn't know you had a 
store in St. Louis!" I said. 

“Oh, yes! We have stores now 
in New York, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and Memphis. St. 
Louis is the first place West of tbe 
Mississippi. Next week Bob will 
be in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and on 
out tothe Coast. We shall have 
a store in every city of over 100,000 
inhabitants before summer, and 
next year we shall have a store in 
every city of 25,000 or over, be- 
sides a whole lot of new stores in 
different sections of the big towns.” 

“Well!” I said, “that’s some- 
thing new, isn't it? What started 
Bob spreading out like this all of 
a sudden?" 

“Qh! it isn’t sudden, Mr. Shel- 
don," he said. “Bob started his 
plans for all this five years ago, and 
believe me he had them all worked 
down to a gnat's whisker before he 
opened the first branch store." 

*But where does he get all his 
capital for such a tremendous chain 
of stores?" 
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ansas City; then Omaha, - 


“That was all planned for five 
years ago when Bob opened this 
store. He has experimented here 
until he has worked out and per- 
fected his plans for running a big, 
successful store on mighty small 
capital." 

“But isn't he likely to get over- 
extended?" I wanted to know. “A 
big line of stores like that might 
form a chain that would break by 
its own weight. With only a limit- 
ed capital, the failure of one store 
might bring down the whole struc- 
ture like a house of cards." 

“That’s true enough, but no one 
store is going to fail. Every one of 
the stores we have established so 
far is succeeding along exactly the 
lines „Bob planned it should suc- 


“But,” I said, “you can’t tell 
what emergencies may arise, and 
then it will all depend on how 
strategic and clever Bob is in meet- 
ing the emergency.” I was think- 
ing of Bert. 

“Mr.Sheldon,” said the manager 
“Bob never has to meet any emer- 
gency. He has looked ahead and 
analyzed present and future con- 
ditions and the conditions of his 
business in such a way as to pro- 
vide for anything that happens.” 

“Fires, strikes, financial panics, 
absconding employes, floods, 
changes in style, new competition, 
business depression, adverse legis- 
lation, earthquakes, cyclones, war 
and revolution?” 

“Every one of those things, Mr. 
Sheldon, and many others that you 
haven’t mentioned. 

“Bob knows by his records here 
exactly what to expect in the ordi- 
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nary run of business from year to 
year. He knows by careful re- 
Search. and study of records just 
what variations to expect in dif- 
ferent cities. 

“He has standardized his adver- 
tising until he can count with abso- 
lute certainty upon his returns. 

“He chooses, educates and pro- 
motes his employes according to a 
definite, scientific plan. 

“Salaries and wages are based 
upon merit in such a way that no 
employe has any cause for com- 
plaint, and indeed never complains. 

“Business depressions, financial 
panics and changes in market are 
foreseen long before they arrive 
and provided against almost auto- 
matically by plans already worked 
out and found to be effective. 

“The probabilities of fires, 
storms, riots, wars and all other 
destructive agents outside of the 
stores themselves, and therefore 
beyond our control, have been 
carefully studied and worked out 
upon a percentage basis. This is 
then covered partially by in- 
surance and partially by the crea- 
tion of a fund based upon those 
probabilities.” — 


Bos ISN’T spectacular. He 
isn’t dramatic. 

As Bob’s manager says, he never 
is in an emergency. ' 

He doesn't make quick deci- 
sions in the hope that he will be 
"right more than half the time." 

He plans everything ahead, bas- 
ing his plans upon exact knowledge 
and is right all of the time. 

Bob; doesn't fall down and go 
broke and then shut down his jaw 
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like a bull-dog and fight his way 
back into prosperity. 

Bob simply studies the laws of 
cause and effect in a scientific way, 
makes his plans upon data rather 
than by guess, sets up his causes of 
various kinds, and then calmly sits 
back and waits the effects he knows 
are certain to follow. 

Bob isn’t strenuous. Hedoesn’t 
hustle. He doesn’t “throw him- 
self into the breach” and work 
night and day. Bob doesn’t worry. 


BoB Is THE new kind of 
American business man. There 
aren’t very many of him yet. But 
more and more are coming. 


THE AMERICAN is ingenious. 
He is resourceful. He is specta- 
cular—likes to take a chance. 

The American for these reasons 
is prone to blunder along in a hap- 
hazard way, without definite 
knowledge, and to rely upon his 
ingenuity and resourcefulness to 
extricate him from his difficulties 
should it turn out that he has been 
going in the wrong direction. 

Some Americans also are like 
John. They have an unlimited 
supply of grit and bull-dog deter- 
mination. 'They are natural-born 
fighters and love a fight for its own 
sake. Therefore they blunder a- 
long, relying upon their combat- 
iveness, courage, determination 
and persistence to pull them out of 
any hole into which they may 
stumble. 

We Americans admire men of 
both kinds because we are very 
largely men of both kinds our- 
selves. 
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IF YOU WANT to get an idea 
of just how largely our 1deal of the 
successful American business man 
is based upon these two types, 
gather up in magazines and books 
a hundred pieces of current busi- 
ness fiction and figure out how 
large a percentage of it is in glori- 
fication of men who carelessly 
mit themselves to get into serious 
difficulties and then make their 
escape either by a brilliant coup or 
a long, hard, dogged fight. 


IT Is TIME for us to revise our 
ideas and ideals. 

There are many serious objec- 
tions to doing business in either 
Bert’s way or John’s way. 

In the first place, there are 
thousands of Berts and Johns who 
find they are not clever enough 
when they meet their emergencies 
or that their dogged persistence 
breaks and falters before they have 
won their fights. 

And so we have thousands of 
failures every year. 

These failures always result in 
logs, not only. to the men who fail 
and their families but directly to 
their creditors and others and in- 
directly to the whole people. 

But even when they do not fail 
their blundering tactics always re- 
sult in waste, not only of their re- 
sources but of the resources of the 
people as a whole. 


THE MAN WHO permits him- 
self or his business to get into any 
kind of tangle or predicament must 
either sacrifice something himself 
or make someone else sacrifice 
something to weather the storm. 
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The man who becomes involved 
or permits his business to become 
involved in difficulty, so that he is 
compelled to make a long, hard 
fight for life, wastes energy and 
wealth. 

So, YOU SEE, our old enemy — 
mental laziness—comes to us in a 
new guise and actually tricks us by 
means of our own inventiveness, 
courage and persistence. 


NAPOLEON is perhaps the 
finest example of the spectacular, 
dramatic, ingenious, resourceful, 
courageous man. 

But Napoleon drained France of 
her resources and her soldiers and 
desolated Europe. He himself 
died a prisoner. 

Von Moltke is a type of the ef- 
ficient military commander. He 
never had to depend upon a bril- 
liant stroke of strategy in an 
emergency. 

He never met any emergencies. 
His campaigns and his battles re- 
sulted exactly as he had planned 
they should result. 

He brought a war with Austria 
to a successful issue within a few 
weeks, and with a minimum loss to 
both nations. 

He was victorious in a war with 
France within six weeks after the 
opening of hostilities. 

Von Moltke helped to create the 
German Empire and died honored 
and beloved by his country. 


Ir IS UNQUESTIONABLY de- 
sirable to be ingenious, quick-wit- 
ted, resourceful and courageous. 

There is no trait in any man 
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more desirable than that of un- 
faltering persistence in the pursuit 
of his purpose, a belief fully lived 
up to that there is no difficulty so 
great that there isn't some way 
around it, or under it, or over it, or 
right straight through it. 

I should be the last to counsel 
you not to cultivate these quali- 
ties. 

Beware, however, lest you make 
them an excuse for mental laziness 
and for carelessness. 


" MORE THAN ever before, you 
have need of exact knowledge and 
of carefully drawn, definite, de- 
tailed plansandspecifications based 
upon such knowledge. 


WE HAVE COME to the place 
in America where our resources are 
no longer what they once seemed 
tothe short-sighted—inexhaustible. 

We have come to the place where 
exploitation and waste must give 
way to development and conserva- 
tion. 

We have come to the place where 
the gambler, the blunderer, and the 
grafter must give way to the busi- 
ness scientist who knows and knows 
that he knows and proceeds upon 
certain knowledge to render service 
without haste, without waste, with- 
out worry, and with justice and 
fairness to all concerned. 


THIS IS strictly private, 
personal and confidential to you, 
reader. 

Don't imagine for one moment 
that I am wasting my time and 
yours by trying to tell you what 
other business men ought to do. 
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If you are the average American, 
you rather plume yourself either 
upon your cleverness in extricating 
yourself from diffieulties or upon 
the dogged persistence with which 
you dig your way out. 

If you are the average American, 
you have permitted yourself at 
times to boast to your intimate 
friends and to your family of your 
ingenuity in emergencies. 

If you are the average American, 
you are right now blundering along 
without knowledge or with only 
half knowledge, hoping that you 
may be right and relying upon 
either your smartness or your in- 
domitable will to come to your 
rescue if you should not be right. 

Tf you are the average American 
executive, you delight in solving 
sudden emergencies, in rendering 
quick decisions, and in what you 
think is your success when you and 
your men plunge into days and 
nights of strenuous work in order 
to meet an absolutely unnecessary 
and preventable predicament. 

The confiding innocence. with 
which you “trust to luck” or to 
your own ingenuity is pathetic and 
in many cases tragic. 


IT Is EASIER for the boy to 
loaf and play and go fishing and 
hunting than it is for him to study. 
So he studies just as little as possi- 
ble and takes a chance on being 
able to stab or blunder through his 
recitations and examinations. 

It is easier for the youth to put 
in his evenings “with the bunch” 
at the pool room, playing cards, at 
a cheap theatre, or out on a lark 
with his friends and companions 
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than it is to painstakingly se- 
cure the knowledge and training 
necessary for efficiency and ad- 
vancement. 

And so, with a blind confidence 
that is truly touching, he leaves 
the whole question of his future to 
what he thinks is his luck and wits. 

It is easier for the business man 
to follow tradition, to imitate 
someone else, to guess at his costs, 
to take a chance with his advertis- 
ing appropriation, to select his em- 
ployes haphazard and then try to 
right his errors by “firing” and 
hiring again, to carry on his busi- 
ness day by day or season by sea- 


son without definite plans for the 
future, to solve each problem as 
it comes up according to his prej- 
udices, according to such near 
knowledge as he may have at hand, 
or upon the whim of the moment, 
and in general to conduct his af-. 
fairs and maintain his relation- 
ships with his employes and his 
customers by guess or absolutely 
haphazard than it is to obtain from 
records and by research, exact, re- 
liable and adequate knowledge, to 
plan for months or even years 
ahead, and then to carry out all 
the details of his plans on time. 

And so he, too, trusts to luck and 
to his own resourcefulness. 


No one knows what he can do 


that he was born to espouse and ea- 


pound. Individual success is in the 
heart of man himself, and its domi- 


until he concentrates on the one thing | 


nant quality is a gnawing unrest 


and a deep yearning to do the thing 


better than it was ever done before. 
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Why Good Salesmen are Scarce 


By A. L. JEWETT in The Arrow 


N every side among piano deal- 
ers is heard the call for sales- 
men. This means, of course, 

good salesmen, for there is never a 
scarcity of the other kind. 

Why is this call so universal, and if 
it is founded on a real want, why does 
not the supply more nearly match the 
demand? 


Prices are controlled always by the 
law of supply and demand. A short 
crop brings a high price. If there is a 
real shortage of piano salesmen, the 
good ones have no need to worry 
about securing lucrative positions. 

Beyond all question there is a short- 
age of good men. Whose fault is it? 
Is it that young men do not see oppor- 
tunity in piano selling either in not 
recognizing the possibilities and be- 
cause the dealer does not show them, 
or that the dealer is hesitant about 
breaking in new men? 

The common query of the dealer is 
“Where can I find a good man?” The 
nature of this question indicates that 
the man must already be one of ex- 
perience. Being a good man of ex- 
perience he probably is in a good posi- 
tion from which he must be taken. 

This can be accomplished some- 
times with mutual benefit as in gain- 
ing a broader field with more oppor- 
tunity for advancement than the 
former position offered. But as a 
rule, the original employer of the man 
can afford to pay him as much as any 
one, and often a little more, for sel- 
dom does a man reach his highest 
value for some time after taking a 
new position. 

Many salesmen are continually 
moving from one dealer to another, 
somehow having the faculty of getting 
a living with very little in the way of 
productive qualities. Dealers are 
foolish to hire such men. Of course 
now and then a good man might have 
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made frequent changes before landing 


right, but the case is very, very rare. ^ 


Such a man not only does not bring 
profitable results in the way of money 
returns, but almost invariably hurts 
the dealer in another way. 

There is only one real remedy for 
the scarcity of salesmen, and that is 
to make more salesmen. When this 
advice is offered to dealers, they re- 
ply that just as soon as the man be- 
gins to be valuable and before per- 
haps he has really made them any pro- 
fit, another dealer comes along and 
takes him away. This will happen 
now and then. 

There is a law of averages in human 
nature which will never fail, and all 
people will not do as they know they 
should, but in the main a dealer can 
keep his employee if he wants to. To 
a man whom he wants, he can afford 
to pay as much, or a little more than 
another can, Such a man can be rea- 
soned with. He can be shown where 
it is for his interest to stay, and the 
dealer should be able to see for him- 
self where it is for his own interest 
to keep a good man if possible by 
every reasonable inducement. Treat 
him in such a way that he has just as 
much interest as though the business 
were his own, 

A desirable man under these condi- 
tions seldom wants to change. He 
realizes the advantages of staying 
in one territory identified with one 
dealer, 

Any dealer who has the elements 
for success can, if he chooses, select 
employees who can be developed to 
form an organization of well nigh 
invincibility. 

Many dealers say that they don't 
want to wait to do this, but it is usu- 
ally far more economical for them 
than taking men from the rank and 
file of those who can be hired at any 
time from others. 
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A Memory 


By WILLIAM R. MOSS 
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Mr. Moss, the writer of these realistic impressiona, is a Chicago Allorney, a member 
of the Illinois. Committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce, who accom- 
panied its members on their trip to the Panama Canal in the Spring of 1914. 


HERE is it? Where is what? 

The Panama Canal. I don't 

see it anywhere, Some such 
thought as this passed through the 
minds of many travelers as they land 
at Colon. They saw the long break- 
water being built 
to protect the 
harbor and pro- 
vide anchorage 
for boats. . They 
saw the immense 
concrete docks 
being construct- 
ed for the use of 
the shipping 
eventually to pass 
that way. They 
had left their 
boat, had walked 
about two hun- 
dred feet and 
boarded a train, 
They knew from 
the dress of the | 
people about the 
docks that it was | 
a tropical land, 
the vegetation 
proving that fact 
as well as the 
first glimpse of 
Colon built on a 
low-lying shore 
and seen first an 
hour before. But 
where was it — the Canal? Noth- 
ing yet, except the vegetation and 
style of dress that was any different 
from home in the cities around the 
Great Lakes. 


All aboard! Gatun next stop! 
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From Colon to Gatun I stood on 
the car platform, because I could 
get a wider view and could look in 
either direction. I thought I should 
see something of particular interest 
and that I might get some view of 
the Canal or ap- 
proach to the 
dam and locks 
that would photo- 
graph itself on 
my memory, al- 
ways to come 
back to mind in 
thinking of Pana- 
ma. I saw noth- 
ing new except 
tropical vegeta- 
tion. Isaw only 
trees, open spaces 
and marsh lands. 
I saw no evi- 
dences of the 
Canal, locks, or 
dam. I might 
as wel have re- 
mained inside the 
car with the rest 
of the party. 

The train 
stopped and the 
conductor an- 
nounced “An 
hour and a half 
to see the locks, 
dam and spill- 
way.” We walked thirty or forty 
rods from the train among the scat- 
tered litter of boards, timbers and 
building materials always found 
near a big construction job and were 
on the cement work of the locks, I 
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started to go over to the edge to lock 
down the ninety-foot wall to the floor 
of the lock. A lady ahead stumbled 
and fell sprawling so near to the 
edge that I stopped in alarm and 
was content with a snapshot from 
my kodak. We had gone across 
the upper gates of the first series 
of locks. Just then the wife said, 
“Look there!” and I did. I told 
her that the black marks we saw 
were iron rungs of a ladder built in 
the lock wall and that a man was 
starting to climb up. We took the 
field glasses to read the figures and 
see how fast he was climbing. I have 
climbed ladders flat against the wall 
of a building and I knew how hard 
his climb must be. We watched with 
great interest and I reported his pro- 
gress, first twenty feet, then thirty 
feet, then forty feet, then fifty feet, 
and so on up to eighty feet, and then 
I counted foot by foot, eighty-one, 
eighty-two, eighty-three, eighty-four 
and at ninety-three he stepped over 
and on to the top. So vivid had his 
climb been to us that we found our- 
selves unaware that the others had 
gone on and left us. They were 
down watching the men building the 
lock gates; some wise one was tell- 
ing them the weight when completed, 
the height, width and thickness; how 
they are balanced, how they are fast- 
ened into the wall and all that detail. 
I strolled off to see something else 
that appealed more strongly to me. 
The locks are big enough, so you are 
not in anyone’s way. A few hundred 
sightseers, more or less, don’t inter- 
fere with the work. 


We went nearly half a mile towards 
the far end of the locks and then part 
way back. Here we found a stairway 
and went down into the interior pas- 
sageways. We asked what this, that 
and the other thing was for, why this 
chamber and why that passageway, 
and intelligent men working there 
told us in a general way the purpose 
of each thing. We saw the towers for 
the lights; railroad tracks in the 
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cement work close to the edge on each 
side of the locks for the motors 
which would draw the vessels through 
the locks; we saw the great steel 
work at the head of the locks pro- 
vided for use in emergencies to keep 
back the flood from Gatun Lake in 
case of damage to the lock gates; and 
then suddenly the call came for the 
train and we tramped back. We 
didn’t see the spillway, for that was a 
mile or so away and we didn't care to 
walk that far in the heat and dirt just 
then. But we didn't see the dam. I 
had looked forward eagerly to that. 
A dam extending a mile and a half 
and strong enough to hold Gatun 
Lake in check, What a mass of con- 
crete work that would be, Well, the 
dam is there, but not built that way. 
The train guard told me I had walked 
along the crest of the dam on the way 
tothelocks. Idoubted him. It didn't 
look like a dam—looked more like a 
ridge of earth a little higher than the 
surrounding land. Surely that wasn't 
the dam. But it was. 

We were at Panama March 22nd, 
28rd and 24th, 1918. I did not 
know that a new railroad track had 
just been completed around the 
shores of what would be Gatun 
Lake, and that trains had just begun 
using it. I had expected to get a 
chance to follow along the line of 
the canal work, and thus see the 
canal in the building; but I didn't. 
We went around the new way. Again 
I stood on the car platform and final- 
ly went into the baggage car and 
stood at the open door—anywhere to 
get a good view. 


This was the Isthmus of Panama. 
I wanted to see all of it that I could. 
And it wasn't like the description in 
the old Monteith's Geography either, 
for that was written years ago. 
Wasn't it disappointing not to see 
anything but trees, hillsides and 
banks where new tracks have been 
put through some knoll? I won- 
dered about the standing water 
which I saw through the trees at 
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times. Tropical trees twenty to 
seventy-five feet high were all about; 
some dead—others dying. Oh yes! 
It came like a flash about the water. 
Gatun Lake was filling. Some dis- 
tance away are dead trees fifty feet 
high whose tops are below the level 
of the tracks. These will be covered 
by the lake. I wished I might some- 
time go through the canal by boat. 
Pd like to take time to row over the 
lake. Pd like to look down into the 
waters and see the trees and other 
vegetation that I saw that day; air 
plants become suddenly, for all 
eternity, buried in water. While I 
dreamed over this there was a turn 
in the road and Culebra Cut was in 
plain sight. The train waited on a 
siding while another train crossed 
from the other way, and we saw the 
dam of earth which President Wilson 
blew up the other day. We recently 
went to a Travelogue Lecture on 
Panama to see how it looked when the 
dirt blew up and the water rushed in. 
Some way or another, the canal didn't 
look as big as we thought it would. 
But then came the thought — we 
haven't seen Gold Hill and Contract- 
ors Hill yet. Maybe it will look big- 
ger then. It was Saturday night — 
quitting time — and it was interest- 
ing to see the engines backing into the 
yards. There were more of them than 
we had expected to see, and it looked 
like common every day business life 
in some division point back home. It 
made it seem impossible that we were 
80 far from home and that we were 
really down in the Canal Zone. That 
thought kept recurring all of the 
time we were at Panama. Everything 
seemed to move so rapidly and with 
even more push and drive than at 
home. 


From this point on to Panama City 
we saw much of special interest not 
directly a part of the Canal. We 
passed many towns with homes for 
the men and their families and had a 
chance to see how the houses were 
built and screened. We got glimpses 
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of the home life of the laborers. The 
women were disposing of the garbage 
from the kitchen into the receptacles 
not only provided but compelled by 
the government. We felt sure the 


same class of people in the States 


Panamanian hut on way to Old Panama, By night 
the man will have consumed most of the sugar 
cane stalk he holds in hie handa. 


would find some means of evading 
such an ordinance requirement. 

Pipe lines extended along the 
ground and barrels or tanks were 
placed at intervals. Involuntarily we 
turned to our neighbors to tell them 
how the oil was used. In some places 
men were pouring oil over the grass, 
weeds and tropical growth which had 
just been cut and in other places they 
were burning it. You said to your- 
self, "That's one way they destroy the 
breeding places for the deadly mos- 
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quitoes.” Everyone has read about 
it, but still it was interesting to see it 
being done, It made the work definite 
and real and brought the battle with 
disease down to the present minute. 
It interested me to see how neatly the 


A gilmpse of the Canat under construction. 
the ditches to drain off surface waters. 


Note 


edges of the small open ditches had 
been trimmed. Just as carefully as 
we trimmed back the sod alongside 
the cement walk at home so that our 
lawn would look as well as our neigh- 
bor’s. Why were they so very par- 
ticular about that I asked? A brake- 
man answered, “Have to be. Re- 
quired. The rules allow no water 
to collect even on a hillside.” Dis- 
colored dirt and grass showed that oil 
runs into every one of those ditches 
and into every pool or saghole, unless 
it had been filled with spoil from the 
canal. I saw a sharp hillside with an 
open ditch running down from the ex- 
treme crest through every sag. I 
asked if that was usual, The brake- 
man answered, "Yes, everywhere. 
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All hillsides are drained for fear of 
& pocket that might be a breeding 
place.” 

I asked the name of a neat little 
construction town across the canal. 
The name was given, the man adding, 
“It will be gone in sixty days — site 
will be thirty feet under water when 
canal is in operation. Chicago con- 
cern has contract and is tearing the 
houses down fast. They are ship- 
ping all the material back to the 
States.” 

While stopping for a moment at a 
station to let a train pass, a soldier 
rode by on patrol duty. It brought 
vividly and concretely to mind the 
military aspect of our government on 
the Zone. It startled me to feel that 
the United States was ruling that way. 
Yet it has been necessary there; per- 
haps is necessary elsewhere in our 
territory. I am glad I saw it. I now 
have no criticism to offer. What 
about seeing Mira Flores and Pedro 
Miguel Locks, I asked. ‘You won't 
see them tonight. Have to go up 
specially from Panama City. Yes, be 
at station in ten minutes.” 


We had reservations at the Tivoli; 
had fine meals, perfect service for 
dinner — there were six hundred 
served that night. I was astonished 
to learn that at 2:00 P. M., that day, 
every waiter had been discharged and 
that the force which had served us 
had been brought in from the eating 
houses along the line. It showed 
power and efficiency. We met a 
friend from home there that night, 
who had been on the Isthmus for two 
weeks and was stopping at that hotel. 
He told us about it. Yes, his wife 
was with him; was getting better, 
he said; was in the hospital on An- 
con Hill; fell and was slightly hurt 
internally, but couldn't receive better 
care at home in Chicago. If it had 
to happen away from home, he was 
mighty glad it was at Panama City. 
Ithought more about what that meant 
later. Just then we wanted to see 


Panama City life in the evening — 
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Saturday night before Easter. We 
did ride about and visit the stores 
for hours and found it exceedingly 
interesting. 

I was interested in the construction 
of the Hotel. It seemed strange to 
have three feet of open space between 
the walls and the ceiling, except 
where posts were required for sup- 
port. It helped free circulation of 
air and if the other fellow snored too 
loudly — well, this was Panama. Ht 
seemed rather strange, too, eight de- 
grees from the equator, to pull a 
blanket up for warmth; but I did 
about three o'clock in the morning. 

Sunday, we were busy all day. We 
wandered about the streets seeing pe- 
culiar Easter customs and costumes 
of the people. Very different from 
home, but characteristic. 

Our party went over to old Pan- 
ama City. As fine a road as you wish 
to ride over. We stopped once and 
all of the party stood on the old 
bridge built several hundred years 
ago and were photographed, because 
it reminded us of what we had read 
of the ruins of Roman roads and 
bridges built in the days of Roman 
conquest. We stopped again at the 
big well by the side of the road, dug 
to furnish water before old Panama 
was destroyed. At old Panama the 
tide was out and the nasty, slimy 
ocean bottom, repulsive as it was, 
fascinated me as a fitting setting for 
those old ruins whose walls stood 
twenty to fifty or sixty feet high. Our 
party stood and was photographed 
among the gnarled roots and trunk of 
the old tree at the ocean's edge. I 
wondered what were the conditions 
of life under which a community had 
developed there, so that its leading 
men had built buildings so great and 
strong that their ruins were to be 
seen several hundred years after 
Morgan's devastating pillage and 
raid. 

Returning, we went over to Balboa 
and saw men drilling the rock and 
blasting it out for the canal or docks. 
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The men had the most improved ma- 
chinery of every kind and they seemed 
to be working faster and to be accom- 
plishing more than men under similar 
conditions at home. 


Wesaw interesting things all around 


Panama to Balboa, Construction tracks to the left. 
Work here is in solid rock. 


us. Pacific Ocean liners were at the 
Balboa docks, loading and unloading. 
They were prophetic of the shipping 
along the Pacific shores of North and 
South America that was soon to pass 
through the canal I can't retain 
figures so as to know how many 
thousand tons a year are estimated, 
but I know the commerce is there. 
We saw enough of what was going 
on, on that dock, so that we know 
that the commerce is real and I shall 
believe what reliable statisticians 
tell me in the future as to the amount 
of it. 

We had seen the old church with 
the flat arch once before that day, but 
we drove around there again and took 
a long, long look at it. I understood 
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how my friend felt when he turned 
to me and said, "Billy, we're spend- 
ing $376,000,000.00 or more here, 
and our engineers are doing a won- 
derful work, but they couldn't dupli- 
cate that flat arch yonder. There 
have been other men in other times 
competent to meet their building 
problems." 


Next morning, we got up early and 
saw the sun arise out of an arm of the 
Pacific. I wanted, when I got back 
home, to say that i had seen the sun 
rise in the Pacific, 


We drove to the fish market and 
other points of interest and were on 
the train at eight o’clock. As we left, 
we learned that we were not to see 
Pedro Miguel or Mira Flores locks, 
but were to have an hour and a half 
at Culebra Cut. That was the best 
they could do for us. Our boat left 
Colon at one o'clock. Too bad, but oh 
well! it might have been worse, and so 
we looked out of the windows again at 
the towns along the road, at the men 
burning grass, at the train loads. of 
gravel (canal spoil) being drawn out 
and spread over the canal zone, filling 
up all the low spots so that when the 
Canal is finished there shall be no 
more breeding spots for mosquitoes. 
We noticed again the grass along the 
little ditches stained with oil; we saw 
the abandoned cars and machinery of 
the French builders overgrown with 
tropical vegetation. It was a very 
concrete lesson in the development of 
mechanical devices during the last 
thirty years. I looked at the tropical 
jungle with more interest, for some 
one had said the plan was to let the 
zone grow up to jungle as soon as the 
work was done. If left undisturbed, 
it would grow up again quickly. No 
doubt of that. And then our train 
backed out on a siding and we went 
over to look at the work being done in 
Culebra Cut. We stopped just oppo- 
site the big slide that had caved in 
thirty days before. We saw the sag 
in the surface which marked the out- 
line. About thirty acres, they said. 
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We noticed how the line of the canal 
was squeezed in the same as if pres- 
sure was put on the half of a big 
cheese. The hillside hadn’t crumbled 
and tumbled over into the canal as we 
had thought and as we had seen banks 
cave in at home. 


I watched the steam shovels at work 
loading the trains several hundred 
feet below us, I saw the cars creep- 
ing along so as always to be in posi- 
tion for the next shovelful — a full 
train moving away and an empty 
train backing in, and a quarter of a 
mile down the cut another steam 
Shovel, and a half mile up the cut 
still another steam shovel doing the 
same work as the shovel below was 
doing; and somehow or another, the 
magnitude of the undertaking grew 
on me. I came to Panama expecting 
to see something spectacular and 
frankly my first feeling was one of 
disappointment. The spectacular 
wasn’t there. But in its stead, I saw 
something stupendous, gigantic be- 
ing done. Something that grip 
the imagination. Shovelful 
shovelful it went on, trainload after 
trainload, and in time the work will 
be finished, Another slide perhaps 
will follow. All right, so much more 
dirt to shovel out, that’s all; but 
when is it going to stop? No one 
knows. Maybe not till half of Gold 
Hill and Contractors Hill are spread 
out over the canal zone; but what of 
that? It is only that much more dirt 
to shovel and the United States Gov- 
ernment stands in position, ready, 
willing and able to do all that may 
be required, and, while the slides may 
cover many tracks and many shovels, 
still the digging will go on, and in the 
end equilibrium will be established; 
the dirt will be removed; Culebra Cut 
completed; Gatun Lake filled; the 
Lock Gates moving and the Panama 
Canal an established fact. 

On board ship, I spent hours think- 
ing over what I had seen. I didn't see 
all that I had hoped to see, and yet I 
had looked till my mind was full and 
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had all that it could carry. There was 
more to see, but to have seen more 
would have required days and weeks 
and so much time was not at my dis- 
posal. We had forty-eight hours on 
the zone. Some make the trip and 
have only a day. And, anyway, what 
was there to the trip except to see, in 
the building, one of the engineering 
wonders of the ages? To see the locks 
in the building before the water is let 
in, and Culebra Cut when the shovels 
were at work; and to see the definite 
result of the discoveries of medical 
Science applied so as to make modern 
mechanical skill available among the 
marshes, morasses, jungles, rains and 
heat of the tropics? We had seen 
Panama Canal in the building and 
will always have something by which 
to visualize all that we read about the 
Panama Canal, the most interesting 
work of modern times. 


As I thought it over on shipboard, 
I tried to state the problems involved 
at Panama as a business man would 
state them, and they came to my mind 
something like this: 


First; A eurvey of the Canal Zone for two 


purposes — 

(a) A topographical map to determine the 
outline of Gatun Lake; and 

(b) A profile map to show the amount of 
digging to get the three hundred foot 
channel. Detalle could be worked out 
from field notes, 

Second: Plans for concrete work on the 
locks — worked out in minute detail ready 
for bide by contractors. 

Third: Finding out amount of excavation 
to be done and in what kind of soil, so as 
to be able to accept bids for the work. 

Fourth: Kind and amount of labor needed 
and where obtained and how kept in 
health and contentment so far from na- 
tive environment, 

Fifth: Lumber and timber needed in course 
of work. There was none available from 
growth on Zone, It must be shipped down 
from Washington and Oregon. 


respect. 
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Sixth: Fuel—coal and oil—this, too, must 
come from the States, 

Seventh: A railrogd rebuilt and operated. 

Eighth: Dally food must be provided for 

60,000 people. They must be kept fit for 

continuous hard labor within eight de- 

grees of the equator, Raw food stuff 
must come from markets of Boston, New 

York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 

Orleans, 

If the problems come to your mind 
in some such way as this, then the 
building of the Canal, after the plan 
was settled, reduced to lowest terms, 
was blasting and removing rock, dig- 
ging and removing dirt, and mixing 
and pouring concrete. Yet all to be 
done on such a gigantic scale that the 
mind cannot comprehend the figures. 
And over and above everything else 
the great thing that appeals to you is 
the organization required to have the 
necessary men from all over the world 
there to do the required work and then 
to keep them well and contented; fuel 
and lumber always ready as required; 
healthful sanitation; efficient and ef- 
fective government. 

I used to wonder why it was neces- 
sary that this work should have re- 
quired an army engineer. I wonder 
no more. Everything must work to 
a common end. One man must direct 
it all, and, right or wrong, hig word 
must be obeyed without question and 
with loyalty. The army alone, in this 
country, seems to exemplify the requi- 
site loyal service. So now I feel that 
it was inevitable that a civilian engi- 
neer must fail, See the work at Pan- 
ama and you have profound respect 
for the directing mind of Colonel 
Goethals. Visit Panama in the build- 
ing and you are glad that the Canal 
is being built and by your govern- 
ment. It costs much, but it seems 
worth the cost. 


Panama is a delightful memory. 
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Confidence 


OU live in society, not like a Robinson Crusoe. 
You have to rely on others, as others have to 
rely on you. 

You have confidence in those who form society with 
you. You trust that they will do right. 

You enjoy your dinner, you enter your train, you 
lie down in your bed with the confidence that the cook, 
the locomotive-driver and the house-builder will have 
done their work properly. 

You do your work because you trust that those 
necessary for the fulfilment of its purpose will do their 
share as it ought to be done. 

You base everything you do on the confidence you 
have in others. You must have that confidence if you 
want to do anything. 

The more confidence you have in others, the easier 
you will find life. 

However, if you want to make something of your 
life, the first thing you must have is confidence in your- 
self. You must be the one who can be relied on, not the 
one who relies on others. 

How can a man who doubts the accuracy of what'he 
does, who doubts the correctness of what he thinks, who 
fails to see clear reason in his reasoning, who craves for 
somebody to come and relieve him from the responsibility 
of his work—how can a man like that make anything of 
his life? 

But when once you believe in yourself, and you know 
that what you will do you can do, there is no obstacle in 
the world that will resist longer than you could struggle. 
Attack it, and keep up the attack till you have won. 

Self-confidence is a power stronger than any opposi- 
tion you may meet. As long as you are sure of yourself, 
you wil succeed; doubt yourself, and you are down and 
broken. 
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Masterfulness and Physical Vigor 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
ANNAN 


Nd 


An Important Discussion of the 
well-known efficiency law governing 
when to work and when to rest 


T the time of the extensive 
change from the nine to the 
eight-hour day most business 

men were much alarmed over the 
shortening of the day’s work, They 
said it meant an absolute loss to them 
of one-ninth of a day’s work for ev- 
ery employee; and employers of a 
large number of people figured out 
enormous losses, 

But the results of the change show 
that there has really been practically 
no loss whatever, because the em- 
ployes are fresher, have more physi- 
cal vigor, and hence work with great- 
er enthusiasm, and the quality of their 
work is improved, They are in better 
health, consequently they are more 
efficient, work with more zest, more 
spontaneity, more courage and great- 
er hope. They are not so anxious to 
kill time, and their additional hour of 
leisure gives them a greater reserve 
force for the next day’s work. 

There is no greater delusion than 
that we can accomplish more by work- 
ing a great many hours each day, 
straining mind and body to the limit 
of endurance, than by working few- 
er hours with less straining, less 
fatigue, but with greater freshness 
and intensity. 

I know a very successful young 
business man who used to work from 
twelve to seventeen hours a day, who 
was very much chagrined and disap- 
pointed because he could not do the 
big things which he felt he was per- 
fectly capable of doing. He began to 
analyze himself in order to find the 
reason for his failure, and he came to 
the conclusion that it was the shortest 
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sighted policy to try to force good 
work out of a jaded brain. He com- 
pletely changed his program, and 
does not work now half as many 
hours as he used to. He takes fre- 
quent trips in the country. He often 
gets away entirely from his work for 
days at a time and does not allow him- 
self to think of his office. 

The result is that he has completely 
revolutionized his business. He says 
that by the new method he is accom- 
plishing infinitely more than he did 
before because he can concentrate 
now with great vigor when he does 
attend to business. He can make out 
a program for others to carry out in 
a tenth of the time that he could 
when he was deceiving himself by 
thinking that success depended upon 
hard work for a great many hours. 

Many people think that all great 
achievement depends upon unceasing 
industry; that if they keep everlast- 
ingly at it, if they are always at work, 
they will accomplish much more than 
if they work less and play more. There 
could not be a greater mistake. What 
we achieve in life depends largely up- 
on the effectiveness of our work. The 
brain will not give up its best energy 
under pressure. Its work must be 
voluntary. The brain does its best 
thing easily, spontaneously. It can- 
not be forced to give up its best, and 
it can work to advantage only when 
in perfect condition. 

I know authors who force their 
brains with stimulants. They are in 
no condition to be forced, and this al- 
ways results in deteriorated mental 
product. The mind will not do its 
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best work under compulsion. It must 
be spontaneous, buoyant. There must 
be freshness and enthusiasm in one's 
best mental production and these 
qualities are not produced by stren- 
uous, driving methods. 

Everywhere we see the results of 
forced brain work, the product of 
stale brains. The libraries and the 
shelves of book stores are loaded with 
them, because they do not sell and are 
not read. There are multitudes of 
pictures in artists’ studios which are 
practically worthless because they are 
the results of depleted mentality, the 
forced products of over-worked brains 
suffering from mental fatigue. 

It is impossible to force good work 
from brains that are exhausted by 
the lack of recreation and sleep. 
Even the will of a Napoleon could 
not compensate for a brain fed by 
poisoned, vitiated blood, and when 
the blood, the brain cells and the 
nerve cells are over-loaded with fa- 
tigue poison, the sensibilities are 
deadened, the perceptions dulled. 

Much of the poor work which we 
find everywhere, the botched, slip- 
shod, slovenly products of slovenly 
minds is largely due to lowered vital- 
ity, to chronic fatigue, the results of 
over-work, insufficient rest, sleep, and 
recreation. This condition tends to 
lower the ambition and to deteriorate 
the ideals; it leads to mental apathy. 

Most American men not only use 
up every day every ounce, every par- 
ticle of energy their system generates, 
but they use up their reserves, and the 
result is mental bankruptcy. They 
begin their day’s work in about the 
same predicament that a man does 
who starts on a journey every morn- 
ing with a tired horse which has not 
been properly fed and has not had 
time to rest. 

Take an ordinary work horse, nev- 
er groom him, keep him in a close, 
dark stall, only ha!f feed him and at 
any time it is convenient for you, and 
it will be only a very little while be- 
fore that horse's working value and 
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selling value will be cut down about 
half. If you treat yourself relatively 
in about the same way, you cannot 
expect to fare any better. 

When will men learn the tremen- 
dous ability multiplying power of a 
robust constitution, vigorous health 
and a strong vitality. How these 
multiply one’s mental forces, put an 
edge on the mental faculties, sharpen 
the mind! We hear a great deal 
about the wonderful miracles that 
will-power enables people to do, but 
the very foundation of will-power is 
in physical vitality. But the will is 
often used to the injury of the body. 
I know men who, by their tremendous 
will power, have seriously injured 
their minds. They have lost their 
vigorous mental grip by forcing the 
concentration of their faculties when 
in an exhausted, fatigued condition. 

When old Dr. Belany's students 
used to consult him about how to suc- 
ceed in the pulpit, he would invari- 
ably say: "Fill up the cask, man, fill 
up the cask.” It is impossible to draw 
water out of a cask without keeping 
the water running in to it. Many peo- 
ple seem to think that they can drain 
away their life forces, their brain 
power, without much of any thought 
about replenishing their vitality, fill- 
ing up the mental and physical cask 
with health habits, plenty of recrea- 
tion, proper sleep, good nourishing 
food, and living regularly. System in 
one’s living is infinitely more import- 
ant than system in one's business, 
since health is fundamental to busi- 
ness success itself. 

There is nothing which pays such 
great dividends as self-investment, in 
keeping oneself up to standard, 
bracing up one's health in every pos- 
sible way and using the utmost care 
and exactitude in one's health habits, 
work habits, life habits. It is often 
the best kind of economy to quit work 
and spend a lot of time in recreation 
in play and rest in order to get back 
to normal standards, to health. 

Supposing we represent by fifty 
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the work of a man who is run down 
physically, whose vitality has been 
lowered by vicious living, over-work, 
bad habits, when, with all the will 
power he can muster, he cannot do 
any more than he is actually doing. 
Now, if this man, with the same abil- 
ity, were up to standard physically; 
if he had robust health and a superb 
physique, if he were renewed and re- 
freshed by relaxation, recreation, af- 
ter the day's work and by plenty of 
Sleep every night, even without any 
great effort, he could measure up to 
one hundred; possibly he could quad- 
ruple the efficacy of his former efforts. 


In order to be well-balanced, self- 
poised, and broad-minded, a man 
must have a great variety of experi- 
ence; and play is just as necessary 
for him as work. The man who is 
everlastingly working, who never 
gets time to play, or to see his friends, 
or to travel, or to go ínto the coun- 
try, because he thinks time is so 
precious that he must utilize every 
minute of it in practica! work, is de- 
feating the very purpose which he is 
trying to attain. 

A locomotive engine will go to 
pieces if it does not have an oppor- 
tunity periodically to allow its par- 
ticles of iron and steel to readjust 
themselves. If cohesion in the loco- 
motive engine tends to lose its grip 
upon the molecules and atoms when in 
constant use, so that the engine must 
periodically stand in the round house 
and have an opportunity to readjust 
itself, if iron and steel cannot stand 
the strain of perpetual use, is it 
strange that the human brain must 
have a frequent opportunity to read- 
just itself after the strain and stress 
of strenuous activity? 

Recreation and the social side of 
life are merely incidental to most 
men. If they have any time to play 
after they have done all their work 
they do so. But how many men 
grind away in their specialties for 
months and years, with practically 
no great change, no play in their lives! 
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What is the use of this everlasting 
grind? What is there to be gained by 
it? When will you ever enjoy your- 
self if you do not do so when strong 
and well, before the fires of youth 
have died down leaving nothing but 
embers? 


Nothing so quickly renews jaded 
energies and refreshes a worn out 
physique as an untrammeled, irre- 
sponsible rest, and freedom from all 
care and anxiety. Get back to nature 
again. Bid good-bye to civilization 
for a while, and hie thee to the coun- 
try, or go to the sea and find out what 
“the water is a 'talkin' of.” Forget 
that you ever had a store, a client, a 
patient or a pupil. Forget that there 
was ever such a thing as store-keep- 
ing or housekeeping. Shorten up 
that long face of yours, and smooth 
out the wrinkles which care and 
fret and worry have written there. 
Imagine you are a boy or girl again. 
Romp in the woods, play in the mead- 
ows, and the pastures with the chil- 
dren and the dogs. 


Freshness characterizes all great 
mental products. There must be 
spontaneity, buoyancy, elasticity, vi- 
vacity in the highest activities, and 
everyone who wishes to get the maxi- 
mum of achievement out of life should 
know all nature’s methods of rejuve- 
nation. What a jaded mind requires 
is not so much absolute rest as fresh- 
ness of view. For instance, your 
mind, which you have been forcing to 
do things by sheer will-power is 
fagged, completely exhausted. But 
supposing you get out into the coun- 
try, where an entirely new set of fac- 
ulties come into play, you feel rested 
immediately. You may be just as ac- 
tive as you were before, but in a dif- 
ferent way, you are using faculties 
which are fresh and eager for exer- 
cise; while those which were jaded 
from being driven are having a rest. 
New surroundings and activities have 
brought into action a new set of 
brain-cells, while those which were 
exhausted, surcharged with the poi- 
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son of fatigue, have a chance to re- 
new themselves. 

It is the monotony of their work 
which makes many business and 
professional men age so rapidly. 
There is not enough variety in their 
lives, nor do they play enough. They 
do the same thing year in and year 
out, with very little change. The re- 
sult is a one-sided development, the 
overstimulation and exercise of some 
faculties and the atrophy of others. 


Look at some of these business and 
professional men who think they 
cannot afford a vacation, or to travel, 
who think that it is a waste of time 
to go to places of amusement, to have 
a little fun — the men who have no 
play in their lives — and what do we 
find? They are dry, uninteresting, 
one-sided men, who know just one 
thing, and who are very weak and 
narrow outside of their specialty. 

People who do one thing only, 
whose work is monotonous, one-sided, 
require a variety in some other direc- 
tion as well as a reasonable amount of 
recreation to compensate for their 
loss, to balance their natures, 

T know a girl who works at a sew- 
ing machine all day, and then comes 
home at night and makes clothes for 
the family. She has been doing this 
for many years, and ag time goes by 
she becomes duller and more morose 
each day. The lack of fun, of recrea- 
tion, change of activities, in this poor 
girl’s life will probably blight and 
atrophy all her unused faculties, and 
eventually wear out from over-exer- 
cise those which she uses in her work. 
Fun, recreation, variety of occupa- 
tion, regular working hours, is the 
erying need of all girls who are mo- 
notonously employed all day long as 
this girl is. 

One of the most unfortunate things 
about the average home is that the 
husband and wife often come togeth- 
er at night after a perplexing, ex- 
hausting day’s work without any 
change to relieve the monotony. The 
blood and brain are loaded with the 
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poison of fatigue and because of their 
worn-out condition they oftentimes 
wrangle. Frequently the wife and 
mother is nervous from loss of sleep 
the night before, because of illness of 
the children, and the husband and 
father comes home after a trying day 
when everything apparently has gone 
wrong with him and his nerves are 
also on edge. When he gets home he 
feels under no special obligation to re- 
strain his temper and when he meets 
his wife in about the same exhausted 
condition there is an explosion. In- 
stead of a refreshing, rejuvenating, 
jolly good time in the evening, there is 
just the reverse, and the burdens 
from the wear and tear of the day are 
increased instead of lightened. 

The busy man who goes home cross 
and tired at night has, perhaps, used 
all day the same set of brain cells, 
which have become so exhausted as to 
no longer respond to the prodding of 
the will-power; and his hasty, half- 
digested luncheon has not furnished 
proper nourishment to replenish and 
renew the exhausted brain and nerve 
cells. Now, while suitable nutrition 
and a good night’s sleep will renew 
them, they will be measurably re- 
stored by an entire change of mental 
activity. 

The time will come when men will 
find that the normal way is to mix 
play with their work, to enjoy the day 
as it goes along, and thus lift their 
work above drudgery. There should 
be more mirthfulness, more laughter 
in the work shops, the factories and 
offices. 

At present we are too greedy, self- 
ish, grasping, really to enjoy our- 
selves or to allow our employes to en- 
joy themselves. But the day is not 
far distant when we will find that em- 
ployes will not only accomplish more, 
but will do work of a superior qual- 
ity, if allowed to have a good time as 
they go along. 

Nature has provided many whole- 
some ways of renewing and refresh- 
ing the body. People often err in 
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thinking that what they really need 
when they are tired and exhausted is 
absolute rest. I dare say that every 
one of us has, at some time, gone 
home from work weary, with brain 
fagged or muscles exhausted, discour- 
aged, blue, irritable, when, instead of 
sitting or lying down we have played 
away this terrible feeling and felt re- 
freshed after a good romp with the 
children or the dog, or a delightful 
evening with an old schoolmate or 
chum of one's boyhood whom one had 
not seen for many a year. 

This shows that it is not negative 
rest, so much as change, we need af- 
ter the day's work—change of condi- 
tions, change of activities; the bring- 
ing into play of a new set of faculties 
which have been lying dormant dur- 
ing the strain of the day's work. 


Every aspirant for success and 
happiness ought to learn to take that 
recreation which refreshes and re- 
news by a complete change of en- 
vironment and activity. We ought to 
bring into play an entirely different 
set of brain-cells at night than those 
which we used during the day. 


The tremendous strain of modern 
life has created a great demand for 
the kind of amusement which affords 
complete relaxation, an entire un- 
bending of the mind. One reason 
for this is that most people do not 
find any play in their work. The 
mental faculties are on a terrible 
strain during the working hours of 
the day, and, like the always-bent 
bow, if the strain is not occasionally 
relaxed, they will lose their spring, 
their projectile force. Under the 
present conditions many people feel 
compelled to seek light, silly amuse- 
ment, in order to preserve the phy- 
sical and mental balance, which would 
otherwise be lost in the perpetual 
strain of business cares. 


The great success of the lower 
forms of the drama, — the light and 
superficial, the sickly sentimental, the 
melodramatic or sensational plays,— 
as contrasted with the comparative 
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failure of its higher forms — plays 
that contain strength or uplift, — is 
largely due to this over-whelming de- 
mand for relaxation, a complete 
change from the tremendous stress of 
business and professional life. 

The same thing is true of the vapid, 
trashy novel. It is not so much be- 
cause people admire such stuff, as that 
they crave complete relaxation, brain 
rest, compensation for overstrain. 

As there seems to be no hope in the 
present tendency of the times of stop- 
ping the deadly pace at which we are 
going, the only remedy seems to be to 
provide more healthy, more uplifting 
recreation of all kinds, recreation 
that will be a tonic for the mind as 
well as for the body, instead of the 
foolish, enervating, and often demor- 
alizing amusements in which so many 
people now indulge. 

The fun-loving or the play facul- 
ties are generally regarded as in no 
way essential to character or success- 
ful careers; but we find that many 
of the people in whom those faculties 
are atrophied from lack of use are 
either failures or cranks. 

There are certain of our mental 
faculties whose chief function seems 
to be to lubricate al! the others and 
to keep the human machinery in per- 
fect order. We do not use them di- 
rectly in making a living, but indi- 
rectly they are of untold value. Bring- 
ing the social and humorous faculties 
into play, the affections, and indulg- 
ing the love of fun, bear an important 
part in restoring and preserving both 
mental and physical equilibrium. For 
example, we often see a great, tired, 
jaded crowd of people witnessing 
some funny play, and when it is over 
they are not more tired, as we might 
have expected, — for it is very hard 
work to sit still in a close, stuffy 
theatre for three hours — but com- 
pletely transformed, refreshed ; — ev- 
erybody smiling and happy. 

Music, too, has a magic charm to put 
in tune the human instrument. It is 
a powerful tonic for many minds. 
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Others are refreshed by reading cer- 
tain books. I know people who are 
very much rested, no matter how tired 
they may have been before, by read- 
ing Emerson, and other uplifting, in- 
spiring writers. 


Wholesome play, clean, healthy fun, 
is a constant lubricator, a mental re- 
freshener? a renewer, a rejuvenator. 
You must mix it with your work, 
or both yourself and your work will 
suffer. 


A man's work is a part of himself, 
and if he has a weakness anywhere, 
whether of brain or of nerve, it will 
sooner or later show itself in what he 
does, whatever it may be. If you are 
worn out or suffering from brain ex- 
haustion, the inferiority of your work 
shows itself in every letter you write, 
in every speech you make, in every 
smallest thing you do. Every client, 
or patient, or patron, will ultimately 
feel the defect; you cannot disguise 
it, and you will fall as far below suc- 
cess as you fall below the health line. 
Strength only comes from harmony, 
and the different parts of the body and 
brain are so intimately related, (we 
are simply a mass of different kinds 
of cells), that injury to one part is 
felt in every other. Relaxation, fun, 
wholesome recreation every day, fre- 
quent little outings, and an annual va- 
cation, will enable you to accomplish 
far more in a year than you could 
posatbly do by keeping everlastingly 
at it. 

“Can’t afford a vacation!” What 
nonsense! Rather you can’t afford 
not to take one. It is foolish ego- 
tism for you to think that your lieu- 
tenants and other employes cannot 
run your business or your house for 
a month. You will not only be a 
healthier, heartier, fresher and 
stronger man or woman for a little 
occasional rest and recreation, but 
you will be better morally. No man 
can be very good when his nervous 
system is a wreck. You will not only 
be a happier and more agreeable man 
after a vacation, but you will also 
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have a fresh grip on your business 
which a jaded brain never knows. 
Many of the giants in trade and the 
professions take frequent vacations. 
You often hear of the head of such 
a house or such a profession climb- 
ing the Alps or scouring over the 
plains of Europe. 


Modern competition is so severe 
and exacting that no man can hope 
to attain any very great success un- 
less he keeps himself in vigorous 
health. If his energies begin to lag, 
he soon loses hold of himself, and his 
business begins to decline. There is 
no truer saying than that “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
The man who is always grinding, who 
keeps everlastingly at it will ultimate- 
ly become a nervous wreck or else he 
will grow dull, stupid and narrow. 
His socia! faculties will die, and final- 
ly he will not be able to enioy any- 
thing outside of the mechanical rou- 
tine of his business. Neither will 
anybody enjoy his society. 


Man was not made to be a business 
or professional machine. To fulfill 
the object of his being, he must be an 
all-round, fully developed character. 


The man who would get the best 
out of life must be a whole man, and 
fling himself just as heartily into play 
as into work. Yet how often we see 
people practically ruining their an- 
nual vacation, or intermediate out- 
jngs, by neither playing nor resting. 
I have a friend who never enjoys his 
little week-end outings to his home 
because he always takes his work 
with him, it is never out of his mind. 
He i8 constantly thinking of it. He 
tries to half work and half play, and 
spoils both. Did anyone ever see Mr. 
Roosevelt do anything by halves? No 
matter whether he is playing or work- 
ing he is all there, he throws his whole 
soul into it. Consequently every side 
of his nature is developed. He is a 
good type of an all-round man. 

Have you never noticed when you 
have been forced by circumstances to 
get away from your business for a 
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few days, when you did not see how 
you could possibly absent yourself 
without serious loss, how easily you 
did your work when you came back, 
how quickly you could plan and exe- 
cute things which you did with such 
effort and in such a labored manner 
before you went away? What a de- 
light it was to feel the mind grasp 
new ideas so readily and grip so tena- 
ciously the problems which seemed so 
difficult to you only a few days before! 
Many a man has accomplished more 
in a single day after returning from 
a pleasant outing than he could in a 
week when his mind was tired and 
jaded. 

One ought to so live, so work and 
so play that he will be at the top of his 
condition every day in the year. You 
will accomplish much more than you 
ever dreamed you could if you keep 
yourself perpetually in an after vaca- 
tion condition; and you can do this 
by the right use of your physical and 
mental forces, I know people who 
have so disciplined themselves in 
mental and physical rejuvenation 
through the equality of their thought 
that they can throw off that "tired 
feeling" in a very few minutes by 
just holding thoughts which invigor- 
ate, renew, refresh, — the harmony 
thought, which antidotes all discord; 
the truth thought which is the remedy 
for all error. 


Did you never notice that when you 
have had a particularly successful 
day, when things have gone your way 
and you feel that you have accom- 
plished something worth while, even 
if you have put in a particularly 
strenuous day, perhaps working much 
longer than usual, you still feel fresh? 
You are not half so tired as you are 
some days when you have not worked 
nearly so hard and things have gone 
wrong with you, when everything 
seemed to be at sixes and sevens, 
when you could not seem to get hold 
of the right end of anything. 


In other words, our mental attitude 
has everything to do with our being 
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exhausted or fresh. Discouragement 
is a great exhauster of energy. It 
poisons the blood and the brain cells. 
Thave known a fit of the blues, lasting 
two or three days, to exhaust the vic- 
tim more than a month’s work be- 
cause it kept the entire system de- 
pleted by chemically poisoning the 
blood; and the poison which could 
not be eliminated until the mental at- 
titude was changed. 


On the other hand, it is your re- 
serve gathered during sleep and rec- 
reation that gives buoyancy of mind, 
spring and spontaneity to your intel- 
lect, sprightliness to your mental pro- 
cesses, It is this reserve that gives 
your mentality poise, just as it is the 
reserve of tremendous weight in the 
balance wheel which forces the steel 
fingers through the steel plates with- 
out a quiver or jar in the machinery. 
Remove the balance wheel and the 
shock when the fingers strike the steel 
plate would shatter the machinery all 
to pieces. Your mental reserve, and 
physical reserve, is your balance 
wheel, which enables your mind to 
perform such miracles as men some- 
times do in great emergencies, in 
great business or professional stress, 
without shattering their constitu- 
tions. But it is dangerous to draw on 
this reserve from day to day, as do 
multitudes of people who become in 
consequence nervous wrecks, mental 
wrecks, performing with great pain 
and difficulty their days work. Their 
work would give them delight if only 
they maintained their norma! physi- 
cal and mental resources. 


The best possible life insurance is 
a superb reserve in our physical bank. 
Don't take chances on your life or 
your health by drawing it down. 
Many a man has lost his life from 
a surgical operation which resulted 
from disease or accident when he was 
in such a run down condition that he 
had not sufficient reserve to carry him 
over the crisis, or when attacked by 
disease, because he had not sufficient 
physical and mental resisting power. 
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You owe it to yourself and to your 
family to keep your physical reserves 
intact, and although it is possible to 
do two days' work in one for a time 
without any noticeable effect, you can 
not always tell how near you are to 
the danger point. It is just as tempt- 
ing to use your stored up physical and 
mental reserve force as it is to draw 
your bank account down below the 
safety line, to the dangerous point, 
during hard times or when a panic is 
imminent, just the time when the busi- 
ness man should keep his reserves up 
to the point of safety. 

Few men ever learn the secret of 
conserving their energy. It is what 
you accomplish in a day while leav- 
ing yourself a complete man with 
nerves unshattered, vitality unwasted 
by the wear and tear of the day's 
work, that counts. You may have 
done a big day's work but at a cost 
which staggered your health, your con- 
stitution, unpoised your mentality. 
You may crowd two days' work into 
today if you wish, but tomorrow you 
Tay be a physical bankrupt, a wreck. 

Nature will pay your drafts only 
so long as there is anything to your 
credit. Supposing you do get a little 
advantage of her today and overdraw 
your account at the physical bank, 
you will have to pay for it sooner or 
later. She is an accurate and exact- 
ing bookkeeper. Every draft upon 
your vitality, every check upon your 
physical reserves, is charged to your 
account, 

Nature is no sentimentalist. She 
demands the last penny due her. The 
man who thinks that he can turn 
night into day and deny Nature’s 
laws, can eat anything and every- 
thing at any time, that he can ignore 
systematic and scientific living, that 
he can go without sleep, and be as ir- 
regular in his habits as is convenient, 
will find that everything is charged 
up against hia account, and before he 
Tealizes it he is a physical bankrupt. 

There is a mysterious something 
which audits our account with Nat- 
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ure, whether we will or no. Every 
draft we make upon our physical 
and mental bank must be honored, 
even if it takes our life to pay it to 
square the account. 

What can be more foolish than to 
draw on your reserve; to use up your 
store of vitality in over-work, so that 
every little while you have to give up 
altogether. I know business men who 
are constantly under the eyes of their 
physicians, continually working un- 
der the limit of strain they can for the 
time endure. 

Now, this is not really living at all 
in the true sense. To get the most 
out of life is to do what you can ev- 
ery day and still keep up your normal 
supply of reserve force. Many a man 
by overdoing day after day has 
drained his vitality to the lowest ebb, 
thus leaving his life citadel exposed 
to a multitude of enemies, disease 
germs, which are waiting to attack 
him when his reserve power was ex- 
hausted. Many people die from mi- 
nor surgical operations or amputations 
after accidents because of lack of phy- 
sical reserve to assist nature in carry- 
ing them over the crisis, 

The person who lives a perfectly 
normal life has a vast physical re- 
serve power, which would carry him 
through any ordinary kind of disease, 
or tide him over any ordinary acci- 
dent, a necessary amputation, or oth- 
er needed operation. But when one 
uses all his force, all his vitality, as 
he goes along, of course he has little 
or nothing to fall back upon in case of 
a severe accident or other emergency 
which ca!ls for a great expenditure of 
physical force or vitality. 

What is more pathetic than to see 
a young person who ought to be right 
in the zenith of his physical vigor, cut 
off in a few days by pneumonia, fever, 
or some other acute disease, simply 
because when the great need came 
there was no reserve force, no stored 
vitality to tide him over the crisis. 


Not long since I had a letter from 
a rising young lawyer who is suffer- 
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ing from a complete nervous break- 
down. He had, at the start, a strong 
constitution, but was so ambitious to 
make a name for himself that he had 
undermined it by working much of the 
time more than fifteen hours a day. 
He had the insane idea, which so 
many have, that the man who keeps 
everlastingly at it, sticks to his task 
year in and year out, has a great ad- 
vantage over the one who works fewer 
hours and takes frequent vacations. 


For years this young man allowed 
himself practically no change or rec- 
reation—very rarely took even a short 
vacation—and now, when he should 
be in a position to do the greatest 
thing possible to him, when he should 
be most productive and vigorous, 
when his creative ability should be at 
its maximum, he is compelled, be- 
cause of his mental breakdown to re- 
linquish his profession, perhaps for- 
ever. He thought he could not af- 
ford to take frequent trips to the 
country, or even an occasional day 
off to play golf, as other young law- 
yers did; that he must make a name 
for himself while other were playing. 
So he kept on over-drawing his ac- 
count at Nature's bank, and now he is 
going through physical bankruptcy. 

I have often heard surgeons say of 
a person not over fifty, that he need- 
ed a surgical operation, but that his 
manner of living had evidently been 
such that it had exhausted his physi- 
eal force, and lowered his vitality to 
such a point that the operation would 
probably prove fatal. 

Life insurance is a good thing; but 
it is infinitely better to insure oneself 
against the thousand and one emer- 


gencies of accident and disease by 
keeping the physical reserve just as 
high as possible. 


In youth, we store up a reserve of 
vital energy, which, if properly used, 
will enable us to overdraw tempor- 
arily in emergencies; but, if we use, 
from day to day, more nervous or 
vital force than is generated during 
each twenty-four hours, it does not 
require a great mathematician to 
show that we shall soon be bankrupt. 

It makes all the difference in the 
world to you whether you cut off five, 
ten, or fifteen years of your life by 
overworking or depriving yourself of 
needed rest—by not knowing exactly 
how much you can stand—or wheth- 
er you save those precious years by 
obedience to the laws of health. 


There is, perhaps, nothing which 
pays better or is more beneficial than 
a vacation. Most of us, sooner or 
later, learn—-unfortunately, most of 
us learn later,—that we cannot get 
more money out of a bank than we 
deposit there. Our drafts on Nat- 
ure's bank cannot exceed the deposits. 

We rob ourselves of more than we 
can ever compute by being niggardly 
in the matter of a vacation, or re- 
juvenating, refreshing recreation. 
Economize on anything else rather 
than on these things on which the 
very wellsprings of being depend. 
Health is the “pearl of great price" 
for which, if need be, we should be 
willing to exchange all our posses- 
sions. Without it all other things are 
powerless to make us happy. Many a 
millionaire who has bartered his 
health for his millions sighs for what 
his wealth cannot restore. 
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“Too many people spend their time looking for the tall daisies 
in other fields, while they trample the violets at their own 
feet.—Geo. M. Reynolds, Pres. The Continental & Com- 
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Backbone Bracers 


When you get after a thing, get after it. The practice 
of pinning things down is worth a thousand times the time 
and trouble you apply. 


It is not enough merely to use your eyes and your ears. 
A skittish horse does that much when he sees a locomotive. 
But you have power to reason, to measure, to caleulate— 
to think for yourself. And all these words spell “mental 
digestion"—the condition that leads to about everything 
worth while. 


Be generous with good cheer and grit, if you want 
results. 


If you whittle a stick, whittle it slick. 


Many “boys” accept dismissal as a penalty, when it is 
merely a consequence. 


When today's difficulties overshadow yesterday's 
triumphs, and shut out the bright visions of tomorrow, 


When plans upset and whole years of effort seem to 
crystallize into one single hour of concentrated bitterness, 


When little annoyances eat into the mind's very 
quick and corrode the power to view things calmly, 


When the jolts of misfortune threaten to jar loose the 
judgment from it's moorings, 


Remember that in every business, in every career, 
there are valleys to cross as well as hills to scale; that every 
mountain range of hope is broken by discouragements 
through which run torrent streams of dispair. 


. To quit in the chasm is to fail, see always in your 
mind's eye those sunny summits of success! 


Don't quit in the Chasm! Keep on! —Selected. 
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Natural Law ¿n Commercial World 


By A. F. SHELDON 
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This is an Address delivered at the “Conference of Em- 
ployers,” at the National Gas Congress and Exhibition, Shep- 
herd's Bush, London, W. on Tuesday, October 28, 1913 
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Y the term “Commercial World" 
we designate all those phases of 
life's activities which have to do 

with commerce, as distinct from the 
professions commonly designated as 
“earned,” 

It includes the industrial "trades," 
those vocations of men whose applied 
specialized knowledge is a factor of 
the making or manufacturing end of 
the world commercial, 

By the term “Natural Law” we re- 
fer to those rules of action or conduct 
prescribed by nature. 

A law is always “a rule of action 
or conduct.” 

A man-made law for our Govern- 
ment as citizens is a rule of action or 
conduct prescribed by the highest 
authority of the State. (See Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone’s commentaries.) 

A “Natural Law” is, also, “a rule 
of action or conduct,” but it is pre- 
scribed not by man, not even by those 
who constitute the highest authority 
of the “State,” but by the highest 
authority in the universe, the creative 
intelligence of which nature in her 
manifold forms is the manifestation 
—the causative principal. The In- 
finite, the Creator: Call it God, call 
it Nature, call it what you will. The 
term by which the individual desig- 
nates the great first cause varies ac- 
cording to his beliefs, religous, philo- 
sophical, and scientific, but rare in- 
deed does one find, even in this age of 
tendency toward materialism, one 
who seriously doubts the existence of 
the laws of cause and effect, and a 
first cause back of them. 

Nature exists—it is an evident ef- 
fect—every effect has its cause—back 
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of nature with her manifold laws, 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
is a cause—and this cause is the force 
which has created those rules of ac- 
tion or conduct which men designate 
as nature’s laws or nature's rules of 
action or conduct. 

It would be wise for business men 
to stop to consider the logical fact that 
in the force that is behind the elec- 
trons and atoms of modern science 
there must be intelligence — nature 
manifests intelligence, and cause can 
not, give rise to that which is not in 


If, perchance, some one be present 
who concludes at this point that the 
writer is here to talk “religion” as a 
panacea for existent bad effects in 
commercialdom, be not afraid. 

The writer believes in the existence 
of naturallaws. Some of these laws 
are physical, some are mental, some 
are moral, some are spiritual—all are 
Divine in the sense of having been 
created by the great first cause. 

The writer purposes to discuss 
some of these laws as he sees them, as 
related to the commercial world. 

He shall do this quite independent 
of any religious belief which he may 
hold, and hopes that those who hear 
or read this, his effort to translate a 
few of nature's laws in the world of 
commerce will do the same. 

If such a thing as rules of action or 
conduct have been laid down by na- 
ture for the suecessful conduct of 
trade or commercial relationships, 
manifestly it is true that no man or 
body of men can make or prescribe 
them. 

The best that man can do is to dis- 
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cern as clearly as he can what na- 
ture’s laws are, and then translate 
them as lucidly as possible. 

“To err is human, to forgive Di- 
vine,” and if I err in my own transla- 
tion of what I have read in the book 
of nature as being some of her laws 
of successful conduct and if you are 
able to detect the error, I shall ask 
you to exercise the Divine attribute 
of forgiveness even though as in- 
tensely human as most men are. 

T shall submit my effort to the bar 
of your intelligence, with the hope 
that what I have to say may prove 
helpful in the solution of the difficul- 
ties which now confront the commer- 
cial world, and I shall do this with- 
out fear. 

Difficulties do confront the world 
commercial —they always have-— 
they always will until all men en- 
gaged in commerce look wel] into the 
natural laws of cause and effect. 

Not difficulties alone, but real dan- 

er confronts the commercial world. 

ow any intelligent man can visit 
various nations, keep his eyes and 
ears open and doubt the reality of ex- 
isting dangers, is more than I can 
understand. 

Indeed, he need not travel. How 
anyone can read the daily press for 
one week and intelligently seek for 
signs of the times and stil remain 
entirely complacent, can only be ac- 
counted for upon one of four grounds. 

1, Absolute scepticism as to the 
"reliability of the news" he reads. 

2. Indifference as to what may 
happen. 

9. The possession of that philo- 
sophical temperament and belief 
which enables him to believe that 
whatever is right, foreordained and 
for ultimate good. 

4. The belief that there is no 
remedy. 

For my own part I cannot applaud 
any of the attitudes referred to. 

As to the first much which we read 
is true—there is nothing unreal 
about the unhappy relationship which 
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exists between capital and labour, 
taking world conditions as a whole. 
A very bad effect is rampant in the 
land, and every effect has its cause. 

As to the second mental attribute, 
no man as a citizen, no matter how 
secure he may feel as an individual, 
has a moral right to indulge in anv 
attitude of indifference toward condi- 
tions which threaten thrones and re- 
publics alike and strike at the very 
vitals of liberty and civilization. 

As to the third mental attitude, 
there is a maxim among the wisest 
of men which reads “Nature unaided 
fails.” Man is a part of Nature—he 
is her highest product — Nature in- 
tended him to interpret and apply her 
Jaws of growth. Unassisted by her 
instrument, man, her highest mani- 
festation, Nature never made an ap- 
ple that you and I would consider fit 
to eat. The present luscious fruit 
known as the apple is the product of 
nature’s laws of horticulture inter- 

reted by man and applied by him to 
ruit culture. 

Future generations will consider 
present commercial conditions as un- 
fit for human beings to endure. It 
will be as great a wonder to the peo- 
ple of 200 years hence how the people 
of the age in which we live endured 
conditions as they are as it is to us 
that the conditions of the dark ages 
were a reality. 

The will of man, properly and 
unitedly exercised, can not only stop 
retrogression but give mighty impulse 
and propelling power to progression. 

Both America and England, as far 
as the classes are concerned, seem 
Strangely indifferent, almost apathet- 
ic to existing conditions. 

95 per cent. of the people of the 
world are employed by the other 5 
per cent. 

The 95 per cent., taken as a whole, 
are restless and becoming more so. 

The sea of humanity, made up of 
the 95 per cent., is gradually being 
lashed into a storm. 

The captains of industry directing 
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the ships of commerce seem to not 
even consult the barometer of the 
mental attitude of the mass mind and 
to hear not the rumble of the ap- 
proaching storm. 

Neither as an alarmist nor as a pes- 
simist, but as one who has tried to 
study the problem of world econom- 
ics, I would call the attention of all 
who have studied history to the cold 
indifference of the aristocracy of 
France to the voice of the masses in 
the days just preceding the French 
Revolution. 

They awoke too late to a realization 
of the fact that the masses meant 
what they said. 

Certain men in the gas industry of 
England are not standing idly by. 
They are doing something to steer 
their particular ship of commerce to 
the harbour of profit-sharing. In 
this and other ways—here, there, and 
yonder—members of the 5 per cent. 
the employers of the world, are bring- 
ing their commercial onerations into 
harmony with some of Nature's laws. 
Thus do they help to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters of the sea of la- 
bour in general, as well as to guide 
their own ship to safety; but unless 
more of the 5 per cent. join, and 
speedily, in an effort toward better- 
ments in business, a storm will soon 
break which will ruin many and hin- 
der the progress of all. 

Even the vessel locked in the har- 
bour away from the fury of the storm 
cannot proceed on its voyage till the 
storm is past. 

But no time need be consumed with 
any body of intelligent men either in 
giving proof of adverse conditions 
(bad effecta) in the commercia! world 
or dissertation upon the dangers of 
them. 

The evidence of evil tendencies are 
all about us, and plain to all who not 
only look but see, and who not only 
hear but understand. 

I cannot but believe that the seem- 
ing indifference of so many to the 
conditions which prevail so largely 
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and the dangers which threaten so 
persistently and aggressively, is more 
seeming than real, and is due less to 
the first three causes mentioned than 
the last, viz., the belief that “there is 
no remedy.” 

Possibly we should go further than 
that and state that the attitude of the 
majority of the 5 per cent. may be 
more accurately described as being 
that of inaction rather than indiffer- 
ence, and that their failure to do any 
thine to bring about a better condi- 
tion is not so much a fixed belief that 
there is no remedy as lack of knowl- 
edge as to what the remedy is. 

One may be suffering from an ill- 
ness and be by no means indifferent 
to it. 

He may believe that it may be 
cured, but yet he may not know the 
remedy, and hence be unable to act 
as he would be glad to, did he but 
know what to do. 


There is a remedy—it is known to 
many in all. Where known and ap- 
plied, conditions and effects are good ; 
they are good because those who are 
enioying these conditions are looking 
well to cavse—then effects take care 
of themselves. 

Sometimes the good effects are in- 
terefered with and lessened by the 
negative general effects brought 
about by generally negative causes. 

Were the remedies universally un- 
derstood and applied the general ef- 
fect would all be good, and then those 
who are looking well to salutary 
cause in their own affairs would en- 
joy even better effects. 

We are all parts of a whole. No 
one can injure self without injuring 
others, and no one can injure others 
without injuring self. The man who 
either consciously or unconsciously 
disobeys natural law in the conduct 
of affairs of his one house of com- 
merce injures others as well as him- 
self. 

Shakespeare expressed the cause of 
adverse conditions not alone in the 
commercial world, but in all of life’s 
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relationships when he said, “Our only 
crime is ignorance." 

In that statement he also gave a 
clue to the remedy. 

Thecrimes of labour against capital 
and of capital against labour — and 
there are crimes on both sides — are 
each and all due to man's ignorance of 
natural laws of successful conduct. 

There are two points which must be 
clearly understood by him who would 
clearly discern the truth that I am 
trying to make plain. 

1. The fault, the blame if such 
were to be given, rests not upon the 
5 per cent. alone. 

Neither does it rest with the 95 per 
cent, alone. 

I speak not as a champion of the 
rights of labour or of capital. 

I plead for the obedience of eternal 
laws, and that each should obey them. 

2. In quoting Shakespeare's his- 
toric aphorism as the cause of busi- 
ness troubles and a hint at the rem- 
edy, I do not use the word "ignor- 
ance" in the ordinary acceptance of 
that term. It is the exception rather 
than the rule that one finds to-day an 
adult human being who could be just- 
ly rated as being very "ignorant" in 
the common acceptation of that term, 

Among the 5 per cent., those who 
carry the responsibilities of employ- 
ment and who direct the efforts of the 
95 per cent., we find the vast major- 
ity not only highly intelligent and 
well informed men upon the current 
matters of knowledge, but many of 
them learned men, men with knowl- 
edge plus, and this is learning. 

The vast majority of the 5 per 
cent. are well schooled in the techni- 
eal knowledge pertaining to the tech- 
nique of their business, 

Among the 95 per cent. we find 
many who are well read. In so far as 
material and so-called natural science 
is concerned our age is an enlight- 
ened one. 

Tn this day of rapid transit, when 
the application of electricity and 
steam have almost annihilated space 
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and time, and a condensed encyclo- 
pædie of the world’s happenings is 
served to us daily by the press, when 
the world’s most important happen- 
ings of today are’ the common mental 
property of millions tomorrow! In 
this age wherein “of the making of 
many books” literally there is no end. 
In this age of compulsory education 
for the youth, ignorance in the sense 
of absence of general knowledge has, 
relatively speaking, disappeared. 

By no means are all who labour 
with the hands wasting all the unem- 
ployed hours incident to the short 
hours of labour. Many in all worse 
than waste them, but millions in all 
are studying conditions and seeking 
for remedies more than many know. 

And yet, in spite of all these facts, 
there are relatively few in the mad 
rush of modern commercialism who 
are acquainted with certain funda- 
mental basic truths; some of na- 
ture’s laws or rules of action or 
conduct, which, if understood and ap- 
plied would absolutely cure existing 
troubles. 

When that almost priceless string 
of pearls was lost in London recently 
many passed it by and failed to see it 
before one came along who found the 
prize, 

Objects were everywhere to claim 
the vision of the passer-by. People, 
vehicles, buildings, birds perchance, 
and beasts. Each chained the eye of 
him who passed and shut out the 
sight of that more precious thing the 
pearls, which lay there in plain sight 
beside the pavement. 

It is just so in the streets of knowl- 
edge of modern commercialism. 

Objective facts, matters of common 
knowledge, are everywhere. Modern 
man has almost a surfeit of facts to 
claim his mental vision, and the race 
for gold is such a mad rush, that he 
is prone to pass by certain pearls, 
and even strings of pearls of precious 
truths in the way of nature’s funda- 
mentals which, would he but look, he 
could not help but see. 
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Seeing and appropriating, he 
would receive the reward offered by 
the world to him who puts them in- 
to practice. 

And, mind you, I said the reward 
offered by the world. 

I speak not today of the reward 
offered in any life to come by the 
Creator of natural law to him who 
obeys them. 

I speak of the reward in the here 
and now. 

It is of the pearls of truth in the 
form of natural law that men in 
commerce must be ignorant. 

This must be so, else they would 
certainly apply them. 

This logic must be correct, for is 
it not true that self preservation is 
the first law of nature? 

Man preserves and conserves his 
own best interests by bringing his 
life and conduct into harmony with 
natural law. 

If he but sees any given natural 
law clearly, and becomes convinced 
that his own best interests will be 
served by obeying the law, then the 
first law of nature impels him to- 
ward its obedience. 

In a paper of this nature time for- 
bids a discussion of any consider- 
able number of natures laws of 
human efficiency, which obeyed 
make for the successful conduct of 
commerce. 

The basic law of all, however, is 
the pearl of truth known as the law 
of service. 

In the realm of physical nature, 
everyone is aware of the fact that 
heat is an effect of which fire is a 
cause. 

No one questions for one moment 
the fact that if he builds a little fire, 
he will obtain but little heat. 

He knows just as certainly that if 
he builds a large fire more heat will 
be the effect, the result. 

For all general and practical pur- 
poses, then, man concludes that the 
degree of heat caused by fire is in di- 
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rect proportion to the volume and in- 
tensity of the fire generating it. 

Among the 95 per cent. relatively 
few seem to have perceived the basic 
truth that service rendered is cause, 
while pay or reward obtained is ef- 
feet—but this is true: nature made 
a law of service. Nature intended 
that a little of the fire of service 
should generate a small amount of 
the heat of pay. 

She also intended that the degree 
of the heat of pay should vary in di- 
rect proportion to the volume and in- 
tensity of the fire of service rendered. 

Tn spite of this basic law of nature, 
millions of employes violate it. They 
hinder the operation of the law. In 
all, millions of the members of the 95 
per cent. are tiring themselves out 
holding themselves back. 

There are millions of men ruining 
their sight looking for more pay — 
if they would seek as diligently for 
more and better ways of rendering 
service, the more pay would take care 
of itself. 

Look well to cause—effects are na- 
ture's consequences of causes. 

Men and women everywhere need 
to study cause more and effect less. 

The writer was once speaking with 
a young man about the general prob- 
lem of efficiency. The young man 
listened awhile and then said, “That 
is all right, Mr. Sheldon, but I am 
earning my salary now, and I will be 
blessed if I will do any more"—only 
he did not say blessed — he used a 
much hotter word than that. 

Ilooked at him a moment and then 
said, “You are right, young man." 

“Do you really think I am right"? 
he replied. 

“Yes,” I answered, "you are 
damned all right. Your little river 
of progress is all damned up." That 
thought lodged in the minds of men— 
Iam earning my salary now and I'll 
be damned if I will do any more—has 
damned the progress of millions of 
men since first the history of com- 
merce began. 
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Such men need to grasp the law of 
service as being not a theory but a 
basic fact in nature. They must 
come to know that a man who never 
does more than he is paid for never 
arrives at that point on the river of 
life of commercial effort where he is 
paid for more than he does. 

The man who is always willing to 
render all the service he can, regard- 
less of the amount received, finally 
comes to a point where it is possible 
for him to be paid something for the 
work which.he does in the way of in- 
spiration, instruction and direction 
of the work of others. 

You cannot keep a good man down; 
cream will rise to the top in obedi- 
ence to a natural law; no one ever yet 
found cream staying at the bottom of 
the pan very long. It is not the posi- 
tion “lower down” that it is hard to 
fill, it is those higher up. There is 
plenty of room at the top, is a trite 
but true saying, and the reason for it 
is because so few men see with clear- 
ness the law of service. 

Natural laws, including the law of 
service, may be violated either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

The result is the same in either 
case. 

“Ignorance of the law excuses no 
one” is a maxim of man-made law. 

He who violates man-made laws 
knows that if detected and appre- 
hended he must pay the penalty, 
whether cognizant of the existence of 
the law or not. 

As citizens we are aware of the fact 
that the penalties imposed for the vio- 
lation of man-made laws vary in ac- 
cordance with the seriousness of the 
offense which the law was made to 
guard against. 

The penalty for refusing to do 
what some laws say we must do, or 
doing that which the law says we 
must not do, is a small fine. 

For others a larger fine, for others 
imprisonment, for still others, death. 

The analogy is perfect in the realm 
of natural laws. 
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Whether conscious of the law or 
not, if we violate relatively unimport- 
ant laws we pay the penalty in the 
way of a small fine in the way of a 
subtraction from the otherwise pos- 
sible total of ultimate reward. 

If the law violated is more serious 
one pays a still larger fine. 

If still more serious he loses the op- 
portunity to render any service. The 
employee loses his position, the em- 
ployer loses the services of the em- 
ployee or the trade of the patron 
whom he failed to serve. 

If any individual violates the law 
of service grossly enough, he pays the 
penalty in financial death—Failure— 
Dependence. The reward of obedi- 
ence to natural law is financial life, 
success, independence. 

No employee can build a small. fire 
of service and for very long expect 
the warmth of pay, generated by the 
fire of service built by others. 

The camp-followers, the weaklin: 
the inefficient, the clock-watchers, 
time servers, may survive for a time, 
but ultimately "the law of the survi- 
val of the fittest" is fulfilled and the 
unfit take their place in the ranks of 
the unemployable. 

On the other hand the employer 
cannot permanently violate the law 
of service and escape the payment of 
the penalty. 

Remember that the law is that the 
degree of the heat of pay is in direct 
proportion to the degree of the fire of 
service. 

To drop all figurative language, the 
natural law of service may be stated 
as follows :-— 

The amount of reward or pay re- 
ceived varies directly with the effi- 
ciency of service rendered. 

The employer who unjustly with- 
holds the heat of just reward from 
him who has efficiently built a good 
big fire of service, is just as guilty of 
violation of natural law as the em- 
ployee who fails to build the fire. 

He may hinder the fulfilment of the 
law for a time, but he cannot defeat 
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the law, and sooner or later he pays 
the penalty in strikes, damage to his 
property, the loss of the services of 
him who built the fire—or in some 
other way. 

The unjust employer, favoured by 
a combination of circumstances, may 
even amass a fortune in money, made 
by withholding just reward for ser- 
vice rendered, but even this is not 
success, 

The Grad. grinds and the Shylocks 
pay the penalty in the Court of their 
own conscience, whether they admit it 
or not, and pay the penalty in the loss 
of the prime object of human exist- 
ence, the attainment of content, & 
thing which money cannot buy. 

Again, the life of any successful 
commercial house is longer than the 
life of any individuals who temporar- 
ily guide its destinies. 

It has been well said that there are 
four classes of men as to range of 
mental vision. 

1st. Those who are mentally blind 
— They look no farther ahead than 
the present. 

2nd. The generals—They plan for 
a year, 

8rd. The genius—He plans for a 
life-time, 

4th. Finally, the seer, the prophet 
—He plans for generations yet to be. 

There are a few (many in all) seers 
and prophets in the business world, 
the commercial world today — they 
are literally planning the work of the 
house which they represent, for gen- 
erations yet to be, 

They are so constructing the busi- 
ness now that it becomes a founda- 
tion upon which those who follow can. 
build for lasting results — such men 
obey consciously or unconsciously the 
“just reward” part of the law of 
service, 

Such men believe in man-power as 
the cause of commercial power. 

They have either dimly or clearly 
perceived the basic truth that all 
commerce is made up of three kinds 
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of power, viz., money power, mechan- 
ical power, and man-power. 

But as students of cause and effect 
they see that in final analysis it is all 
man-power. 

Destroy all the machines and all the 
money there is in the world, but leave 
its man-power intact, and there will 
soon be more machines and more 
money, but, destroy all the man- 
power in the world and the machines 
that are will rust and dust and there 
will never be any more. 

Seeing and recognizing this basic 
truth they look well to cause, to the 
building of man-power, just as a good 
engineer looks well to the generating 
of a sufficient supply of steam, 

In the boilers there must be steam 
if the machinery propelled by steam 
is to do its work. 

Back of the machinery of com- 
merce there must be the steam of 
man-power in the form of human 
efficiency. 

The engineer knows full well that 
to generate steam he must look well 
to the fire beneath the boilers — his 
fireman must add fuel, and keep on 
adding it, else the fires die out, the 
steam lessens and is finally lost, as the 
machinery slackens its rate of mo- 
mentum and finally stops. 

All too many of the 5 per cent. fail 
to see that the fuel which keeps the 
fires going which generates the steam 
of man-power in commerce is the ful- 
filment on their part of the law of just 
reward—the law of service from the 
master to the servant, 

And in this I refer not to the pay 
envelope alone. That is but one of the 
constituent parts of the fuel. 

Every father worthy of the name 
knows full well that his duty as a hus- 
band and father does not end with the 
handing out of the necessary funds to 
maintain the family. His duties are 
broader and nobler than that of pro- 
viding food, raiment and shelter, the 
means of physical maintenance for his 
family. 

The seers and prophets, the truly 
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wise men among the 5 per cent., and 
those too, who among other things are 
paying the best dividends, whose 
“houses” commercial are in the “best 
order.” Those whose “lamps” are the 
“best trimmed” and whose commer- 
cial “lights” are burning the most 
brightly are those who see that their 
duty as Employers does not end with 
the handing out of the pay envelope. 
They see that the relationship of own- 
ership carries with it certain moral 
relationships and responsibilities. 

There is a maxim which expresses 
a fundamental law which reads: 

“As above, so below.” 

This applies with unfailing accur- 
acy to commercial relationships as be- 
tween Employer and Employed. 

Given justice, loyalty and refining 
influences and tendencies among the 
officers of a Company and you will 
find them finally filtering down 
through the ranks. 

Given injustice, disloyalty and dis- 
regard for the finer and better things 
of life at the top, and you will find it 
all the way down through the orga- 
nization. 

“You cannot gather figs from 
thistles.” “If you sow to the winds 
you will reap the whirlwinds.” 

No man or body of men or combi- 
nations of bodies of men can for long 
defeat the operation and logical out- 
come of natural law. 

Tn spite of these basic truths, self 
evident to every wise man who reads 
them or hears them spoken, there are 
thousands of Employers who stud- 
iously keep their people as far as pos- 
sible in ignorance and fear. They not 
only do nothing to uplift and enlight- 
en those upon whose man-power the 
existence of their business depends, 
but who studiously bar any attempt 
in that direction by others. 

Nations are but aggregations of in- 
dividuals. 

So is a business concern. The ulti- 
mate destinies of each is determined 
more than any other but the select 
few know, by the degree to which its 
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Government conforms to natural law, 

Men as citizens will not permanent- 
ly endure the consequences of persist- 
ent violation of fundamental natural 
laws on the part of those who hold the 
reins of Government, and who make 
and seek to enforce such of the man- 
made laws of nations as may be con- 
trary to natural law. 

Man-made laws which are contrary 
to natural laws are destined to be 
repealed. 

Governments persisting in the en- 
forcement of unnatural, therefore 
unjust laws are destined to pay the 
penalty of the loss of her best man- 
hood and womanhood. Finally that 
nation is destined to rebellion and to 
destruction. 

The same is true of that smaller ag- 
gregation of men known as the Com- 
mercial house. 

Russia for years held to the policy 
of studiously keeping her ple in 
ignorance — she thought she could 
govern them better, but she has paid 
an awful penalty in the breeding of 
the mental and moral leprosy of dis- 
loyalty and that secret hatred of her 
subjects for those in power which 
drives them from her confines and 
causes those who remain to care but 
little what happens to the powers 
that be, The Tzar must then needs 
travel heavily guarded, even to a 
wedding. 

The history of the rise and fall of 
nations and the rise and fall of com- 
mercial houses is an interesting study 
in the psychology and philosophy of 
service. It is an interesting study of 
the operation of natural law. 

I congratulate England that the 
motto on her Coat of Arms of the 
Prince of Wales is always “Ish Dien." 
“I serve.” 

If each succeeding Prince, as he 
grows into the stature of the reigning 
monarch, but takes that motto and all 
it implies seriously, and, along with 
him, those who make and enforce 
England’s laws do the same, then 
England as a nation need never fear. 
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Again I quote: 

“As above, so below?” 

And as the Government of nations 
so, largely, in time, the Government 
of Commercial houses within the 
nation. 

The race is gradually growing bet- 
ter because it is gradually growing 
wiser. 

Drunkenness is on the decline. 

Disease is slowly being conquered. 
i Crime is slowly but surely getting 
ess. 

Yes, Shakespeare was right. “Our 
only crime is ignorance.” Let the 
employes and employers once be- 
come wise enough to grasp and ap- 
ply the basic law of service, and the 
human race would march forward at 
a pace but few dream of today. 

But let us analyze more closely 
this law of service. 

First of all, what is “service?” Is 
it analyzable? Is it divisible into 
constituent parts? Are its elementa 
universal? If so, do these elements 
combined equal service no matter 
what niche in the world's work one 
may fill? 

The answer is “Yes” to all these 
questions. 

lst—Service is analyzable. . 

2nd—It is divisible into constit- 
uent parts. 

3rd—Its factors or elements are 
universal. 

4th—The elemental things which 
combined equal excellence of service 
do this always and everywhere. 

As certainly as that two parts of 
hydrogen combined with one part of 
oxygen make the natural element 
known to mankind as water, so do the 
three abstract elements of Quantity, 
Quality, and Mode combine equal 
service. 

The accuracy of the chemical form- 
ule, H. O=aqua pura, is not ques- 
tioned by any chemist. 

The time is coming when the accur- 
acy of the formule Q+Q+M=S 
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will not be questioned by any scien- 
tific business man. 

To make the soundness of the 
above statement clear we must pause 
at this point in our exposition of the 
law of service to enquire briefly into 
the psychology of commerce. 

The commercial success of a Gas 
Company, or any other house en- 
gaged in commerce, is in direct pro- 
portion to its exercise of the art of 
securing permanent and profitable 
patrons or customers. 

To obtain a new customer certain 
states of consciousness must take 
place in the customer’s mind. These 
mental states or conditions are four 
in number. First of all the favour- 
able attention of the prospective cus- 
tomer must be obtained. Secondly, 
his interest must become aroused. 
Thirdly, a desire must arise in his 
mind to possess that which the ven- 
dor has for sale. Fourthly, he must 
resolve to buy and act upon that 
resolve. i 

It would be helpful to all engaged 
in trade to be acquainted with the fact 
that there are laws of mind just as 
exact in the realm of mind as is the 
law of gravitation in the realm of 
matter, 

And one of the laws of the human 
mind is this. 

Favourable attention properly sus- 
tained changes into interest. Inter- 
est properly augmented changes to 
desire, and desire properly intensified 
changes into action. (In commerce 
this is the act of buying.) 

But a house is known by the cus- 
tomers it keeps, not by those it gets 
alone. 

Business building is the art of se- 
curing permanent and profitable pat- 
rons, therefore, the business man 
needs to examine more carefully into 
the psychology of commerce than 
merely the mental states necessary for 
the getting of a new patron started. 

Examination of the mental states 
of the permanent patrons of any 
house reveals the presence of two 
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more mental states, viz., confidence, 
which is the universal basis of all 
trade; and satisfaction, which is the 
sustaining power of confidence. 

To keep the customer satisfied, the 
seller must so conduct his business 
with him that he keeps his confidence. 

Given confidence and satisfaction, 
then favourable attention, interest, 
desire and repeated action are nat- 
ural effects. 

But we are not back to final causes 
yet. 

What causes a customer to be sat- 
isfied? 

“We find the answer in service,” 
consisting of Q+ Q+ M, or “Quan- 
tity" and "Quality" and "Mode of 
Conduct." 

Service, then, ia cause. 

Satisfaction, confidence, favour- 
able attention, interest, desire and 
action are all effecta. 

Again, we are reminded that if we 
look well to cause, effects take care of 
themselves. 

Let us illustrate the operation of 
the law of service in its effect upon 
the customer and the reality of the 
constituent parts of service, as well as 
the all embracing inclusiveness of the 
Q+Q+M formule by an example: 

Let us suppose that in any given 
city, London for example, there are 
four gas companies. We will desig- 
nate them as A, B, C and D. 

Company A always gives a good 
quality of gas to its patrons. Its 
first “Q” is O. K. 

Tt is careless, however, as to quan- 
tity. Its meters now and then regis- 
ter more than was actually supplied. 

Tts mode of conduct of each depart- 
ment of its business is good —prompt 
service and good book-keeping and 
all that. 

No matter how excellent its first 
“Q” may be or how excellent its “M,” 
the fact that its second “Q” (Quan- 
tity) is faulty makes the whole ser- 
vice faulty, dissatisfaction takes the 
place of satisfaction, confldence, the 
basis of trade, is gone, and the trade 
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or custom of one after another of its 
patrons falls, carrying with it often 
the trade of others, the friends or ac- 
quaintances of those made dissatis- 
fied by reason of the fact that Gas 
Company A's second “Q” was off. 

Gas Company B always gives the 
right quantity. It is very particular 
about the accuracy of its meters. The 
various departments are also well or- 
ganized and rendering prompt and 
accurate service, hence its mode is O. 
K. But it gets careless as to quality. 
This soon breeds dissatisfaction 
among its patrons and the same re- 
sults follow as those which happen to 
Company A. All because the first 
“Q” was not present in the formule 
of service, 

Company C always gives good 
quality and good quantity, but 
the repair department is slow. A' 
book-keeper sends the right bil at 
the wrong time or the wrong one at 
the night time — clerks not realizing 
that they are salesmen, are discourt- 
eous, So are the repair men. In this 
case the third element ——the “M”—is 
lacking, and “Q + Q” alone does not 
equal "S." 

2 2 8 equals 7, not sometimes, 
but always. 

2 +2 never equals 7. 

Q+Q+M equals service, not some- 
times, but always. 

Q + Q never equals service. 

Company D knows this, and hence 
looks well to quality, just as well as 
to quantity, and with equal diligence 
sees to it that everyone connected 
with that Gas Company knows that 
he is doubly a salesman. First, that 
he is selling his services to the Gas 
Company, and, secondly, that the ef- 
ficiency of his work has a vital bear- 
ing upon the power of the Company 
as a whole to persuade the publie to 
purchase its products at a profit and 
to keep on purchasing them. Com- 
pany D sees to it that the “Mode of 
Conduct” of each individual connect- 
ed with the business is efficient 
through the application of those qual- 
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ities which make for Discrimination, 
Ethics, Accuracy and Speed. 

Company D is then giving Q+Q 
+M, or good service to its patrons 
—its competitors for other forms of 
lighting find competition keen in that 
particular district. Company D en- 
joys the satisfaction, confidence, fa- 
vourable attention, interest, desire, 
and repeated patronage of its patrons 
BECAUSE it is fulfilling to them the 
law of service. 

It is building a good fire of service, 
and always will as long as it uses the 
fuel of Q+Q+M—the patrons 
(customers) are then quite willing to 
pay the right reward to their servant, 
the Gas Company, and it is perfectly 
right that the Gas Company which 
gives good “Quality,” good “Quan- 
tity,” and good “Mode” should make 
money, and pay good dividends, for 
“The servant is worthy of his hire.” 

Dividends are the pay envelopes of 
capital for service rendered to the 
patrons of the house — natural law 
intended that the greater the fire of 
service, the greater the reward in 
warmth of pay — and good pay is 
rather warming and cheerful even to 
the most altruistic. 

Here, there, and yonder we find 
employers who have awakened to the 
fact that the doctrine of caveat emp- 
tor, or "Let the buyer beware," has 
been repealed by the Court of Com- 
merce—the voice and actions of the 
buyers of the world constitute that 
Court. 

In its place has gone forth the 
edict, "Let the seller beware." Yea, 
Mr. Seller of gas or of anything else, 
if you would build your business, be- 
ware of the service rendered. Look 
well to your Q + Q + M. 

Many employes in all have dimly 
or clearly perceived the law of service 
and are applying it. 

Such employes look well to the 
quality and quantity of their service 
and to their mode of conduct towards 
employer, but where there is one who 
does there are many who do not, and 
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thus is the effort of the faithful and 
efficient few largely nullified. 

A vast stride in advance toward 
betterments in commercial conditions 
will be made when the one truth is 
made plain to every employee that he 
has something to market, something 
to sell, viz.: his services—he is the 
seller; the employer is the buyer of 
his product, his service, and in the 
long run the sale of services is large- 
ly governed by that basic law of eco- 
nomies which rules in the sale of 
sugar or any other product, viz., the 
total price received by the seller is 
materially influenced by the quantity 
and the quality of the goods delivered. 

How men, with services to sell, can 
continue to studiously plan as many 
do, not to see how much of the sugar 
of service and of how good a quality, 
but rather how little and of how poor 
a quality they can deliver to their cus- 
tomer, their employer, can be account- 
ed for on but one of three grounds. 

First, they do not want reward; or, 
second, ignorance of the law of ser- 
vice; third, belief that no matter how 
much service they render the employ- 
er their reward will be the same. 

The vote is unanimous to discard 
reason No. 1, Men do want reward, 

The reason why men: tire them- 
selves out holding themselves back 
exists in reasons Nos. 2 and 8. No. 2 
can be cured by teaching and making 
plain the laws of human efficiency to 
the 95 per cent., including the basic 
law of service. Science is evolving 
the mathematics of success, and the 
human mind can no more reject its 
truths than it can reject the truths 
of arithmetic or chemistry. Reason 
No. 8 is all too often a reality — em- 
ployers all too often violate natural 
law by withholding just reward. 
Reason No. 3 can only be corrected 
by the 5 per cent. 

If you are in trouble and wish to 
find the fellow who is to blame for it, 
look in the looking-glass. 

To the commercial house whose 
men are holding back, the employer 
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who is not getting a full measure of 
service from those on the pay roll, I 
ask him to look well to the Q + Q+ M, 
which he is giving to his employes 
as well as to his patrons. 

He may or may not be paying all 
that should be paid in money. In 
many cases all, and even more, is be- 
ing paid for the poor service ren- 
dered than the service is worth. But 
let him Jook again and ask himself the 
cause for the inefficient, service he is 
securing, if such it be. Remember 
again, “As above, 80 below." Has the 
service of your house to its employes 
been auch as to naturally secure their 
favourable attention, interest, de- 
sire, action, confidence, and satisfac- 
tion? 

Do you realize that the true func- 
tion of the 5 per cent., the employers 
of the world, is that of "teachers"? 

Are you giving to those in your em- 
ploy e educational guidance neces- 
sary to uplift and upbuild and to 
make them healthier in body, mind, 
and soul? 

Are you manufacturing man-pow- 
er and more of it in your house of 
commerce as the days and weeks and 
months and years roll by? 

Are you, as 4 leader of men, setting 
the right example to your men? 

Men at the top must learn the great 
law that "to get one must give." 

Learning and love are alike in this, 
that the more one gives the more one 


To get of love and loyalty and en- 
thusiasm and all those other qualities 
which, combined, make human effi- 
ciency, one must give freely of them 
and of learning concerning them. 

Oh, yes. I know full well the in- 
gratitude of men. 

Examples are plentiful where men 
at the top have tried to do for em- 
ployes in the way of welfare work in 
various forms only to have it seem 
like worse than wasted effort, 

But the secret lies largely in the 
spirit and the manner in which the 
welfare work is done. 
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If the spirit is wholly mercenary, 
purely commercial—if the men at the 
top do things toward bettering condi- 
tions, solely for the purpoge of gain, 
then the greatest possible gain can- 
not come. 

Do the finer and better things, be- 
cause it is right that you do them; 
take a real interest in your people and 
then keep at it, not being discouraged 
if the first attempts seem fruitless, 
and then results will be bound to 
come. 

You will be building the fire of ser- 
vice to your people and you will en- 
joy the warmth of better reward as 
à natural cause—you will soon gain 
their favourable attention, interest, 
desire, and repeated action on your 
behalf—they wil! then give you Q + 
Q-- M in return. They will do the 
things necessary to get and keep your 
satisfaction, confidence, favourable at- 
tention, interest, desire, and repeated 
pay envelope. 

Three questions confront us at this 
point of the development of our 
theme. 

If our logic is correct thus far, the 
following are self-evident truths :— 

That every commercial house 
should render its best possible service 
to ita patrons. 

2. That the 5 per cent. should ren- 
der the best possible service to the 95 
per cent. 

3. That the 95 per cent. should 
render the highest possible maxim of 
service to the 5 per cent. 

The “what to do" is plain. 

Ma next question is "how to do 
it? 

First. How is a house to go about 
it to improve its Q+Q+M to its 
patrons to the end of making more 
permanent and profitable patrons? 

The answer is: By the employers 
fulfilling their true function, as teach- 
ers, and bringing into the lives of the 
95 per cent. more of the light of edu- 
cation, 

The universa! laws of human effi- 
ciency are known to science today and 
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can be taught. The educational sys- 
tems of our schools and colleges are 
lamentably lacking to-day from the 
standpoint of teaching the student the 
natural laws of success in the world 
commercial. 

Until such time as our school sys- 
tems are radically revised each com- 
mercial house must have classes of its 


own, 

Men are but “boys grown tall,” 
and education is a process which goes 
on all through life. It by no means 
ends with school days. 

Many of our greatest commercial 
houses are vast schoolrooms, and 
those engaged in the service of them 
are constantly and systematically im- 
proving themselves, 

One of which the writer knows, 
employing three thousand people, has 
these people divided into 30 sections 
of 100 each—each section meets one 
night each month—each of the 3,000 
is thus met once each month by com- 
petent instructors. In the meantime 
he is studying at home in his odds and 
ends of time. 

This Company has a harmonious 
business family—no strikes, no fric- 
tion; it is paying larger dividends 
than any other Company in its line 
of business and it has passed all com- 
petitors in volume of business. Its 
Q * Q * M is the wonder and delight 
of its patrons and the terror of its 
competitors. 

As to question No. 2. 

How can employer render just re- 
ward to employee? 

Profit-sharing is evidently among 
the most, if not the most, practical 
solution of the financial side of the 
problem. 

"Scientific management” offers 
suggestions and possible solutions. 
Welfare work, in its many phases 
and adaptations, points the way to 
the service from employer to em- 
ployes in matters other than that of 
monetary reward. 

It is not the province of this pa- 
per to diseuss these in detail, but 
means do exist, and that is quite 
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enough for us to briefly dwell upon. 
The study and adaptation of them is 
a matter for each of the 5 per cent. 

As to question No. 8. 

How can the employee render bet- 
ter service to his employer? 

His first step, once having seen the 
law of service, and having kindled 
the desire to increase his service ren- 
dering power, is to realize that there 
is a vast difference between the de- 
sire to render service and the capa- 
city to really render it. 

He must recognize the fact that 
commerce is a profession worthy of 
the best of talent. 

He must quit wishing for success 
and do something to fit himself to de- 
serve it. All too many have a wish- 
bone where the backbone ought to be. 

To render an increasing degree of 
service he must obey four basic in- 
junctions. 

First. He must know himself and 
how to develop his efficiency qualities 
functioning in, first, wise discrimi- 
nation as to deeds done and words 
spoken; second, the ethical sense; 
third, accuracy; and, fourth, speed. 

Back of these characteristics in 
men and women is the whole list of 
qualities, which, developed, make for 
service rendering power. They are 
some sixty or more in number. In- 
cluded among them are — first, the 
powers of the head to think, remem- 
ber, and imagine. Second, the posi- 
tive, or efficiency qualities of the feel- 
ings, such as “the desire to serve, 
hope, faith, courage, honesty, justice, 
loyalty, and love.” Love for one’s 
work, among other things. Someone 
has said, “If you don't love your job, 
don’t worry about it. Some other fel- 
low will soon have it." Third, the 
physical qualities of health, strength, 
and symmetry, which, developed, 
make for physical endurance. Fourth, 
decision and action, which are the 
functions of the will. 

“Head,” “know how," or intellect- 
ual development makes for Ability. 

“Heart,” or Character, develop- 
ment makes for Reliability. 
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“Bodily Culture" makes for Endur- 


Development" makes for 

The service rendering power of the 
individual is in direct proportion to 
his AREA, that is to say, to his Ability 
plus his Reliability, plus his Endur- 
ance, plus his Action. 

Every normal man and woman in 
the world possesses a body, an intel- 
lect, feelings, and will. Each is there- 
fore equipped with the raw material 
out of which to manufacture more 
and more Ability, Reliability, Endur- 
ance, and Action. 

The rest is but a problem of syste- 
matic education or development of 
the efficiency qualities in the man. 

Man's efficiency depends not alone 
upon what he knows about his work— 
he must know that. But his suecess 
depends upon what he is, and what he 
is depends upon the degree of unfold- 
ment of the efficiency qualities of 
body, intellect, feelings, and will. 

This, in turn, is but the problem of 
correct nourishment plus correct use. 
These two processes constitute, or 
equal, educating, and together they 
equal education, the root meaning of 
which is eduction. 

N+U=E is a formule which, 
like Q+Q+M, will one day be 
known to the business man_to be as 
exact and unfailing as H, O in 
chemistry. 

Nourishment and use of any qual- 
ity equals its education or unfold- 
ment, and in this simple fact nestles 
the secret of man's power to be and 
do and become—and hence to render 
service. But man must not only 
know himself and how to unfold, 
eduet, and develop those qualities 
which beget the power to render 
service. 

He must obey the second efficiency 
injunction, which is, “You must know 
the other man.” That is to say, one 
must be a good judge of human 
nature. 

Science is making vast strides in 
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this direction also, and man needs no 
longer to lean alone upon his own ex- 
periénces in order to read correctly 
the great book of human nature. 

Other things being equal, the best 
judge of human nature is the most 
efficient in his service rendering 
power. 

The third efficiency injunction is 
this, “You must know your business, 
and know it through and through." 

It is one thing for one to know his 
work well enough to hold his position 
or his “job.” It is quite another thing 
to be a master of it in all its phases. 
The only road to exact and complete 
knowledge of any subject is complete 
analysis of it—a thing which rela- 
tively few take the pains to do. 

The fourth efficiency injunction is 
as follows :— 

You must apply your knowledge of 
self, the other fellow, and your busi- 
ness to the end of creating satisfac- 
tion, confidence, favourable atten- 
tion, interest, desire and action in the 
minds of those with whom you come 
in contact. 

The science of man building takes 
care of injunction No. 1. It enables 
man to know and build himself. 

The science of character analysis 
takes care of injunction No. 2. It 
enables him to know his fellow men. 

"The science of logic, in ita branches 
of analysis and sympathies, takes 
care of injunction No, 3. It enables 
him to know his business, 

The science of commercial psychol- 
ogy takes care of injunction No. 4. 
It enables him to create the six men- 
tal states involved in the psychology 
of commerce. 

The Honourable Lafayette Young 
once said, "The nineteenth century 
was a record breaker in progress, but 
it was not a beginning to what the 
twentieth century is going to be, and 
it is our blessed privilege to be stand- 
ing in the grey of its early dawn." 
This is true, and education and the 
two processes involved in its making 
(nourishment plus use of the effi- 
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ciency qualities in men) is the key to 
the making of the light of the risen 
sun of progress, . 

That pearl of great price is lying 
there by the street as men go pass- 
ing by, too busy or too heedless to 
pick it up. 

We are standing in the grey of the 
early dawn of profit-sharing. 

In the early morning of the day, 
too, when the man-power or educa- 
tional division of every business is to 
be as regularly established and as 
carefully conducted as the credit and 
accounting department. 

We are standing in the grey of the 
early dawn of the morning of the 
time when both capital and labour 
Shall awaken to the fact that neither 
is independent of the other nor de- 
pendent, but that they are grandly in- 
terdependent. 

Nature intended employer and em- 
ployed to form a splendid team, and 
that both should pull together on the 
same rope, the same way at the same 
time—that’s the only way to pull a 
big load. 

We are standing in the grey of the 
early dawn of the day when employee 
shall seek to find not how little, but 
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how much, he can do for him who 
pays him for service rendered, and 
when the employers’ motto shall be 
not how little, but how much, can I do 
for him who renders me service. 

Al! too long the tendency has been 
the other way; all too long Labour 
has been shaking its fist at Capital. 
and Capital its fist at Labour. 

The house divided against itself 
cannot stand is the crystallization of 
a basic natural law. 

Let us all, employers and employes 
alike, unite and shake hands and try 
the way of service each to the other. 

Let us make the light of a clear un- 
derstanding of nature’s basic law of 
service the sun to usher in the noon- 
day of that more glorious age proph- 
esied by Mr. Young. 

It is then that from the ashes of the 
regrets of many men made almost 
mad by strikes, contention, conflict, 
hate and fear, shall arise a nobler 
manhood and a sounder and a safer 
and more solid commercialization. 

It is then that the light of natural 
law in the commercial world will 
cause our commercial troubles to fade 
away even as the mists flee before the 
rising sun. 
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“A man 


who is clean both outside and inside; who neither looks up 
to the rich nor down to the poor; who can lose without squeal- 


ing and win without bragging; who is considerate of women, 


children and old people; who is too brave to lie, generous to 
cheat, and who takes his share of the world and lets other 


people have theirs.” 
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ITHIN the last ten years our 

great railroads have spent 

many millions of dollars 
straightening curves on their lines, 
often just to save a few minutes’ 
time, The late Mr. Harriman spent 
vast sums for this purpose. In early 
railroad days the great object was to 
avoid expense. The railroads often 
took a serpentine direction, winding 
around mountains, hills and long dis- 
tances to avoid heavy cuts, fillings or 
bridges. Time was not so valuable 
then as now, but, as life became more 
Strenuous, competition keener and 
men's time of more worth, the roads 
were shortened and better beds, 
heavier cars and heavier rails came. 

Modern business men consider it 
great eccnomy to take short routes 
and fast trains because of the rapid- 
ily increasing value of time. “Any- 
thing to save time" is one of the great 
mottoes of today. 

Business men will pay more for 
any device of facility which will save 
time than for almost anything else. 
No expense or ingenuity is spared, 
especially by the great railroads 
which run competing lines, to accom- 
plish shortened routes, to quicken 
service. 

Inthe pioneer stage days of our his- 
tory, before competition had become 
so fierce, a liberal education and spe- 
cial training were not so necessary as 
they are today. Now the youth must 
be a specialist, must spend years in 
training for his specialty. He must 
lay a larger and firmer foundation 
for preparation than formerly if he 
expects to get anywhere near the top 
of his vocation. He must remove all 
possible obstructions, must have a 
better training, better equipment and 
a more scientific outfit in every way, 
or he can not hope to succeed. As the 
railroad today which will persist in 
winding about hills and meandering 
long distances to avoid a river cross- 
ing or tunneling hills or mountains 
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stands no show for competition with 
up-to-date roads, so the young man 
who expects to get on can not afford 
any handicap which will retard his 
progress or reduce his chances of 
success, 

The trouble with most youths is 
that they do not pay enough attention 
to straightening their tracks and re- 
ducing grades. They try to speed on 
crooked, ill-made roads and danger- 
ous grades, with light rails, poor 
equipment, and the result is thous- 
ands of wrecks, 

Every man should lay ovt a clean, 
straight, level track to his goal. All 
obstructions should be removed, all 
dangers and risks reduced to a mini- 
mum, makinz his road straight, firm, 
solid and safe. 

When great railroads make test 
trials in competing for the transcon- 
tinental mails, they not only see that 
the tracks, the cars and the engine are 
in perfect condition; they even pick 
out the finest pieces of coal, those con- 
taining the greatest possible amount 
of energy, and which leave the small- 
est amount of clinkers or ashes. The 
utmost care is exercised in lubri- 
cating bearings. Tracks are kept 
clear, and everything possible is done 
to secure speed and safety. 


Yet everywhere we see people 
making their great life race in poor, 
broken-down cars, on crooked tracks, 
light, loose rails, over heavy grades. 
They are always losing time by rea- 
son of hot boxes and accidents of all 
kinds, yet they wonder why they can 
not compete with those who are bet- 
ter equipped. "They took little or no 
precaution to insure success when 
they started out on their trip; little 
regard was paid to the condition of 
the roads or cars, to the food fuel as 
to its energy and bulk, or to any of 
the essential things on which success 
depended. Yet they wonder why they 
do not win in the race. 
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OT long ago I had occasion to 
visit a certain state hospital for 
the insane. 

Walking over the beautiful grounds 
half a mile from the main buildings, 
one morning, I came across an at- 
tendant in charge of 25 patients. 

The attendant was a little chap, a 
sort of half portion. Many of the 
patients looked and weighed twice as 
much. 

The comparison aroused my curi- 
osity. I joined the attendant in 
his stroll and walked with him for 
some distance. In the course of the 
conversation, and naturally I was all 
questions, I asked: 

“What is to hinder half a dozen of 
these big fellows behind you getting 
together and setting up a job on you 
and fleeing to the woods. If they 
should get at you all at once you 
wouldn't stand a ghost of a show. 
There is no help within a half mile at 
least and you are not armed," (this he 
had told me). 

The attendant looked at his ques- 
tioner in severe rebuke, then smiled 
and replied: 

“You belong right here all right, 
friend. What is to hinder these men 
getting together and setting up a job 
on me? Why, the fact is if they could 
get together with anybody or any- 
thing, they would not be here. That's 
their trouble." 

The badge of sanity is the ability to 
organize. 

Organization is a modern policy. 
The organized man is & power, he 
moves shoulder to shoulder with his 
brother; the unorganized man is 
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merely a part of a mob, with no chart 
or compass to guide him. 

Organization is the spirit of pro- 
gress and the spirit of progress is the 
greatest asset a business or an indi- 
vidual can have, 

The more people we can work with 
and for, the bigger and better you and 
Tare, 

We are living in an age of organiza- 
tion. Commercial and industrial en- 
terprises, cities, men are thriving up- 
on it. 

We are living in an age of orga- 
nized interests. Men get together 
to discuss things, to better condi- 
tions. They are doing it in a spirit of 
progress. 

Reciprocity, mutuality, co-opera- 
tion are combined in this spirit, and 
the greatest of these is co-operation. 

Competition may have been the life 
of trade once, but it is no longer so. 
Competition died when the inventive 
genius of American engineers devised 
machines that will manufacture be- 
yond our present economic wants. 
Competition, then, became suicidal 
and destructive and anything that is 
suicidal is dying—is dead. We have 
Passed through the savage age, the 
stone, the competitive, and now we 
are passing into the co-operative. 
We will not be here so very long, any- 
way, and soon Death, the kind old 
nurse, will come and rock us to sleep 
—and we had better help one another 
while we may. 

The idea of the brotherhood of man 
is no idle, vacuous dream and this idea 
of brotherhood is-coming about, not 
through the preaching of ethics or 
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morality, but it is coming about as à 
matter of self-preservation. 

The strength of unity is indisput- 
able, Few things do more to retard 
the natural progress of a business or 
of a movement than a lack of co- 
operation. 

The energy expended on a "tug of 
war" is not constructive. It is like 
one man pumping water out of a 
basin while another pumps it back. 

"There are two chief reasons for lack 
of co-operation; one is that men do 
not agree on what is best to be done. 
The other is that selfish motives de- 
ceive men into thinking that they can 
get more by going alone. 

The remedy for the first is compar- 
ison of views, exchange of ideas and 
the establishment of the right idea in 
the minds of all. The remedy for the 
second is the knowledge that the com- 
mon good is also the real good of the 
individual. Selfishness is often but 
another name for ignorance. If a 
man desires to obtain the most good 
for himself he should know that his 
legitimate share of a great common 
good is greater than any possible good 
he could obtain for himself, alone. 
The narrow-minded man fishes with 
a hook and thinks to have the whole 
catch for himself. The broad-minded 
fellow joins with others in using a 
seine and his portion of the returns 
exceeds by far what he might get with 
the hook. 

Co-operation is greater than com- 
petition and we should constantly 
bear in mind, the great fundamental 
laws of the universe—the laws of in- 
terdependence. There is not a thing 
in the world which is not dependent 
upon some other favorable thing or 
condition. We all need each other 
and therefore should co-operate with 
each other. He who loses sight of this 
important law is bound to become 
worthless timber in the life of the 
world, 

There are bigger markets than the 
world ever offered and there are big- 
ger profits for the man who can elimi- 
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nate the grouch, get rid of his grab 
instincts and regulate his gobble and 
guzzle. 

Organization is the spirit of pro- 
gress! 
n must stand for progress or 


Let your desire be to know what 
constitutes true success and the will- 
ingness to take the patient steps 
which lead to it; the desire to cor- 
rect errors, traits and tendencies 
which retard advancement and the 
willingness to receive new ideas and 
to act upon them; the desire to act 
from sound motives and the willing- 
ness to give up false and temporary 
success for vital and permanent 
growth; the eagerness to utilize ev- 
ery wholesome opportunity; the en- 
thusiasm to strive for excellence for 
its own sake, and the energy to push 
on, pausing only when victory is won. 

With this spirit, development into 
rich reward is inevitable. It is as 
natural as for a tree to grow! 

Forget price. Don’t seek to control 
the action of the individual. Look 
rather to benefit from an exchange of 
experiences and be free with them. 
Don’t be a peanut man. Little pea- 
nut men live by themselves. They 
imagine they have secrets and they are 
afraid of somebody getting the secret 
away from them. The fact is, we only 
grow as we give and anybody who 
locks the world out shuts himself in. 

Organization — it is the spirit of 
progress! 

The world may furnish many op- 
portunities, appreciation will quicken 
some motives and the onward move- 
ment of the world can change some 
conditions, but that spark of fire—the 
spirit of progress must come from 
within, must spring up in a moment 
of noble resolve, must never be al- 
lowed to die, never to want, never to 
waver. 

Organization binds men into a fra- 
ternity, which spells length of days, 
because it “serves” and its service is 
based on specific knowledge! 
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ALESMANSHIP is an occupa- 
tion or profession that dates 
way back to the days of Phar- 

aoh, for we read that Joseph’s breth- 
ren sold him to a band of Ishmaelites 
who were traveling through that 
country as traders. Later we read 
where Solomon made a dicker with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and before he 
got through, Hiram got very little for 
his cedars. That was a case where 
a poor salesman got up against a 
“Cracker Jack” of a buyer. Another 
similar case was where the original 
John Jacob Astor “honswoggled” the 
Indians when he traded beads and 
baubles for valuable furs. They had 
the furs for sale but were poor sales- 


men. 

It is fortunate for the world that 
men and women do not take kindly to 
swindling salesmanship. There is 
inherent in man, a supreme love of 
the square deal. He may fall short 
of it, but he worships it, neverthe- 
less, even though it be from afar off. 

A person must therefore build on 
the right foundation, he must accept 
honesty as one of his basic principles. 

A noted English lecturer address- 
ing some ten or twelve hundred Har- 
vard students said: “In 1776 and 
1812 you conquered your father, in 
1861 to 65 you conquered your broth- 
er. If you will permit an English- 
man to say it, the next job you have 
on hand is to conquer yourself.” 

In the first place, and above every- 
thing else, the concern must be hon- 
est. The story is told of a grocer 
who was hiring a boy as clerk. He 
liked the boy's appearance and was 
about to hire him. He asked him if 
he could sell 15 ounces and call it 
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one pound—the boy replied that he 
could. He asked him whether he 
could say the sugar was pure, when 
it was in reality adulterated—the boy 
replied that he could. The grocer 
asked him how much wages he would 
expect, and he replied that for the 
Services required, he would expect 
fifty dollars a week and after the first 
year a commission on his sales. Be- 
fore the grocer had time to recover 
from the shock, the boy continued— 
“If you want me to sell honest goods 
and honest weight, I will work for 
you for six dollars a week.” 


The house as well as the salesman 
must be ambitious. Several years 
ago in calling on a customer, I hap- 
pened upon a very peculiar proposi- 
tion. There were two salesmen who 
complained to me because they couldn't 
get their boss to take an interest in 
his own business. This was a jobber 
who was a man of some means and 
fair ability, but who lacked ambition 
and zeal. The business was making 
some money and it was not that he 
was discouraged. He was in a rut 
and wanted to take it easy. His em- 
ployes were trying to arouse him but 
could not. Shortly afterward I 
learned that both these salesmen had 
resigned and accepted positions with 
a good live house. 

We, of course, do not have to dwell 
long on the argument that the man- 
agement that would expect to secure 
and keep good men, must first do its 
own part. Like begets like. 

It has been said that the fundamen- 
tal primary requirements in all work 
are Health, Intelligence, Honesty and 
Industry. 
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Men of affairs realize today as nev- 
er before what a vital factor in the 
success and development of a busi- 
ness, is the selection of men. 
ness today has assumed proportions 
that make it utterly impossible for the 
manager to attend to the detail that 
was formerly considered part of his 
duties, It is a question whether what 
we call system has made this great ex- 
pansion possible or whether the com- 
petition forced the expansion and that 
‘in turn made necessary the system. 

Before a business institution can 
spread out and open branch houses, it 
is necessary to have men who are cap- 
able of taking charge of these branch 
houses, So important has this be- 
come that the question of environ- 
ment, co-operation and development 
is now worked on a acientific basis. 
Today health conditions, such as san- 
itation, safety appliances, plenty of 
light and ventilation, etc., are as im- 
portant factors in the construction of 
the factory as any other feature. In 
answer as to why this condition pre- 
vails, I would say that ninety per 
cent. of it ia so as to attract men and 
increase their efficiency. 

Many men of genius would not be 
recognized under a superficial exami- 
nation. In many cases the man of 
training can tell quickly whether the 
applicant has possibilities, but in 
others you have to learn to know 
your man. Either deficiencies will 
crop out which will absolutely dis- 
qualify him, or in other cases the man 
of the plainer sort will assimilate and 
develop into a wonder. 

Elbert Hubbard might not be able 
to become a success at selection of 
men, but he is there “with the goods” 
when it comes to putting words to- 
gether. He describes the man of gen- 
ius as follows: “Most anybody can 
do business fairly well. Many men 
can do business very well. A few 
can do business superbly well But 
the man who not only does his work 
superbly well, but adds to it a touch 
of personality through great zeal, pa- 
tience and perseverance, making it 
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peculiar, unique, individual, distinct 
and unforgetable, is an artist. And 
this applies to all and every field of 
human endeavor—managing a hotel, 
a bank, a factory—making of por- 
trait photographs, writing, speaking, 
modeling, painting. It is that last un- 
definable touch that counts; the last 
three seconds he knocks off the record 
that proves the man a genius." 

One way of looking at it, everybody 
in the world is a salesman, and sales- 
men are divided into good, bad and 
indifferent, They are graded in the 
world's price list from $1.50 per day 
to $150,000 per year. Some salesmen 
sell labor, and a mighty poor labor at 
that. Others sell brains at bargain 
prices. The differences in salesman- 
Ship are due to relative inability to 
set forth attractively the advantages 
of the thing to be sold. We can only 
sell according to our basic knowledge 
and faith in the worth of the goods 
we offer. 

Twenty-five years ago two young 
fellows worked in the same shop—at 
the same bench—in the same sort of 
job—at the same pay. Each spent 
three-fourths of his noon hour every 
day at the thing which interested 
him. One used his daily hour, as 
soon as his lunch was eaten, working 
out an invention which brought him 
half a million dollars. The other chap 
spent all the time he could spare every 
day for a year teaching a little dog 
to dance. He succeeded. The dog 
learnéd to dance better than any oth- 
er dog in town. 

What about the teacher? Well, he 
is an old man, working in the same 
shop — at the same bench — on the 
same job—getting the same pay. He 
spends his noon hours now grum- 
bling at his luck and cussing the 
government because he is poor. The 
fellow who used to work beside him 
is a wealthy manufacturer and owns 
the shop. 

A business firm once had in its em- 
ploy a young man whose energy and 
grasp of affairs soon led the manage- 
ment to promote him over a faithful 
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and trusted employe. The old clerk 
felt deeply hurt that the younger man 
should be promoted over him and 
complained to the manager. 

Feeling that this was a case that 
could not be argued, the manager 
asked the old clerk what was the 
cause of all the noise in front of their 
building. The clerk went out and re- 
turned with the answer that it was a 
lot of wagons going by. The mana- 
ger then asked what they were load- 
ed with, and again the clerk went out 
and returned, reporting that they 
were loaded with wheat. The man- 
ager then sent him to ascertain how 
many wagons there were, and he re- 
turned with the answer that there 
were sixteen. Finally he was sent to 
see where they were from, and he re- 
turned, saying they were from a city 
twenty miles to the north. 

The manager then asked the young 
clerk to be sent for, and said to him: 
“Will you see what is the meaning of 
that rumbling noise in front?" The 
young man went out and returned, 
saying: wagons loaded 
with wheat. Twenty more will pass 
tomorrow. They belong to Smith & 
Co. of A——, and are on their way 
to Cincinnati, where wheat is bring- 
ing a dollar and a quarter a bushel.” 

The young man was dismissed and 
the manager turning to the old clerk 
said: "My friend, you see now why 
the younger man was promoted over 
you.” 

In each of the above cases it re- 
quired the trying out of two men to 
get one good one. 

A story is told in the Youth’s Com- 
panion of a young man by the name 
of John Grant who at eighteen en- 
gaged to work in a hardware store at 
two dollars a week. “You can make 
yourself useful by becoming ac- 
quainted with all the details of the 
business and as fast as you prove 
yourself capable, we will recognize 
your services in some way," said his 
employers. 

After several weeks, John, who 
had been closely watching, observed 
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that his employer always attended to 
the checking of the bills of imported 
foreign goods. These, he found, were 
in German and French. He resolute- 
ly set to work to study the bills, also 
Commercial German and French, in 
which they were written. 

One day a larger assortment than 
usual came in, much to the dismay of 
Mr. Williams, who exclaimed, “I 
don't see how I can spare the time to 
mark these goods,” 

"Let me do it," quietly replied 
John. 

On being told that these bills were 
in French, he explained how he had 
studied French and German—so as to 
prepare himself for just this work. 
He was tried out and then given the 
work regularly. 

One month later he was called to 
the office and interviewed by both 
members of the firm. The senior 
partner said, “In my forty years ex- 
perience in this business, you are the 


. first boy who has seen his opportunity 


and improved it. I always had to do 
the work until Mr. Williams came, 
and one reason why he became a 
member of the firm was because he 
could attend to this part of the busi- 
ness. We want you to take charge of 
the foreign goods. It is an important 
position; in fact, it is a matter of ne- 
cessity that we have someone who 
can do this work. You, only, of the 
twenty young men we have here, saw 
the place and fitted yourself for it." 

Here is a case where the concern 
started out to hire a boy in the store. 
They drew a prize and got a depart- 
ment manager, and probably a future 
partner. 

One of the most prominent business 
men of New York once said, “I have 
always kept a close watch on my em- 
ployes, and availed myself of any hint 
which would show me which of them 
possessed the qualities requisite for 
success for themselves and usefulness 
for me. One day when I was passing 
the window of the counting-room, I 
observed that the moment the clock 
struck six, all the clerks with one ex- 
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ception, laid down their pens, though 
in the middle of a sentence, and took 
up their hats. One man alone con- 
tinued writing. The others soon 
passed out of the door. ‘Pettit,’ said 
one, ‘has waited to finish his paper as 
usual' "Yes, I called to him to come 
on, but he said if this was his own 
business, he would finish the paper be- 
fore he stopped work." The busi- 
ness man kept his eye on Pettit. He 
is now junior partner. 

This same man happened to over- 
hear the following incident. 

A customer was looking at a piece 
of goods and remarked that it was 
very pretty and just the color she 
wanted, but added, "I am afraid it 
will not wash." One of the shop girls 
behind the counter bowed indifferent- 
ly and turned away. The other said 
eagerly, *Are you going to another 
part of the store, madam? For it is 
my lunch hour, and I will take à sam- 
ple to the basement and wash and 
dry it for you before you come back."- 

The color of the fabric proved to 
be fast, and the customer bought it, 
and asked the name of the obliging 
shop girl. 

A year afterwards she was again 
in the same store, and on inquiry 
learned that the girl was at the head 
of the department. “She puts as 
much life into her work as ten other 
women," said the manager. 

Each one of these examples was 
one where the man sold his services, 
and in each case the success resulted 
from a determination to make that 
Service the very best that was in the 
man, or possible of attainment. Ev- 
ery man in the institution should be 
looked upon as a salesman for that 
concern. Be it a factory, the man 
who creates the goods or who gets out 
the order is responsible to a certain 
extent for the satisfaction the goods 
will give. The employe who answers 
the telephone is à salesman, and the 
intelligent, cheery reply will have 
much to do with the good will of the 
customer or prospect. 
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The buyer is a salesman — for by 
buying right he can help the house 
to be able to compete. The man in 
the machine shop who discovered a 
method whereby one machine could 
do three times the amount of work it 
formerly did, and better work at that 
—is a salesman, for he helped cut 
down the cost of the goods and im- 
proved the quality. 

I was interested the other day in 
reading the sketch of the life of 
Thomas E. Dockrell, the Advertising 
Specialist. 

He landed in New York ten years 
ago and started his career jn this 
country by answering a want ad for 
an advertising manager in a Depart- 
ment Store. Not being wholly ac- 
customed to American hustle, he was 
late in reaching the office where ap- 
plicants were being interviewed, and 
he found a miscellaneous crowd of 
from twenty-five to thirty men ahead 
of him. He was last in the crowd. 
His chances of landing that job ap- 

to be too small to be worth 
considering. That is just the situa- 
tion that set Tom Dockrell’s thought 
factory working at full capacity. Two 
minutes later he walked out of that 
office and over to the nearest telegraph 
station. There he sent off this tele- 
gram to his prospective employer, 
“There’a no one you want in the front 
of that crowd in your outer office, just 
come back to the rear and you'll find 
the tall Irishman you are looking for." 
He got the position. 

There are times when a particular 
position has to be filled quickly, when 
there appears to be no one already in 
the service who answers just what is 
wanted. The last illustration may 
have been one of that class, but Tom 
Dockrell, while he filled his position 
perhaps as no one else could, yet the 
concern who depends upon getting 
men just as they need them, are not 
as happy in their selection as the con- 
cern whose policy is to have men in 
training or preparation. 

. Stewart, who died in 1876, 
had built up the most wonderful mer- 
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cantile business that up to that time 
had been known anywhere in the 
world. Yet, if you remember, the 
business practically died with him, 
for in only a few years this immense 
establishment had failed. 

On the other hand, a few years ago 
Marshall Field passed away. He had 
built up a business even larger than 
that of A. T. Stewart. Mr. Field’s 
policy had been to watch carefully 
his employes; when he would miss 
one from his place, he would inquire 
what had become of him, and upon 
finding that he had been promoted 
would again keep track of him, His 
business was carried along by his own 
giant intellect, augmented by an army 
of lieutenants. When Mr. Field died, 
there was hardly a ripple as far as 
the success of the business was con- 
cerned. He had not exactly been pre- 
paring for this, except through his 
broad policy of having men ready to 
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take the places of those ahead of them 
when through promotion or other 
causes, such changes were made nec- 
essary. In other words, men were 
constantly being prepared so that the 
selection could come from the ranks 
instead of having to look outside for 
new men. 


In the selection of salesmen teo 
many employers or sales-managers 
are always looking for so-called “star” 
salesmen. They seek the ready-made, 
experienced, competent men whom 
someone else has trained. The call 
today is for good men, but the best 
results can usually be attained by the 
making or building of such men. 


E. P. Ripley, president Santa Fe 
Railway Company, says:  "Recog- 
nize merit. Promote from the ranks. 
Help your men keep out of a rut. 
Most of our executives have grown 
up in our service," 
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Honesty and Wealth 


A mechanic in any line of industry who consistently 
strives to be the master of his craft, who does his work 
skillfully and honestly, is entitled to wear the crown of 
success as much as the wealthiest man that ever lived, 
the greatest inventor or the most noted discoverer the 


world has ever produced. 


The proper and persistent use of the lowliest talent 
manhood has ever been endowed with brings satisfaction 
and success in whatever line it may be faithfully applied. 

While money or evidence of wealth are not to be 
despised, nor should any man cease from effort to obtain it, 
yet none must mark wealth as the ultimate goal of his efforts. 

The poet has said “An honest man’s the noblest 
Never truer words were written and no 
man is a success, be he poor or rich, be he humble or 
great, who does not hold honesty as the distinguishing 


work of God.” 


| 


mark of his nobility. 
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ECENTLY an employee said to 
R me: “I am only an ordinary 

mechanic and my employer 
talks as though I were a failure in life 
because I am not in business for my- 
self, and haven't got rich. He tella 
me that anybody with an ounce of 
brains and pluck ought to be able 
to make a fortune in this land of 
opportunity." 

To everyone, from the immigrant, 
who comes here looking for dollars 
rolling along the streets, to the busi- 
ness men all over the world, the 
American: “opportunity” means the 
opportunity to get rich. We are all 
trying to live up to this idea. 

But the sacrifices we Americans 
make, the price we pay for fortune is 
really appalling. Just take a look at 
the physical and mental wrecks we 
see on every hand. Does it pay to 
Sacrifice everything for which we 
ought to live, to get together a little 
more money? How often we see hun- 
gry, cadaverous men with big pocket- 
books. They have the money ot that 
is all they do have. 

What is more common than to see 
men and women starving the soul, and 
paralyzing the growth and expansion 
of the finer sentiments, which alone 
make life worth living, for the sake of 
piling up material wealth. A few 
acres of dirt, a row of buildings, a 
palace to live in, a few stocks and 
bonds, a little silver plate and fine 
furnishings, good clothes, are, after 
all, pretty poor sort of things to satis- 
fy the longings of an immortal soul. 

To be engulfed in one's occupation, 
swallowed up in a complicated life, 
harassed by the striving and strain- 
ing, the worry and anxiety which ac- 
company a vast fortune, —is this to be 
rici 

I happen to know a wealthy Ameri- 
can who, when asked what deed of his 
life had given him the greatest happi- 
ness, replied that it was paying a 
mortgage off a poor woman's home, 
which was being sold over her head. 
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The probabilities are that this man 
had expected to find infinitely greater 
happiness in money-making, in trying 
to manufacture and sell more goods 
than his competitors, but in helping 
to save the home'of a poor woman he 
had actually gained greater joy and 
satisfaction than in any experience of 
his business career. 

Now this man unconsciously stum- 
bled upon the secret of true riches, 
and the real meaning of the American 
“opportunity.” There never was be- 
fore in any country such an opportun- 
ity for developing the riches of per- 
sonality through unselfish service to 
others as in the American democracy 
today. The cause of Universal 
Brotherhood claims us on every hand. 

Beneath all our different races or 
creeds, sects, prejudices, there is a 
oneness of life, a unity of essences 
which, if we were only conscious of it, 
would. dispel all differences of race 
hatred or class prejudice. Time and 
opportunity, the inclination and the 
means to help others and to bring 
happiness into their lives, are the 
most valuable things in the world, and 
if you cannot seize these, if you can- 
not utilize them to your own enlarge- 
ment, your own betterment, you are 
poor indeed, and can never know the 
joy and satisfaction of true riches. 
although you may have millions of 
dollars. 

The more a man hoards for selfish 
ends, the more he wants. Instead of 
filling a vacuum, it makes one. A 
great bank account can never make a 
man rich. It is the soul that makes 
the body rich. No man is rich, how- 
ever much money or land he may pos- 
sess, who has a poor heart. 

Only soul wealth, generous disin- 
terestedness, the love that seeks not 
its own, and hands that help and 
hearts that sympathize constitute 
true riches and fill the possessor with 
the joy of one who knows that he is 
fulfilling the real purpose of his life. 
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Can you regard a man as poor 
who may not happen to have money, 
but whose character is so exuberant 
and whose career is so succulent with 
the sweet things of life and experi- 
ence that he has enriched and made 
happy a whole community? Can you 
regard a man as poor whose neigh- 
bors feel enriched by his mere pres- 
ence? Can you regard a man as poor 
who lives in an attic, but whose very 
existence enhances the value of ev- 
ery acre of land and every home for 
miles around him? Do you think of 
Phillips Brooks, Thoreau, Garrison, 
Emerson, Beecher, Agassiz, as poor 
men? 


Only he who seeks humanity's 
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good, humanity's welfare, to endow 
humanity with a fortune can find his 
own. 

Perhaps the richest American who 
ever lived was Abraham Lincoln, 
because he gave all himself to his 
people. He did not try to sell his 
ability to the highest bidder. Great 
fees had no attraction for him. 
Lincoln lives in history because he 
thought more of his friends—of all 
his countrymen and the cause of hu- 
manity—than he did of his pocket- 
book. He gave himself to his coun- 
iry as a wise farmer gives his seed 
to the earth, and what a harvest from 
that sowing! The end of it no man 
shall see. 
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Why Are Not Americans Happy 


VERY man we meet looks as 
if he’d gone out to borrow 
trouble, with plenty of it on 

hand,” said a French lady, upon ar- 

riving in New York. 

“The Americans are the best-fed, 
the best-clad, and the best housed peo- 
ple in the world,” says another wit- 
ness, “but they are the most anxious; 
they hug possible calamity to their 
breasts.” 

Anxiety and care may be read on 
nearly every American face, telling 
the story of our too serious civiliza- 
tion. It is pitiable to watch the faces 
of even our young people in great 
cities and to see how sad, serious, and 
suppressed they are. If we were 
living perfectly normal and natural 
lives, we should carry youth into old 
age. There should be no such thing 
as premature gray hairs or signs of 
age upon youthful faces. 

A very fine old gentleman of the 
best American type, accounting for 
his advanced age and his advanced 
happiness, said: “It is quite simple. 
Lead a natural life, eat what you 
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want, and walk on the sunny side of 
the street.” 

The great secret of happiness that 
we Americans need to learn is to en- 
joy the simple things of life as we go 
along. 

The vast majority of people do not 
extract ten per cent. of the happiness 
possible in their everyday life. We 
hear a great deal about the great loss 
of our natural resources, the coal, the 
water-power, and the forests — but 
they are nothing compared to the tre- 
mendous loss in the possible resources 
of human happiness. This loss is 
largely because we have never been 
trained to think of the normal sources 
of enjoyment. Our minds are blank, 
except for the little grooves which 
daily routine has stamped in the brain 
tissues. We are as ignorant of our 
possible happiness resources as the 
early Indians were of the natural re- 
sources of this continent, when the 
Puritans landed at Plymouth Rock. 

The whole world is full of un- 
worked joy-mines. Everywhere we 
go we find all sorts of happiness-pro- 
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ducing materials, if we only knew 


how to extract it. 

One of the greatest tragedies of 
American life is the postponement 
of enjoyment. How often we see 
young people start out with small 
capital and work like slaves for years, 
putting aside every opportunity for 
pleasure or relaxation, denying them- 
selves the luxury of an occasional 
outing, or theater or concert, a trip 
to the country or the purchase of a 
coveted book, even postponing their 
reading and general culture until 
they have more leisure, more money! 


At length a time comes when they 
decide they can afford to indulge in a 
little pleasure. They go abroad, or 
try to enjoy music or works of art, 
or attempt to broaden their minds by 
reading and studying. But it is too 
late. They have become hopelessly 
wedged into a rut. The freshness of 
life has departed. Enthusiasm has 
fled. The fires of ambition have died 
down. The long years of waiting 
have crushed and deadened the facul- 
ty to enjoy. 

Such lives are repeated in thous- 
ands of homes about us. Most peo- 
ple go through life straining their 
eyes for something so far ahead and 
so impossible to attain that they 
trample down all the lesser joys, and 
atrophy the happiness faculties. 

A man can have no greater delusion 
than that he can spend the best years 
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Advertising sows the seeds of future business. 
advertising anticipates what people will buy long before they 
know they can buy. Greater advertising carries these antic- 
ipations into efect, and lays its printed message in the 
hands of the World while Competition is dreaming over its 
campaign for “some time in the fall.” 
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of his life coining all his energies in- 
to dollars, neglecting his home, sacri- 
ficing friendships, self-improvement, 
and everything else that is really 
worth while, for money, to find hap- 
piness at the end! 

There is only one way to be really 

happy and that is to start out every 
morning with a firm resolution to get 
the most out of that day, to live it to 
the full. You may think that the routine 
of your life is extremely common, in- 
sipid, flavorless, but right alongside 
of you there may be others who lead 
the same kind of life, who are getting 
happiness out of it; who think that 
life is a glory instead of a grind. 
They may make play of their work 
while you make it a drudgery. They 
may find joy in it while you find noth- 
ing but slavery. 
. Resolve every morning, that you 
will get the most out of that day, — 
not of some day in the future, when 
you are better off, when you have a 
family, when your children are grown 
up, when you have overcome your dif- 
ficulties. You will never overcome 
them all. You will never be able to 
eliminate all the things which worry, 
molest, and cause friction in your life. 
You will never get rid of all of the 
little enemies of your happiness, the 
hundred and one little annoyances, 
but you can make the most of things 
as they are. Everyday you live 
Should be a holiday in the highest 
sense of the word. 
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Really great 


— CHANNING BARNES. 
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The Weighing 


of Employees 


By A. M. BURROUGHS in A Better Day's Profit 
Copyrighted 1912, by Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


TRANG 


“In Scientifically Managed Stores, Every 
Clerk is a Sales Barometer Whose Read- 
ings Are Always Visible to the Manager.” 


SS 


HE head of a big Chicago de- 

partment store, looking over the 

sales figures for the month, no- 
ticed that the clothing department 
showed a slight falling off from the 
preceding month and from the cor- 
responding month of the preceding 
year. 

On examining the reports for the 
sales of each employee in the depart- 
ment, he found that three of them 
had made less sales than during the 
preceding month, or during the cor- 
responding month of the preceding 


year, 

A further study of the figures 
proved that these three clerks had 
shown a steady falling off, while the 
other two clerks in the same depart- 
ment had gradually built up their 
sales. 

The two clerks were costing about 
8 per cent. on their gross sales as 
against 914 per cent. for the same 
clerks for the preceding year, a nice 
increase in efficiency. 

The other three clerks, who showed 
a falling off, were costing around 11 
to 12 per cent. That is, their salaries 
equalled 11 to 12 per cent. of their 
gross sales. 

This brought the salary cost for 
the department up to 1014 to 11 per 
cent. of the sales. 

It wasn’t necessary for the mana- 
ger to call in the department head. 
No conferences were necessary. The 
figures told the whole story. Two of 
the five clerks were good clerks and 
three of the five were unprofitable, 
inefficient. 
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In a month the department sales 
had picked up until the salary cost 
was down to the regular 914 per 
cent.—five good clerks were handling 
the sales. 

In the big stores, clerks are judged 
and paid on a basis of the amount of 
goods they sell. If a clerk is paid $6 
a week, she must sell goods to the ag- 
gregate of between $65 and $70 a 
week. That is, her salary cannot ex- 
ceed 914 per cent. of her sales. 

There is no guess-work about the 
value of employees in the scientifical- 
ly managed stores. Employees are 
judged wholly by what they do, and 
the figures which are furnished to the 
head of the store are figures which 
enable him to absolutely know with- 
out a question of doubt, what every 
clerk js doing and what he is worth. 

Every employee is a barometer, 
whose readings, in dollars of sales and 
per cent. of cost, are always on flle in 
the manager's office. 

If the salary runs to 8 or 7 per cent. 
the employee is scheduled for a raise. 
If it runs down to 5 or 4 per cent. the 
employee will soon be promoted. 

Have you ever puzzled over the 
problem of whether to raise the sal- 
ary of a certain employee who is look- 
ing for a better job? 

Have you ever wondered whether 
the old employee who seems satisfied 
to stay on with you year after year 
without much increase in salary is 
really worth what he is getting? 

If you have more than one clerk, 
are you absolutely sure which is the 
best one? 
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Do you know whether one of them 
is making himself “solid” with your 
customers by giving them long meas- 
ures and over-weights? 

Do you know whether the clerk who 
sells most goods is really bringing in 
the ‘most profits or just selling the 
goods that go easiest? 

Wouldn't it put some warmth in your 
words when you tell John that you 
are going to give him that extra dol- 
lar a week he asked for if you could 
turn to your records and see that John 
had been showing steady increase in 
sales day by day and week by week 
for many months past? 

And wouldn't it put backbone into 
your decision not to give Henry a 
raise when you could see by your rec- 
ords that his sales were showing a 
steady falling off? Maybe you could 
even find another “John” to take his 


place. 

Let John and Henry make out a 
sales slip for each sale. Have the 
figures on these slips tabulated by 
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days, then recapitulated into months. 
Then you can know, all the time 
which is the best clerk. 

It wouldn't take much time. The 
big stores find that it pays big divi- 
dends in "weighing" clerks, in the 
prevention of mistakes, in supplying 
information about sales by lines of 
goods, by clerks, etc. 

It costs them as much per clerk as 
it would you. Some of them have as 
high as 5,000 clerks, all making out 
sales slips on every sale. 

The average big store can find out 
more about the sales ability of any 
one of its 5,000 clerks in five minutes . 
than the average small store could 
tell about its one clerk in a whole 
month. 

The success of big stores proves 
that it pays to keep records. Are you 
going to let the big fellows crowd you 
out of business, or are you going to 
defend yourself with the weapons 
they have sharpened for you? 


ws 


Men who deal in millions and through them guide 
and control the great industries of the world are called 
great financiers and are lauded as the nation's successful 


men. 


But are they? With great wealth at their com- 


mand may it not be a simple thing to work wonders or 


get great results? 


How about the laborer whose every mite must be 
carefully guarded and economically spent, whose daily 
wage must meet the needs of wife and family and humble 
home, maintaining withal a clean, honest manhood. Is 


he a success? 


toiler’s wage. 
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Sages and philosophers who see things at their true 
value shall answer “yes,” though millions may disagree. 
They know what care, what ceaseless effort must be ex- 
pended to build a home, “be it ever so humble,” on a 
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Encourage Co-operative Buying 


By WALTER JACK 
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Why Co-operative Buying Should Be En- 
couraged and Some Sales Possibilities Therein 


AAA 


N creating market for manufac- 
tured product of interest to agri- 
cultural communities, sales to co- 

operative groups will solve the prob- 
lem of marketing expensive machin- 
ery. This is but little practiced, and 
in it lies interesting sales possibili- 
ties. Farmers are awakening to co- 
operation in every form. The farm 
press is preaching it, the agricultural 
colleges are teaching the idea, and 
the subject is considered at almost 
every farmer’s institute, and by each 
grange. 

Not one community in fifty may be 
ready to organize on the same basis 
as the western fruit marketing asso- 
ciations, but they are ready to co-op- 
erate in the matter of buying farm 
equipment. Here is where the sales- 
man can boost his sales record. Ev- 
ery community has a farmer who is 
a leader. Farmers imitate his meth- 
ods, they discuss his crop rotation, 
and when he buys a harvester, they 
buy one like it. When he attends a 
neighborhood gathering, he is the 
center of a group of farmers. If he 
is honest, progressive and energetic 
he is the man above others to whom 
the first approach should be made. 
His recommendation weighs in mak- 
ing sales to individuals as well as it 
would in selling to a group. Two 
farmers on mutual terms will buy a 
manure spreader and gang plow to- 
gether more readily than either one 
would buy each of the articles sep- 
arately. 

I know a farmer whose binder was 
in good shape, needing only a casting 
should be replaced. His neighbor 
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asked him to go halves on a new 
binder. This he did. Both farmers 
have the benefit of a new machine 
which neither would have purchased. 
I know of an instance where a manure 
spreader was sold to two farmers, 
neither of whom would have pur- 
chased and this sale led to several 
subsequent sales which equipped both 
farms well at half price. The manu- 
facturers of a silo filling outfit fea- 
tured the co-operative idea in their 

' advertising, and I am informed this 
was very successful. I know a group 
of farmers who bought in this way, 
they have saved money, and they are 
planning to extend their purchases in 
other directions. 


Not one farmer in a dozen can af- 
ford to buy a high horse power gaso- 
line engine, a silo filler, a manure 
spreader, a new binder, new harvest- 
ing and planting machinery all at one 
time, for the figures pile mountain 
high in the mind of the farmer. A 
little time spent on a group of farm- 
ers will produce sales. It may be like 
driving sheep in a pen, for it will re- 
quire careful coaxing and handling. 
The leader must be headed in first and 
then some one may break and run and 
the whole game may be off. It will 
require patience and tact to place 
heavy sales, prejudices between farm- 
ers and for and against machinery 
must be carefully handled. The farm- 
er, however, is ready for a sales at- 
tack from this direction and it will 
mean higher sales and wider profit in 
the firm's annual report. 
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How Sam Made His Big Plunge 
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Publicity, Even of An Undesirable Kind, is 
Sometimes Useful—With a Certain Clientele 


AM JONES stood at the door of 
his clothing store and watched 
the shoppers go by. 

That was a habit they had — the 
habit of going by. 

They didn’t drop in at Sam’s and 
come out laden with packages — not 
they. They went sailing right on 
past his store and down to the next 
block where they knew they would 
find genuine bargains. 

Sam wondered what was the mat- 
ter. He knew it wasn't his window 
display, for he had had the same 
things in the window for the last six 
months so that folks could get ac- 
quainted with his line of goods. He 
knew the fault wasn't with his one 
clerk, for he had the fellow trained in 
politeness and seldom would he give 
a customer any back sass. 

And then a scheme came flashing 
into his brain, clearing away the cob- 
webs in a jiffy and making the future 
policy of his store as plain as Sam 
himself. 

Shortly after dinner a dray backed 
up to the curbing in front of Sam's 
store. It was piled to the top with 
shipping boxes, big and little, some 
bearing the marks of a New York 
wholesaler and others the stamp of 
a big Chicago dealer. It took four 
men to get the first big box down 
safely to the sidewalk. 

“Be careful with that box!” shout- 
ed Sam in a voice so loud that it car- 
ried for a block. "There's four hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of fancy prem- 
iums in that box alone!" 
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Small boys on their way to school 
stopped and stared at the huge pile 
of boxes. Traffic became obstructed. 
People could hardly edge their way 
through between the boxes and the 
store. : The policeman on that beat 
noticed the crowd and hurried up to 
perform his sworn duty. 

"See here, don't you know you're 
violating a city ordinance in pilin’ 
them boxes on th’ sidewalk an’ makin’ 
folks walk way aroun’ them?” 

Sam didn't look around as he 
growled. “Make your streets wider, 
then, so’s a merchant can handle his 
business,” 

The cop collared Sam and led him 
away to the police station, followed 
by an immense crowd that sided with 
Sam and guyed the cop. 

The affair was soon settled. Sam 
was fined $7.80. 

“Keep the change!” he yelled as he 
jerked out a crisp ten-dollar bill, A 
couple of Sam’s friends (paid by the 
block) lifted him to their shoulders 
and bore him in a triumphant pro- 
cession back to the clothing store. 
The news of Sam's arrest had spread 
and by the time he reached his place 
of business the street was black with 
people, who blocked the passage way, 
swarmed up on the New York and 
Chicago boxes and clamored for a 
chance to spend their dimes and 
dollars. 

And the new goods in front! They 
were simply some old boxes that had 
been stored in the basement for near- 
ly two years. 
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The Wonderful Miracle of Tact 
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Tact is the Oil on the Waters of 
Modern Business—It is the Dis- 
tinguishing Mark of Great Men 
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HEN William Penn went to 

pay his respects to Charles II, 

true to his Quaker principles, 
he kept on his hat. But the Merry 
Monarch, instead of showing anger, 
respectfully doffed his.  "Prithee, 
Friend Charles, put on thy hat," said 
the great Friend. “No, Friend Penn,” 
replied the king, “it is usual for only 
one man to stand covered here," 

Some one has said, “The secret of 
all success lies in being alive to what 
is going on around one; in adjusting 
oneself to one's surroundings; in be- 
ing sympathetic and helpful; in 
knowing the wants of the time; in 
saying to one's fellows what they 
want to hear, what they need to hear 
at the right moment. It is not enough 
to do the right thing; it must be done 
at the right time and place.” 

Tact is an extremely delicate qual- 
ity, difficult to define, hard to culti- 
vate, but absolutely indispensable to 
one who wishes to get on in the world 
rapidly and smoothly, 

Some people possess this exquisite 
trait in such a degree that they never 
offend, and yet they say everything 
that they wish to. They apparently 
do not restrain themselves, and say 
things with impunity which, if said 
by many others, would give mortal 
offense. 

On the other hand, certain people, 
no matter what they say, cannot seem 
to avoid irritating the sensitiveness of 
others, although they mean well. Such 
people go through life misunderstood, 
for they cannot quite adjust them- 
selves to circumstances. The way is 
Never quite clear for them. They 
are continually running against 
something. They are always causing 
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offense without meaning to, un- 
covering blemishes or sore spots. 
They invariably appear at the 
wrong time and do the wrong 
thing. They never get hold of the 
right end of the thread, so that the 
skein does not unravel, but the more 
they pull, the worse they tangle the 
threads. 

It is a great art to interest oneself 
in others, to be able to strike a re- 
sponsive chord so that you will make 
a stranger feel at the introduction 
that there is something in common 
between you. It is said that the test 
of a beautiful woman's popularity is 
that she seems to belong to every- 


How easy it is to meet tactful peo- 
ple for the first time! No matter 
how embarassing or strained the oc- 
casion they put us at ease at once. 
They make us feel perfectly at home. 
This is the test of tact; that you can 
put shy people, timid people, people 
who have had little experience in the 
world, at ease at once. Never mind 
what you know. Do not try to dazzle 
others with your great knowledge up- 
on a certain subject. Just try to 
find out what will interest them, 
and make them feel comfortable and 
unrestrained. 

We always admire people who in- 
terest themselves in our affairs and 
who are not forever trying to talk 
about themselves and their own 
interests. 

"Talent is something, but tact is 
everything." 

"Napoleon actually terrified ladies 
by his coarse brutality and his selfish- 
ness in conversation. 
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He once said to one of the most 
beautiful, courtly women of his time, 
Madame Reynault, in a large com- 
pany and in hearing of court ladies 
who were envious of her, "Do you 
know, Madame, you are aging terri- 
bly?” She was only twenty-eight 
and replied with exquisite self-com- 
mand. “What your majesty does me 
the honor to say to me would be very 
painful to hear were I of an age to 
be afflicted by it.” 

On another occasion, when intro- 
duced to a lady whom he was very 
anxious to meet, he said, “Why, they 
told me you were very beautiful.” 

King Edward VII was the most 
popular man in the United Kingdom, 
because of his never-failing tact and 
urbanity. 

"Talent is no match for tact; 
see its failure everywhere. In 
race of life, common sense has 
right of way." 


Thousands of people accomplish 
more with small ability and great tact 
than those with great ability and lit- 
tle tact. 

When the French Revolution was 
at its height and the exciting mob was 
surging through Paris, & detachment 
of soldiers filled one of the streets and 
& commanding officer was about to 
order his men to fire, when a young 
lieutenant asked permission to appeal 
to the people. Riding out in front of 
the soldiers, he doffed his hat and 
said: “Gentlemen will have the 
kindness to retire, for I am ordered 
to shoot down the rabble.” The mob 
at once dispersed as if by magic, 
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You should be ve-ry careful, you know you might get in- 
terested in your work, and let your pipe go out. 
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and the street was cleared without 
bloodshed. 

In the home circle tact frequently 
plays a serious part. I know a man 
who is so disagreeable that he would 
keep his family continually upset 
were it not for his tactful wife. 

Sometimes he is so domineering 
that the servants threaten to leave 
immediately; but the wife in her tact- 
ful manner smooths everything over. 

She always seems to be equal to any 
emergency, and usually manages to 
calm the storm, to pour the oil of 
gentleness and sweetness upon the 
troubled waters. She goes about the 
home like a ray of sunshine, shedding 
light, warmth, and beauty every- 
where. 

Oh, the marvelous power of tact! 
A physician’s personality and his tact 
are often much more important than 
his remedies. A gloomy, sad-faced, 
moody, tactless physician is a poor 
health restorer. Only those who are 
happy and cheerful should administer 

the unfortunate siek. The perso- 
nality of api hysician has a great deal 
to do with his success, and with the 
chances of his patients. 

Everything which tends to depress 
and discourage and take away hope 
should be kept away from the sick. A 
patient ought to be benefited by a visit 
from a physician even without medi- 
cine. The coming of the physician 
ought to be a signal of encourage- 
ment. Hope and confidence should 
come with him. He should radiate 
cheerfulness, encouragement. A bru- 
tal, tactless physician is a calamity 
to the community. 


—JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER. 
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Character and 


Hand Writing 


By W. E. VON BARY, London, England 
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The problem of judging character from handwriting (s an important one. My friend 
von Bary says it is very (mportani, and he ought to know, because he has made a 
atudy of tt. He haa written an ostensive article on the subject. He hos divided 
the article into chapters. I ezpeot his object is to make it more easily remembered 


by cutting it up in thie way. 
some service —h 8. BHELDON, 


He has badly given me permission to print it for the 
B. P., and I hereby pass it along to the big B. P. family, 


oping it may prove of 
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CHAPTER I—GENERAL OUTLINES OF GRAPHOLOGY 


HEN you receive a letter 

from one of your friends 

you reeognize its sender by 
the handwriting You can easily 
distinguish the letter from your 
school-mate, and without stopping to 
think you can choose between the 
letter from your father and the one 
from your mother; therefore, some- 
thing must be expressed in the hand- 
writing which is typical of the writer: 
the sender, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has put his personality in- 
to the writing, for you are at once 
convinced “No one can have penned 
that but friend Smith." 

It is the task of Graphology to 
read, to interpret, the personality 
that is expressed in handwriting. 

Long continued observations have 
succeeded in classifying all the ear- 
marks into a system. Thus Graph- 
ology is & subject that can be taught 
and learned. You need no particular 
talents: anyone can become a graph- 
ologer in the same way that one can 
learn to write and k 

In order to obtain a graphological 
character-study, certain principles 
must be followed. These principles 
range themselves around two fac- 
tors. First, the general character of 
the handwriting: whether large or 
small, upright or sloping, angular or 
round. Second, the letters by them- 
selves. This double analysis will 
give a clear picture, and enable you 
to know more of a man in a quarter 
of an hour than the friendship of 
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several years can reveal. The larger 
the specimen of writing and the 
greater the number you have of 
them, the more reliable will be this 
picture. 

The important point is to have a 
specimen of natural handwriting, not 
a simulated one; that is to say, the 
words ought to have been traced at 
a moment when the writer was not 
aware his production would be 
judged graphologically. Only then 
is it like a snapshot, which, we must 
all admit, shows more of the indi- 
viduality of the subject than an or- 
dinary photograph for which you 
try to look your best—and fail. 

Of course no man is the same all 
the year round. “The same man,” 
says Lavater, “acts differently: Yet, 
all his different acts have one colour- 
ing, one stamp, one earmark all in 
common. The good-tempered man 
may be angry once in a while; yet 
his anger is always that of a good- 
tempered man and of no other." Fur- 
ther he says, "Handwriting does re- 
veal character. Do not some hand- 
writings at once convey to you that 
the writer is a slow, orderly, steady- 
going man, or, in other cases, quick, 
untidy, easy-going? And, again, the 
somewhat different writing of the 
same man is only a reflection of his 
different mood. When he is sending 
an angry reply to an insulting letter, 
he will lend his writing a different 
appearance to when he carefully 
pens a humble letter of request.” 
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CHAPTER II 
LARGE AND SMALL WRITING 


There are people who could write 
the whole of Gray's "Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard" on a post-card. To 
save room, or to save anything else 
is a habit with them. When writing 
letters, these economical people cram 
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judges by one manifestation alone. 
Only the sum total of all the signs 
gives a good idea of the character, 
and it may well happen, that in one 
and the same writing contradictory 
signs appear which to a certain ex- 
tent equalize each other, just as a man 
may be generous in one thing and ex- 
travagant in another. 


never mund- Ahe 


everything on one page though there 
may be four of them at their dis- 
posal. These are the stingy ones who 


are infinitely sorry that decency for- 
bids them to tear off the back page. 
Smatt 


OC Arnel food od. Writing 


Generous people, on the contrary, 
write a large hand; and when the 
size of the writing is so large as to 
be quite out of proportion to the space 
at disposal, we have to deal with a 
spendthrift. 


Large Writing 


Between very small and quite big 
writing there are, however, many de- 
grees, just as between meanness and 
extravagance, But this certainty ex- 
ists: that large writing means pride, 
nobility, aristocratic manners; and 
small writing, a small nature. Like- 
wise, in a general way, large letters 
indicate a synthetical mind; small 
writing, the analytical mind. Then 
with the help of other signs may be 
found whether this analytical and 
clever mind works out on the plane 
of craftiness and stint; or the nobil- 
ity ae direction of extravagance 
or nof 


arek , 
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Analytical and Synthetica! Mind Combined 


These are the two extreme types. 
However, generosity and economy are 
both good qualities, and before com- 
ing to any decision in judging the 
character of the writer, a certain 
amount of caution is necessary. Only 
the extremes—the very small and the 
very large writing—can be interpreted 
as a sign of avarice or extravagance, 
and even then only if there are other 
signs to confirm these characteristics. 
For this must be understood firat of 
all: that the graphologer never 
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CHAPTER III 
UPRIGHT AND SLOPING WRITING 


At school one is mostly taught to 
form upright letters. Yet as soon 
as the restrictions of school-life dis- 
appear, everyone writes as he likes, 
as his temperament inclines him. 
Judgment is not difficult here. In 
general one can say that uprightness 
of writing indicates a predominance 
of understanding — magnetic, the 
sloping handwriting a predominance 
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of the emotions — electric, and the 
more so of course the more upright 
or the more sloping the writing is. 
In the rare cases where the writing 
inclines too much to the left we have 
to do with a person who is affected 
and reticent. 

The degree of the incline, and thus 
the degree of the preponderance of 
understanding or feeling, can directly 
be measured. 


CHAPTER IV 


ANGULAR AND CURVED WRITING 

The angular writing indicates the 
same characteristics which in every- 
day-life we call angular. Jt expresses 


If, for instance, we have an angu- 
lar handwriting that at the same time 
slopes a great deal to the right, then 
the slope tells us that the writer is 
very sensitive, while the angles say 
that he is hard. And we know that 
a man who is both sensitive and hard, 
is an egotist of the first order. Should 
the writing be small as well—the sign 
of thrift—then we are confronted 
with a man who is to be pitied: he 
is envious and avaricious. 

Conversely, a large, sloping, and 
rounded handwriting is the welcome 
proof of a benevolent person. 

These two examples suffice to show 
how by combining the various signs, 
an idea of the character of the writer 
is obtained. 


CHAPTER V — ASCENDING, STRAIGHT 
AND DESCENDING WRITING 

Many people write perfectly straight 
lines without the paper being ruled. 
Others.never bother about the line 
though elearly marked; their writing 
ascends towards the end, or falls be- 
low that line on which the letters are 
supposed to rest. With some people 
the writing ascends first and falls af- 
ter; with others it is the reverse; 
while a third class of people write in 
lines winding like a serpent. 


Angular 


hardness and obstinacy. But those 
people who round off their letters, 
have in every-day-life, too, the same 
desire to round off, to polish their 
manners: they are pleasant people to 
meet. 


tlh accomuodale 


Now we must combine what we 
have learned. In the second chapter 
it is pointed out, that the graphologer 
never judges by one sign alone. We 
are now able to combine different 
signs and arrive at a result. 
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The meaning of the different treat- 
ment of the line is simple to read. 
The straight line is the outward visi- 
ble sign of a love of order, constancy, 
straightforwardness, an even, calm 
temperament — reliability. The as- 


pe 


cending line is the evidence of exuber- 
ance, hopes and aspirations; the de- 
scending line, of shattered hopes, pes- 
simism, recoiling enterprise. 
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Thus handwriting that first falls 
and then ascends, belongs to the man 
who is able to recover quickly from 
misfortune. But writing that first 
ascends and then falls, is the brand 
of a man whom no stroke of good 
fortune can revive. 

The serpentinous line, falling and 
ascending as it continues, is traced by 
him who is remarkably adaptable: 
he is a diplomat in all affairs, 


Ss. EAT LOS: OE H ER 


ing also be idit and angular, then 
you can declare the combination as 
the sign of a coarse mind. 


CHAPTER VII 
GRAPHOLOGICAL SIGNS ON SINGLE 
WORDS 

A number of signs that we have 
learned by the general character of 
the handwriting can be found on the 
single words. Words, for instance, 


Remain byak 6 ry fiends 


Straight Line 


hip ue 
UNE 


Descending Line 


CHAPTER VI 
THIN AND THICK WRITING 


The shading of the down-strokes 
requires a slight amount of will-pow- 
er. Thick writing, therefore, indi- 
cates great amount of energy and 
action. 

Thin writing, that means writing 
where there is no difference of 
shading in the up or down strokes, 
shows lack of energy, weakness, deli- 
eacy of body and mind, the latter par- 
ticularly should the writing be curved 
as well. 

Shaded  down-strokes indicate 
warmth of nature, and ardour, gen- 
erally the vital temperament; muddy 
down-strokes, or any muddy writing 
(unless the pen is at fault) indicates 
sensuality. Should the muddy writ- 
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Ascending Line 


like lines, may rise or fall at the end. 

But now we can go still further. 
In some writings the last letters of a 
single word are larger than the first. 


eK, PE 
Ue 


This is a sign of inexperience of the 
inclination to misplace one's confi- 
dence, and of thoughtless much speak- 
ing. It is the writing of children or 
childish people, and „always stamps 
the “enfant——terrible.” 

The contrary is to be met in the 
handwriting of people who, because 
of bad experiences, have become dis- 
trustful, who must know you well in- 
deed before they confide in you. Their 
reserve and doubt is disclosed in the 
very small letters at the end of the 
words which sometimes thin out to an 
extent that you must begin to guess. 
Between these two classes of people 
stand the "straight" men who neither 
babble nor secret. 
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Characteristics are expressed even 
by missing words or missing letters. 
A letter or word may be left out in 
rapidly traced writing. One is in- 
clined to ascribe this omission to un- 
tidiness. In truth such it is, but 
when the writing bears witness of an 
educated mind—your own experience 
and intuition tells you whether or no 
—then the omission of a word or a 


letter means spirituality or a rapid | | 


Enfant-terrible 


Ww 


activity of brain: the pen cannot fol- 
low the rich influx of ideas. 

If letters are all connected with one 
another, then the writer is a logically 
reasoning being. Letters ingeniously 
joined together are the hallmark of a 

powerful constructive imagination 
rnd of ability—Mental temperament. 


keve, 


The letters mostly connected, but here 
and there an isolated letter, then this 
isolated letter signifies intuition, men- 
tal penetration. Should, however, 
most letters be disconnected, it indi- 
cates a mind that is too receptive for 
every sort of new impression. 


CHAPTER VIII—SINGLE LETTERS 

Letters o, a, g, closed on top signify 
secretiveness, or, at least, a certain 
amount of cautious reserve. Are they 
open, they suggest an open, communi- 
eative nature. In exceptional cases 
where these letters are open below, 
you are confronted with a hypocrite. 

Some people leave out the loops of 
£ and j and merely make the down- 
strokes. If these down-strokes are 
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thick and end abruptly, it means 
vehement resolution: if thin, econ- 
omy, love of order and circumspec- 
tion. The loops of g, j and y turned 
back: generosity of P, The 


up 


Careful Speakers 


stem of p long below the line—great 
physical strength and endurance. 

If the Capitals are quite too big in 
comparison with the whole of the 
writing, it means boastfulness; in 
the contrary case, are they too small, 
the writer is a modest man. 

The letter M tells us a lot. Is the 


onan i 


Resolution 


first down-stroke higher than the sec- 
ond, it means pride (if very much too 
high, conceit). If the first down- 
stroke is lower than the second it be- 
trays nature that has no self-esteem. 

All three down-strokes of equal 
height: a quiet, artless, sincere mind. 

The middle down-stroke higher 
than the rest: pride of caste. 

The middle down-stroke lower than 
the others: pride of possession (nou- 
veau—riche), The down-stroke far 
apart: arrogance, 

The down-strokes very close to- 
gether: lack of self-confidence and 
reserve. 

The finals are particularly import- 
ant in judging handwriting. Gener- 
ous persons extend their finals as they 
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do their hands. The finals very long 
indicate extravagance (particularly 
if waste of space is also noticeable). 
If cut short, the finals express thrift. 
Little hooks at the end of letters, if 
turned in and back, express selfish- 
ness and vanity. 

The cross stroke of the t gives many 
clues of character. Very thin, points 
to a fine and delicate mind; thick, 


Noveau Riche 
means energy; very thick and club- 
like, will-power and resistance; long, 
vivacity; short, tenacity and firm- 
ness; its absence, humility. 

The cross strokes high above the 
line indicate the power to rule; if 
placed low, show obedience and hu- 
mility. If the cross strokes begin 
thick and end thin, the writer is criti- 
cal and satirical; ascending to the 
right, of an aggressive nature; if as- 
cension is very pronounced, quar- 
relsome: descending to the right, 
obstinate, 


Jefe gtl 


Pride 


Erg ag CA 


The cross stroke taking the form 
of a curve speaks of humour and 
joviality. 

CHAPTER IX—PUNCTUATION 


Punctuation affords us similar 
guidance. If absent, the writer is 
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eareless and untidy. Punctuation 
marks carefully placed show a good 
memory; if most painstakingly 
placed, love of order that may amount 


to pedantry. 


CHAPTER X—SIGNATURES 


Some people write merely their 
names, in plain letters; others draw 


TLvpe Makler 


Lack of Belf-esteem 


Calm Mind 


A» 

Desire to Rule 
flourishes—instead of writing their 
names, 

The plain signature has the plain, 
unassuming, justly-proud bearing of 
its owner. 

The flourish may consist only of a 


cr Koy 


the Hk, 


Homour 


line under the name, and if the fam- 
ily name alone is underlined, indi- 
cates pride of family. If the line un- 
der the name forms a loop, it js one 
more sign of an aggressive nature; 
the name enclosed in a circle, the 
writer is of a selfish disposition. 
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CHAPTER XI 
DIFFERENT GRAPHOLOGICAL SIGNS 


Many people love to use exclama- 
tion marks. This always shows en- 
thusiasm, particlarly if the exclama- 
tion marks are drawn finely and 
sloping. 

Even the use of the dash has its 
meaning. If very long and drawn 
out to fill space, it is a sure expres- 
sion of suspicion. 


No margin at all means, of course, 
economy. The artist who is inclined 
to leave a margin on either side of 
the page, expresses thereby his love 
of beauty and symmetry — and his 


lack of business instinct. The busi- 
ness man who does likewise is for 
tha momant an artist working for an 
effect. 


CLOSING REMARKS 


Graphology is a splendid pedagogue. 
It teaches us the importance of writ- 
ing a good hand. “Endeavor to write 
a neat hand,” says a well-known 
graphologer, “for you cannot help 
but profit by its reaction on your 
mind. Who always strives with 
might and main for a neat and care- 
ful handwriting is bound to develop 
the qualities of neatness and careful- 
ness, and beauty of form, resulting in 
culture of mind and soul.” 


True Success 


HIS is an opportune time to register a protest against 
the common belief which measures the success of 
any man by the amount of land he owns, bonds or 
mortgages he holds, or the number of dollars he may be 


worth. 


Money or wealth does not make the man, nor does 


the lack of it entitle him to a certificate of good character. 


The successful man is he who lives a clean life and 
maintains a personal integrity which commands the re- 
spect and admiration of his fellows and satisfies the high- 
est demand of his own conscience. 


No matter what position a man may occupy in this 
world he may be classed as a success or failure according 
to how he performs his part in the world’s work. 


The unskilled laborer, rough and uncouth as he may 
be considered by those who assume the right of criticism, 
may be the peer of any man if he does his duty well. 
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It is a wrong view point to see wealth as the only 
measure of success. The greatest men the world has 
ever produced are not those who were richest, nay more 
than that the rich men who have attained enduring fame 
have done so through some other avenue than mere wealth. 

No man with wealth alone ever attained the throne 
of greatness—something more than that is required. 
Wealth may aid, lending the opportunity for the display 
of strong character, generalship, great ability, talent or 
genius, but it cannot make the true man. It may only 
lend him power to prove his worth. 

To be a good bricklayer, a good carpenter, a good 
blacksmith, a good machinist, a good craftsman of any 
kind, or a good laborer in any field, not merely an expert 
in any line of endeavor, but a good man who is master of 
his craft is to be successful in the truest sense. 


To be envious of another’s worth, to feel bitter be- 
cause of another's gain, to be discouraged because you 
have not gained all you have striven for, is to voluntarily 
assume a burden, which will hold you back from the goal 
of your ambition, 


The man in overalls who is a competent workman 
earning his daily wage by doing his work well, and when 
his toil is over spending his hours of rest with his family, 
is an example of true citizenship which is the sustaining 
influence for good in any country. Such as he is the back 
bone of a nation, without which there is no true progress 
and without which civilization must fail. 

He who plans to live and build a home in accordance 
with his means has as much right to be considered a suc- 
cess in life as any man. He is a success when measured 
by the proper standard. No greater mark of success can 
be written into the epitaph of any man than “Here lies 
an honest man." Someone has truly said, “Worth makes 
the man and want of it the fellow.” 

The measure of a man is character no matter what 
his position in life may be. Therefore, he who builds 
character lives an honest life and is a success. 
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BY THE FIREPLACE 


Where We Talk Things Over 


PAA dt nance 


HS had a football 


team once, which was get- 
ting badly beaten. 

Its coach was a very good player, 
and prided himself upon his practi- 
cability. He tried to teach by 
example. To show the boys by ex- 
ample how it was done was good as 
far as it went, but it didn't go far 
enough to arrive. He could not 
play the whole game. 

He was a good individual player, 
but a poor teacher. He failed as a 
coach. 

The team got a new coach, who 
understood the rules of action or 
conduct, or in other words, the 
natural laws of good football play- 


ing. 

He could teach them as well. He 
called the team together, watched 
the boys play a little while, and 
then he called one of them, named 
Barney, aside. Barney was a big 
fellow who weighed some 200 
pounds. 

Barney was good football play- 
ing material, but it was raw materi- 
al, and was frequently bowled over. 
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The coach’s lecture to Barney, 
with the rest of the squad listening, 
was like this: 

"I see what's the trouble with 
you, Barney, you don’t place your 
feet right. You sometimes get one 
foot directly in front of the other. 
Then your opponent can bowl you 
over from either side. 

“Sometimes you get one foot di- 
rectly at the side of the other. 
Then you can be bowled over from 
the front or the rear. 

“Now if you will always see to it 
that you have one foot a little 
ahead of the other, and also to one 
side, you form a brace, and you can 
defend yourself from front or rear 
or either side. 

“But remember always to have 
your feet in the form of this brace 
—so—. 

“Thatfisa'fundamental principle. 
If you violate it, you pay the penal- 
ty of getting bowled over.” 

The story goes that after Barney 
got his feet placed right on that 
principle, they didn’t go through 
him again for four years. 
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This story shows the trouble with 
many business coaches. The sales 
manager is to his sales force what 
a coach is to a football team. 

Some are good players at the 
game of selling, but poor teachers. 
In such a case, their team general- 
ly gets whipped, unless the firm 
changes coaches, or the sales 
manager changes tactics. 

The ideal sales manager is both 
a good individual salesman and a 
good teacher. He can teach the 
principles back of the sale, and he 
can also put the principles into 
practice. He can go out on the 
firing line and giveanoculardemon- 
stration. 

Of the two, however, the teach- 
ing of the principles is the more im- 
portant. 

In the old days, when competi- 
tion was less keen, the system was 
to hire the likely-looking man, load 
him up with samples, assign him 
his territory, and after that it was 
a case of sink or swim. 

That day is passed. 

The concept of business by most 
wholesale houses used to be to load 
the retailer to the utmost. “We 
are in business to make money, and 
it’s orders we want. Bring orders. 
It makes no difference what be- 
comes of the retailer. Load him 
up, and Jet him clean out the stuff 
at cost or below if he has to.” 


The modern house has caught 
the idea that the money it makes 
is an effect; that the cause of that 
effect is Service rendered to the 
retailer in Q plus Q plus M, which 
means Quantity plus Quality plus 
Mode. 
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Desiring a big effect, they look 
well to Cause, and then the Effect 
happens in accordance with natural 
law. Let a salesman once get his 
foot placed right on the principle of 
Service to the patron, and it is 
rather difficult to bowl him over. 

Let mesee. Havel told youthe 
story of the lumber merchant? 
Once upon a time there was a man 
in the lumber business. He em- 
ployed many people, among the 
rest a junior and a senior clerk. His 
business grew apace, and there 
came a time when it was necessary 
to open a branch office. 

The senior clerk had been in the 
employ of the lumber merchant for 
many, many moons, and he wanted 
to get the job of managing the new 
branch. But he didn't get it. 

'The junior did. 

Whereupon the senior, whose 
name was George, was exceedingly 
wroth, and made bold to ask the 
lumber merchant, "Why the in- 
justice? Why this lack of recog- 
nition of my life-long service?” 

Mr. Merchant said: “All right, 
George, I will tell you why. But 
there is something I want you to 
do for me first. Please go and see 
if any logs were brought into the 
yard last night.” 

George ambled forth, and in due 
course returned, and said unto the 
merchant: “Yes, sir. Some logs 
arrived last night.” 

“How many?” asked the merch- 
ant. 

George said, “I don’t know. I 
didn't notice." 

“Please go and see." 

Again George went to the yard, 
and upon his return—which event 
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happened in time—said to the 
merchant, “Twelve cartloads, sir.” 

“What kind were they?" 

“I don't know,” said George, “I 
didn't notice." 

'The merchant asked him to go 
and get that information. 

When George finally returned, he 
informed the merchant that there 
were seven cartloads of oak and 
five of maple. Whereupon the 
merchant rang the bell, and the 
junior, whose name was John, 
stepped briskly in. 

The merchant said unto John: 
“Please go and see if any logs came 
into the yard last night." 

John departed, came back in a 
much briefer time than had George 
on any one of the several occasions, 
and said: 

“Yes, sir, twelve cartloads came, 
seven of oak and five of maple.” 


Victors 


By being and doing we shape our career. 

Mistakes will occur, but inaction, with fear 

Of misstep or failure, and what might be said 

Of intents and motives, has never yet led 

A soul to find greatness or goodness or joy. 

We must, to succeed, constant effort employ; 

For we find as we strive that our strength we renew, 
And are able to vanquish the False with the True. 
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. And then the merchant said unto 
the waiting senior: 

“That’s the reason, George.” 

John had the mental feet of his 
understanding placed right on the 
principle of observation. George 
hadn't. 

But George might have been 
taught that principle. 

Don't laugh at George. The em- 
ployer was as much to blame as he 
was. The employer was of the 
“There’s your job, sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish" sort 
of man. 

Men can be taught the principles 
of success as certainly as they can 
be taught arithmetic. The true 
function of the employer is that 
of teacher, and employees are fast 
coming to see that the duty of the 
employer does not end with the 
handing out of the pay envelope 
once & week. 


— AMELIA DAY CAMPBELL. 


PS 
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OW much knowledge did you 
gain yesterday that you can 
use today? How much knowl- 
edge did you gain last week, last 
month, last year that you can recall 
when you need it? Only those things 
are valuable to us which we use. 
This applies to mental, moral and 
spiritual things, and to material 
things too, up to a certain point. 
That adage about knowledge be- 
ing power is only a half-truth. 
Knowledge is power only when it is 
classified and organized so that you 
can reach back and recall it to use. 
All other knowledge is just extra 
weight, making a heavier load on 
your good ship Personality. 


"We are weighted down with the 
inertia of our unused yesterdays," 
says Edward Howard Griggs. Every 
one of us has faint recollections of 
mental things received in our yester- 
days, but they are entirely too faint 
for us to recal! and use. And the ac- 
cumulations of these faint impres- 
sions make the mental load we 
have to carry heavier and sap the 
strength we should use in acquiring 
knowledge today. It develops that 
great destructive quality, “Scatter- 
ation." 


SAWN 
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have opinions of their own. 
those of others. 


p 
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Many people are such slaves to the opinions of others that 
they don’t dare express themselves; their energies are tied 
up; they are slaves of Mrs. Grundy. These people do not 


A good memory is one that can re- 
call the facts needed — but a good 
memory does more. It dismisses 
those facts after it uses them and 
goes on to the next task. Don't think 
for a minute that a good memory will 
forget when it dismisses, A thing — 
a mental thing — never really be- 
comes a part of us until we use it. 
By using it we get jt — we have the 
power to recall it when needed. 

We are weighted down with the 
faint recollections of our unused yes- 
terdays. We fill our mental selves 
with non-essentials, with images and 
concepts of very little or no value and 
are weighted down with the load un- 
til it is almost impossible to make 
progress. 

All progress is made by elimination 
— dis-missing the non-essential for 
the essential. That is a natural law. 
Everything in this good old universe 
is in a continuous condition of change. 
There is no going back. The only 
thing is to go on and grow. And if 
we don't grow we will soon cease to 
go. We will be weighted down with 
our unused yesterdays. 

Of course we will have to think. 
But the reward is worth the price. 
And now is a good time to begin—to- 
day—to think. 
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They are governed entirely by 
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Is Procrastination zz Your Blood? 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
SWAN EDI NAINA 


“Heaven never helps the man 
who will not act"—SOPHOCLES 


HEN General Leonard Wood 

was an interne in the city hos- 

pital of Boston, a child was 
brought there who was in great dan- 
ger of choking to death. For an in- 
terne to perform an operation with- 
out the consent of the house surgeon 
was against the hospital rules, but 
young Wood did not wait for the usu- 
al red tape. He performed trichio- 
noms quickly and saved the child. 
He was severely reprimanded and, if 
I remember correctly, expelled for 
this violation of rules, but his prompt 
action saved the child's life, and 
showed that the young physician had 
initiative which could act in an emer- 
gency. It was this very ability to act 
quickly in an emergency which at- 
tracted the attention of President 
Roosevelt, who helped him in his un- 
precedented rise from an assistant 
army surgeon in a Western military 
camp to the head of the United States 


Army. 

One of the best surgeons I ever 
knew,in an emergency case in Italy in 
a remote part of the country where 
he could not get any instruments, 
performed a delicate operation with 
an instrument which he manufac- 
tured himself in a blacksmith shop. 
If only an ordinary surgeon had been 
present the probabilities are that the 
woman would have died before they 
could have gotten her to civilization. 

A poor workman is always excusing 
his poor work and his lack of skill as 
due to poor tools, while the really 
skilled workman would do good work 
with almost any kind of tools. It is 
the resourceful man that is in de- 
mand everywhere, the man who can 
see a way out in an emergency or in 
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a critical situation, when others 
stand dumb, and paralyzed. I have 
been present when an accident has 
occurred in the streets of a great city 
when hundreds of human beings 
would crowd about and stare, help- 
less, and powerless to act, when per- 
haps there was only one man in the 
whole crowd who was equal to the 
emergency and who knew what to do. 

If procrastination and vacillation 
run in your blood, if you are always 
waiting for somebody to start things, 
to begin things for you, if you feel 
paralyzed by the very responsibility 
of deciding things, beginning things 
of your own accord, just make up 
your mind that if you ever are to 
amount to anything in the world you 
must strangle this habit. The only 
way to do this is to form the counter- 
habit of starting out every morning 
with the grim resolution not to allow 
yourself, during that day, to waver, 
or wait for somebody to start things 
and show you the way. Resolve that 
during that day you are going to bea 
pusher, a leader; that you are not 
gding to be a trailer, not going to 
wait for somebody else to tell you 
what to do and how to do it. You 
are going to take the initiative, start 
things yourself, and put them through 
without advice. 

I have known several men who 
have suffered from lack of confidence 
and fear of failure whenever they 
have attempted to act on their own 
initiative, to get great benefit from 
self-encouragement through sugges- 
tion. They had a heart-to-heart talk 
with themselves something after this 
fashion: “All this time my life has 


been seriously crippled, my career 
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jeopardized, by a serious lack in my 
mental make up, which I am going to 
overcome; otherwise, instead of be- 
ing a leader as I believe I am capable 
of becoming, I shall plod along in 
mediocrity and be a nobody. I have 
a fair education, good blood in my 
veins, and I am very ambitious. I 
am keenly aware that I have a lot of 
ability, barring my one weakness, my 
lack of initiative. I am simply para- 
lyzed at the mere thought that I must 
act on my own initiative. I cannot 
seem to begin things of my own ac- 
cord. I can work like a steam engine 
after I get started, but the very 
thought of beginning anything of im- 
portance for myself and putting it 
through without assistance or advice 
from others seems to paralyze my 
faculties. I have leaned upon others. 
I have depended upon them so long 
and acted under instruction for so 
many years that my faculty of initia- 
tive has never been developed. 

"Now, from this time on, I am go- 
ing to be a different sort of a man. I 
am done with this vacillation, the 
habit of balancing, reconsidering, the 
habit of asking everybody's advice 
before I dare to begin things. I am 
going to start out to-morrow morning 
taking as my model some man who is 
noted for his vigorous initiative. 
Now, for this day, I am not the vacil- 
lating John Jones that I was yester- 
day, I am James J. Hill, or I am Mr. 
Wanamaker. Things have got .to 
move to-day. There will be no dilly- 
dallying, no shilly-shallying, no 
wavering or balancing as heretofore. 
My decisions to-day will be quick and 
final. There will be no opening them 
up for reconsideration. 


"I may make mistakes, but I am 
going to do things. I am going to 
learn to trust my judgment. Ido not 
propose to be a follower, a leaner, a 
trailer, all my life. I am going to be 
a leader. I am going to be noted as 
a man who does things. I am not go- 
ing to wait for somebody to tell me 
what to do or to start me. I am not 
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going to come back to my superior 
every little while, like an automobile 
that is run out of gasoline, to be re- 
charged with energy. I am going to 
furnish my own motor power to-day 
and I want everybody around me to 
understand that this is not John 
Jones, not the man around here yes- 
terday who did not know his own 
mind, and who was so timid that he 
never dared to start anything of his 
own accord. The John Jones of yes- 
terday has been ousted forever. I 
have found a dynamo inside myself 
and hereafter I am going to furnish 
my own motor power.” 


You will find that you tend to take 
on the qualities of your model man 
more and more as you try to put your- 
self in his place and do your work as 
you think he would do it. You will 
gradually develop another personal- 
ity—stronger, more self-reliant, more 
independent. There is everything in 
making and keeping this resolution. 


If you have been a victim of wait- 
ing for somebody else to take the lead, 
you need to cultivate more projectile 
power. A bullet starts from the rifle 
with what we call the vigor of projec- 
tion. There must be sufficient force 
back of every such initiative effort to 
carry it to its goal. Just make up 
your mind that wherever you are 
placed, things around you have got to 
move. Resolve that you are going to 
show your employer and those around 
you that you are a vital living force. 
Make up your mind that you are go- 
ing to surprise your employer, that 
you are going to show him that he 
never realized what kind of stuff you 
were made of. Just say to yourself: | 
“My employer does not dream that 
there is a man here who has yeast in 
him and is going to rise to the top. 
He has got the sand, he has the grit, 
the determination to get on, and he is 
going to make himself felt.” Before 
you realize it, the employees about 
you are going to begin to whisper of 
the great change in you. These ear- 
marks of ability that win will not 
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long be kept from your employer. 
Just as the telescopes of astronomers 
are ever sweeping the heavens for a 
new planet, a new star, so every em- 
ployer is constantly on a sharp out- 
look for the star employee, the excep- 
tional employee. 

Reports of the evidences of your 
improvement, of the marked change 
jn your endeavor to get on, will get 
to your employer just as quickly as 
the opposite report, that you are 
shirking, that you are clipping hours, 
that instead of being away from your 
work an hour at noon you are taking 
five or ten minutes of your employer's 
time to get ready to go out, and it is 
five or ten minutes after you come in 
before you are ready to work. 

We all know how quickly every now 
and then a young man emerges from 
obscurity and forges to the front af- 
ter he has had some great responsi- 
bility thrust upon him. Perhaps it 
was the death of the superior man- 
ager or proprietor which thrust him 
into a position of great responsibility. 
Previous to this he had, probably, 
never shown any very marked ability 
excepting the fact that he was always 
on the job, that he was industrious 
and was always trying to improve 
something somewhere; but as his 
faculties were to have greater re- 
sponsibility, they developed wonder- 
ful strength. 

When he began to depend upon his 
judgment and to trust it, it improved 
rapidly. He quickly developed a 
vigorous initiative and although, per- 
haps, he only stepped into the gap 
temporarily, only until someone could 
be found to fill it, the responsibility 
called out unexpected reserve power. 
The work did not sag as was expect- 
ed, there were no evidences of breaks 
along the line, and he was made the 
permanent head. These things are 
occurring all the time. 

There is nothing like responsibil- 
ity to call out resourcefulness, in- 
ventiveness. What a pity that every 
young person could not have the op- 
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portunity to see what a great respon- 
sibility would bring out in him. How 
often we see young men who have 
never shown any very marked ability 
starting out in business for them- 
selves, without capital, when every- 
body expects they are going to fail, 
and the first thing we know they have 
established themselves for life. The 
very fact that they had committed 
themselves before everybody they 
knew, so that failure would be a dis- 
grace, helped them to self-discovery, 
and tended to call out reserve powers 
which they never used before and 
probably never knew they possessed, 
and in a little while they became suc- 
cessfully equipped men, 

There is no mental faculty which 
is not susceptible to very great de- 
velopment, enlargement or shrinkage, 
and every faculty must be expanded 
by vigorous exercise or it will shrivel 
from inaction. 

I know a young man who has such 
a negative mentality that for a long 
time his life threatened to be a prac- 
tical failure. He was constantly 
mocked by an ambition which he did 
not seem to be able to satisfy and 
finally was so humiliated by his fail- 
ure to get on that he began to study 
himself closely and to take stock of 
hia mental assets. Then he got a 
glimpse of the difference between the 
success group of mental attributes 
and the failure group, and he imme- 
diately began to exercise a positive 
mental attitude in everything. He 
was naturally a waverer, a balancer. 
He had a perfect horror of settling 
anything of importance finally; he 
always left a loop hole in case he 
wanted to reconsider his decision, 
which he invariably did. But now he 
forces himself to decide quickly, once 
and for all, everything that comes up. 
Even though he knows he may make 
a mistake, he will not allow himself to 
procrastinate or waver because he has 
learned that to hesitate is failure, 

He has begun to replace his old pes- 
simism with optimism. He will not al- 
low himself to think failure possible. 
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He has put self-confidence and courage 
in the place of his former mistrust and 
timidity, and in a single year this 
young man has so developed his posi- 
tive, creative faculties, his leader- 
ship, his executive faculties, that he 
has doubled his efficiency. His rapid 
progress has encouraged him to get 
on, and to-day, instead of the weak, 
timid, vacillating, hesitating, shrink- 
ing, doubting man of former years, 
he is a strong, vigorous, powerful 
personality. 

There is a great deal of misappre- 
hension regarding the real meaning 
of initiative. It is really the ability 
to do the next thing, without being 
told, in the best way and at once. 
Initiative and skill are twins. It 
means, also, to keep things going in 
the most effective manner. It often 
takes much more initiative to keep 
things going than to start them. 
Sometimes men with very ordinary 
ability will start a thing that only a 
giant can keep going. 

A great many people seem to think 
that there is a sort of intelligent 
force abroad in the world that will 
start things, and keep them going, 
which will ultimately benefit them 
without their own effort. They seem 
to think that things will somehow 
come out to their advantage, even if 
they can not decide just what to do 
themselves. So they wait for this in- 
definite something to do something, 
without realizing that, so far as they 
are concerned, everything in this 
world would stop just where it is and 
never move a particle until they 
started things themselves and pushed 
them. The most fortunate day in a 
young person's life is that day when 
he discovers that there is nothing in 
the world for him which he does not 
originate and carry through himself, 
that all the other people are thinking 
of themselves, and have no time to 
help him, Many youths get the un- 
fortunate impression that they are 
going to be pushed along, going to be 
boosted into a good position. 
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I have in mind a man who is ex- 
tremely talented, and if someone will 
only open the door for him, he is a 
giant. He is like a fish thrown upon 
the sand by the waves. He has all the 
mechanism for swimming, but is 
powerless to get into the water of his 
own initiative. However, if someone 
comes along and puts him in the 
water, he starts off at terrific speed. 

Some minds are not strong enough 
to create a current of their own; 
they simply drift in other people’s 
eurrents and are carried along by 
stronger wills. The great mass of 
human beings are exploited by others, 
used by others to carry out their own 
ends in almost any way they wish, 
just because they have never devel- 
oped self-assertion, self-reliance, ini- 
tiative; because they have been pas- 
sive instead of active, negative in- 
stead of positive. Such become weak- 
lings instead of giants. Then there 
are other men so constituted that ev- 
erything they touch moves, and every- 
body knows that when these men take 
hold of a thing it will go. They are 
success organized, natural pushers, 
thinkers, doers, achievers. 

George Eliot says that much abil- 
ity is often lost for want of a little 
courage. On every hand we see men 
with apparently fine ability and good 
education who never seem to amount 
to much because they lack courage to 
branch out, courage to begin anything 
new, to start out for themselves, 
They can work well under somebody 
else, but there is no dare, no initia- 
tive, in their natures. They are 
afraid to take risks; afraid that they 
will fail and people will laugh at 
them. And so they settle down into 
mediocrity and lead a spiceless, fla- 
vorless sort of life. 

I know a man who would undoubt- 
edly have been a tremendous success 
but for that one lack in his nature. 
He had a strong mental grip, his mind 
was well trained. He had good ideas, 
good judgment, but he was afraid to 
begin things; somebody must start 
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him. It was the one weak link in his 
character chain,—no courage to un- 
dertake things; and all his other 
magnificent qualities were practically 
lost to the world because of that one 
lack. Had he been taken in hand as 
a child this could have been remedied 
by encouraging him to try to do 
things for himself, by pushing him 
out upon his own resources, thrust- 
ing responsibilities upon him. But 
his widowed mother was easy with 
him. She shielded and protected him. 
The result was he grew up almost a 
nonentity when he might have been 
a magnificent figure in the world's 
activity. 

There is everything in committing 
yourself courageously, without reser- 
vation, to one unwavering aim. Burn 
all bridges behind you so that you will 
never be tempted to retreat. One rea- 
son why so many young men have 
such milk and water careers is be- 
cause they never half committed them- 
selves to their choice of a career. 
Wishy-washy resolutions never ac- 
complish anything. It is only the 
grim resolution and iron determi- 
nation, backed up by grit which never 
leta go and never turris back, that ac- 
complishes things. 


Most young men do not get a firm 
enough grip upon their vocation. 
They play at life. They do not play 
the game for all it is worth. They 
are not dead-in-earnest. They dab- 
ble on the surface, and do the easy 
things, the pleasant things, first, 
dreading the hard tasks, postponing 
the disagreeable ones. They are like 
the timid general who goes through 
the enemy's country taking the easy 
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posts, the forts which offer little re- 
sistance, leaving the difficult places 
untaken, which harassed him from 
the rear and weakened his army by 
picking off his men. 


There is only one way to play the 
life game and that is to play it for all 
you are worth. Play it as crack 
teams play football. How large an 
audience do you think the average 
man could attract who played the life 
game in such a weak, milk and water 
fashion that he aroused no enthus- 
jasm, attracted no attention? Often 
at these great ball games, fifty thous- 
and people are gathered to witness 
the desperate battle of brain with 
brain, muscle against muscle. 


I know young men who say they 
are anxious to get on in the world, 
who are like weak, silly boys in school 
who go through their arithmetic or 
algebra, skipping all the difficult 
problems, doing only the easy ones. 
They just barely manage to squeeze 
through school and when they get out 
in the world these skipped problems 
are constantly bobbing up all along 
through their careers, as stumblin 
blocks to mar their progress. E 


The people who are always skip- 
ping the tough problems in life, who 
slide along the line of least resist- 
ance, people with negative mentali- 
ties, never make any dent on the 
world. Negative mentalities never 
get out of mediocrity, never make 
much of an impression anywhere. 
It is only the strong, resourceful, ab- 
sorbing, unwavering aim that wins. 
It is the vigorous initiative, the faith- 
ful resolution, the determined char- 
acter, that succeeds. 


Character: It is capital, credit, opportunity—all. Don’t 
be afraid of truth. She is no invalid. 
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é€ HAT I most need," says 
WV Emerson, "js somebody to 
make me do what I can." 
To do what I can, that is my problem; 
not what a Napoleon or a Lincoln 
could do, but what I can do. It 
makes all the difference in the world 
to me whether I bring out the best 
thing in me or the worst—whether I 
utilize ten, fifteen, twenty-five, or 
ninety per cent. of my ability. 

Most of us have an enormous 
amount of power, of latent force, 
slumbering within us, which could do 
marvels if we would only awaken it. 

The judge of the municipal court 
in a Western city was in middle life 
before his latent power was aroused 
—an illiterate blacksmith. He is now 
sixty, the owner of the finest library 
in his city, with the reputation of be- 
ing its best-read man, and one whose 
highest endeavor is to help his fellow 
man. 

What caused the revolution in his 
life? The hearing of a single lecture 
on the value of education. This was 
what stirred the slumbering power 
within him, awakened his ambition, 
and set his feet in the path of self- 
development. 

I have known several men who nev- 
er realized their possibilities until 
late in life. Then they were suddenly 
aroused by reading some inspiring 
book, by listening to a sermon or a 
lecture, or by meeting some friend — 
someone who understood, believed in, 
and encouraged them. 


It will make all the difference in the 
world to you whether you are with 
people who believe in you, encourage, 
and praise you, or whether you are 
with those who are forever breaking 
your idols, blasting your hopes, and 
throwing cold water on your aspira- 
tions. 
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Our Indian schools sometimes pub- 
lish, side by side, photographs of the 
Indian youths as they come from the 
reservation and as they look when 
they are graduated — well dressed, 
intelligent, with the fire of ambition 
in their eyes. We predict great things 
for them; but the majority of those 
who go back to their tribes, after 
struggling awhile to keep up their 
new standard gradually drop back to 
their old manner of living. There are, 
of course, many notable exceptions, 
but these are strong characters, able 
to resist the downward-dragging ten- 
dencies about them. 

If you interview the great army of 
failures, you will find that multitudes 
have failed because they never got in- 
to a stimulating, encouraging en- 
vironment, because their ambition 
was never aroused, or because they 
were not strong enough to rally under 
depressing, discouraging, or vicious 
surroundings. 

Whatever you do in life, make any 
sacrifice necessary to keep in an am- 
bition-arousing atmosphere, an en- 
vironment that will stimulate you to 
self-development. Keep close to peo- 
ple who understand you, who believe 
in you, who will help you to discover 
yourself and encourage you to make 
the most of yourself. This may make 
all the difference to you between a 
grand success and mediocre existence. 

Stick to those who are trying to do 
something and to be somebody in the 
world—people of high aims, lofty am- 
bition. Keep close to those who are 
dead-in-earnest. Ambition is conta- 
gious. You will catch the spirit that 
dominates in your environment. The 
success of those about you who are 
trying to climb upward will encour- 
age and stimulate you to struggle 
harder if you have not done quite so 
well yourself, 
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Sir Oliver Lodge is a scientist. He points out a definite thought looking lo a part. 
accomplishment, He is reported to have pointed out to us that, “The eun discharges 
a mixture of ione with positive and negative electricity, and thai the magnetic poles 
coaz the positive portion to the polar regions where they waste in aurora borealis, 
while the warmer climates get only the negative tons.” He is said to have suggested a 
possible shifting of the magnetic poles to some extent by means of a copper rod to be 

ed round the earth parallel to the equator which would be able to discharge 
enough amperes to correct present climatic vagaries. He also discussed the fact, 
as reported, that the action of the sunlight upon tress causer them to discharge 
into the atmosphere a negative electricity which should bs retained by the earth. 


ANANN NNN ANNAA 
F the title of this article puzzles definitely and comprehensively sen- 
you, my reader, until you feel like sate, image, conceive, ideate, judge 
saying to me, “How do you know and reason, upon and regarding it. 


that?" I reply, This I am 
“T am no scien- EET CI E ZA frank to say, I 
tist. I have at have not been 
hand no orga- able to do, re- 
nized and class- garding this 
ified knowledge proposition. 


Nevertheless, I 
will say to you 
that I have the 
subjective pow- 
er to entertain 
a very firm be- 
lief that it will 
become a fact 
as humanity’s 


on the subject, 
and according- 
ly I must be 
frank and say 
to you, that I 
do not ‘know’ 
this thing or 
state of things, 
is to be accom- 


plished.” It sphere broad- 
would be sheer ens, that man 
presumption will in due time 
then for me to become master 
say, "I think of things phys- 


ical, both in 
earth and sky 
— things con- 
crete and ob- 
jective; thatis, 
things which 
may be sensed 
and imaged. 


that man will 
some day, in 
some manner, 
assume the 
reinsof govern- 
ment in na- 
ture, and rule 
the regulation 
of the seasons I assure you, 
and control the EE — I "T also, that I am 
elementa." WILLIAM T. GOFFE personally well 

Such would be presumptuous in my satisfied that this belief, or specu- 
case, because in order to think scien- lation, call it what you will in- 
tifically, and thus effectively, upon volves no irreverence toward the 
any subject, one must more or less Creator of the Universe and All 
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Things that Are, to whom we owe all 
possible love and loyalty. How you 
may feel about it, of course, is your 
affair, and with which I am not en- 
titled to find fault. In any case, stop- 
ping to consider for a moment if you 
so please, will reveal to you a picture 
of far too many people disposing 
themselves to a pliant mental and 
Spiritual attitude of mere acceptance 
regarding things that are as inevit- 
ables, presuming that they wouldn't 
be but for a Special Providence and 
Its dispensations. Any other view of 
what they denominate God's Will, 
they say, invites His displeasure. 

Such people, “good” as they may 
be—if goodness and spiritual stag- 
nation are to be bracketed together— 
never did, nor ever will, while in that 
state, make discoveries of a nature 
calculated to lead the race on and up 
in the scale of being in this, God's 
good world. This class of men and 
women is made up of the "we've 
reached the end of all wisdom" kind 
of folks, who oftener than not are 
well meaning enough,—to speak of 
them with charity—but some con- 
sideration of the type will reveal that 
they had their prototypes away back 
yonder in Gallileo's time, and even 
more remotely. 


All history, present as well as past, , 


is literally crowded with that char- 
acter of men and women crying “It 
can't be done, ^ “Tt isn't true," or “It’s 
sacrilegious.” But, as in ‘the past, 
when progress stalked ahead in total 
disregard of them, so today. 

“News” is the world’s daily bulle- 
tin now, and tomorrow is not going 
to differ from today, except in in- 
creased volume of things newly ac- 
complished. The drags, and drones, 
and doubters of today, some of them, 
trace their ancestry back to the days 
when Queen Isabella of Spain sacri- 
ficed her jewelry that she might en- 
able Columbus to undertake the ex- 
pense of his “crazy” venture out upon 
the uncharted Atlantic, in search of 
the Indies. That day when Darius 
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Green jumped off the barn in his fly- 
ing machine and came to grief, their 
kind guffawed most hilariously. in de- 
rision of his attempt at aviation. 
Jules Verne's “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea” dreams, sup- 
plied an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment to these people, who of course 
“knew” Jules Verne was “crazy.” At 
any rate his readers were, especially 
those who dared to dream also. This 
same sort said the steamboat was 
“impracticable” and that Stephen- 
son's railroad was merely a “play- 
thing.” 

When a Pennsylvania farmer found 
that he could burn dirt, as it ap- 
peared, and proceeded to do it as a 
means of tempering the rigors of 
winter, the idea of this being coal 
from the bowels of the earth, they 
said was “foolish,” and but little 
short of genuine sacrilege. 

Ben Franklin’s act of “drawing 
lightning from the clouds,” they said, 
was presumption of the rankest kind, 
and deserving of nothing less than 
Deitys anger. While the idea of 
making that discovery of electric con- 
trol commercially feasible in more 
than a hundred ways, had it been 
suggested seriously at that time, 
would have created a panic amongst 
the genuinely good and reverent (7). 
These found in Franklin’s accom- 
plishment, crude as it was, material 
sufficient for almost unending indul- 
gence in the wiseacre’s well-known, 
and still more worn, head-wagging 
and predictions of disasters dire, and 
failures certain. 

And finally, as though to cap the 
whole long and insistent list of sacri- 
leges (?) and irreverences (?), after 
the lands and water of the earth were 
strung thick in all directions with 
wires numming with millions of mes- ^ 
sages of commerce, and of love, as 
well as with sorrow at times, the seas 
and mountain peaks giving up their 
secrets to man, here comes Marconi 
and his followers, who actually speak 
out into open space, words without 
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wires, girdling the globe in the same 
sort of service, 


Indeed, who of all the earth’s in- 
habitants a thousand years ago, I 
would venture to ask, yea, of even 
five hundred years ago, or of one 
hundred years ago, could have 
dreamed of the present with its 
tremendous advance in everything 
making for the betterment of both 
conditions and men? None did, prac- 
tically; but whatever prescience any 
may have had and formulated into 
thoughts or opinions, was promptly 
extinguished by their being made the 


target for the sneers and condemna- . 


tions of the wholly wise (?), and the 
ultra good (7) ;— so-called and self- 
assumed, as it usually was. 


Nevertheless the object was at- 
tained so long as a bar was raised to 
progress. That was the sole and en- 
tire aim of those in the past whose 
capacity of understanding was sur- 
rounded by the then merely; as it is 
of those whose ideal is expressed by 
the now. The future, they say, they 
are content to trust (?); and as for 
the past with all its achievements and 
uplifts for the race, they accept as un- 
deniable, now that it is, together with 
all its fruits. 


Many men and women say that it 
is best and wisest just to “trust” that 
everything is as it should be; that 
“All's well with the world,” as the old 
saying has it, and that a mental atti- 
tude of this kind is in every way best; 
as we can do nothing to prevent dis- 
comforts of climate, and elemental 
dangers to life and property. Such 
people pretend that in thus accepting 
things as they are, and meekly en- 
during them, we pay due homage to 
the Higher Power, and in this way 
only find merit through meekly con- 
forming to what they call necessitous 
environment. 


The greatest hardship imposed on 
you and me, and others, who would 
be disposed to expect that the dis- 
coveries and achievements of the past 
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are to be duplicated, and even quad- 
rupled i in the future, is that they rec- 
ognize no question as to the “necessi- 
tous” element in our environment. 
They say that environment is neces- 
sarily limited, and in effect say to you 
and me, “Just be glad you are alive.” 
That suits the view of average hu- 
manity, doubtless, for the reason that 
average men and women actually 
use less than three-tentha of their in- 
herent mental powers — so declared 
by scientists. 

Now I propose to you, my reader, 
that we grow out of the average 
class. Let us learn how, and proceed 
to develop some, at least, of the sev- 
en-tenths native capacity with which, 
as average mortals, we are endowed. 
Some may say—(I do not believe you 
will, because the very fact that you 
read this article proves your higher 
plane)—that this is speculative, this 
question of “inherent capacity, and 
its possible cultivation and develop- 
ment. However, I believe it to 
both possible and practicable; just 
as I believe that untoward seasons 
2nd elemental conditions, such as 
floods and droughts, cyclones and 
tornadoes, are without rhyme or rea- 
son — foolish, in short — and should 
be controlled, so that their injuries 
may be obviated. 

Tl ask you, for example, whether, 
if you were owner and proprietor of 
a tract of land and water which is a 
constant fire and flood menace to the 
community next door, and which has 
repeatedly caused destruction to life 
and property in that community, 
you could doubt but that the means 
would ultimately be found and put 
into operation to compel you, as the 
responsible owner, to at least lessen, 
if not to overcome altogether, that 
danger to others? If, for a further 
example, you were possibly propri- 
etor of, and responsible for weather 
conditions in and throughout the 
State of Kansas, wouldn’t it be the 
sane thing for your tenants to stren- 
uously except to your allowance of 
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periodic and destructive droughts, 
provided especially you were recog- 
nized as possessing power and under- 
Standing necessary and sufficient to 
prevent them? Most certainly. 

Well now, we see that the races of 
man have, one after another, dis- 
carded the spear, the arrow, and the 
stone hatchet, and so forth, for the 
greater efficiency of powder and 
shell, and the greater propulsive still, 
dynamite, in war. These latter, as 
were the former, are used and oper- 
ated subject to natural law, the dif- 
ference being, that present-day bat- 
tle winners both know the law under 
which they operate and know that 
they know it. Thus are they more 
effective than their predecessors — 
who knew, but were not fully con- 
scious of the law. 

The question might be asked by 
“fixed standard" people, “Why not let 
it go at recognizing these new imple- 
ments as inevitables, and meekly en- 
dure them when used against us by 
enemies?" But you and I know that 
such a question wouldn't even be 
noticed, much less answered. In the 
meantime we go on pitting powder 
and shell against powder and shell in 
our defense when attacked, while we 
constantly seek for new and greater 
natural defenses, which, when we 
discover them, we adopt in feverish 
haste, lest they be secured by others 
and turned against us. And we do 


this without stopping to question the 
matter of the irreverence or the oppo- 
Site of our action. 

Were I to say here that, no war of 
men against men, and make it plural 
—wars — have ever compared, nor 
ever will compare in terror and des- 


“When you smile another smiles, 


tructiveness, with the war steadily 
waged against men and things by 
elements, such as floods and tempera- 
tures, gone mad and cavorting wild- 
ly and illicitly hither and yon; you 
would respond (if you agreed with 
me), “It is wrong and costly without 
measure that haphazard should pre- 
vail in the realm of the elements and 
the seasons.” 

I say to you that men, “the Sons of 
the Most High,” “but little lower than 
the angels,” as we are reliably taught, 
must learn to know and apply natural 
law here, as elsewhere in life, and 
learn to rule for the mental, moral, 
and spiritual, as well as physical good 
of the race and the world. 

Let me repeat, that how it will 
come to pass I do not know. But that 
it will be accomplished, and that pos- 
sibly within the lives of the children 
of today, it is reasonable to believe. 
And I do believe that man will come 
into his own as his Father’s son, and 
will extend control and influence dele- 
gated to him over states and condi- 
tions previously regarded as beyond 
his powers. One reason why I thus 
believe, is because I have observed the 
law of re-action. In society—and so- 
ciety is but the expression of men and 
women in the mass—we have had our 
moral and ethical leaders, as well as 
social and commercial leaders. As our 
heads have been lowered before these 
leaders, the latter have tended to gain 
control and still further control, over 
our lives. And this has gone on un- 
til now the law of re-action is seen to 
be beginning to operate, when less 
and less of the sacredotal obtains, and 
more of the all-oneness of men with 
God, is to be seen over the world. 


And soon there're miles of smiles; 
And life's worth while, if you smile.” 
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How an English firm overcame public prej- 
udice by furnishing and advertising quality 
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NLY a few years ago any busi- 

ness firm in the United King- 

dom which utilized salesman- 

ship by the written method — i. e., 
advertising — to any great extent, 
was an exception to the rule. The 
use of advertising in anything like 
an extensive way is much younger in 
the Mother Country than in America. 
The firms which were wise enough 
to appreciate the business-building 
power of good advertising, and to be 
among the first to utilize it in a large 
way, have been richly blessed in the 
rapid growth of profit-making power. 
Both in England and Scotland I 
meet every now and then very keen 
advertisers, and among them is R. J. 


Thomson, Managing Director of the: 


Craigmillar Creamery Company, Ltd., 
whose headquarters are at Craigmil- 
lar, near Edinburgh. The business of 
this company is the manufacture and 
sale of margarine, called in America, 
oleomargarine. 

I previously mentioned Mr. Thom- 
son in a brief editorial, and prom- 
ised then to tell more about him and 
his business later. 

In this man Thomson one finds one 
of those rare personalities which it is 
well worth while to study. He is an 
example of the old adage that a busi- 
ness is but the lengthened shadow of 
aman, 

Mr. Grimstone, the secretary of 
the Craigmillar company, has kindly 
furnished me with a few particulars 
as to the history of margarine in 
general, and of the Craigmillar com- 
pany in particular. This history is 
all the more interesting because it 
gives a valuable example of the 
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breaking down and overcoming of 
prejudice, 

At one time trade in margarine was 
looked upon as being scarcely respect- 
able, while the capital now invested in 
the industry can be reckoned by mil- 
lions, and the article itself, once so 
despised, is now sold openly, and is 
recognized as a real boon to an enor- 
mous number of people. 

The trade in the article was origi- 
nally greatly harmed by the dealers 
and distributers of butterine, as it 
was called, selling it as butter. The 
industry did not flourish because the 
dealers were violating the law that 
Confidence is the Basis of Trade. 
This practice was the immediate 
cause of the legislation to restrict the 
sale of margarine, although probably 
the legislation was influenced by the 
agricultural interests, who naturally 
wished to restrict the sale of an arti- 
cle which was competitive to butter. 
Yet despite these restrictions, the 
consumption of margarine in Britain 
is now over 3000 tons weekly. 

Mr. Thomson was the pioneer of 
the industry in the United Kingdom. 
The small building in which he 
started the manufacture in 1884 still 
forms part of the present large fac- 
tory at Craigmillar. 

Mr. Thomson's ideal was “Quality,” 
and he has ever sought to keep the 
standard of his product at the very 
highest, sparing no pains to achieve 
this. He personally supervised and 
directed the actual manufacturing, 
as well as conducted the business 
generally, and in nothing was he more 
particular than in being sure the qual- 
ity of the materials used was always 
the best, and also that the machinery 
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and equipment of the factory were 
kept at the greatest efficiency. 

This policy had its reward in the 
steadily increasing turnover, and in 
1891 a limited company was formed, 
which has continued to carry on the 
business up to the present time. Mr. 
Thomson has been the managing di- 
rector and controlling influence right 
through, 

Two factors were responsible for 
the continuous progress of the mar- 
garine industry; first, the frequent 
legislation which forced on manu- 
facturers the necessity of using im- 
proved methods to keep up quality 
against the restrictions imposed by 
law; and second, the discovery of 
new edible fats, which to some ex- 
tent have revolutionized the trade, 

The original margarine or butter- 
ine, as invented by a French chemist, 
was a mixture of refined beef fat with 
milk. Before the second act of Par- 
Hament, which restricted the use of 
butter in margarine, this beef fat 
mixture might contain as much pure 
butter as the maker chose to put in, 
or the public would pay for. Since 
then no margarine can contain more 
than 10 per cent. of pure butter, This 
meant that a better quality of mar- 
garine had to be made in order to ob- 
tain a buttery flavor from other means 
than incorporating a large propor- 
tion of pure butter in the mixture. 
This was done by improving the milk 
with which the fat was churned. 

The Craigmillar company was one 
of the first to adopt this new method 
of treating the milk, whereby a but- 
tery flavor was imparted to the mar- 
garine without the use of butter. 

Equally they have always been 
ready to consider the use of other 
materials where these promised fur- 
ther improvements in quality. While 
beef fat still remains an important 
ingredient, many other fats are now 
used in the making of margarine. In 
recent years the use of cocoanut oil, 
which has been brought to a high de- 
gree of refinement, has made a great 
difference in the manufactured article 
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and as this vegetable fat is generally 
much cheaper than at the mar- 
garine turned out by it has command- 
ed an enormous sale both on account 
of its cheap price and its sweetness 
of flavor. 

The history of The Craigmillar 
Creamery Co., Ltd. covering as it 
does the period embracing all these 
changes, has not been without inci- 
dent. Difficulties have had to be over- 
come, not only due to the need for 
keeping up with the times with new 
methods but also due to the changing 
conditions of distribution. At one 
time sales were made principally to 
wholesale merchants who distributed 
to the retail shopkeepers. Later, 
these retailers were supplied direct 
by the manufacturers, while a fur- 
ther development has been the estab- 
lishing of shops by the manufacturer 
himself. 


These changes have made it neces- 
sary for the Craigmillar firm to be 
constantly on the alert to find the 
proper outlet for their goods. 

Very early in their history they de- 
cided to sell their goods direct to the 
shopkeepers, and although now they 
have neither retail shops of their own 
nor any interest in such, they have 
been practically unhurt by the change 
in the retailing of margarine because 
the bulk of their trade has always 
been among the bakers. Thus the 
shifting of the trade from the single 
shop grocer who used to sell all the 
margarine the public used, into the 
hands of the manufacturers and large 
company shops, has affected the 
Craigmillar trade but slightly. On 
the contrary, during part of the period 
that has witnessed this change the 
Craigmillar trade has increased by 
leaps and bounds, the turnover in 
1912 being more than double what it 
was just seven years before. 

Situated as they are near Edin- 
burgh, famous for its bakers the 
world over, it has no doubt been the 
result of experiences gained in meet- 
ing their local baker friends’ require- 
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ments that their trade has largely de- 
veloped into that of specialists in 
bakery margarine. The increasing 
demand for margarine among bakers 
consequent on the disappearance to 
a large extent of the prejudice 
against the name, coupled with the 
special suitability of the Craigmillar 
product have made its name a house- 
hold one among bakers all over the 
country, and accounts to a great ex- 
tent for the magnificent increase in 
its output. 

These increases, of course, could 
not have been made by quality alone. 
Buyers had to be told where to get 
the margarine they were looking for. 
Mr. Thomson understands full well 
the value of good advertising. I have 
before me an advertisement of Mr. 
Thomson’s for “Apple Blossom” 
margarine, and shall make a few 
comments on this particular adver- 
tisement of Mr. Thomson's. 


It is a folder slip intended to be 
placed on grocers’ counters. On the 
outside of the folder the word “Mar- 
garine” does not appear, and the cus- 
tomer cannot tell with what the slip 
is concerned until he opens it, 


The outside of this slip is eminent- 
ly adapted for getting the favorable 
attention of the customer. All that 
appears on the outside is a beautifully 
printed spray of pink apple blossoms, 
and just the two words, “Apple Blos- 
som.” At once there is aroused in 
the customer’s mind a positive sug- 
gestion of sweetness and freshness by 
this charming spray of flowers. But- 
ter, of course, has a suggestion of 
pastoral sweetness with it, but Mr. 
Thomson’s desire is to connect sweet- 
ness with margarine. Hence, the ex- 
terior of this folder. 


The favorable attention of the cus- 
tomer thus aroused by the slip, he or 
she naturally opens it to see what it 
is about, and then for the first time 
discovers that it refers to mar- 
garine. I give the interior of the ad- 
vertisement in full: 
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APPLE Blossom Maraarine—Is made from 
specially selected Butter, Milk and Oleo. It 
1s impossible to make a better article, and is 
practicaily Butter in all but name. This 
brand is made under the special supervi- 
sion of our Managing Director, and every 
genuine packet bears his signature, 


One Moment—Have you ever bought the 
highest grade of Margarine it is possible to 
make? Probably not. Why? The price of 
the raw material Oleo we make our "Apple 
Blossom" quality from has sometimes cost 
us upwarda of 8d. per 1b., and special picked 
butter we use has often cost ue 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
and over, bought in wholesale quantities. 
This ia the reason we ask you to pay 11d. 
per Ib. for an article that bas all the mag- 
nificent fresh flavour of newly-churned but- 
ter. We put up this quality daily in special 
air-tight packages fresh from the churne; 
there is no exposure to the alr, smell, or dirt 
before you use it on your own table. The 
package is dainty, don't you think, and the 
contents have the sweet and delicious fla- 
vour of Butter etraight from the churn. 

Please ask your grocer to send you a 
pound today with your household require- 
ments. 


Thanking you in anticipation. 


Tur CRAIOMILLAR CREAMERY Co, Ltd., 
Craigmillar, Midlothian. 


Another excellent advertisement of 
Mr. Thomson’s is this letter from the 
railway company which does most of 
the carrying for the Craigmillar 
company. The original is pen-writ- 
ten, and Mr. Thomson has had it 
duplicated in facsimile. I give the 
letter herewith : 


Tue Norta Barrian RAILWAY Company 
G00D8 DEPARTMENT 
Duddington Station, 
16th August, 1913, 
The Craigmillar Creamery Co., 
Craigmillar. 

Drag Sima: — When comparing our ac- 
counts with previous years I was pleased to 
note a very substantial increase in your July 
account. The increase for carriage charges 
actually amounts to 47%% over last year. 
This is very gratifying and I hope to see a 
still further advance. 

Youra faithfully, 
J. Saaw 


- Our readers will appreciate the 
convincing nature of this testimony 
to the large increase in the sale of the 
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Craigmillar goods, coming as it does 
from a third party. 

Another excellent advertising idea 
of Mr. Thomson's was to supply 
bakers, who are large users of mar- 
garine, with celluloid scrapers for 
seraping their baking tins. The 
scrapers are a useful article and are 
constantly used by the baker, who 
thus has the Craigmillar products, 
which are of course advertised on the 
scraper, kept well before him. 


If I were to give all of the excellent 
advertising methods of the Craigmil- 
lar company, I should take up the 
whole of this number of THE BUSI- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER, but the following 
little paper on advertising in general, 
and on the advertising methods of the 
Craigmillar company in particular, 
Seems to me so interesting that I give 
it in full. It is written by Mr. R. J. 
Thomson, Managing Director of the 
Craigmillar Company. Here it is: 

"Perhaps a few words on the im- 
portant subject of how the Craigmil- 
lar Company did their advertising 
during the years the business has been 
worked up will be of interest to your 
readers. As mentioned in the earlier 
portion of this article, I have always 
treated advertising as one of my hob- 
bies. In fact, there is no subject of 
more importance in any business than 
right advertising. What is meant by 
right advertising is advertising that 
pays the cost of the advertising out 
of the profits earned on the article ad- 
vertised. Without this no advertising 
can be called successful. Of course, 
the advertising expert in any business 
has always to be very careful to keep 
down the cost of the advertising to 
an amount commensurate with the 
amount of business that is being 
done, and one of the least expensive 
ways of advertising is to enclose an 
attractive folder (please note the word 
attractive) in all the invoices and ac- 
counts which are sent out by the firm. 
The special attraction of this from à 
cost point of view is that it costs 
nothing for postage, and if the circu- 
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lar is sufficiently well gotten up and 
the ‘Ginger Talk’ sufficiently strong 
the receiver of the advertisement will 
lay it aside and go through it at his 
leisure after the business rush is over, 
whereas in the case of a representa- 
tive calling he is very apt to be turned 
down with the usual expressions of 
either ‘Not buying to-day,’ ‘Do not 
wish to open another account,’ or 
‘Have no time to speak to you.’ But 
the artistically attractive circular is 
always read, Some of our most suc- 
cessful folders were in the form of 
what we called ‘Village Talks.’ The 
village talks took place between two 
imaginary Scotch characters, which 
were illustrated on the inside pages of 
the circular. One illustration was 
placed at the top and the other at the 
bottom of the circular, and an imagi- 
nary conversation takes place be- 
tween the two Scotch worthies, the 
one being called Sandy and the other 
being called Jamie, These conversa- 
tions usually took the form of discuss- 
ing some topical interest of the day 
with special reference, of course, to 
the merits of Craigmillar Margarine. 
Another form of advertising which 
did not add much to the advertising 
bill was travelers’ advice cards. As 
everyone knows, the usual advice post 
card in black and white is, as a rule, 
thrown away and forgotten, and in 
order to avoid this being done we got 
up several series of attractive post 
cards in colour. One series consisted 
of famous poems by Scott, such as 
‘Lochinvar.’ 


“We also ran a series of Tennyson 
poems and a series of typical repre- 
sentatives of the various regiments in 
the British Army, and sailors in the 
Navy. What happened at the cus- 
tomer’s end was that our travelers 
were often asked to send No. 2 and 
No. 3 of the series so that the col- 
lector could eventually get the whole 
series of these advice cards, naturally 
keeping the buyer in mind of Craig- 
millar instead of the advice card be- 
ing perhaps thrown away in the 
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waste paper basket. As the time 
went on these colored cards lost in- 
terest, and in order to keep up to date 
we published photographs on the 
travelers' advice cards, two of the 
most interesting and successful of 
these series being our present King's 
visit to Edinburgh after the Corona- 
tion; also his Majesty's visit to India. 

“The Indian photographs lent them- 
selves splendidly to pictorial effect. 
Another form of very successful ad- 
vertising was issuing what we call in 
Great Britain giant post cards illus- 
trating the meaning of Free Trade, 
Reciprocity, and other political topics 
of the day in a humorous way where 
no offense could be caused to either 
side of politics, One of the series was 
Mr. Chamberlain giving a fictitious 
political address on Craigmillar mar- 
garine, which was supposed to be 
transmitted by wireless telegraph, 
an illustration of the instrument be- 
ing in the background. These cards 
were so successful in Birmingham, 
Mr. Chamberlain's constituency, that 
many of the grocers put their cards 
in their windows out of respect for 
Mr. Chamberlain. We also distrib- 
uted these post cards in thousands at 
some of Mr. Chamberlain's meetings 
when the feeling was running so 
Strong on Free Trade v. Protection. 
What we have also found very success- 
ful in these giant mail cards are views 
of Scotland in color, such as Loch Lo- 
mond, Loch Achray, Linlithgow Loch, 
and other beauty spots of Scotland 
lending themselves very well to this 
form of advertising, with the chief 
merit of being kept. We have also il- 
lustrated very successfully in color 
bits of old Edinburgh, such as Advo- 
cates' Close, Cardinal Beaton's House, 
ete. 


“What we have found in our busi- 
ness experience is that it is most im- 
portant to have all advertising liter- 
ature, stationery, etc., of the highest 
class that one can afford because nat- 
urally a prospective customer gets his 
first impression from the stationery 
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and advertising literature that may 
be sent him from time to time before 
he makes the acquaintance of the 
business house. Many times we have 
heard an expression such as this, 
'Craigmillar must be an enterprising 
and a good firm to deal with, other- 
wise they could not send out such ex- 
pensive and good advertising matter." 

"We have also sent out booklets 
from time to time. ‘Craigmillar Cas- 
tle and its Surroundings' was the title 
of one. Another was ‘Yachting,’ 
with photographs of the leading 
yachts, when feeling was running s0 
strong regarding the rivalry between 
the American yacht and Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht. In fact, we made the 
‘Shamrock’ a special feature of our 
advertisement. 

“We have no desire to weary the 
reader with long details but no doubt 
it will be of interest to know what 
we at Craigmillar consider one of our 
most successful advertising efforts. 
One of our most successful advertis- 
ing efforts was sending a piece of 
bridescake made with Craigmillar 
Special! Butter Bridescake Margarine 
and done up in the latest style of 
wedding cake box, showing the ef- 
fect of using our margarine in the 
highest class of cake it is possible for 
a baker to make. Along with this 
bridescake and enclosed in the box 
was an invitation card having a 
Scotch thistle in silver on the out- 
Side of the card and the following 
wording: 


THE CRAIGMILLAR CREAMERY C0., LTD. 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY 
AND OO-OPERATION AT THE WEDDING 

OF YOUR CAKES WITH + 
CRAIGMILLAR 
SPECIAL BUTTER CAKE MARGARINE 


This means a Match for Life, as you can judge 
from the rich butter flavour in the 
Enclosed sample of cake. 


CRAIGMILLAE, MIDLOTHIAN 


"These were sent broadcast to the 
Master Bakers and of course resulted 
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in not alone the joke of the baker en- 
joying the advertising idea, but also 
the baker trying to 'sell' his own 
friends and perhaps his family by 
asking them *Who do you think has 
got married,’ etc., etc. 

“The most expensive advertisement 
we ever indulged in was at the time 
when the Master Bakers of Scotland 
held their 21st Anniversary Confer- 
ence in Edinburgh. On this occasion 
we engaged all the four-in-hand con- 
veyances which were to be procured 
in Edinburgh, and we drove all the 
guests who accepted our invitation 
from the North British Hotel in 
Edinburgh down past Holyrood Pal- 
ace, through the Queen's Park out to 
Craigmillar creamery. About 600 ac- 
cepted the invitation and after being 
Shown through the creamery in va- 
rious parties they were again driven 
in the conveyances to Craigmillar 
Castle and entertained there at a 
garden party. We had a large tent 
erected, with tea, coffee, and refresh- 
ments of various kinds, and also 
strawberries and cream, the latter 
being a production of the creamery, 
of course. We also had a band in at- 
tendance and Highland dancing. Af- 
ter the visitors had enjoyed & round 
through Craigmillar Castle they were 
conveyed back ‘to Edinburgh. In 
connection with this visit, a small 
booklet was gotten up giving photo- 
graphs of the various places of inter- 
est during the drive including Dud- 
dingston Loch, Craigmillar Cream- 
ery, Craigmillar Castle, etc., etc., and 
also historical notes on Holyrood Pal- 
ace and the various places of interest 
passed on the drive. These booklets 
were very artistically arranged and 
we posted one to every master baker 
in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
advertising effect was tremendous. 

“We have always been great be- 
lievers in leaving something with the 
prospective buyer wherever our trav- 
eler goes, These can take the form of 
a piece of advertising matter, say a 
recipe for making cakes, biscuits, 
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shortbread or pastry, nicely printed, 
and the recipe put in such a straight- 
forward way that the baker can make 
no mistake when trying it. We also 
believe greatly in leaving, say, a pen- 
knife with our advertisement on it or 
a paper knife, or penholder, or even 
a cigarette case containing cigarettes 
with the words Craigmillar Creamery 
on every cigarette. The important 
point with the cigarettes is to have 
these of the very best quality so that 
the customer can enjoy smoking the 
cigarettes and perhaps pass one on to 
friends in the trade, The idea being 
that the quality of the cigarette being 
80 good reflects on the standing of the 
house offering the cigarette. Quality 
tells its own story. 

“We do not wish to bore the reader 
with more details, but the principle in 
Craigmillar advertising has always 
been: ‘Do not exaggerate in any way 
in your advertisements the quality of 
your goods, Let your goods always 
be a little better than the advertise- 
ment, and the chances are you make 
a customer for life. Dishonest ad- 
vertising will always react on the 
advertiser’.” 

Besides realizing the importance of 
salesmanship by the written method, 
i. e., advertising, Mr. Thomson rea- 
lized the importance, also, of efficient 
machine power. But above all, he 
realized the importance of efficient 
Man Power, upon which, in final anal- 
ysis, the two other kinds of human 
power, Machine Power and Money 
Power, depend. 

Sometimes I have come across 
directors in firms who have said to 
me, “Yes, Mr, Sheldon, but if we in- 
erease the efficiency of our men, and 
make them worth a higher wage, 
they will then leave us, and get other 
situations.” 

I answer that my experience is 
just the reverse of this, and that 
when we train men to increase their 
efficiency, we find that we increase 
their loyalty to their employers. This 
is also Mr. Thomson’s experience. 
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He set himself to build up a force of 
efficient salesmen. He found that 
young men trained in the office of the 
firm, where, beginning as juniors, 
they go through all the stages of the 
inside work and thus get an insight 
into the business they could not other- 
wise get, make salesmen who are full 
of loyalty, enthusiasm, and ability to 
succeed. 

The Craigmillar business has been 
built up by attention to Q plus Q plus 
M — that is, Quantity, plus Quality, 
plus Mode. The article which the 
Craigmillar company sells is cheap, 
and a boon to thousands of people who 
cannot afford to buy butter. The 
quality is the finest obtainable by 
adopting all up-to-date methods and 
improvements, and so far as Mode is 
concerned—to which Mr. Thomson's 
good salesmen and good advertising 
attend — the  Craigmillar company 
could not easily be surpassed. 

A business built on such a founda- 
tion is not only a permanent one, but 
it must be a progressive and a suc- 
cessful one. 


Mr. R. J. Thomson is a living dy- 
namo of moral courage. I have met 
with few if any men who are better 
examples of the power of fearless 
conviction. Mr. Thomson believes in 
margarine. He also believes in him- 
self. He also believes in humanity. 
He is not only a great salesman by 
the written method, but he is a great 
personal salesman. 

Several years ago he became a con- 
vert to Christian Science. He knows 
that there is more or less of preju- 
dice against the Christian Scientist, 
but he doesn’t care about that. He 
believes in Christian Science, and he 
doesn’t care who knows it. Further- 
more, he lives and practices Chris- 
tian Science. He literally “treats” his 
business. 

He no longer has the time or oppor- 
tunity to do much personal selling, 
but he is not above going out to show 
the boys how to do it once in a while. 
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He went to London at one time, and 
called in to see an old customer of the 
house. The manager upon whom he 
called had been drinking too much of 
something besides creamery produce, 
and happened to be in a very ill hu- 
mor. He was very rude to Mr. Thom- 
son, in fact, quite insulting, and he 
added injury to insult by heaping 
on insults in the presence of some 
members of the staff. Mr. Thomson 
rarely gets angry but he does feel on 
occasion righteous indignation. This 
was one of the occasions. He listened 
to the insults for a little while—not 
very long—and then informed the 
manager that he evidently did not 
want any margarine, but that what 
he wanted was a good thrashing, and 
that if he would just come out into 
the middle of the floor he would give 
him the best he had ever had. This 
astonished the manager. He quieted 
down, and refused to accept the chal- 
lenge, whereupon Mr. Thomson in- 
formed him that the Craigmillar com- 
pany wanted no more of his business, 
and would not sell him goods under 
any circumstances. This incident 
happened before Mr. Thomson took 
an interest in Christian Science. 


Did I hear you say that this was 
not good salesmanship? If so, take it 
back. Mr. Thomson is quick in per- 
ception, and had sensed the situation. 
That firm failed in less than a year, 
and Mr. Thomson, by refusing to sell 
the man any more goods, saved the 
Craigmillar company from quite a 
considerable loss. 

Mr. Thomson has plenty of tact 
when it is necessary. He once called 
upon a customer who was extremely 
uncivil, and told Mr. Thomson he was 
altogether too busy to talk to him. 
Mr. Thomson expressed his regret, 
telling him he had come quite a long 
way for the purpose of seeing him. 
He did not argue the question further, 
but neither did he retire. In the 
presence of the busy man he took up 
a newspaper, went over to the win- 
dow, sat down in a chair, and began 
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to read. After a little while the busy 
man asked him what he was doing. 
He told him that he was waiting until 
he had time to see him, repeating the 
Statement that he had come a long 
way, and could not afford to go away 
without seeing him, even though he 
had to remain there two days. Where- 
upon Mr. Busyman instantly dis- 
covered that he had time to talk with 
him a little while right then, the re- 
sult being the placing of quite a good 
order and the beginning of an ac- 
count covering several years. 


Mr. Thomson came into the man- 
agement of the business of which he 
is the moving spirit, when it was very 
smail. It is now very large. His life 
and his business teach a lesson which 
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Think health, and health will find you 
As certain as the day, 

And pain will lag behind you 
And lose you on the way. 


Think love, and love will meet you 


all business men, everywhere can 
study to advantage. 


I have given in this editorial quite 
a number of the children of the fertile 
brain of Mr. Thomson in the form of 
specific advertisements of his goods. 
If you are interested in advertising, 
I would suggest that you write to the 
Craigmillar company and ask for 
some samples of their circulars, book- 
lets, and so forth. You may not want 
to buy any margarine, but if you are 
keen on advertising, Mr. Thomson 
will be glad to send some of these 
booklets to you. By the way, it is no 
wonder that Mr. Thomson is so good 
an advertiser. He is a keen student 
of “The Fra,” and “The Philistine,” 
is a member of the Immortals, and 
believes in Hubbard, 


And go where'er you go, 
And fate can no more treat you 


Like some malicious foe. 


Think joy, and joy will hear you, 
For thoughts are always heard, 


And it shall nestle near you 
Like some contented bird. 


1 
3 
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Whate'er your sad condition, 
What'er your woes or pains, 

Bright thoughts shall bring fruition 
As surely as God reigns. 


— ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Building Confidence ¿n Business 


By HARRY N. TOLLES, Vice-President of the Sheldon Schools 


Here is an address of vital importance 
delivered before the Rotary Clubs of Kansas 
City, Buffalo, Chicago and Saint Louis 


TENN  € *ED 


€€ UILDING Confidence in Busi- 
ness" is a subject in which ev- 
ery Rotarian is interested. It 
applies alike to the retailer, the whole- 
saler, and the manufacturer. The pro- 
fessional man as 
well as the sales- 
man builds his 
business through 
confidence. 

The Law of 
Confidence is the 
greatest law 
that operates in 
the business 
world. We can 
all agree that 
there are funda- 
mental laws, | 
truths and prin- 
ciples in busi- 
ness success, just 
as laws which 
govern in the | 
physieal and the 
natural world. 
Those who suc- 
ceed must of ne- 
cessity obey 
consciously or 
unconsciously 
nature’s human 
nature laws. 

I like to state 
the Law of Con- 
fidence this way : 
“Every word a 
man speaks, every act that he per- 
forms, every thought that he thinks, 
either adds to or subtracts from con- 
fidence in business.” There is not a 
single employee connected with any 
organization that is represented here 
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today who can go home tonight and 
sit around that little family circle 
with nobody there but the loved ones 
and say a knocking or disparaging 
word about his fellow employees, his 
firm, about the 
management of 
the business, 
about the busi- 
ness itself, or 
about the buy- 
ing public, and 
go back on the 
job to-morrow 
and do as good a 
day’s work as if 
he had not said 
it.Why? Because 
I firmly believe 
that thoughts 
are things, and 
they influence 
our feelings and 
our feelings are 
expressed in our 
conduct. 

You have not 
aman represent- 
ing your house 
but that the 
quality of the 
goods and your 
Serviceis judged 
| bytheamountof 
confidence that 
the people have 
in that repre- 
sentative. If I believe in you, then I 
will believe in your merchandising. 
If you believe in me and I represent 
an institution seeking to sel you 
Something, you are going to judge 
the service of my institution and 
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its goods by your confidence in 
Tolles. 

And so today what you get from 
this talk is going very largely to de- 
pend upon the confidence you have in 
the speaker, and, Mr. Chairman, if 
you will permit, I will try a test. If 
you lack confidence in what I have to 
say, we might just as well save your 
time and mine by stopping right here. 

Suppose I should tell you that I 
have something in my pocket that I 
have never seen and you have never 
seen and no one has ever seen, how 
many of you would believe me, sim- 
ply because Tolles said so? Let us 
see the hands. 

(Only two or three were raised.) 

I am going to take it out of my 
pocket and show you something that 
you have never seen, I have never 
seen and no one has ever seen, You 
can go home and tell your family that 
you actually saw something today 
that you had never seen before. 

Now, that thing will disappear, I 
will never see it again and nobody 
will ever see it again. Let us see the 
hands on that. How many can be- 
lieve that? 

(Just a few hands were raised.) 

(The speaker then took from his 
pocket an almond, broke the shell and 
said:) 

I hold here a kernel of an almond 
that sees the light of day for the first 
time. No one has ever seen it before. 
So I have actually shown you some- 
thing you have never seen before. 
Although you may have seen some- 
thing similar to it, you never saw this 
one before. It now disappears (eat- 
ing it). You will never see it again, 
I will never see it again, and no one 
will ever see it again. (Laughter.) 

Now I have a purpose in using that 
simple illustration. In the first place 
no salesman has any right to make a 
statement that he cannot back up, and 
if he makes a statement which is be- 
yond the experience of the prospec- 
tive purchaser, he should prove his 
point before he proceeds. 
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Further, no man has any right in 
business to express an idea in terms 
which the man receiving the idea can- 
not understand; in other words, if 
you speak German and I speak 
French, I cannot tell you anything 
until I can speak German. And so, 
therefore, the salesman wants to be 
able to put himself in the position of 
using the vernacular of his customer. 


A BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION 
To illustrate the points in "building 


confidence in business" I am drawing 
this outline on the blackboard here. 


Your business can be presented by 
these three circles. The outer one 
(the B. B. circle) is business building. 
Defined, "business building is the 
power to," do just two things, “make 
permanent and profitable patrons." 
There is no use trying to do business 
if we cannot build a permanent trade. 

On the question of “profitableness” 
I stand committed to this proposition, 
that the man who cuts the price be- 
low the legitimate mark—all that he 
cuts off is one hundred per cent. pro- 
fit as he does not cut off anything 
from the cost but all from the profit 
side—admits that he is not a big 
enough salesman to get the price to 
which he is legitimately entitled. It 
is an admission right on the face of it. 
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This second circle represents sales- 
manship. Salesmanship, as you all 
know, after having heard Mr. Shel- 
don so many times, and many of you 
are students of his philosophy, sales- 
manship is the power to persuade 
people, It is the power of getting the 
other fellow to think the way we want 
him to think. 


If you have a form on which your 
salesmen report the orders taken and 
one of your salesmen goes around to 
these various stores and simply takes 
the order off the hook, so to speak, 
and does not actually persuade some- 
body to purchase something, teach 
that salesman to be honest, have him 
scratch out that word “salesman” and 
write “order taker” down at the bot- 
tom, right under his signature. 


I maintain that persuasion is a uni- 
versal principle; that it applies in 
every human relationship. The 
preacher as he stands before his con- 
gregation is a persuader — a sales- 
man; the lawyer as he stands before 
the judge and the jury is a persuader; 
the doctor as he stands at the bedside 
is a persuader, selling his services; 
the stenographer as she sits in front 
of her machine is a persuader; and 
what they receive in payment is in 
proportion to the quality and quan- 
tity of the goods or service that they 
are able to deliver. They, also, are 
working on a commission basis of 
payment. 


In fact, I believe that matrimony is 
a sales game. I have tried it. I say 
sometimes if I had known one-half as 
much about salesmanship during my 
courtship days as I do now (and I 
don't claim to know it all), I could 
have landed my prospect in half the 
time. It took me ten years to land 
my prospect. (Laughter.) 


Here it is (referring to the black- 
board), simply the power to persuade 
people to purchase at a profit that 
which is for sale. The longest defini- 
tion I have ever had of this applied 
to a particular line of business was 
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by the California Fruit Canners’ As- 
sociation in San Francisco which hon- 
ored me by closing down their estab- 
lishment for two hours one afternoon 
to give me an opportunity to talk to 
their employees on this subject of 
salesmanship. I had pointed out that 
insurance men say that “salesman- 
ship is the power to persuade plenty 
of people to purchase policies at a 
profit; that down in Fort Wayne the 
Packard Piano Company tell their 
salesmen that “salesmanship is the 
power to persuade people to purchase 
Packard Player Pianos at a profit,” 
and the canning people came along 
with this definition that “salesman- 
ship is the power to persuade plenty 
of people to pleasurably purchase pre- 
served peaches, pears, plums, prunes, 
pineapples, peanuts, etc." 

The body of your business is “busi- 
ness building”; that life blood is 
salesmanship’ but the heart that 
pumps this life blood of salesmanship 
into the body of pusineas building is 
“service.” (The big S. 

Now that is not a new principle. In 
fact, Mr. Sheldon does not say that he 
has “created anything new.” He has 
discovered and correlated a lot of fun- 
damental laws and principles that do 
apply in every man's business. The 
Master in Galile announced that 
principle of service when he said: 
“Let him who would be the greatest 
among you be the servant of all.” 

Business Building, Salesmanship 
and Service have to do mainly with 
tlie things that take place within the 
four walls of the institution — I wish 
to speak mainly today of those things 
that make for Confidence building 
outside of the institution. 


THE TEST OF A GOOD "AD" 

The real test of a good advertise- 
ment is: "Does it gain or destroy 
confidence?" In one of the Chicago 
city papers, I saw an advertisement 
which read like this: “Most Star- 
Ung of All Drug Sales.” Then it 
said: 


"Lease gone, stock must go," 
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a good strong statement, Then under 
it: "Everything sacrificed at fifty 
per cent. or better." Then in brack- 
ets a 10 cent article of some patent 
medicine of some kind or other as an 
illustration was shown at half price, 
but the very next quotation was a 50 
cent article for 29 cents. “Fifty per 
cent. or under!" 

There were only two articles in the 
whole list that were as low as 50 per 


Most Startling! 
of au Drug Sales! 


Stock at % 


paci e fae TUESDAY 


cent. Why, I would not go and do 
business with that man on a bet, and 
you wouldn’t either, because confi- 
dence was destroyed. 

Your advertising deserves your 
best thought. 

Some of the highest salaries paid 
in business today are paid to adver- 
tising men. Do you realize, gentle- 
men, that the price you pay for your 
advertising frequently costs more per 
word than the price of a telegram or 
a cablegram, and yet you will rattle 
off any old thing that comes into your 
mind and hand it to the copy boy 
when he is waiting for it, not apply- 
ing the test of confidence. When you 
write a telegram or a cablegram, what 
do you do? You write it and then 
try to put yourself in the frame of 
mind of the man receiving it and ask 
yourself, "Will he get my true mes- 
sage?" And yet we put up most any 
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sort of thing into our advertising and 
then we say: “Advertising does not 
pay.” 
THE LETTER TEST 

Do you remember the first letter 
you wrote? I do mine—I went to a 
stationery store and bought, not the 
most expensive, because I do not be- 
lieve that correspondence needs to be 
on the most expensive paper, but I 
bought what I thought would best 
represent my idea, went home, went 
up to my room and locked the door. 
Isat down and wrote the first letter 
and looked at it, and then the second 
and the third. I wrote four letters 
and laid them side by side and finally 
picked up one I thought would carry 
the message best. Then I carefully 
folded the letter, put it in an envelope 
and stamped it and then I addressed 
it very neatly, the very best I could. 
I sealed it and carried it to the letter 
box and dropped it. That was as far 
as I could go. I was sorry I could 
not go any further at that time. 
(Laughter.) 


What was I doing? All I was seek- 
ing to do was to establish confidence 
in the mind of that young lady. And 
yet, the word of an expensive corres- 
pondent is often destroyed by a two 
dollar and a half a week office boy in 
folding and enclosing the mail in a 
slip-shod fashion. I maintain that a 
letter should be carefully spaced, cor- 
rectly spelled and well paragraphed; 
I like to see a letter equal in white 
margins all the way around, just as 
if it was put into a frame, an equal 
amount of white space all the way 
around, Now what often happens. 
It is given to the office boy and he 
slams it into an envelope any old way 
to get it in and get home before bed 
time (by poor and thoughtless man- 
agement his mail often does not get 
to the boy before closing time) some- 
times as bad as this one here, and 
sometimes even worse (holding up an 
irregularly folded letter). 


After making an address in a Mis- 
souri town one night, the secretary of 
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the Y. M. C. A. asked me if I would 
not come around to see him. I called 
on him the next morning. He showed 
me the correspondence from a num- 
ber of concerns. He said, "I got a 
letter just the other day from a St. 
Louis furniture house with which I 
thought we would close. I put their 
letter away in the desk here," and he 
took it out saying, "and I did not un- 
derstand why I could not trust them 
with my business until I heard your 
talk last night" He gave me the let- 
ter which I have yet as a horrible ex- 
ample. It was badly folded. 
Confidence destroyed. Why? Be- 
cause, as he said to me: “Mr. Tolles, 
if that man is not more careful with 
the letter before he gets the business, 
what will he do after he gets the busi- 
ness? I could well expect that some- 
thing would be short, the furniture 
would be scratched in delivery or not 
properly handled in some way." Con- 
fidence is the basis of correspondence. 


WINDOWS THE EYES OF THE STORE 


Next comes the window display. 
Your window displays, I may say, are 
the eyes of your institution. You and 
I do not like to do business with a 
blear-eyed man. I was going down 
the street one evening in Salt Lake 
City and I saw the sign “Par excel- 
lence" in electric light. I thought, I 
would like to see what that excellent 
establishment was. The next day I 
went in and it was a house furnishing 
institution, with a splendid stock, 
well displayed, but there was some- 
thing that did not impress me very 
favorably as I entered the store. To 
the right was a window that looked 
as though it had not been cleaned and 
retrimmed for two months. It was 
full of dead flies and dust and dirt. I 
tell you sufficient attention as a rule 
is not being paid to window decora- 
tion. It was in Chicago I saw a win- 
dow with a placard down at the bot- 
tom which said, “We do not keep all 
of our stock in the window." Many 
Stores keep too much in the window. 
A few items or perhaps just a single 
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article, well displayed in a clean, neat 
window, gets Confidence — think of 
the thousands passing the store who 
might be brought inside by the right 
kind of window display persuasion. 


TELEPHONE OPPORTUNITIES 


Next is the telephone, It is a great 
assistant to bigger business, and yet 
I have heard business man after busi- 
ness man say, “I wish I could kick the 
thing out.” You pick up the “phone” 
and you hear something like this: 
“Hello! what do you want? No!! 
We can't do that! ! Good bye.” 

Do you realize why the girls in the 
telephone system right here in this 
city are trained to always use the up- 
ward inflection of the voice instead of 
the downward? Because it is much 
more pleasing than is the downward 
inflection. I tell you that over the 
telephone we should use the most cul- 
tured well trained voice. Test your 
own service and see the kind your 
patrons receive from your office. 

I met a young man in Los Angel 
who went out there from Philadel- 
phia. He was a consumptive and was 
flat on his back. He was up against 
it—a Sheldon student, by the way. 
He must find some way of paying his 
room rent. So he had an extension 
telephone put alongside of his cot on 
his sleeping porch, and over that tele- 
phone he commenced to do business, 
He conceived the idea of organizing 
a company to use trained salesmen 
and sell all sorts of things over the 
telephone. He took up an old laun- 
dry route, that could not support 
even one wagon. New business was 
solicited over the telephone by this 
man until the firm had to cut the route 
in two, and then they cut it again, 
thus finally making four routes out of 
a route that was not sufficient for one. 

In our Executive Club of Chicago 
we heard a man tell about how he sold 
coal by the carload for 150 miles 
around Chicago over the long distance 
telephone. I tell you, gentlemen, we 
are not getting ten per cent. efficiency 
out of the telephone that is on our 
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desk. Confidence can be destroyed or 
helped through the telephone. 

THE DELIVERY A BUSINESS ASSET 

We come now to delivering the 
goods. Many a good institution, well 
represented with good service and 
good goods has lost business because 
of the delivery by a rawboned horse 
that has not seen a square meal since 
he arrived in town, with a harness 
broken and tied together with strings 
and an old wagon that rattles hope- 
lessly. Billboard advertising pays, 
they say. I believe it does, but do you 
realize, gentlemen, that your delivery 
wagon is a billboard going up and 
down the street advertising you and 
your institution all the time, either for 
the good or for the bad? 


WATCH THE BILLING 


In Philadelphia I went into a man’s 
office, the proprietor of a big firm. He 
was going over a great stack of bills 


personally. I said, “Do you mean to 
tell me that you check over every bill 
that goes out?" He said, “Not a bill 
goes out of this institution unless I 
see it." I said, "How do you account 
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for that?" He replied, “Well, I will 
tell you. You know that these people 
have my goods and my money also, 
and I want the money. If there is 
anything inaccurate or anything re- 
pellent, they will hold up the bill. It 
gives them an excuse to delay pay- 
ment.” Confidence is either lost or 
destroyed through the billing. 


Now I want to give you a little 
further illustration on the board here. 
Confidence is the unseen. If you will 
allow this to represent the pyramid; 
I call this the whirligig of business. 
The unseen part in this service is con- 
fidence. That rests upon personality, 
not good looks and good clothes, — 
sometimes they help, sometimes they 
hinder. Personality is that which 
rings true in a man’s voice, it is what 
flashes sincerity in his eye; that 
which in every word and deed of the 
man is calculated to do just one thing, 
and that thing is to build confidence 
in the minds of the people with whom 
he associates. 

Personality; what does that rest 
upon? That rests upon the mind and 
the body of the individual. True edu- 
cation is the enrichment or the devel. 
opment of the entire man, body, mind 
and soul, through a process of proper 
food and proper exercise. I empha- 
size these words, proper food, because 
I think there is a great point there. 
Too many business men are feeding 
their minds upon husks. They are not 
consistently and carefully putting the 
right kind of mental food into their 
minds. 

I just want to say on this question 
of proper feeding — what does it do? 
It develops the body and it develops 
the mind. Truly educate the muscle 
and you develop the physical man. 
Truly educate the mind and you de- 
velop the mental man. That develops 
a strong personality, and it is that 
strong personality, the development 
of the physical man and of the 
mental man that helps us to increase 
our power to serve— “He profits 
most who serves best," and that in- 
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creases the "salesmanship," and in 
that way we build a bigger business, 
or more profits and more permanent 
business, 

Now, about this mental feeding. I 
have some very strong convictions on 
the subject of the right kind of men- 
tal food. I maintain that if I pass a 
glass of carbolic acid around and 
every man here drinks from it, all 
must pay the penalty by death. Some 
people say, "If you don't know it, it 
won't hurt you," but I affirm that it 
makes no difference whether you 
know it or not, if you drink carbolic 
acid you will suffer the consequence. 
I am not permitted to give you car- 
bolic acid. There is a law that holds 
me responsible for the poisoning of 
& physical man, but I can tell you a 
dirty, vile, filthy story and there is 
no law in this land that can touch me. 

In Battle Creek one night I was 
talking along this line to the em- 
ployees of the largest dey ent 
store in the city. I said: “Just this 
afternoon I heard a story and I 
would give twenty-five dollars if I 
had never heard it! If I tell you that 
story I poison your mind and there 
might be many here foolish enough 
to take up the story and pass it on 
and on, and we do not know how far 
the story would go. I am going to 
perform a service to mankind by 
stopping it right here. I will never 
repeat it." 

Well, I talked pretty emphatically 
for some time and then I returned to 
the hotel and went directly to my 
room. Scarcely had I seated myself 
to read when a knock came at the door 
and I said “Come in,” and there stood 
in the doorway the man that had told 
me that story. In a flash I realized 
for the first time that that fellow was 
in my audience that night and heard 
me tell about the story. I thought 
he stood there several minutes, it may 
have been for just a part of a second, 
but he came forward and grabbed my 
hand and clenched it. I thought he 
would smash it. Then after another 
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tremendous pause, he said: “Mr. 
Tolles, that was the best lesson I ever 
had in my life. I promise you that I 
will never be a party to repeating 
that story or any other story like it 
again.” 

Gentlemen, all that you and I are 
and all that your employees are is a 
total of all of the things that we have 
heard, seen, smelt, tasted or touched, 
plus the use that we have made of 
those things, from our birth up to the . 
present moment. If that is true, the 
five physical senses can be likened to 
photographing machines, moving pic- 
ture photographing machines, if you 
please. All the time we are awake 
they are constantly making their im- 
pressions, millions of them a day, and 
if that is true, why in the name of 
heaven would & man consciously take 
that moving picture five-lens machine 
down an alley around the corner and 
into a place where he knows he is go- 
ing to get poisonous mental food? 


I determined, gentlemen, that night, 
after a half hour's talk with that fel- 
low—we had a heart-to-heart talk— 
that I was going to use every bit of 
influence and power that I have with 
men, if I have any at all, in the car- 
rying of the pure mental food mes- 
sages to men. 


'There is a lot being said over the 
country abóut pure physieal food; 
laws are being made. I believe that 
one of the greatest movements that 
could be started in this day and age 
is one for pure mental food, and 
wherever I have a chance I talk 
about it. In fact, I am starting a 
movement along this line, and I am 
asking for backers of the movement. 
I do not ask you for a penny. I do 
not ask any expression from you of 
any character. All I ask you to do 
is to put in operation the thought and 
use your influence to the end of hu- 
man betterment. 


Back of the advertising, the cor- 


respondence, the telephone, the win- 
dow display, the delivery, the billing, 
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the service, salesmanship of the in- 
stitution, and the business building 
is a living human being that is sus- 
ceptible of higher development — 
Every man from the proprietor down 
can grow greatly if he will but feed 
the mind and body on proper food 
and exercise correctly. The greatest 
opportunity in business today lies in 
the expansion of the man-power of 
the units in the institution. 

One of the officers of the steel trust 
told me a week or two ago, “I believe 
the time is coming when the insti- 
tutions are going to be forced to edu- 
cate their people, not from an altru- 
istie standpoint, but from a money- 
making standpoint. The greatest 
asset any man has in his business is 
his man-power.” 

It is the greatest asset in any busi- 
ness, 

We have had no time for story tell- 
ing today. In closing I call your at- 


SAN SARA 


Don't be Afraid of a “Call Down" 


Don't look sore and disgruntled when the boss has “called 
you down,” or immediately turn to a fellow-employee and 
commence to discuss the boss’ faults and how little he knows 


about this or that. 


Go off by yourself for a few minutes; think it over from a 
general, not personal, standpoint. See if after all it wasn’t 
some fault of your own or of your work that brought out the 


“call down.” 


The boss, you know, is usually the man who knows 
more about the job than the employee, or he wouldn’t be boss. 
There are always two or three ways to do a job—"'leave 
it to him” to know the best way. You should even be glad of 
the “call down,” because it points out a better way you could 


be doing that work. 


The man who turns a “call down" into a helping hint is 
the man who will get the raise and whom the world is looking 


for every day. 
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tention to an old Arabian proverb 
which reads: 

“Man is four: 

“He who knows and knows that he 
knows; he is wise. Follow him. 

"He who knows and knows not 
id he knows, he i8 asleep; awaken 


(There are lots of employees who 
are asleep and they just need a little 
awakening.) 

“He who knows not and knows not 
thal he knows not, he is a fool; shun 

im, 

“He who knows not and knows that 
he knows not; he is a child; teach 
him.” 

All wisdom 


comes, gentlemen, 


when we are willing to humble our- 
selves as little children, recognizing 
that we can learn from one another. 
I am glad to observe that this spirit 
is becoming more and more prevalent 
in the Rotary club movement. 


—THOMAS RIEGER 
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The Individual as a Power Plant 


By MELVILLE W. MIX 
President Dodge Manufacturing Company 


LAW 


The wear and care of your physical power 
plant, scientifically discussed, with some 
excellent points on efficiency of man power 


SRSA AGHA WBN an 


HE modern scientific and eco- 
nomical development of power 
and its utilization in the me- 
chanical field needs no illumination 
by me at this time. You come in con- 
tact with it in some form or other ev- 
ery day of your lives. 

I am not certain 
as to whether the 
basis of my remarks 
should be the indi- 
vidual as a power 
plant, or the power 
plant as an indi- 
vidual. 

If there could be 
a mechanical spirit 
or soul, an elemen- 
tary unseen con- 
trolling force which 
with the grace of 
God and the power 
to think, I would 
prefer from my me- 
chanical training, 
to discuss the power 
plant rather than 
the individual. 

I know more 
about power plants 
than I do of individuals. All indi- 
viduals know more about the fixed 
tangible things than they do about the 
spiritual things. We pay more atten- 
tion to the material things because 
we can test out the properties there- 
of; we can control those forces in a 
known way and record as well as 
compare results. Motional efficien- 
cies are more tractable than the 
emotional. 
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The spiritual forces are not tan- 


gible; they may seem to be con- 
trollable; we think we can control 
them, but, banish the thought; they 
have the power of control only with- 
in themselves, We put so many 
tons of coal under a 
given size and stan- 
dard of boiler in ten 
hours and may ex- 
pet a certain 
amount of horse 
power in steam as a 
result, This may be 
varied, however, by 
the quality of coal 
used; by how it is 
fed; by the quality 
of water supplied 
for evaporation; by 
the condition of the 
draft in the furnace 
or in the stack, by 
the manner in 
which the waste or 
ashes are removed, 
and in numerous 
other controllable 
ways, the expected 
results may not be what we calculate. 

After the generation of the ateam, 
it must be conveyed to the engine, 
and from the engine to the shaft, or 
machine—and again from the central 
power stations to the various points 
of use. From the coal in the mine 
or the oil in the well to the whirling 
machine, or trolley car, the way is be- 
set with chances for dissipation by 
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waste, or by incorrect methods, that 
Are within: the: control of the human 
rain. 


Much time might be spent in de- 
tailing these conditions and burden- 
ing you with mechanical terms and 
practices which would only be unin- 
teresting and beg the real question. 
You have been in boiler and engine 
rooms where steam was leaking at 
every joint, every moving part was 
groaning and jumping, giving every 
evidence of waste that even to a lay- 
man seemed appalling. No matter 
how hard or skillfully the boiler was 
fired—the waste continued and every 
working part was “on the hill” and 
strained to the limit. A few thought- 
ful repairs would have stopped the 
waste. Somewhere, someone was 
asleep on the job. More money was 
being lost daily in coal and effort 
than would have paid for the repairs, 
but the moving spirit was lacking. 


You have seen coal used that 
wouldn’t make steam because of its 
impurities,—perhaps you have tried 
it in your own furnace. A false 
economy or ignorance in purchasing 
causes a big loss as against coal con- 
taining more energy or heat units to 
the ton. It is a matter of knowledge 
and selection; somebody was asleep 
on this job; there was a spirit lack- 
ing that would have improved the re- 
sults of that power plant. 

Taken all in all, the master mind 
controls whether in mechanical or 
spiritual things. Our bodies are 
power plants. If we do not provide 
good fuel in the shape of wholesome 
food at proper intervals—taking care 
not to overcharge the furnace by 
overfeeding, not to smother the fire 
by excess charges of fuel—we do not 
get good results. 


There is no mechanical stoker for 
the human body, and the quality of 
steam produced corresponds entirely 
with the wisdom and common sense 
we use in keeping the boiler in good 
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condition from day to day and sup- 
plying the right fuel in the right way. 

Efficiency has been defined as the 
relation between what is and what 
ought to be. In other words, it deals 
with a standard and measures the 
performance by that standard. We 
cannot ignore standards and be suc- 
cessful, or at least we cannot meas- 
ure performance without first estab- 
lishing the standard, This may not 
be the final standard, but we attain 
better results through improving 
our methods and facilities. We may 
re-establish the standards from time 
to time, and thus progress along 
sane, rational lines, playing against 
a new bogey, as it were, as we acquire 
proficiency in the golf links of life. 

There was a time when a boiler 
was doing good work to produce one 
horse power of steam for one hour 
with 12 pounds of coal; it is now 
done in many modern plants with 
814 to 4 lbs, of coal. 

The life insurance is, without 
doubt, the best defined efficiency busi- 
ness in the world. In fact, it is not 
a business as at present conducted; 
it is a cinch. Tt takes no chances, 
every detail has been developed 
through a series of standards of the 
widest experience and calculation. 


The companies do not take much 
risk on the present schedule of rates 
and standards of examination. The 
bet made on a man's life is a safe 
one, for it is established on averages 
worked out from a hundred thousand 
or more similar cases. They know 
how many men at forty years of age 
are going to die this day or that day 
that they made a bet on ten years ago, 
and the standards were mostly es- 
tablished years ago when medical 
science was not so well devloped; 
when health conditions were less de- 
veloped; when the death rate was 
higher. Experience shows that with 
the increase in civilization and cor- 
rect ways of living and nursing the 
sick, that these standards are high. 
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When collecting $100.00 for a prem- 
ium, they know they are going to be 
able to return 20%, or some other 
goodly percentage, of that amount at 
the end of the year. The percentage 
is not affected by experience with 
the risk so much as by the methods 
the respective companies pursue in 
conducting their business. Their ef- 
ficiency in their respective depart- 
ments controls some of that returned 
premium or dividend. 

What was once a good standard is 
now a bad standard. Some day “the 
powers that be” in life insurance will 
realize to what extent this is an ad- 
verse factor in business-getting. In- 
stead of pointing to a high dividend 
return, which is in fact returning a 
part of the excess premium charge— 
they will point to à lower first cost 
and increase the amount of insur- 
ance a man will carry. That is real 
efficiency, and in no line is it more 
definitely exemplified than in the 
life insurance business, — but, I am 
digressing. 

Should we not measure our physi- 
cal power plant along some line of 
standardization? If we eat more 
than we need to produce good results, 
or stuff our bodies with the wrong 
kind of fuel, we are sorely trying the 
machinery with the additional strain 
of disposing of the excess fuel charge. 
Our pipes become clogged; the pres- 
sure is reduced, and we take on the 
air of an over-dosed steam plant. 
Scale forms in the tubes; circulation 
is bad; and the trouble is generally 
met by heaving more coal, and add- 
ing further burdens to the plant 
when we ought to be cleaning the fire 
and removing the cinders. 

Im boiler practice, there is a com- 
pound frequently used to clean out 
the tubes of scale — it is a nostrum 
of notorious reputation, but it "helps 
some" at times; but as a permanent 
attachment to the boiler, it is a very 
bad thing, for it produces an excess 
of sludge which must be blown out fre- 
quently and performs an operation in 
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the boilers that could be more effec- 
tively accomplished outside and these 
properties removed before the water 
goes into the boiler. 


We individuals have much the same 
experience — only we take a dose of 
another sort to stimulate our power 
plant; it may be medicine, it may be 
booze, but in any event, the need 
seems to be created in much the same 
way and detracts from our efficiency. 


“Correction at the source” is the 
real remedy. 


To use 12 pounds of coal where 3 
will be better; to keep two firemen 
busy where one should be sufficient; 
to fill the air with steam that ought to 
be going to the engines; to transmit 
power through crooked, misaligned 
shafts and through bad belting sys- 
tems to the machines, are all physical 
losses and defects that we correct as 
quickly as we become aware of their 
Beriousness and how they affect our 
particular pocketbooks. 

We don't apply these principles to 
our bodies, however. We take better 
care of our kitchen ranges than we 
do of ourselves—Why? Because in 
taking proper care of ourselves, we 
run counter to our pleasures, our 
tastes, our habits, yet they all detract 
from the efficiency of our physical 
power plants in just the same way 
that they reduce our steam plant 
efficiencies. 

For, friends, the Sage of East 
Aurora says: “I know that bodily 
health is necessary to continued and 
effective work; 

That I am largely ruled by habit; 

That habit is a form of exercise; 

That up to a certain point, exercise 
means increased strength or ease in 
effort; 

That all life is the expression of 
spirit; 

That my spirit influences my body, 

And my body influences my spirit. 

That the universe to me is very 
beautiful, and everything and every- 
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body in it good and beautiful, when 
my body and my spirit are in har- 
monious mood." 


I am reminded of a recent press 
report of the discovery of a new kind 
of fox that lives on a cone-shaped 
mountain about fifty miles southeast 
of Hinton, W. Va. For several gen- 
erations, it says, these foxes have 
been in the habit of running in one 
direction around the mountain. This 
has resulted in the legs on one side 
becoming shorter than those on the 
other. Because of this, the foxes are 
capable of running at a terrific rate 
of speed. 


On the straight chase no man or 
dog has ever been able to run them 
down. The only way to catch them, 
Mr. Murray said, is to run around in 
the opposite direction and head them 
off. Then, he explained, they turn 
and, because of the difference in the 
length of their legs, cannot help but 
lose their balance and tumble head 
over heels down the mountain. 

All one has to do then, it was said, 
is to run down the mountain and pick 
them up. 

The power plant of a factory is its 
main stay; if it gets out of whack, 
time is lost, produetion is reduced and 
profits fall off, and workmen lose 
their earning power during such in- 
tervals, 

If we get physically knocked out, 
we are not on the job the required 
time; we don’t produce the business 
we should, and we may cause a loss 
to someone else through personal de- 
ficiency and incapacity that we could 
control if we would realize to what 
extent we have that power within 
ourselves. You often meet men who 
give you the impression of a run- 
away power plant—bustling, storm- 
ing around like an engine without a 
governor, blowing away at every 
joint, making noise like 100 miles an 
hour and going about 10. Sometimes 
you wonder if they are not running 
backwards. 
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Keep the boilers clean, buy and sup- 
ply good fuel at regular intervals, 
cut out the nostrums, keep the pipe 
joints tight, waste no steam, and 
keep the pressure up you can best 
maintain without strain. Keep the 
engine and all of the parts in good 
shape and you will have a power 
plant that will produce the results 
the world expects of you and that you 
are capable of producing. 

You would raise the Old Nick with 
an engineer or fireman that would op- 
erate a power plant with some of the 
defects I have mentioned, but you 
will eat three times as much as you 
Should, and of food unfit for steam 
purposes, sit up half the night with 
the Royal family, hoist in a cargo of 
booze, and do a lot of other foolish 
things eminently more destructive to 
your power plant, and think nothing 
of it. 

I want to call your attention to one 
feature of any engine that ìs strange- 
ly analogous to the human being. 
What do you do when you hear a 
knock in your automobile engine? 
And, don't you instinctively step 
back and away from a locomotive or 
a large steam engine that bas a knock 
on its bearings? Surely you do, be 
cause you recognize trouble. You 
hurry to the repair shop with your 
automobile. You know that it is only 
a question of "how soon it will hap- 
pen," for sueh weaknesses have only 
one result. 

Is there any really different condi- 
tion surrounding the "knocking" in- 
dividual? He represents the advance 
guard of trouble. You don't like to 
hear it from anyone, and your knock- 
ing does not carry any more pleasure 
tohim. Whenever we have the hunch 
to "knock," we should get it out of 
our system at once; tighten up the 
bearings with a loyalty monkey 
wrench, and put on some of the lubri- 
eation of human kindness, and the 
"knocking" microbe will vamoose — 
in the language of our friend, Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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There is one thing we must always 
keep in mind! Steam pressure of it- 
self doesn’t mean anything. Its mer- 
chantable value depends upon its 
utilization in effective channels with- 
out waste either in transmission or 
conversion into power. Intelligent 
direction and conversation means 
engineering. You are the engineer 
of your own steam plant; you must 
direct the forces there generated; 
you must look out for the losses, for 
the direction thereof into channels 
and through media that produce mo- 
tion, power and thus perform good 
work. As you fail, the boiler inspec- 
tor may appear on the job and con- 
demn you for the purpose employed 
and put you on the slide to the junk 
dealer. 


Once during the argument in a 
lawsuit, in which Lincoln represent- 
ed one party, the lawyer on the other 
side was a glib talker, but not reck- 
oned as deeply profound or much of 
a thinker. He would say anything to 
a jury which happened to enter his 
head. Lincoln, in his address to the 
jury, referring to this, said: “My 
friend on the other side is all right, 
or would be all right, were it not for 
the peculiarity I am about to chron- 
icle. His habit—of which you have 
witnessed a very painful specimen in 
his argument to you in this case—of 
reckless assertion and statements 
without grounds, need not be im- 
puted to him as a moral fault, or as 
telling of a moral blemish. He can't 
help it. For reasons which, gentle- 
men of the jury, you and I have not 
the time to study here, as deplorable 
as they are surprising, the oratory 
of the gentleman completely suspends 
all action of his mind. The moment 
he begins to talk, his mental opera- 
tions cease. I never knew of but one 
thing which compared with my friend 
in this particular. That was a small 
steamboat. Back in the days when I 
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performed my part as a keel-boat- 
man, I made the acquaintance of a 
trifling little steamboat which used to 
bustle and puff and wheeze about the 
Sangamon river. It had a five-foot 
boiler and seven-foot whistle, and ev- 
ery time it whistled it stopped.” 

There must always be some balance 
in a steam plant, for blowing the 
whistle all the time, however much 
pressure there may be behind it, 
won't get anywhere, if the boiler isn’t 
big enough to do the useful work re- 
lation between our steaming and 
whistling ability. 

Remember this too,—the manufac- 
turer can buy a new power plant, on 
any specifications he wants to sub- 
mit, when the old one wears out, but 
you are up against an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. You have only one, 
the specifications for which were 
drawn up before you had anything to 
say about it, and your “factory” will 
only do business as long as that one 
is kept in proper condition — no re- 
newals are possible—you take a 
chance and get some part or another 
"fixed," but with it all, you can't buy 
& new one or change the construction 
of the one you have, but you can con- 
trol ita care and up-keep. 


An efficient power plant is a model 
of organization; no lost motion, no 
unnecessary work, no leaks — every 
part for a purpose and every purpose 
having a part. We can organize our- 
selves just as scientifically if we 
have the will, the desire, and — why 
shouldn't we do it? Why should we 
trifle with the greatest machine that 
has or ever will be invented when we 
take such extraordinary care of the 
every physical production, the re- 
placement of which means but a few 
dollars? 

The question is, do we realize the 
possibilities? 
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Will free power for manufacturers 
prove a profit to municipalities? 


HE founders of the preplanned 

city of Lomax, Henderson Coun- 

ty, Illinois, realizing the fact 
that the manufacturers' interests fol- 
low the center of population west- 
ward, gave especial attention to ideal 
conditions for factories in outlining 
plans of their mode! city. 

They have, in unusual degree, the 
four greatest essentials for factory 
profits and comforts: 

1. Shipping facilities. 
2. Power. 
3. Labor. 
4. Living conditions. 

Their plans for factory encourage- 
ment are somewhat unique, inasmuch 
as they are furnishing power upon 
the following basis: "They will give 
to each manufacturing plant free 
power for at least 90 years on the 
basis of one horsepower for each 
male employee, charging for addi- 
tional power, at the rate of $20 per 
horsepower per year. This, T be- 
lieve, is a plan never heretofore un- 
dertaken by a municipality. 

This, as well as the many other 
splendid provisions for a better city, 
is protected against future adverse 
legislation through a deed of trust 
which prohibits any change of plan. 

Their factory district is separated 
from the residential district, and 
comprises several thousand acres of 
ideally located land; and these loca- 
tions will be built upon where desired, 
the manufacturer being allowed to 
pay for the site at acre prices, and the 
buildings at actual cost; paying as 
low as 2% per annum on this invest- 
ment, until the entire cost price has 
been paid; when the property will 
belong to the factory owner. 
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For shipping, they have two trunk 
lines, one lesser road, and the Missis- 
sippi River, since the building of the 
Keokuk dam, is navigable for large 
vessels. Two more roads are being 
financed. The spur and yard system 
for factory district is the most com- 
prehensive and safe, in the writer's 
opinion, yet planned. Each factory 
will have its own trackage at the door, 
with a vast network in union yards. 
And still this will be so enclosed that 
no one can possibly get on the track 
unintentionally, or meet with accident. 

Labor problems are largely settled 
in advance by low rentals (based on 
2% of actual cost) of workingmen's 
homes with no crowding, no tenement 
quarters; a chance to buy and build 
on small rental basis, without cash. 

These conditions have brought the 
better class of working men in great 
numbers. There can be no liquor, 
gambling, or other forms of vice, as 
the community is protected against 
this forever by the above mentioned 
deed of trust. 

Living conditions, as outlined, are 
as nearly perfect as careful study and 
control can make them. Markets are 
handy, as this city is in the center of 
the richest region of the country, near 
the center of population, and a circle 
drawn around Lomax will show with- 
in 200 miles in each direction, a popu- 
lation of over ten million people. 

I was very much impressed by the 
free power plan. I believe it can be 
worked out with profit to any city. 
The workings of this idea will no 
doubt be watched with greatest inter- 
est by cities and manufacturers over 
the entire country, with a view of 
testing this method, instead of free 
sites or bonuses. 
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How ¢o Run a Retail Store 


By JAMES W. FISK 
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Some points on organization and fore- 
thought that make for efficient service 
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the visitor was saying, "I'd 

change a lot of things around 
here. I hope you won't think I'm 
‘butting in’ and I believe you under- 
stand my friendliness well enough not 
to take offense at what I'm going to 
say. Trouble is, that a man in your 
position often gets so close to his 
work that he doesn't see what is go- 
ing on and that's no reflection on your 
ability either." 

John Oliver, manager of the Mill- 
bank Department Store, leaned back 
in his office chair, query stamped on 
his countenance. “I know there's a 
lot of things that are not right,” he 
finally blurted out, “but for the life 
of me I can’t see any way of changing 
them.” 

“Til tell you what's the matter,” 
answered the visitor, “you try to do 
everything at once. Now, if you 
would divide things up and take one 
at a time, you could get a whole lot 
more done. Of course, the things that 
are radically wrong should be cor- 
rected first, but some of the others 
will need considerable ‘digging’ to 
find where the fault lies. 

"To begin with, your store needs 
organization. Only last week, so I am 
told, while you were away a very 
urgent matter came up and no one 
knew what to do or who should do it. 
What do you think would happen if 
you dropped out of sight tomorrow? 
I'll tell you, John, depending on one 
individual is too uncertain. The day 
of the one-man business ís past and 
you ought to suggest the subject of 
understudies to your department 
heads by having one yourself. You 
would be in a pretty pickle if your 


«n I was in your place, John," 
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dress goods buyer quit tomorrow, 
wouldn't you? 

“Tell your heads that they needn’t 
worry about assistants crowding 
them out of their jobs but that they 
must make these assistants compe- 
tent to handle the work in case they 
are absent. 

* And, John, here are a few ideas 
that I would be glad to have you 
think over and decide if they are 
good for this business. It has seemed 
to me that we can't speak with any 
great degree of certainty as to just 
what our goods are or what they will 
do. Any statements we make about 
worth are based on either the reputa- 
tion of the house we buy from or pure 
guess work. Now, I've been fooled 
lots of times. I've thought fabrics 
all wool when they were fully ten per 
Cent. cotton. It seems to me for the 
protection of our customers and so 
that we may be sure we are telling the 
truth, we ought to install à chemical 
laboratory to test every yard of goods 
that comes into the store. Definite 
knowledge helps to sel! goods and to 
impress customers with the fact that 
you know your business. 

“This is just one of a great many 
things that might impress your cus- 
tomers. 

“I believe that a man in any busi- 
ness should not conform too closely to 
established customs but should do a 
great many things that others don't 
do because they can't or haven't 
thought about it. Surely it takes 
nerve to leave the beaten track, but 
you know the old adage, ‘Nothing 
ventured, nothing gained." 

“Take our special sales, for in- 
stance. We have been running the 
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best bargains in the back of the store 
to draw the crowd past our offerings 
of regular goods, and every store uses 
the same plan. Next week, let's try 
putting our best items up in front 
where those outside can see the 
crowd gathered and be induced to 
come in through curiosity. We 
ought to get a lot of people in 
the store that way that have not 
read our advertising in addition 
to those that have. "Then, too, every 
one who came in the door should be 
handed a card telling about specials 
in other parts of the store; a brief 
summary of our regular newspaper 
advertisement. We might also men- 
tion on these cards some things not 
advertised. There are always some 
lots too small to be advertised broad- 
cast, yet sufficiently large to accom- 
modate those who would normally 
come to the store. 

“Talking about getting things ‘up 
front,’ I believe if we were to fix up 
that large corner window for a rest 
room, it would draw attention at 
least. You know our rest room on 
the fourth floor isn’t used much be- 
cause it is out of the way. You may 
be sure that any woman passing by 
would stop and probably come in if 
she saw one of her friends in the win- 
dow resting-room. 

“Just another thing about provid- 
ing comforts for our customers. 
would suggest taking out the aisle 
tables in the silk section and putting 
in a row of comfortable settees, down 
the center of the aisle. And here's 


another thing; on hot summer days, 
I believe it would be policy to have 
uniformed girls distributing ice water 
as they do in the theatres. 

“Maybe all of these ideas won’t be 
practical. That is for you to decide. 


Tm bringing them to your attention 
to induce more thinking on your part. 


“Take out-of-town telephone ser- 
vice. We are offering it free, of 
course, to those who wish to place 
orders. Wouldn't it be a good idea to 
remove this limitation? How many 
people do you suppose would accept 
our generous offer without at some 
time becoming patrons of the store? 


“Then there are a number of peo- 
ple that for one reason or another 
find it inconvenient to come to the 
store. Couldn’t we arrange to send 
some one to their home with samples 
of the goods they are interested in? 
Wouldn’t this extra service make a 
good impression on the customer? 
We could use much the same means 
in working up trade in surrounding 
territory for our mail order depart- 
ment. I believe it would pay to send 
out a representative with samples to 
show, not to sell. 

"I've often wondered, too, why 
some store didn’t arrange a moving 
window display of various lines of 
goods, plainly ticketed with price and 
other information. Somewhere not 
long ago I saw an electric sign that 
flashed something like fifty different 
phrases. I believe the novelty and 
effectiveness of this method would 
bring us a lot of business, 

“Why wouldn’t it be a good stunt 
to run a card in the street cars sim- 
ply announcing a sale for a certain 
day and stating that everyone who 
came to the store would have her fare 
refunded? 

“Now, I hope this bunch of sugges- 
tions won't induce brain storm. Some- 
time I'll tell you more of my dreams 
of increased business.” 
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The things you do today, this week, this month, will show 
up in your business batting average next year. 


WOW 
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What a Sales Record Teaches You 


By A. M. BURROUGHS 
A Chapter from “A Better Day's Profits,” Copyrighted 1912 by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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“It is by knowing what has sold, that 
the chain store fellows are able to make 
such enormous sales on such a small stock.” 


HE banana man who sells his 
entire stock of bananas every 
night can tell you the exact num- 
ber of bananas purchased and the ex- 
aet number sold during any business 

y. 

He knows all there is to know about 
the "sales end" of his business. It 
isn't guess work with him. He knows 
absolutely what he has done; what he 
has sold; what he has purchased; 
what profit he has made. 

With him each day's business is a 
separate business, just as much so a8 
if he were a banana merchant on 
Monday, a peanut vender on Tuesday, 
and a baseball player on Wednesday. 

If he over-buys, he just cuts the 
price to make his stock move. He 
doesn't carry any dead stock. It 
isn’t nec to take an inventory 
at the end of the day to find out how 
much stock he has. He has none, 

What he doesn't know about his 
sales and purchases isn’t worth both- 
ering about. 

He has a “statement of his busi- 
ness” that makes him look like a wiz- 
ard compared to most retailers. 

He has sales analysis down to a fine 
point. 

Yet the banana man doesn’t need 
to keep books. He has only one line 
of goods; he is his own and only 
clerk; he closes out his business ev- 
ery, day—it i is comparatively simple to 
arrive at ail the sales facts. 

But even the smallest retailer has a 
much more complicated business. 

The average retailer has many lines 
of goods. He has several clerks. He 
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doesn’t close out his business every 
day. It continues from day to day, 
week to week and month to month. 
He doesn’t even close it out at the 
end of the year. 

On account of its being bigger, he 
can't know as much about his busi- 
ness unless he uses bigger methods 
for getting the information. 

If a man has a mind big enough 
and magic enough and superhuman 
enough to grasp all the details of a 
big retail business and to store them 
up in his memory for weeks and 
months -— 

Well, then, he would be wise enough 
to use records instead of brain cells 
for a bookkeeping system. 

He would do just what all the suc- 
cessful retailers, the chain store fel- 
lows, and the really successful one- 
man businesses are doing. 

There is a chain of big clothing 
stores, doing business in a number of 
cities, employing from twenty-five to 
a hundred clerks in each store, which 
can give you just as complete infor- 
mation about its sales as can the 
banana merchant who sells but one 
line of goods, has but one clerk, and 
who closes out his business every day. 

This chain store company is not un- 
usual; its methods are unusual only 
in that they are typical of the methods 
of other successful merchants in ev- 
ery line of business. 

For every sale that is made in each 
of the stores in this chain, the clerk 
makes out a sales slip giving the name 
and amount of the goods sold and the 
price, 
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The bookkeeper tabulates this in- 
formation and is able to tell at the 
end of the day how much goods of 
each line has been sold, the number 
and the amount of the sales by each 
'elerk, the number and the volume of 
sales in each department, and num- 
ber and the volume of sales in the en- 
tire store. i 

In the home office, the bookkeeper 
tabulates this information so that the 
managers of the great corporation 
which conducts the stores can tell at 
a glance exactly what profit has been 
produced by each line of goods, and 
by each clerk in each store. 

If the expenses in each store, for 
instance, exceed by one-fourth of one 
per cent. the established average on 
the total sales, that store is going to 
hear from the Home Office before 
ong. 

Each store is allowed about 10 to 
101496 of its total sales as salaries. 
After the manager's salary in each 
store is taken out and allowance made 
for bookkeepers, stenographers, jani- 
tors, watchmen, ete., about 814% to 
9% is left to pay the clerks. 

If a single clerk shows sales in 
such small amount as to raise the 
percentage represented by his salary 
to above 9%, he will very quickly 

hear from the manager. 
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Obituary Notice 
Died of starvation, Ambition, Daughter of Hope and 


Her daughters, Courtesy and Cheerfulness, are very low 
from the same cause and her sons, Energy, Activity, Alert- 
ness and Loyalty, committed suicide on her grave. 

A little appreciation would have saved all their lives. 

“She asked for bread and they gave her a stone.” 


If the condition continues for any 
considerable length of time, the clerk 
is certain to be dropped and some one 
else put in his place who can reduce 
the cost of sales behind his counter 
to 9% or less, 

If a clerk sells enough goods to 
bring the percentage represented by 
his salary down toless than 8% of his 
sales, the management watches him 
and soon raises his salary or pro- 
motes him, 

And then if a certain line of col- 
lars, for instance, doesn’t sell as read- 
ily as some other line, the line which 
sells best (the store is in position to 
know what lines sell best), will soon 
be the only line of collars carriéd—the 
line which wil! be pushed. 

With complete sales information 
these stores are able to quickly elimi- 
nate the goods which won't sell and 
to replace them with goods which will 
sell, 

And no store which doesn't keep a 
complete record and which doesn't 
push lines which show a fair profit 
and drop lines which don't, can long 
hope to compete with stores like those 
in this chain. 

Apply these methods to your busi- 
ness for a while and see if you don't 
increase your sales and decrease your 
ratio of expenses. 


MINA 


—F. T. WATSON 
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The Emptiness of a Large City 


By AUSTIN WOODWARD 
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This article sounds a strong note of 
warning that deserves consideration 
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LL over this broad land are 
thousands of young men and 
women whose crowning ambi- 

tion is to make a big city their home. 
In consequence, thousands of hopeful 
— very hopeful — young people flock 
there during the course of a year, to 
meet with almost certain disillusion- 
ment, 


William Dean Howells once char- 
acterized New York as a “squeezed 
orange"—viewing it, of course, from 
a literary standpoint. That was more 
than fifteen years ago. Were he to 
have made that statement yesterday, 
he could, with considerable approp- 
riateness, have used the term *lemon" 
instead. And not without reason. 
For in many regards New York, or 
any large city, is a lemon in the full- 
est sense of up-to-date slang vernacu- 
lar. No one can deny its manifold 
advantages to people of means who 
would sojourn there for a time — to 
the student of art, music or letters, 
for instance. Needless to say, it is 
not for such that this article is 
intended. 

It is to the young man or woman 
who seeks a commercial career in the 
city that I would speak; to those 
who, enthused by articles they have 
read, imagine they can follow, to 
some extent at least, in the footsteps 
of Wanamaker, Stuart, Field and a 
score of others who have “cornered” 
success in our larger cities. 

In rare instances, possibly in one 
ease out of a hundred, a man of 
strong physique will manage to climb 
above the writhing horde. But unless 
he be a man of exceptionally strong 
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constitution, not many years elapse 
before a younger, fresher animal is 
filling his place, so great are the de- 
mands upon human endurance, 


For in the great centers, men are 
as horses — valued either for their 
swiftness or for their strength — 
worked for all they are worth, and 
quickly disposed of when disabled. 
Nowhere, in fact, is the law of "the 
survival of the fittest” better exemp- 
lified; and doubtless more men in the 
big cities live in the constant fear of 
"losing their jobs" than in other lo- 
calities on earth, because in no place 
is there such a constant shifting of 
employees. 

In a large, uptown advertising 
agency in New York is a placard 
which reads: “Any employee found 
scattering paper about the place, will 
be instantly discharged.” For what 
matters it in the city, how trivial the 
cause for dismissal, how clever or 
talented any employee—are there not 
dozens of others, equally capable, 
waiting like ravenous flies outside the 
door, to rush in and fill the vacant 
place? And is not the waiting list in- 
exhaustible? 

Glance through the Want Columns 
of the city paper any morning; visit 
any regular employment agency; go 
to the employment bureaus of any of 
the numerous typewriter concerns at 
nine o’clock on any working-day, if 
you doubt the existence of an anxious 
throng. Question any of the hundreds 
of applicants for work, and you will 
be surprised at the preponderance 
anywhere from five to twenty posi- 
tions there, within a remarkably 
brief period. 
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If you would better understand the 
why of these conditions, visit any 
portion of the business section — the 
feverish financial district—the whole- 
sale district—the produce district— 
the long row of sky-scrapers with 
their hundred of offices, their thous- 
ands of occupants, keyed, for the most 
part, to the highest pitch. Go where 
you will, you cannot get away from 
the pervading sense of fearful pres- 
sure and unrest—of rush and steady 
strain. Both employer and employee 
seem tangled in the nerve-withering 
turmoil. You ache for them, and 
turn away in pity. 

A false idea prevails that in the 
city salaries are much higher than in 
other places. This is very far from 
true, although in consideration of the 
greater cost of living, it should be so. 
To be sure, top-notch positions do pay 
well indeed, but that is true any- 
where. The average position, how- 
ever, commands practically the same 
emolument it would in other places 
—sometimes even less. Let us take 
a few cases: 

The big department stores are filled 
with weary people who, for the great- 
er part, sell their services for a mere 
pittance. One cannot but wonder 
how some of them manage to live at 

In the freight offices of a large rail- 
road in one of our principal cities are 
dozens of married men who receive 
only $45.00 a month, and have small 
hope of ever getting more. Were it 
not for the fact that the company 
provides free transportation to small 
suburban towns, it would not be pos- 
sible for these men to pay for the 
bare necessities of life. 

One of the largest and wealthiest 
printing establishments in the world 
pays its traveling salesmen only $25 
a week, And those who don’t soon 
reach a high standard of efficiency, 
are dismissed. The private secretary 
of one of the most prominent life in- 
surance executives receives but $100 
a month, 
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So it is, throughout the various 
commercial ramifications; and the 
man who reaches the $200-a-month 
mark is decidedly in the minority. 
And yet, what does even that amount 
to in a major city, where rents are 
abnormally high because space is at 
so great a premium? 

So the city dweller of moderate 
means, in selecting a home, has to 
choose between two undesirable 
things: To pay a large rental for a 
dark, stuffy place, in “town,” or else 
become a commuter and spend from 
two to four hours on the cars each 
day—frequently longer. 

In sharp contrast with the ideas of 
many, are those of a Detroit lumber 
dealer who told the writer he would 
like to live in New York if he could 
afford it. And yet, this man is rated 
by Dun at two million dollars—a sum 
which, if invested in three per cent., 
government bonds would yield an an- 
nual income of $60,000. 

“Oh it makes me so tired — so 
tired!” a friend once remarked after 
returning from a visit tothecity. And 
well it might, with the incessant 
rush and dust-laden atmosphere; the 
stifling heat and humidity that fre- 
quently prevail from early spring un- 
til fall; the spirit of eternal unrest; 
the attitude of cold, unreasoning sus- 
picion in that city of all cities where 
next-door neighbors remain strangers 
all through the passing years, 

Most of us are familiar with the 
oft-repeated sentiment that they who 
seek happiness are least apt to find it. 
If your real city man ever believed 
this, he forgot it long ago, for he is 
ever secking new sights, new sensa- 
tions. Nothing is too startling, too 
novel, and the things that interest 
most people are trite—blasé—to him. 
Those who have ever had an oppor- 
tunity to observe a genuine city man 
trying to enjoy a vacation in some 
quiet, country place, will better un- 
derstand my meaning. 

The large city—home of the home- 
less—nowhere else on earth is the 
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struggle to earn a livelihood half so 
keen, so wearying; and while there 
is a certain satisfaction in knowing 
that one can keep the pace and “make 
good," the price in broken health and 
frayed-out nerves is far too great to 
warrant continued effort there. 
Contrast, if you will, the artificial 
life I have briefly outlined, with that 
of some quiet village or small city 
where grass, trees and earth abound 
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in place of brick, stone and cement— 
where you can behold, on every hand, 
a vast expanse of sky; where the 
ozone — buoyant life-giving — flows 
fresh from Nature's vast reservoirs. 

Let those who have some tempor- 
ary advantage to gain, go there if 
there is no alternative; but they who 
have in view a contented, peaceful, 
well-rounded existence, must surely 
avoid the great city as a place of 
permanent residence. 
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Shall China Have a Navy? 


HE great nations of Europe ac- 
knowledge freely that the con- 
tinued building of armaments is 
not only useless but constitutes an 
enormous drain on their resources. It 
is only because they have embarked 
on the vicious policy in times past 
and are afraid to stop unless every- 
one agrees to stop, that they do not 
immediately cease building battle- 
ships. The new Republic of China is 
facing for the first time the problem 
of a navy. Will she follow the ex- 
ample of the European nations, or 
will she take advantage of her oppor- 
tunity and refuse to commit herself 
to the waste of money? The Repub- 
lican Advocate of China has a good 
editorial on the subject, called “Why 
a Navy?" 
“If the formation of a Naval Board 
is to lead the country into a heavy 


expenditure for fighting ships it had 
better be immediately abolished. 
China's most urgent need for many 
years to come is the development of 
industry and commerce; but if we 
spend our money for ships we shall 
have little for such purposes. 

"China is not able to build ships 
herself, and the labor necessary for 
their production will in no way bene- 
fit any section of our people. The 
Ships must be built, if they are built 
at all, abroad, but the bill must be 
paid by China, and the enormous cost 
of their upkeep will also be China's. 
Moreover, when they are built they 
will be useless excepting for show, or 
for some such purpose as that which 
occupied our ships this summer." Will 
China be the nation to inaugurate the 
new policy? 


“ The time when ‘everybody will know about you’ will never 
come. The audience of the business man is a constantly 


changing one. 


You have got to tell people who and where 
you are and what you are offering. 


And you have got to 


keep on telling.” —JeRoME P. FLEISHMAN, in The Baltimore Sun. 
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Fortunes ¿n Word-Coining 


By H. W. Peet 
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Interesting side lights on the origination 
of some famous advertising names 


SG 


T may be true that “a rose by any 
I other name would smell as sweet.” 

A moment’s reflection, however, 
will prove that many of the things we 
swallow or handle every day of our 
lives would not be in constant use had 
it not been for the distinctive, strik- 
ing names they bear. 


“Kodak,” “Bovril,” “Odol,” are all 
words which had no existence till 
minted in the fertile brains of the 
“godfathers” of these goods. The 
best proof, if proof were needed, is 
that today several of these names of 
household requisites, not in existence 
a generation ago, have now become 
such a recognized part of the lan- 
guage that they find a place in the 
dictionaries. y 


THE CASE OF KODAK 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. George 
Eastman, a maker of photographic 
plates, at Rochester, N. Y., made the 
first roll films. The apparatus in 
whieh these were exposed he chris- 
tened, under a happy inspiration, a 
"Kodak." Both the goods and the 
name were an immediate success, and 
today the term is applied not only to 
many forms of photographie requi- 
sites but to the famous American firm 
which manufactures them. Indeed in 
everyday conversation, "Kodak" is 
used to describe any small camera, 
but woe betide the trader who should 
seek to pass off under this name any 
apparatus not made by “Kodak Ltd.” 


The word "Kodak" is almost a pal- 
indrome, and was built up, after much 
thought and experiment, by Mr. East- 
man. It was, on the other hand, 
through a fortunate misunderstand- 
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ing that the well-known photographic 
paper, “Solio,” was so named. In the 
early days of the company’s history 
in this country, their offices were “up 
one flight” in Soho Square. In the 
course of a discussion, Mr. Eastman 
wrote the word “Soho” on a piece of 
paper and suggested it as the name 
for the new paper, An assistant mis- 
read the word as “S-o-l-i-o,” and, it 
being realized that this was a more 
effective cognomen, “Solio” the paper 
was dubbed. 


THE BOVRIL INSPIRATION 

Who knows “Johnston’s Fluid 
Beef"? Just a few people, whose 
memories go back to the seventies. 
“Bovril,” on the other hand, is known 
in every quarter of the globe, includ- 
ing the—usually—uninhabited, for it 
is part of the equipment of every ex- 
plorer. Yet the two articles are the 
same, both being the happy invention 
of the late Mr. J. Lawson Johnston. 
The “Fluid Beef” had all the merits 
of “Bovril,” but the latter name, de- 
rived from “Bos, Bovis, an ox," and 
"Vril," the unknown force dealt with 
in Lord Lytton's book, “The Unknown 
Race," caught the imagination of the 
publie, and made Mr. Johnston's 
fortune. 

*Lemco" is a word of more recent 
origin. The Liebig's Extract of Meat 
Company found that there were so 
many inferior imitations of their 
specialty being put on the market 
that they built up from the initial let- 
ters of their title the word by which 
their extract is now known. 

The evolution of the trade mark, 
“Oxo,” was not so simple, and yet it 
is unique in effectiveness and simpli- 
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city. Curiously enough, the word was 
suggested by no fewer than ten per- 
sons in a competition held to help in 
solving the difficult task of the choice 
of a name. Not only is it a perfect 
palindrome, but it reads the same 
from all points of the compass, and 
the ingenuity of the advertising man- 
ager can read it in many a classic 
border and ornament. Quite recent- 
ly it has been discovered in the gilt 
circles and semi-circles of the gown 
worn by the architect in the new 
"King Alfred" Panel at the Royal 
Exchange, while by a curious coin- 
cidence it was found spelt out in 
coloured bricks, forming a decorative 
frieze of a wall of a house purchased 
a few years back by one of the di- 
rectors of the company! 
OTHER WELL-KNOWN NAMES 

“Vaseline” is one of the best-known 
words in the language, and yet it may 
only be applied to the petroleum fat 
products of the Cheseborough Com- 

pany. This word is, indeed, a hybrid, 
for it is derived from the German 
“Wasser, water,” and the Greek 
“Elaion, oil,” but it is a description 
which fits the goods admirably. 

Of pure classic origin is “Hovis,” 
the famous brown bread, for it is 
only a contraction of the Latin, “Ho- 
minis vis,” “the strength of man,” a 
phrase which at once describes the 
outstanding qualities of the food. 


Classic in derivation, too, and 
suited to their serious purpose, are 
the nerve foods, "Sanatogen" and 
“Plasmon.” The former may be 
translated as near as possible into 
English as "health producer," while 
“Plasmon” is derived from the Greek 
word "Plasma," which denotes the 
inter-cellular substance, the basis of 
building up. 

No special significance surrounds 
the choice of the Latin words, "Vim" 
and "Lux," as the trade marks of 
Measrs. Lever’s famous goods, al- 
though the “strength” of the cleans- 
ing properties of “Vim,” and the 
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pure as “light” appearance of goods 
washed with “Lux” are evident to all 
their thousands of users. “Viyella,” 
the famous fabric deriving its name 
from the Via Gellia Valley, near Mat- 
lock, where it is woven, is perbaps 
seen to its best advantage when 
washed with the latter flaked soap. 

All the goods touched on have 
brought new nouns into the language, 
but only one or two have come to be 
used as verbs. No word has, in re- 
cent years at any rate, so caught the 
popular imagination as “Zog,” and 
we now "zog" off dirty marks as of- 
ten as we “rub” them away. 

“Zog” is a pure inspiration, as the 
description of the famous cleaner of 
paint and silver, and occurred to the 
inventor one morning as he was 
shaving. That happy thought must 
have brought him in a very nice little 
fortune. 

MEDICINE NOMENCLATURE 

Among medicines there are several 
examples of catchy descriptions, but 
as they are usually associated with 
the goods more in the adjectival sense, 
the title being completed by pills, 
ointment, or "syrup," most are out- 
side the scope of the present article. 

There are, however, two entirely 
new nouns which have "taken on" 
particularly well, namely, “Zambuk” 
and “Peps,” Neither has any signifi- 
cance apart from the articles to which 
they are apportioned, and yet each js 
known to every man, woman and 
child in the kingdom. 

The word “Zam-buk” is a pure in- 
vention of one of the directors of the 
company, its origin or derivation 
being “wrapt in mystery." So also 
unaccountable is the inception of the 
name for the popular lozenge, the 
“Peps,” in which the name as well as 
the article suggests the smell of the 
pine forest. 

THE MORAL OF WORD COINING 

We all know that “you can fool all 
the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all the time, but you can- 
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not fool all the people all the time." 
There must be the goods there as well 
as the wrapping paper, and though 
the well-known articles mentioned 
have doubtless brought fame and for- 
tune to their proprietors owing to the 
catchiness or aptness of their titles, 
yet in every case there has been real 
quality behind what was offered. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


The psychology of advertising is the 
most modern and one of the most in- 
tricate of sciences, and the choice of 
a good name is one of the elemental 
rules for the successful offer of an 
article, When the good name is ap- 
plied to the good goods then the pro- 
prietor is on a good thing. 
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Are You Travelling Upgrade? 


By ORVILLE ALLEN 


HE greatest moment in our 
6“ career" says Dr. Frank 
. Crane, “is when we awaken 
to the shining truth that our life, to 


make or mar, is wholly in our hands; 
that neither dark destiny nor grim 
fate, nor the stars, nor the decrees of 
the gods, nor the machinations of 
men or devils, can cheat us of that 
greatness of soul and serenity of 
mind which are the crown of real 
success.” 

Have you had that moment in your 
life yet? If you have, you may feel 
pretty sure you are headed upgrade. 

A young man came under my ob- 
servation not long ago who had 
reached that critical point in life, Up 
to that time, he had always sailed 
along holding down his job, under 
difficulties, but “getting by.” He 
changed positions often and his rea- 
son was always about the same, “that 
so-and-so had it in for him and be- 
cause he could not get along with him 
he thought it better to leave the 
organization.” 

But he finally arrived where, to 
get another job was no easy matter. 
He had no record to give his prospec- 
tive employer. He had gotten along 
without a record of past performance 
up to this time because he was just 
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entering the business world and did 
not demand much of a salary. At the 
time I speak of though—the time he 
got the awakening — he had been in 
the business world several years and 
was getting above the average salary. 
Then when the same trouble came — 
the trouble of not getting along with 
certain ones in the organization be- 
cause they had it in for him and he 
was forced to leave — he found that 
the biggest sale of all was to sell his 
services. The sale was so big, in 
fact, that he almost lost it. He did, 
however, finally land a job and is now 
headed upgrade. 


The terrible thing about this mo- 
ment coming in our lives is that it 
usually makes or mars us, and there 
are far more failures after this mo- 
ment than there are successes, To 
feel that the odds are against you; 
that all the irresistible forces of a 
cruel fate have combined to down 
you; to see nothing in your future 
but failure is in far too many cases 
the outcome of this moment. 


But to get through this critical mo- 
ment and discover that we ourselves 
are master, and that no outside forces 
can make or mar our life is to have 
reached the opening vista of limitless 
opportunity and be ready for the more 
pleasant journey upgrade. 
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Some contrasts between the old and 
the new methods in salesmanship 
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OT so long ago the prime requi- 
sites for a successful salesman 
were supposed to be glibness of 

tongue and a reservoir of snappy 
stories with the faculty for humorous 
presentation. After two or three 
risqué yarns were spun the salesman, 
by a broadside of vehement and en- 
thusiastic language, was supposed to 
clinch his sale, with the merit of the 
merchandise and adaptability to the 
merchant's needs a secondary consid- 
eration. Even to this day of modern- 
ity the lay mind, to a great extent, 
still entertains this alluring phan- 
tasy as the sum and substance of the 
traveling man's calling. 

Those of us in the ranks know 
how distorted this analysis by the lay 
mind is. Even the young salesman, 
just breaking in, is bursting with 
suppressed stories which he knows 
will completely bury the merchant's 
wisdom under an avalanche of laugh- 
ter while he calmly walks off with the 
order, extracted from said merchant's 
humorous admiration. However, 
these illusions soon disappear under 
the microscope of real, adamant fact. 
For the initial period of "breaking 
in" they serve their purpose in buoy- 
ing up our enthusiasm and aspira- 
tion, but after the novitiate is passed 
the gruesome truth is forced upon us 
that brains and concentrated thought, 
is the magnet that draws the orders. 


The salesman with a good joke and 
hearty laugh is still welcome, but the 
salesman with a goodly store of "gray 
matter" actively residing in his up- 
per story is more welcome. He who 
most harmoniously combines both 
faculties and makes a judicious appli- 
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cation of the jokes and the “gray mat- 
ter” is the most welcome of all. Per- 
sonality, of course, plays its impor- 
tant part, but what is personality if 
not the most winning way of present- 
ing one’s intelligence? Personality 
is that faculty of dominating the oth- 
er man by your own intellect in such 
a subtle way that he will not be con- 
scious of the fact. The moment there 
is a clash of intellect the seller’s per- 
sonality becomes persistency by rea- 
son of the buyer’s own salvation. 

And so when you see a traveling 
man enjoying pronounced success you 
can rest assured that it is not because 
he can tell a better joke than the next 
man, but simply because his “gray 
matter” is of a more active and ab- 
sorbing substance. True, the house 
he represents may be more prominent 
and progressive, but remember again 
that some salesmen, at some time be- 
fore, made these things possible. 
Therefore the hypothesis devolves 
down to the fact that it required 
salesmen of the highest calibre to 
first establish the reputation of the 
house, and later salesmen of equal 
efficiency to maintain and increase 
the prestige of this reputation. 

As a consequence of the new order 
of things, traveling men today meas- 
ure up to a far higher standard of 
education and application than the 
outsider is generally aware. His 
story-telling propensities have al- 
most been discarded to the limbo of 
forgotten things entirely. Progress 
is so fleet of foot that the merchant 
has no time for jokes. His whole 
thought is centered on the merchan- 
dise, and if the salesman can tell him 
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how best to sell it, so much the bet- 
ter. Right here brains supplant 
jokes. The pedestal of the good story 
is usurped by the reality of concen- 
trated thought. Intense application 
to the matter in hand leaves no time 
for the display of facetiousness. Even 
after the transaction has been con- 
summated the buyer either wants to 
learn of the business conditions and 
possibilities elsewhere or else has 
other vital duties awaiting his atten- 
tion. And the salesman who is not a 
success, who loses the order in the 
majority of cases, looks about him for 
the cause. 

We are gradually evolutionizing 
into that analytical state of mind 
where our attention is being concen- 
trated on causes—not effects. And 
this literally marks & promotion in 
the cycle of reasoning. Up to the 
present time effects have occupied the 
major part of our time and study. 
By this process, while undesirable 
effects were nt times obliterated en- 
tirely or modified, the causes of those 
effects still! remained to assume an- 
noying maturity. And so, in the end, 
instead of freeing ourselves from the 
fetters that bound, we merely loos- 
ened them to tighten upon the slight- 
est provocation and first opportunity. 


If from the beginning we had 
searched into the causes of things we 
probably would not now have the un- 
desirable effect of petty bribes, ete., 
in the guise of luncheons, shows, ban- 
quets, prize fights and a host of other 
apparent obligations to the buyer 
when he comes to town and sometimes 
in his home town. Only recently we 
have witnessed the fall of one of the 
most prominent buyers in the largest 
department store of New York. This 
buyer voluntarily confessed and made 
affidavit thereto that he had taken a 
bribe of ten dollars for every piece 
of a certain kind of merchandise he 
had put in stock. And there were five 
different manufacturers each hand- 
ing him his little bribe, which each 
year aggregated thousands of dollars. 
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This bribe imposition is at the 
present time the most vital effect be- 
fore the traveling salesmen of this 
country. It is an effect that demands 
immediate annihilation. It is fatten- 
ing on the fetters of its victims. Many 
remedies have been advanced to oblit- 
erate the effect, Some have been com- 
mendable, but all have failed because 
of the utter disregard to the para- 
mount issue—the causes. 

The advertising solicitors as a class 
are not obsessed with this imposi- 
tion, because from the beginning they 
have discouraged the causes. Now, 
while they are in clover in this respect 
their brethren are seeking a way out 
of the mire. Like the weed, they are 
trampled upon by their customers 
with utter abandonment because they 
have invited the anticipation in every 
instance of favors in the shape of ex- 
tra discounts, special prices, sectional 
confinement, free lunches and enter- 
tainment of various forms without 
coat when the customer comes to the 
city. 

But many salesmen will say, “I 
have to do those things. If I don’t 
the representative from a competitive 
house will cut in on me and get the 
business, I didn’t start the custom, I 
am merely a victim of circumstance. 
T have to hold up my end in this re- 
gard or go under." By submitting to 
it, however, you are a party to and 
accessory after the fact. 

Here in the beginning we have a 
cause. The effect of the cause will 
go on forever unless someone takes 
the initiative. When a new salesman 
starts out on the road, nine times out 
of ten it will be found that these ef- 
fects have had their influence in the 
formulating of his plans. And so it 
is passed down from one to another, 
until it finally becomes a fixed idea 
that it is a natural policy of the house 
he represents. After that there is 
apparently no remedy so far as prac- 
tical purposes are concerned. 

And so the issue becomes more sig- 
nificant than ever—we must get at 
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the cause if we hope to establish a 
permanent cure. And in the compo- 
sition of this permanent cure, the 
salesmen form the most vital com- 
posite. It can be safely said that the 
salesmen are the cause of fully nine- 
ty per cent. of this petty bribery. A 
child can take an order—but it re- 
quires scientific salesmanship to sell 
So as to abstract zero profit there- 
from. The promise of some added 
inducement will awaken a responsive 
chord in any red-blooded man's bosom, 
simply because he imagines he is 
"putting one over" on the seller. I 
have heard buyer friends of mine in- 
numerable times express themselves 
as highly elated after giving an order 
because they had secured certain ad- 
vantages of & more or less personal 
nature. 

Their common acceptance of the 
matter was, to quote them, “I got the 
best of that salesman." 

Every avenue of productive cost is 
yearly mounting higher. The mar- 
gin of profit, which is in sympathy 
with this increase, diminishes consis- 
tently. The more leeway the buyers 
are given, the more they take. The 
customers naturally derive all the 
benefit, This forms the one big rea- 
son why the petty bribe system—or 
concession system—supposed to be a 
“service” rendered the customer, is 
now assuming a real menacing form 
and shapes up as a positive bugbear. 
It has been nurtured and fed on the 
fact that it was not given much at- 
tention as long as the profits were 
large enough to make worry about 
items of expense unnecessary. 

The worst feature of it, however, is 
that a number of times the salesman 
has to bear the expense himself, or 
in another form his commission per- 
centage is lowered! 

Next to knowing his goods, a sales- 
man should make a psychological 
Study of mankind. By cultivating the 
tastes of his customers and subtly 
suggesting the really right merchan- 
dise at the right time he can, nine 
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times out of ten, entirely submerge 
any ideas of extra concessions his 
customer may possibly possess. Know- 
ing the mental processes of the hu- 
man mind will be of far more help in 
this regard to the salesman than any 
subterfuges relating to his goods. 
For instance, every man’s mind 
comes under one of the following 
classifications : 

Those in Class No. 1, dominated by 
their knowledge, can best be sold by 
appealing to their intellectuality. 
They also can be made to see that 
free inducements are an imposition 
on the salesman and not a necessity. 
By treating them on a “merchan- 
dising equality" basis more will be 
gained by the salesman than if he 
acted the part of the "know it all." 
Many buyers like to feel that they are 
"jn on the secret," and these are in 
this class. They realize just how 
much they have a right to expect, and 
wil! always meet you halfway. Ap- 
proach them in a confident, willing- 
to-be-taught attitude and you have 
their confidence. 

Class No. 2, dominated by their 
will power, is absolutely the hardest 
to handle. Those constituting this 
element of mankind will always de- 
mand more than is offered them. 
Possibly eighty per cent. of the “free 
concession" takers are in this class. 
The salesman in this instance must 
play the part of humility and ap- 
proach the buyer as if he fully rea- 
lized he was being granted a great 
favor. Direct opposition would be 
fatal. Even then a certain percent- 
age of them will always demand extra 
inducements if only to exert their 
authority and manifest their will 
power, 

The man who gave me my largest 
order, and in fact still does, is noted 
for his indomitable wil. On every 
occasion I sell him he assumes a pat- 
ronizing attitude, and rather than try 
to overcome it, I invite it by every 
art in my power. I know others 
from whom he would rather buy than 
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me, because they have the "stuff" 
which comes closer to what he wants, 
but I always get the order because I 
do not allow my mentality to in any 
way jar against or conflict with his. 
Up to the present time the "others" 
have given no thought to the psy- 
chology of this man's mind. I hope 
they never do—as long as I am on the 
job. 

Class No. 8, dominated by their 
feelings, allows the salesman to man- 
ifest his own personality and powers 
of persuasion. It is the easiest class 
of all to sell, They, as a rule, depend 
on others for initiative. The seller 
must assert his own pre-eminence in 
the particular transaction under de- 
velopment. He must at all times hold 
the upper hand and dominate the buy- 
er. Positive claims will be more ef- 
fective than suggestions. The cus- 
tomer in this class will rely mostly 
on the salesman, who can accomplish 
best results by playing on the buyer's 
feelings of vanity, appearance and 
economy. 

Any request for extra inducements 
will be more in the way of an experi- 
ment, and by the exercise of good 
judgment can always be overruled by 
the salesman. And who cannot at 
first glance determine a man who is 
a slave to his feelings? The very 
manner in which they receive you, 
the first sentence that leaves their 
lips immediately betrays their weak- 
ness. The salesman should approach 
through the "personal" appeal first. 

By placing every sane man in one 
of these three divisions the salesman 
can complete his sale in the quickest 
time, at the least expense, and to 
their mutual satisfaction. A sales- 
man's good judgment can keep the 
extra inducement or petty bribe 
proposition down to an extreme mini- 
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“In our hearts lies the Eldorado which we scour the world to find.” 
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mum, just as easily as indifference or 
over-anxiety to please result in ex- 
cessive additional expense. But the 
only way a salesman can exercise his 
good judgment is by knowing the 
mental processes of his customer— 
the first requisite to success! 

With the present opportunities for 
the scientific study of mankind, em- 
bracing the “how” and “why” of all 
things done, there should be no rea- 
son for this traveling man’s evil to 
flourish as it does, Eliminate it 
entirely! 

But get at the causes of things! 
Annihilate the causes, and the effects 
will die a natural death! Try to kill 
the effects only, and the causes will al- 
ways remain to confound you. The 
permanent cure is contained in de- 
stroying the germ! According to 
an old saying, pound a snake to a 
pulp and if you leave it in the sun it 
will become whole and dangerous 
again. The only way to destroy it is 
to kill the germ of life. The only 
way to suffocate the "petty bribe" 
snake, the most insidious of all, is to 
utterly and unmercifully destroy the 
causes of it. Why not make a begin- 
ning now? 

Study the three divisions of man's 
mind as outlined above. After you 
have become adept in analyzing a 
man you won't need to resort to extra 
inducements to “help the sale along.” 
When every traveling man stands on 
his merits alone we will all be the 
happier. And incidentally the “gray 
matter” in the salesman’s vault of 
knowledge is just as precious and 
substantial as that in any other call- 
ing. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
standings! Seventy-five per cent. of 
present heads of the largest selling 
organizations in this country started 
out as salesmen and “in” as thinkers! 
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How to master the “Little 
Foxes” that pull us down 


ACK of supervision, by a supe- 
rior, as well as too much lati- 
tude, whether usurped or al- 

lowed as a privilege, on the part of a 
salesman, has often been the finish of 
many a promising business career, 
and of many a flourishing business. 

An old established business that 
had been painstakingly built up in 
many years, by two men, was pro- 
gressing so smoothly that the part- 
ners for some time had been leaving 
most of the details to trusted depart- 
ments heads, and did not give that su- 
pervision to their employees that had 
always made each one seem but a cog 
in a smoothly running machine. 

But for the last few seasons they 
had been losing ground, so slight at 
first that it was barely noticeable, 
then slipping away a little faster. 
There had been a few minor complaints 
that had come to the notice of the 
head of the firm, but they had seem- 
ingly been amicably adjusted, and ne 
one in particular had been blamed. 

The two partners, now old men, 
concluded that it was time to take 
notice, They investigated as far as 
vision alone went. Everything looked 
all right. They took an inventory of 
their salesmen; without exception 
the force seemed to be wide-awake, 
alert, attentive and courteous to cus- 
tomers, and rarely failed to clinch a 
sale. Not one could be accused of be- 
ing neglectful. The senior member, 
Grey, concluded to resume his former 
practice of mingling with his employes 
and thus trying to locate the leak, by 
keeping his ears as well as eyes open. 

Now this firm of household deco- 
rators and furnishers, besides selling 
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the goods, supplied men upon request 
to do the work, — painters, deco- 
rators, etc. 

One morning about eleven o'clock 
Grey was on the first floor near the 
book-keeper's desk. He had ap- 
proched apparently unnoticed, and 
‘was at the moment studying the back 
of a tall screen showing a display of 
a wonderful tapestry. A man came 
in the store and approached the desk. 

“I have come to pay that bill you 
sent me," he said to the book-keeper, 
a young woman. “This item says 
thirty cents a rol. The salesman 
told me when he sold me the goods 
that it was twenty cents a roll.” 

The book-keeper summoned the 
salesman, who assumed an indiffer- 
ent air and kept in the background. 
She explained the matter to him. 

“Oh,” said the salesman, “that was 
merely a general price, not a speci- 
fied one. There were so many differ- 
ent grades that you were looking at;" 
and he sauntered away as if the mat- 
ter was of no moment, but his reply 
was evasive, and merely a shift to 
hide his carelessness in making out 
his bill of sale. 

But the customer’s suspicions were 
now aroused, and the department 
head was summoned. The former 
explained the matter to him, supple- 
mented by the book-keeper’s state- 
ments. The department head looked 
knowing. “Well,” he remarked, “with 
both edges trimmed it is forty cents, 
to tell the truth.” It was a stagger, 
but failed to either mystify or satisfy 
the complainant. 


“Neither edge was trimmed; but 
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that is not the question, it is the sell- 
ing price,” returned the man. 


“Well, Ramsey made the sale,” re- 
plied the department head, looking 
about the store, but the salesman was 
nowhere to be seen. Absolute indif- 
ference reigned. 

“If there were so many different 
grades, why didn't he say so when I 
bought the goods and asked for 
prices?" said the now angry customer. 
*Come to study this, it is not an 
itemized bill anyhow. How do I know 
from this what I am paying for?" 
The book-keeper slowly and laborious- 
ly made out another bill. Grumbling, 
the man paid it, but ended the trans- 
action with, —"Well I've been a cash 
customer of this place for years, but 
hereafter I'll give my money to Han- 
son-Brown up the street.” 


A few days after the above occur- 
rence a customer came in and object- 
ed to the size of a bill. It was larger 
than the actual goods and labor came 
to by a good deal. 

“Why, that is the firm's per cent.,” 
explained the book-keeper. 

"Then why in thunder, didn't the 
salesman tell me the per cent. charged 
when I asked if you sent a man for 
merely the union price of work? A 
little voluntary information given 
would not take much of his precious 
time. And why isn't the certain per 
cent. specified in the bill?” And an- 
other dissatisfied customer made a 
vow to give that store a wide berth 
in the future. 

Result,—a discharged book-keeper 
and a more careful and systematic 
one installed in her place. The sales- 
force were summoned, the depart- 
ment heads too, and were warned that 
a different method of procedure here- 
after be practised with customers. 
Each man must be well qualified as to 
prices and grades, so that there would 
be one price to each other and to the 
customers as well. Moreover, they 
were instructed to give all informa- 
tion to customers so that there would 
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be no misunderstanding. “Open, 
frank dealing must be our keynote, 
for it was upon this foundation that 
this business was built up; and it is 
not going to be torn down by ignor- 
ance and evasions,” said the senior 
member. 


Another instance of privilege taken 
advantage of by a salesman resulting 
in loss to the firm: A cash customer— 
a woman—desired a vacuum cleaner 
sent to her home on approval. She 
was informed by the salesman that to 
open a charge account would be nec- 
essary before the article could be sent 
on the condition named. The woman 
then decided that the cleaner should 
not be sent as she was against open- 
ing a charge account, and left the 
store. After she had gone the sales- 
man, thinking to make a sale, con- 
cluded to send the cleaner to the ad- 
dress and charge it to the woman 
without her knowledge. The next 
day what was her surprise to receive 
a notice from the firm that a charge 
account had been opened in her name, 
and all bills must be settled at a cer- 
tain date. Though she had decided to 
keep and pay for the article when it 
came on approval, she became indig- 
nant upon receipt of the notice and 
sent the cleaner back. Ultimately she 
withdrew her patronage from the 
firm, for she felt that the salesmen 
had too much privilege and that des- 
troyed confidence in its methods. 


But every firm is made or marred 


"by its employees. 


One successful merchant says that 
his biggest asset is a school for sales- 
men, where every employee is thor- 
oughly posted as to rules that char- 
acterize that particular house in deal- 
ing with its trade. They are informed 
as to innovations and privileges and 
upon no account must they overstep 
them. But first every man employed 
must be well up in regard to his duties 
and requirements. That merchant has 
found the secret of success, — uni- 
formity among his men. 
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E are told that in sleep restor- 

ative action goes on at an un- 

usual pace, and that it is a 
period in which the bulk of our physi- 
cal and mental adjustments are 
made; and so we surfeit ourselves 
with sleep when from any cause the 
life currents appear to be running 
slowly. We are told that an organ 
which objects to doing its ordinary 
work, without seriously murmuring, 
ought to be shown every favor, and 
its burdens made as light as possible. 
We are told that a pain in a member 
is an indication of diminished tone 
or something gone wrong, and that 
the thing to do is to give it perfect 
rest. We are told that in working 
all the year we run down our supply 
of energy to a low point and that the 
requirement is a respite from action. 
They say that every man, even he 
who labors on from day to day with- 
out feeling exhausted or suffering 
the ordinary effects of overwork, is 
doing himself an injustice in not 
taking a period of recreation. Men 
say they have to go away once a 
year, as a change from their ordinary 
toil, in order to store up fresh energy 
for the remainder of the year. We 
are told that the digestive organs 
that register a protest against doing 
a reasonable and necessary amount 
of their ordinary labor must be 
shown consideration and the de- 
mands upon them must be reduced. 
In other words we are told that the 
physical organism must be allowed to 
be dictator, and that we disregard its 
complaints at our peril. 

There is a grain of truth in all this, 
and I am not going to throw to the 
winds all the teaching of the past 
with regard to the conservation of 
physical energy; and yet I am going 
to assure you that the way to acquire 
power is to use all the power you 
have. Never think of your tank of 
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energy as drawn upon to near its last 
inch when you have done more hard 
work than usual; but think of it as 
automatically receiving fresh sup- 
plies as fast as they are used, and 
therefore as always full. You will 
find this change in ideals doing much 
for you. Look upon the body as ser- 
vant, and not master. Feel your 
authority, for you have it and ought 
to use it in all confidence. When you 
do so you will not put so great stress 
on large measures of sleep and regu- 
lar and long vacations. If, then, the 
digestive organs get lazy you will not 
unreasonably indulge them, but will 
command them, When your mem- 
bers say “I’m tired, and it hurts me 
to work,” you will jolly them up 
and give them a push in the right 
direction. 

What would you think of one who 
was to engage in a physical contest 
if he were to insist that he was going 
to "save up all his strength," and 
should refuse to go into hard train- 
ing? Why, you'd put all your bets 
on the other man. Of course you 
would. 

Work away unless you are positive- 
ly ill, and fear not. It is always the 
safer and better way. Seven hours 
of sleep, the eating of a reasonable 
amount of wholesome food—such as 
people generally eat — putting your 
various functions and members to 
good strong tasks day after day, 
maintaining good discipline and hold- 
ing a courageous and happy heart 
will bring you to triumph if you keep 
right on. 

Be interested in what you are do- 
ing. Find joy in labor. Keep your 
vacations out of mind, so that you 
will not be sighing for them. Love 
labor and find pleasure in plenty of 
it. Hold to the spirit of courageous 
doing and peg away. To do other- 
wise is to lose. 
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Why the world of commerce and trade are 
dependent upon the service of the retailer 
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OO little consideration of the 
| importance of the retail division 
of trade and commerce is given 
by us all. Too much disposition to 
class those engaged in the retail dis- 
tribution of goods as of the un-im- 
portant element is indulged in by us 
all. That's all wrong. Those who 
make up that class and are engaged 
in that division are of the supremely 
important element. All goods, of ev- 
ery description, produced or manu- 
factured, are the output of simple 
errandry elements, The producers 
and manufacturers are simply pri- 
mary servitors of the consumer 
through those who distribute the 
"ready to use" articles to the con- 
sumer of them. 

Let us get it right. The overgrown 
opinion—one cannot call it “idea”— 
that the smoke begrimmed factory or 
mine worker, or the soil and forest 
worker, eclipse those who put into the 
hands of the user the results of their 
work, is out of date. The former toil 
in factory and mine, on the farm and 
in the forest, with the sole hope that 
the great world of consumers will be 
prevailed upon to use their output; 
and the retailer is their only hope 
that this may be accomplished. Let 
us look the fact straight in the face, 
that all other branches of industry 
lean upon, and depend upon, those 
who labor—oh, so earnestly and ef- 
fectively to move present stocks so 
that others may take their place! 

Men in the producing and making 
divisions of commerce do find that 
there is keen competition for the 
patronage of the retail merchant, it 
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is true. But that competition, I am 
convinced, is far less keen than that 
experienced by the retail merchant 
himself. And while this is accounted 
for by the fact that there are many 
more retailers than wholesalers, it 
stands to the everlasting credit of 
the former, that while operating un- 
der these conditions, they are devel- 
oping the human plant for the 
world's service, in a hundred-fold 
larger measure than all other callings 
together. 

The question of personality is rec- 
ognized by the wholesaler as a prime 
factor in gaining and holding busi- 
ness; and so it is coming to be rec- 
ognized by the retailer in the same 
manner, though to a greater degree, 
I believe. Men and women in the 
retail division of business are won- 
derfully interested in the virtue of 
effort; effort to improve in personal 
power to persuade others to purchase 
goods of right quality, in just quan- 
tities; to lead others to think as they 
think, to believe as they believe, and 
to do as they desire them to do, in the 
interest and to the satisfaction and 
profit of both buyer and seller. 

We find men and women in busi- 
ness, among all classes, who do not 
appear to realize that they are but 
cogs in the great wheel of trade, and 
who act as though they were specially 
privileged. These all too often may 
be found in the errandry class—the 
primary class; producing and mak- 
ing—shaping—that those at the top, 
nearest the King,—the Consumer,— 
may distribute to him and her. The 
retailer is nearest the Sovereign in 
this trade world. And he’s coming 
to realize the fact. 
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The Characteristicsof Monoply 
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A clear cut analysis of 
what constitutes monoply 
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E have indulged in consider- 

able reference to monopoly, in 

the abstract, in its relation to 
business and other phases of life, and 
it is well for us to pause and consider 
more definitely the general character 
of monopoly in its various forms, 

I have not intended merely to join 
the chorus of detractors of monopoly, 
but have meant to consider it in its 
technical and actual aspects. 

Conventionally it sounds very well 
to denounce monopoly and such a 
course probably needs no defense or 
explanation. 

Aiming not to follow conventional 
lines, however, but rather to present 
new viewpoints, I want to be as clear 
as possible in all distinctions relating 
to monopoly rather than add more to 
the existing confusions of a very com- 
plex subject. 

On one side these confusions are 
prejudicial to what is considered 
monopoly, but which is often legiti- 
mate business, and result in unwar- 
ranted clamor and absurd proposi- 
tions of defense. 

Equally perplexing and more dam- 
aging from the standpoint of diagno- 
sis and consequent cure, are the soph- 
istries currently used in defense and 
justification of monopoly itself, the 
anaesthetic effect of which directly 
retards the time of deliverance. 

For example, it almost daily hap- 
pens that we hear men, other than so- 
called agitators or radicals, express- 
ing complaisant views as to the 
conceded trend of monopoly toward 
socialism. 

We hear others citing advantages 
that have proceeded from monopoly, 
notably in lowering prices and pro- 
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ducing stable conditions all of which, 
more than anything, shows a con- 
fusion both of names and of under- 
standing of the subject. 

I doubt if real monopoly has often 
yielded permanent benefits to the 
public, or that intelligent study of the 
subject leads to a conclusion that it 
is inevitable or irremovable. 

And of course, public opinion di- 
rected against monopoly, where graft 
and exploitation are the real issues, 
becomes both damaging and ineffec- 
tive from its misdirection. 

We want all the clamor we can get 
against the real offending system, 
especially if a remedy be in sight, but 
clamor against an effect instead of a 
cause, not only obscures the issue, but 
also quite properly gets for itself, con- 
tempt of such names as “mob rule,” 

“Obtained and enjoyed wholly or 
exclusively” is about the way Web- 
ster defines the general term “Mo- 
nopoly.” 

Into how many classes monopoly is 
divisible, I don’t know, but obviously 
the main considerations are two, 
namely, natural and artificial. 

In the former class are, oil, coal, 
mineral and other deposits in the 
earth; water sources, water powers 
and water ways; and all of these are 
included in the shorter and more sig- 
nificant term, land. 

The artificial monopolies are main- 
ly industria! and may proceed from 
various forms of governmental pro- 
tection, various forms of commercial 
manipulation or possibly from genius 
applied along business lines; and 
from natural monopolies. 

The dictionary assists in many 
other distinctions, such as exclusive 
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rights, patents, copyrights, conces- 
sions, franchises, etc.; in fact, the 
subdivisions and details evidently in- 
terest the dictionarians more than the 
principles and principals involved. 

Natural monopolies are last and 
most briefly defined, while the trust 
conception of combinations to raise 
prices is fully elaborated. 

And this condition in the diction- 
ary fairly reflects the general con- 
ception of the subject; the funda- 
mental phase is overshadowed and 
obscured by the superficial and read- 
ily seen manifestations. 

This is natural, but it is a con- 
firmation of the premise on which 
these talks are based, that economics 
are not developed and that we are just 
beginning to see their importance and 
to study them; also that the author- 
ities cannot be looked to for ready- 
made formulas—that they are in the 
making. 

That the artificial monopolies should 
have first and most attention in text 
books and from the public, is also to 
be expected from the fact that they 
are nearest to us in our daily lives; 
they &re forced on our attention, 
when the underlying monopolies are 
securely covered from our scrutiny. 

It is easy to enlarge on the wonders 
of nature as manifested in flowers, 
fruits and grains, and these may be 
likened to the splendid crop of trusts 
now on exhibition. 

But in considering reasons for their 
existence and good health we should 
open our minds to an examination of 
the underlying soil; they have not 
“just grown" like Topsy; they are 
not self-creating nor self-perpetu- 
ating; nor are they from our view- 
point economic or natural. 

It should hardly be necessary to 
say that the word “monopoly” is not 
to be understood literally; there are 
practically no absolute monopolies, 
nearly all are qualified or limited; it 
is non-essential to the coveted advan- 
tageof a monopoly that it be complete. 

An otherwise legitimate business 
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may owe but a fraction of one per 
cent. of its profits to some form of 
privilege and another so-called busi- 
ness may derive practically all its 
profits from the same or similar 
source; they differ only in degree and 
in their monopolistic phase are equal- 
ly opposed to public welfare. 

In fact in the former case, the dam- 
age may be eventually far greater 
through the insidious system from 
which we are suffering so greatly; 
if monopoly could be exhibited always 
in its naked, elemental form, it would 
not be the adversary it now is, atten- 
uated by 99 parts business, 

We can see monopoly in an oil busi- 
ness that has bought or smothered 
competition, and intrenched itself 
with pipe lines; but we don't notice 
it in the ownership of oil lands that 
draw royalties from this very trust. 

We commend the business enter- 
prise of large merchants or manufac- 
turers and overlook the fact that a 
portion of their prosperity is due to 
protection given their stock in trade 
or product. And in fact from this 
standpoint of analysis, we would dis- 
cover that practically every business, 
if not individual, is the beneficiary, in 
widely varying degree of some sort of 
monopoly; in a vast majority of 
cases this is wholly unconscious and 
unsought. 

The fact, however, that monopoly 
is so distributed, spread out thin, and 
unconscious, relieves it of none of its 
destructiveness, but has two very de- 
cided reactionary effects. 

It makes a large number of people 
— the conscious monopolist — the de- 
fenders of the system and it makes 
the discovery and tracing of effects 
most difficult. 

As an example: consider the vast 
multiplication of the number of mo- 
nopolists due to stock company own- 
ership of railroads and other public 
services, mines and other monopolies, 
making the “innocent purchaser” and 
the “widow and children” arguments 
almost impregnable as a defense of 
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monopoly itself. Yet, as to perhaps 
90 per cent. of these “poor” stock 
owners, they would benefit as con- 
sumers, perhaps a hundred times 
more than they would lose as monop- 
olists by the elimination of monopoly. 

So we have plainly before us three 
important facts bearing adversely on 
the clarification of this confused and 
all- important subject: 

First.— Education is wanting and is 
along misleading lines, dealing almost 
entirely with superficial instead of 
fundamental aspects — the artificial 
instead of natural monopolies. 

Second. — The almost untraceable 
mixture of monopoly with business. 

Third.—The consequent large num- 
ber of people whose pecuniary inter- 
est seems to be in perpetuating mo- 
nopolies. 

And to these we may add the evo- 
lution, or rather devolution through 
several decades of a most complete 
development of the protective idea, in 
government. Built mainly around 
the protective tariff, the "idea" per- 
vades the government itself, nationa!, 
.State and municipal and has be- 
come largely a part of our national 
sentiment. 

This idea is really of ancient or- 
igin, but Americanized means that it 
is a part of the governmental function 
to “take care" of its people by grant- 
ing special favors or privileges such 
as a subsidy to shipping interests or 
a railway enterprise; or to a manu- 
facturing or commercial business in 
the form of tariff tax, a grant of land 
for special purposes, or free canal 
tolls. 

And so through a long gamut of 
alliances with individuals, corpora- 
tions, groups, and classes, has our 
Government come to be the best ex- 
ample extant of the protective idea of 
"gpecial privileges." 

And these of course, being essen- 
tially monopolistic, have not only 
propagated the commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions that are at least 
being condemned, but what is worse, 
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have built up a sentiment and estab- 
lished a viewpoint actually favorable 
to these conditions, though they are 
opposed to all our national ideals. 

How all this could have come about 
we are just now wondering, and it 
will be the privilege of some of us 
to watch the greatest struggle in 
Christendom, of a people to extricate 
itself from the bondage this “idea” 
has imposed. 

Going back to the question of what 
monopoly really is, we must start at 
the bottom. 

Obviously the monopoly to first 
concentrate on is that of the earth 
itself; this anyone would concede and 
I imagine that if someone could de- 
scend from "nowhere" and take a 
birdseye view of us he would refuse 
to believe that this phase of monop- 
oly had entirely escaped the atten- 
tion of those "students" who have so 
relentlessly pursued the subject of 
monopoly. 

Besides constituting in itself the 
most comprehensive and most des- 
tructive monopoly, it nurtures and 
supports most of those of all other 
forms, 

Perhaps the most frankly domi- 
nating trust is that of coal, and we 
will to it put the test of our state- 
ments, 

It is more nearly “absolute” than 
most monopolies; its power lies in its 
ability to make its own price for coal 
and incidentally its own price for 
labor, and this power is derived first 
from its ownership of a large portion 
of the available coal lands, and next, 
from its ownership or control of the 
coal carrying roads. 

Its theory of land ownership is not 
merely for its present working needs, 
but mainly to forestall all future 
needs and to make perpetual its 
power over both the coal and labor 
markets. 

If its land ownership were dis- 
turbed, two things would happen: 
Capitalists and business men now 
only too alert for such opportunities 
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would be glad to produce the coal for, 
say, 50 per cent. lower prices, so 
taking away its monopoly market; 
this would make new openings for 
labor which would also break its mo- 
nopoly at that end. 

This disturbance of monopoly would 
not, however, hurt the business of 
coal production; on the contrary it 
would largely benefit, perhaps double 
it, as breaking the monopoly would 
throw open mines now unworked, 
stop the game of arbitrary short out- 
put, lower prices and increase pro- 
duction, 

It is to be seriously questioned 
whether the monopolists themselves 
would be injured by compelling them 
to play the game of business along 
fair lines instead of being dogs in the 
manger. 

We are discovering daily how little 
privileged people know as to their 
own best interest, and they are dis- 
covering that being compelled to line 
up with justice, morals or economics, 
does not always carry the measure 
of destruction or confiscation they 
predict. 

This typical case of land monopoly 
and the conclusions drawn from it 
may serve as a sufficient exposition 
of its class, which, including as it 
does, all the vast mining interests, 
iron, copper, zinc, lead, oil, ete., make 
an aggregation that covers a large 
fraction of the entire monopoly 
domain. 

Water is a natura] monopoly of 
ever increasing value, for power, 
transportation and domestic use. 

Incidentally here is an inconsist- 
ency in the current economie treat- 
ment of water—its monopoly for 
transportation is universally prohib- 
ited, but waters and water powers 
are private property. 

But rapidly increasing urban pop- 
ulation is compelling municipalities 
to reach out for available water sup- 
ply, the private ownership of which 
is becoming progressively unpopular. 
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And the demands for power with 
increasing cost of fuel and closer 
study of industrial economics is rap- 
idly bringing available water powers 
into use; and though there is no 
widespread sentiment yet against 
private development of these, there is 
little doubt that the great conserva- 
tion movement now under way will 
result in making water powers pub- 
lic property. 

There is also an encroachment on 
land and water monopoly in the 
growing interests of states in their 
riparian rights, and of cities in their 
docks and water fronts. 

One of the: most effective similar 
challenges is the conservation move- 
ment against forest monopoly and 
exploitation. 

But all the kinds of natural monop- 
oly so far enumerated, do not combine 
as much value or vital importance as 
the monopoly of unearned increment 
—the value of land that comes from 
increased population; but as this is 
intangible and stands alone as a 
proposition of overwhelming magni- 
tude, I will simply add it to the list 
and refer to it at length later on. 

All monopolies relating to the land 
(which economically includes water) 
may be made to serve the people in 
place of monopolists almost with ex- 
actness, leaving the latter only the 
fair return to capital invested, and 
taking to the people in the form of an 
ad valorem tax, all of their proper 
share. 

The justice of this process is 
vouched for by the fast growing sen- 
timent against all monopolies of na- 
ture; and its expediency is attested 
by the facts, first, that it is just, and 
second, that it would remove the ne- 
cessity as it is currently stated, but 
as I prefer it, the excuse for the ex- 
isting hydra-headed system of tax- 
ation — tariff, income, personal, in- 
ternal, et al— upon which is built 
most of the monopolistic abuses not 
direetly resting on natural monopoly. 
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And this concludes the statement 
of its efficacy — it would do all this 
with a minimum of disturbance to 
and with no destruction of legitimate 
business; it would be a simple, con- 
servative, and constructive restor- 
ation of natural law. 

Taking the artificial monopolies, 
we should first mention those that di- 
rectly rest upon the natural ones; for 
example, a power plant consisting of 
a dam, power house and electric light- 
ing system; a coal mining and even a 
selling organization; a steel making 
and selling business which but for its 
ownership of mines would be open to 
competition. 

These are not necessarily monop- 
olies but are able to exact some meas- 
ure of profit due to their natural mo- 
nopoly and often owe complete su- 
premacy to it. 

Railroads and all public services in 
the nature of common carriers are 
well understood to be monopolies that 
are absolutely controlling to the vital 
activities of the people; these are 
rapidly coming to be recognized as 
essentially public property; the pro- 
fits are going into corporate pockets 
still, but the fast increasing measures 
of public control are wholly incon- 
sistent with any other theory than 
that of ownership. 

And I confidently predict that most 
of us will live to see every railway, 
express, trolley, electric light and 
power, gas, telegraph, telephone and 
similar service owned and operated 
by the government. 

This will leave us with a fine as- 
sortment of industrial monopolies, 
almost too numerous to mention or 
describe, or perhaps to cure. A few 
will be “absolute,” a vast majority 
partial and perhaps most of them 
with wings clipped by the evolution 
we will have passed through, will be 
subject to release from suspicion, 

Many will unravel into legitimate 
business, being of that class which 
to-day almost defy any safe judg- 
ment of their monopolistic character, 
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due to the complexities I have re- 
ferred to. 

But the remainder will doubtless 
be a hardy bunch grown strong by 
nearly a century of forced feeding at 
public expense backed by a central- 
ized money power, 

Now, what is to be done with them? 
They are monopolies—trusts! They 
are supposed to be exacting high 
prices and excessive profits by reason 
of this fact. Shall we kill or cure 
them? 

That should depend on them. 

If any of them prefer martyrdom 
to reformation, grant them that 
privilege. 

Then, how shall they be cured of 
the habit of unearned profits? 

Obviously by withdrawing any 
special privileges they enjoy. 

Yet our present plan is to “foster” 
them and it is almost to laugh, to 
consider remedies for them as evils in 
an academic way, while giving them 
almost a monopoly of our taxing 
power, in our practice, 

The fact is, these trusts are not un- 
mixed evils, but there is enough evil 
in most of them to warrant their be- 
ing so classed for the purposes of very 
close analysis and treatment. 

But this process wil! not be worked 
out in magazines, even by writers of 
true economics; nor by individual 
statesmen or lawmakers. 

So intricate is the mixture of busi- 
ness and monopoly in these institu- 
tions, that only a process of evolution 
will unravel it in the mutual interest 
of business and the people. 

Natural monopoly must first be 
separated and either physically or by 
control through taxation, be restored 
to the people who naturally own it. 
This will leave business freer than 
ever to be active, because now monop- 
oly always blocks real business, as 
cited in the coal trust instance. 

And this freeing of business will 
free labor from wage slavery and nat- 
urally equalize wages. 
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Just how completely this disposi- 
tion of natural monopoly by the pro- 
cesses noted, will go into the ramifi- 
cations of industrial monopolies and 
work out the same restoration of them 
to business, and labor, I will not at- 
tempt to say, nor concede that any- 
one ean. 


But I need hardly point further to 
the inevitable conclusion that with 
no landed monopoly to support, aid or 
abet them, with the protective tariff 
withdrawn, with the fleld of general 
industry opened wide to them, most 
of them would naturally respond to 
competitive influences. 


This is the parting of the ways with 
democracy and socialism, the latter 


claiming that while a good start will 
have been made, as outlined, industry 
must be literally taken over. 

But I submit that this is mere 
prophecy, and that my prediction that 
with underlying monopolies and spe- 
cial privileges withdrawn, the arti- 
ficial ones will “play ball" is as good 
as theirs—and a great deal better. 

My proposition is that socialism 
toward which we are rushing, is radi- 
calism but that fundamental democ- 
racy, which some of us have forgot- 
ten, is the only true conservatism, and 
that it must be restored. 

And all of this I consider is as vital 
to business as it is to humanity. 


~ 


Where is the spirit that prompted the merchant of long 
ago to build up a roaring fire on wintry mornings in his 
little shack of a store—a cheery bazaar that sent out tentacles 


| The Spirit of By-Gone Days 


of warmth to grasp the passing multitude and bring them 
into touch with the goods to sell? 


Where is the spirit that inspired hitching posts in front 
of the store or free stable room in the back for the accom- 


Where 48 the spirit that prompted the little acts of real 
service in the days of the little shop? 
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| modation of farmers’ teams? 
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Is it swallowed up and lost forever in the immensity 


l of the modern establishment? 
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Have Y oua Voice with a Smile 


By E. M. WATSON 
Editorial Department, The Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y. 


What courtesy means 
in a large organization 


HE voice with the smile wins, 

It wins because it gives — it is 

for others a vibrant note of cour- 
age, a suggestion of good cheer. It 
gives help and it wins recognition 
and respect. 

The twinkle of the eye, the kindly 
manner, the touch of courtesy in re- 
sponding to others, the graciously 
spoken question — these make for a 
finer co-operation that can not be con- 
fined to any one organization. It is 
the co-operation that makes the or- 
ganization of the human family pos- 
sible and progress inevitable. 

It is with this spirit of courtesy a 
man meets a stranger and, in man- 
ner if not in words, says “Although I 
do not know you, I respect you for 
what I think you are trying to 
accomplish.” 

It is with this spirit of courtesy 
that a man working with others says, 
in manner if not in words, “Because 
I know you, my brother worker, I 
shall treat you with kindness. I shall 
help you.” 

Thus the voice with the smile gives 
recognition and wins it. 

We each desire to win respect. It 
is to gain a certain recognition — 
which by choice or necessity we fre- 
quently estimate in terms of one hun- 
dred cents to the dollar—that we aim 
to do good work. It is to gain a place 
in the public mind or eye or heart that 
men enter public callings, the profes- 
sions, and win favor by moulding 
public opinion as ministers and pub- 
lic speakers, or by helping others as 
doctors and lawyers, or by putting on 
the market some product that will be 
of value to the human family, as 
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organizers of large manufacturing 
concerns. 

In the last analysis, the fascination 
magazine work and journalism have 
for men is in the fact that through 
the press thousands of people are 
reached and that their recognition is 
not to be regarded lightly. Whether 
we desire money, or fame, or wish to 
serve the human race, or have but a 
simple hope for the respect of our fel- 
low workers, each one of us craves 
recognition; we desire the respect of 
others. 

Men who today stand among the 
acknowledged successes are there be- 
cause of what they have honorably 
accomplished, but with all this they 
do not truly win until they have added 
to their skill and craftsmanship and 
conscientious labor the full measure 
of respect for the world at large ex- 
pressed by the voice with the smile. 

It is not an ignoble aim, a selfish 
ambition to crave respect. We each 
want the good will and good thoughts 
of others to make our lives pleasant 
and to speed us on to better things. 
We cannot all be successful in wider 
spheres but we can all win a place in 
the narrower ones that claim us. 

If we would gain favor, let us ren- 
der respect to others; giving good 
thoughts, kindly recognition and a 
courtesy that outlives quickspoken 
words and, daily with the finest spirit 
within us, let us pay tribute to our 
fellow workers, to the strong char- 
acters whose efforts mean the up- 
keeping of the organization. 

Eight hours make up the working 
day—sometimes it runs much higher 
for men in the factory — should not 
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these hours be filled with pleasing ex- 
periences? They make up a good 
share of life; they offer an oppor- 
tunity to win respect. 

The voice with the smile wins; no 
ill-tempered person ever gained more 
than passing worldly suecess; for 
true respect is that of our fellow 
men; the consciousness of having 
served others; true greatness lies in 
service. During our eight hours of 
work we are too busy to give time to 
others, but we can give courtesy. We 
can serve others with pleasant words, 
agreeable expressions of our faces, 
radiant with good cheer, and with 
gracious attitude. 

We owe the human race a service, 
and to meet our obligations, the kind- 
ness rendered us, we in turn render 
courtesy. When others speak we re- 
ply with grace; when others act we 
take notice of their likes and dislikes, 
and in our attitude we are courteous. 

To use a homely illustration it is 
said that chickens, among the least 
sensitive of animal life, have a nat- 
ural dislike for persons with evil dis- 
positions, and that the more sensitive 
game fowla will not thrive under the 
care of persons who are ill-tempered. 
If in poultry-raising, which brings 
man back to the soil, our native ele- 
ment, and proves a very natural pur- 
suit, temperament and attitude are to 
be regarded, what greater attention 
to conduct should be given when men 
come into contact with fellow beings, 
the most sensitive, highly organized 
life known? 

If the voice with the smile is needed 
on the farm among the dumb animals 
—should it not, as a matter of course, 
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be expected among people wherever 
they are found, and it is only right, 
particularly in a large organization 
where team-work counts. 

There is a certain sort of courtesy 
demanded in an office — courtesy to 
women. This means that the rude, 
though playful, shove, the bold glance, 
and the light remark have no place in 
men’s attitude toward women. Here 
in the office world where work takes 
woman out of what we all recognize 
as her natural sphere, she is almost 
like a guest of man: and the host, 
who is as guide and protector, should 
not be more familiar than he is to 
men under similar circumstances. 
The same fine respect is to be paid the 
office woman as to the sisters and 
mothers of men the world over. 

There is always certain courtesy 
demanded in every large organiza- 
tion. It is expressed in the kind- 
voiced inquiry, in the “thank you” 
and “if you please’ our mothers 
taught us when we were children. In 
the office as well as in the factory 
men forget these niceties which are 
as lubricating oil for the wheels of 
achievement. Without this oil there 
is friction—whether it is men or the 
parts of a machine working together. 

In a large office team work—co-op- 
eration—is the great machine of ac- 
complishment. Day by day men and 
women work together, but it takes 
the voice with the smile to make them 
truly happy in their work. The kind 
note of encouragement, the word of 
cheer have real tonic effect: they give 
health and comfort; they win health 
and success—the voice with the smile 
wins. 
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The man who carries a grudge little realizes that he is 
carrying instruments to wound and lacerate himself; that 
he receives damage which he intended for another. 
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What Happened /o Jones 


By MARGARET WADE 
SANNA Ds 


The story of a man who said “ That's 
a good idea! I must do that!” 
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MAN whom we shall call Jones 
A owned a vacant corner lot in the 
suburb of a thriving little city. 
It was a likely little piece of prop- 
erty, at the intersection of two well- 
traveled main roads, and enhanced in 
value by the fact that of the remain- 
ing three corners, two were so tied 
up, legally, that they were likely to 
remain vacant indefinitely, and a most 
dilapidated repair shop on the fourth, 
kept by a dusty-looking man of sev- 
eral trades or none at all—no one had 
ever quite decided which. 


Jones' mind was one of those that 
do not belong to the class with mod- 
ern brisk methods; it might be des- 
cribed as an ox-sled mind in an age 
of aeroplane thinkers, Nevertheless, 
it did, after a long time, dawn ul 
him that this would be an excellent 
site for an up-to-date general store. 
If such a store were erected it would 
increase the value of the property out 
of all proportion to the outlay, and be 
a paying investment; moreover, he 
had the money to invest. So he said 
to himself: “That’s a good idea; I 
must do that!” 


And thereupon he became very 
cocky; he chuckled and hugged him- 
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Few people 


fill every day with beauty, jv and helpfulness. 


not know the tonic.of perpetual 
stant unfoldment. 
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self to think how smart he was to 
think of that; and strutted about 
like a pouter pigeon, until his friends 
wondered what had happened to him, 
But none of them found out. “No, 
siree,” said Jones to himself. “Just 
wait a bit, and I'll surprise them 
some!” And so he gloated over the 
idea, and the splurge it would make 
—sometime, 


Then a terrible thing happened. He 
awoke one morning to find workmen, 
under the superintendence of the 
dusty man (whose exterior, only, was 
dusty, by the way) blithely tearing 
down the dilapidated repair shop; 
and before his slow-going mind had 
recovered from the initial shock, ev- 
ery trace of it was removed, and the 
excavations made for the foundations 
of a large, modern store building; 
and all he could do was to sit by 
and chew his finger-nails while he 
watched it going up. 

The moral whereof is this: That it 
is not the man who first gets an idea, 
but the one who is quickest to put it 
to work after he gets it, who makes 
good. 
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They do 
growth, the stimulus of con- 
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A Scientific Book on Advertising 
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A review of “The Elementary Laws of Advertising, and 
How to Use Them,” by Henry S. Bunting, author of "The 
Premium System of Forcing Sales,” “Specialty Advertising, 
ele," Published by The Novelty News Press, Chicago. 
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S a usual thing the business man 
A of today rather prides himself 
on his acumen. He would re- 
sent any insinuation that he did not 
get his money's worth on all his pur- 
chases. He provides accurate check 
on all purchases of supplies, merchan- 
dise, equipment, and is even scientifi- 
cally taking up the hiring and man- 
aging of his employees — all that he 
may be sure that every dollar expend- 
ed will bring in a full dollar's worth 
in return. 

I had recent occasion to make a 
small eash purchase from one of the 
large wholesale houses of Chicago and 
while waiting for the goods I took the 
opportunity to observe the numerous 
checks that were made on this sale. 
Tn a half hour's time the transaction 
passed through some eight different 
hands and were it a large assortment 
of miscellaneous items it could hardly 
have béen handled with more regard 
for accuracy and attention to detail 
to insure its correct delivery. 

Now, not long since, I happened to 
be in touch with some of the adver- 
tising this same firm was doing. 
While they had an excellent corps of 
copy men, artists, and advertising ex- 
perts, they by no means gave their ad- 
vertising the same accurate, scientific 
attention that was given to the filling 
of my merchandise order. 

It is a notorious fact that their ad- 
vertising campaigns are rushed in 
their execution; that while the origi- 
nal idea may have been brilliant, the 
carrying out of the work is not done 
planningly and on regular schedule, 
resulting in great loss of efficiency 
and selling force. 
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We find these conditions prevailing 
to some extent in the largest and 
most carefully conducted houses, How 
much more prevalent do we find them 
in smaller businesses? 

The bulk of the money spent for ad- 
vertising is not represented by the 
dozen or so great national campaigns. 
It is made up of the expenditures of 
the thousands of medium size mer- 
chants and manufacturers. These 
comprise the very backbone of the 
business world, and the reaction of 
their successes or failures makes hard 
times or good times for the whole of 
the body commercial, 
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Suasion » 


Powze — Let the space enclosed by the semi- 
circle a e b subtended by the diameter a b rep- 
resent tbe total selling power of an advertise: 
ment in which the attention value a e f 
tqual to the suasion value / e D. IC now the 
suasion radius f b be moved into the position 
f. €, thun decreasing the suasion value of the ad- 
vertisement by the angular space subtended by 
the arc c b, the totai patag | wer ja cut to the 
Angular apice subtended by the are c c., If the 
suasion radius be moved stil further to the posk 
tion f d, the selling power is cut fo the angular 
space subtended oy the are a Fendt, bleh case, 

alt that part of the figure subtended by the aro 
Da te waste. A similar argument prevails when 
instead of the suasion radius the attention rad- 
ius ia moved into corresponding positions. 


And it is here, too, we find the least 
knowledge of the laws of advertising. 


These men at the head of these busi- 
nesses are either handling their own 
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advertising with the aid of some clerk, 
having a small partially organized 
advertising department, or they are 
entirely at the mercy of some adver- 
tising agency. 

The men responsible for the life of 
the business are going it in the dark 
—groping blindly—toward advertis- 
ing light. It is to these men—“to the 
man who pays the bills,” that Mr. 
Bunting dedicates his book. 

He then proceeds to set up stand- 
ards by which they may lay out, 
execute, and test their advertising, 
before the money is spent. These 
standards he reduces to mathemati- 
cal formulae—clearly and concisely 
stated and accessible to use. He has 
studied the phenomena of publicity 
in their historical economic and pre- 
sent-day significance, has found the 
underlying facts and from them de- 
duced the system of Natural Law 
governing all results that may be ob- 
tained from given causes in the field 
of advertising. 

For instance, when he says, “The 
selling power of publicity varies with 
its attention value and its suasion,” 
he is not indulging in a platitude but 
is stating a natural law—a law that 
governs all publicity, aij attention- 
getting devices and all suasion argu- 
ments in their relation to selling 
power. 

Again, in chapter nine he states 
that “the selling power of space ad- 
vertising varies with the specificity 
of. the medium and its radius of cir- 
culation." Here is one of the very 
best chapters in the book, devoted to 
the explanation of this axiomatic law. 

How many thousands and thous- 
ands of dollars are wasted annually 
on our old friend "General Publi- 
city"! How many business men are 
shovelling coal into the furnace, 
shutting off the radiators and letting. 
heat go up the chimney in the fond 
hope that they will soon so warm up 
the whole world that it will be ne- 
cessary only to open the windows to 
warm their own office! 
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Bunting cleaves right down to bed 
rock, however, in his analyses and 
elaborations of these tests of mediums. 
He shows that the selling power of 
your ad. in a magazine of, say, a half- 
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(Ths Speen hhosen the inner amd enter 
imde is wasta) 


GaarHic CuasT SHOWING THS WASTP IN GENERAL 
CIRCULATION — Th radius lp black line 
represents the total selling power of the 1,000,000 

Esch additional 1,000 om the 

eyond the smaller circle means 
just. that much additional waste, when a gen- 
eral cireulation is used for publicity. 

million circulation, depends entirely 
on the specificity of that medium. The 
specificity of this circulation is the 
number of hundred of thousand read- 
ers whom you desire to reach or in 
whose hands it is a business poseibil- 
ity to place your goods. 

When therefore you use a medium 
with a half-million general circula- 
tion to publicize a piece of office fur- 
niture your actual circulation is lim- 
ited to the number of individuals 
whose occupations require the use of 
office furniture. This will eliminate 
teamsters, mothers, street-car con- 
ductors, porters, waiters, and hun- 
dreds of other classes. 

So, for your purpose, the 500,000 
circulation may be, for you, a specific 
circulation of only 1,500. 

In such manner this little book 
eovers the whole range of the pub- 
licity field, expounding the laws gov- 
erning variety of media, the limita- 
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tions of publicity, association, ete. It 
states fifteen elementary laws, with 
their several corollaries, and from 
them deduces the eight main tools of 
publicity and defines their uses. 

Unlike so many writers on adver- 
tising, the author does not snatch 
from the pages of his lexicon old 
words and phrases and apply them to 
advertising, with the happy assump- 
tion that by such association they ac- 
quire a new and enhanced meaning. 
Nor does he newly-mint words that 
he may use them as a screen behind 
which he may say almost anything, 
trusting that the reader's intellect, be- 
ing charmed by the glittering phrase, 
will fail to perceive the hazy gener- 
alities offered. 

Instead he states a law, carefully 
defines and fixes the use and meaning 
of any new or technical word used in 
that law, then applies the law to il- 
lustrative examples of the actual sell- 
ing power of publicity under given 
conditions. He has carefully collect- 
ed his data and logically expounded 
his conclusions. It is scarcely too 
much to say for Mr. Bunting that he 
has for the first time put advertising 
investment on a scientific basis. 

I reproduce some of his charts, 
which to the casual reader may ap- 
pear useless but which are exceeding- 
ly useful as an epitomized guide to 
the memory after studying the book 
itself. In fact, no casual reading of 
"The Elementary Laws of Adver- 
tising" will answer unless your mind 
be far more keen than mine. 

It is rather a text-book than an 
essay. The meat of a point is stated 
in the form of a formula, then the ex- 
act definition of the parts of the form- 
ula are given, followed by its applica- 
tion to concrete examples which every 
proprietor and executive of business 
will understand. 

Then the charts may be used as 
standards and should be at the adver- 
tiser's right hand that he may square 
up each expenditure, each bit of ad- 
vertising matter with these elemen- 
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tary laws, and by this measure see if 
his money is to bring him results or 
is sure to be wasted. It is highly sig- 
nificant to the business world that the 
careful use of Bunting's newly dis- 
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covered laws of advertising will make 
it possible to foretell to a very consid- 
erable degree, before money is spent, 
whether advertising expenditure will 
purchase selling power or represent 
waste. 

Will not Mr. Bunting make us a 
larger chart — a wall map, that will 
Show for ready reference ail the 
corollary truths he mentions in his 
book while explaining these element- 
ary laws? 


BETTER INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
EXHIBIT 

A Better Industria! Relations Exhibit will 
be held April 18-25, at 2 West Sixty-fourth 
Street, New York City. It will show the de- 
vices in modern business which tend to make 
more harmonious the relations between em- 
ployer and employee, and to better the con- 
ditions of employment. The Business Men's 
Group of the Society for Ethical Culture has 
charge of the exhibit, which will appeal to 
both employer and employe in the manufac- 
turing trades. There will be special evening 
lectures by industrial leaders of the coun- 
try. No admission wilt be charged. 
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A Brief Story of a 
Self-Made Man 


ILLIE HOLT of Burnley, England, was born in one of the densely 

populated factory districts of northern England. His parents were 

poor and he went to school but very little. At a very early age he 
had to go to work in & factory and help earn a livelihood for the family. 


He had a naturel liking for billiards. His good mother had a natural aversion for 
billiards, as strong as was her son's liking. The boy wanted to quit the factory 
and go to work in the billiard hall. His 
mother objected for a long time but 
finally the factory shut down; Willie 
was out of a job and his mother finally 
consented to let him take a job as a 
marker in & billiard hall. He seized 
every opportunity to practice and soon 
became very proficient. Today he is 
champion Chick-billiard player of the 
worlds and has his eye on the champion- 
ship for straight billiards. It wouldn't 

surprise me to see him reach the goal. 

After he had worked in the billiard i hall 
he started a little repair shop in a shed 
back of his home, repairing cues, cush- 
ions, etc. He is a young man yet, some- 
where around the 40's, and today he 
is at the head of a large and rapidly 
growing billiard table factory employ- 
ing scores of hands and enjoying a 
WILLIS HOLT splendid degree of prosperity. 


Several years ago he became a reader of the PHILOSOPHER and a little later a 
student of the Sheldon School. He now has a large number of his employees 
united into a Business Science Circle studying the Science of Human Efficiency 
as correlated in the Science of Business Building. 


As an evidence of his hunger for knowledge and his progressiveness in general, he is com- 
ing al the way from Burnley, England, bringing Mra. Holt with him to attend the July 
Session of the Summer School here at Area. In fact he says, if time permits he is going to 
both tessions—and Willie Holt generally has his way. 


He is shipping one of his finest tables all the way from England. It is worth your trip to 
the Summer School just to meet Willie Holt and see him play. He will give a daily ex- 
hibition. I am also going to get him to give some general talks on the science of thinking, 
remembering and imagining as related to efficiency in billiards. He is applying the ex- 
ercises for the development of the senses as outlined in the science of ability development 
and is making wonderful progress. I will be proud to see Willie Holt take the platform 
any day to discuss pryeho ogy with the most 
le 


learned of college professors. might possibly 

make a break in tis English once in a while but 

he understands what he is talking about and is 

able to apply it. H * 
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Lecturer, Author, Scientist 
Teacher 


Lecturer? Yes; perhaps the most powerful speaker on topics which cut 
deepest into the conscious needs of business life there is on any plat- 
form today. 
An Author? Yes; acknowledged to be the foremost writer of the times on 
matters relating to the "how" of equipping one's self for success in life, in 
whatever calling, business, in its commercial aspect, being his main theme. 
A Scientist? Yes; an investigator of 
extraordinary power. Equipped 
mentally in a manner and to a de- 
gree positively unexcelled in this 
field, if indeed ever equaled. One 
whose investigations ALWAYS re- 
sult in organized and classified knowl- 
edge for those of less tendency to 
search for the hidden truths of life 
and of business. 
A Teacher? Ah, yes indeed! This 
is Arthur Frederick Sheldon's native 
heath. He sheds light on the teach- 
ing profession as he pours out his 
great Soul in harmony with his 
powerful possessions of Mind. 
His work at the Summer Classes at 
Area, this year, as on former oocas- 
ions will be entirely unique. Those 
of us who may be privileged to 
receive instruction from him this 
year will have the added good of 
his wonderful sperisnce im Europe O nae nE LEAT 
the past two years, as he has gone up AR DERICK 
and down the lands gathering and siters ONSA, 
giving out as occasions offered and opportunities presented themselves. 
Americans everywhere abroad who have met him are aglow with enthusiasm 
for the work he does in establishing the manhood of the day; and that the 
chief teacher of the English speaking | world on these lines, is an American. 
And Europeans join heartily in his praise. 
Mr. Sheldon will TEACH every day of the two sessions of the Summer School, 
July 20, to August Ist, and August 17, to August 30. Others have taught 
and tested Sheldon Truth, also, but the MASTER’S work is what you will 
most keenly enjoy. It will repay you in overflowing measure for the cost to 
you in time and money. 


Make Your Reservations NOW 


For Reservations address me NOW at ARE. 
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Build a $5,000 Business of 
Your Own—Be Independent 


A Specialist is always well paid—especially if there 
is a good demand for his services. We turn out 
Specialists for a new unlimited field. We prepare 
men to handle collections and credits, We prac- 
tically set you up in business for yourself. Our 
methods are exclusive, our systems are peculiar to 
our work and results are certain. 


Surely You Can Do What 
3,500 Others Have Done 


Over 3,500 men in every walk of life have completed our in- 
structions at home, many of them ín spare time, These have 
established themselves in a ent, growing and highly 
profitable business—and there are more following in their 
footsteps. Can you do what the 3,500 have done? 


Surely You Can Succeed 
With 3,500 Helpers 


Not only are we back of you, but you will have also the co» 

tion of the entire system—over 3,500 trained and prac- 
tical assistants to cover the entire country—over 3,500 sources 
from Which to draw new He. and new par in your ter. 
ritory. The Cooperative Bureau is a very fitting name for 
this ‘organization. You become a member, without charge, 
when you finish the course. 


Start Now—Spare Time 
Only 


Mail the t once, f is, of the entire 
course and a wealth of evidence, lacta and figures, "Let 
me tell you what hundreds of our graduates are doing — 
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NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Direct to You. No Middlemen’s Profits. Trust-Smashing Price 


and Easy Terms. Get a High-Grade Cyclopedia at a Big Saving 


Here is the Truth: Up to this time the cy- 


clopedia business has been absolutely controlled 

bya few companies, backed by Wall Street 

ar the prices to suit themselves, Although a 

1s practically a necessity, it has been impos 

HT ‘you, or anyone else, to obtain a high-grade 

work without paying an extravagant monopoly price, 

watii now. , 

We are proving that with a large sale, and by 

eliminating middlemen, it is possible to put à 

im reach ry American Home, 
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Six Massive Volumes of Authoritative 
World Knowledge: —Thousands of sets of 


this great eiie are already in use in Public 
Libraries. Schools, Homes am. Evan whan 
a het a factor, this work has been se- 
above all others. It is edited by Marcus 
Benjamin, Ph. D. F. C. S. Rditor of U. S. National 
Museum at Washington, assisted by the highest author- 
ities. Every one of the [6/382 subjecta ie brought right 
down to date—not 10 years ago or a ycar ago, but right 
down to i914, 
Every subject is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. It is complete enough 
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DD you tackle that 


trouble that came 


your way, 
With a resolute heart and 
cheerful ? 
Or hide your face from 
the light of day, 


With a craven soul and 
fearful ? 


Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or 
a trouble’s an ounce, 


Or a trouble is what you 
make 1t; 

And it isn’t the fact that 
you're hurt that counts, 


But only how did you 
take it ? —ANON. 
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| ON THE FRONT PORCH || 


Where We Talk Things Over | 


= 


OME on, Henry—let’s move 
our chairs out on the front 
porch The fireplace is no 

place for us in the gay and glad- 
some spring. Miss May is here 
with her glad attire. Look at that 
view. You can see a long ways 
toward Chicago off across those 
fields. Doesn’tit make you glad you 
are alive to breathe that ozone? 
That's the way to oxygenize your 
blood. Open the valves of your 
breathing apparatus. Both 
together, now. Inhale, 1—2—8— 
4—5—9—7—8—9—10. Hold a 
second or two. Now exhale, 1-2- 
3-4—5—6—7-8-9-10. 

Come on, now, let's do that six 
times. There, that will do. Don't 
that make you feel like doing 
things? 

'Try it every morning before 
breakfast, and again just before go- 
ing to bed, not forgetting to prac- 
tice once in a while between times 
when walking. It will blow the 
cobwebs out of your think tank 
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and drive the spiders of fear pell- 
mell, It will add ten years to your 
life. 

Now let's sit down and talk 
things over. 

What's that? What do I think 
this labor trouble business is com- 
ing to? 

I think it's coming to an end, 
Henry, that's what I think it's 
coming to. 

You don't know about that? 
Oh, cheer up. Be an optimist. It's 
good medicine. Our greatest 
troubles are those that never hap- 
pen. "There's nothing to fear but 
fear. 

When is it going to come to an 
end, did you say? 

Well, that's different. I don't 
know. I didn't even say I know 
it's coming to an end. 

You asked me what Ithink about 
this labor problem and I told you I 
think it is coming to an end. 

I almost presume to dare to say 
I know it is, but when? 
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It seems to me that as to the 
advent of that happy day we can 
only approximate. 

Why do I think it is ever going 
to end? 

Because it's bad and there are a 
lot of good forces at work and I 
have become convinced that it's 
no mere pretty platitude but a 
scientific fact that evil cannot exist. 
in the presence of good. Do you 
get that, Henry? No? Well, can 
this darkness exist when the light 
is turned on? No, sir. 

Can cold endure when heat is 
introduced? Surely not. It's the 
upward climb for Mr. Mercury 
when the coal stove's started. 

Why? Well, it's one of nature's 
laws—that's all. 

Evil can no more exist in the 

resence of good than darkness can 
inger when the sun looms up and 
laughs at it. Evil can no more en- 
dure in the presence of good than 
cold can come where heat hovers, 
nor can cold remain when heat 
makes her way even though the 
clammy cold was there first. 

Yes, I know the analogy between 
the physical and the metaphysical 
is sometimes a little difficult to 
discern, but see here, Henry, we are 
not talking of mere analogies; we 
are talking of scientific facts. 

Get up and take a few more deep 
breaths. You must have a few cob- 
webs left. 

"There, you feel better now. 

This deep breathing is a great 
stunt. If you do it right it makes 
you a sort of human cream sep- 
arator. You separate the Prana 
from the air and this adds to 
your vitality. 
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What’s Prana? Oh, never mind 
now. We are talking about some- 
thing else. Read Bagavon Das on 
the Science of Peace and investigate 
the hypothesis of the muli- Prakati 
(whatever that is) if you really 
want to delve into the what-ness 
of this particular this-ness. You 
started something, Henry, when 
you asked that question about the 
labor problem and you can’t switch 
me off on to Prana and things like 
that. 

Come to the Summer School if 
you want the esoteric teachings of 
the AREA Philosophy and the 
service idea. 

You see it’s like this, Henry, 
about this labor problem. At least 
this is the way I see it. There has 
been a lot of evil or wrong condi- 
tions existing in the minds of men 
on both sides. 

Plenty left? That’s true, but I 
was about to say that until rela- 
tively recently there hasn’t been 
much of the light of real good 
thought stuff to dispel the dark- 
ness of the evil. Evil does not have ' 
to be intentionally malicious in 
order to be evil. 


Ignorance of the law excuses no 
one, and even able men have been 
ignorant of natural law in the world 
of human activity. 

Do you suppose man will fail to 
serve master and master to serve 
his man when each comes to see it 
to be a fact, not a theory, that 
service rendered is cause and pay 
obtained is effect. 

Ford has been serving his men 
well for years. So well that they 
loved him so much even before he 
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cut that $10,000,000 melon and 
passed it around and thus doubled 
their wages that they had chipped 
in and bought two busts made for 
the factory, one of the boss and 
another of his wife. 

Do you think there's much 
danger of labor troubles in Ford's 
direction? Mr. Ford is a seer—a 
prophet; and practical seers see 
things which the mentally blind 
can't or won't, None so blind as 
those who will not see. Practical 
prophets profit. 

There is nothing so practical as 
the ideal, if the ideal is only put in- 
to practice. But Ford has been 
doing it for a long time. 

He has been giving good service 
to his employees and to his custo- 
mers. He has given Q+Q+M. 
Ford cars over in England are not 
quite as thick as hair on most dogs, 
but I have seen many of them in 
England, Scotland, Germany, and 
France and every owner is a 
booster. 

He wasn’t held up in the first 
place and he got service after he 
got his car. Ford has been look- 
ing well to cause; service and natu- 
ral law did the rest. It took care 
of the effect-—which is pay. It 
took time for the fire of service to 
generate enough of the heat of pay 
or profit so that he could pay divi- 
dends and still pass around ten 
millions among the boys who had 
helped make it, but Ford stood by 
the guns of service and he got his 
reward in time. 

He said a big thing when he said 
he would rather make30,000 people 
happy than a few people rich. 
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You see, Henry, it's like this, 
“As above, so below." When there 
is hate and disrespect and the don’t 
-give-a (we'll say) cent -for - hu- 
manity - spirit above, that is with 
the directors, why then it’s the 
same way below. Then the em- 
ployees don’t care a hang what 
happens to the boss. 


But here, there, and yonder, the 
eyes of men’s minds are being 
opened. 


More and more the 5 per cent 
who employ the 95 per cent are 
coming to see that it is a law of 
nature, that to get one must give. 
That to get of service one must 
give service. That to get loyalty 
one must give loyalty. 


What did you say, Henry? That 
the more you do for the working 
people the more you may, and 
about the only thing accomplished 
is to spoil people? Really, Henry, 
Iam ashamed of you. Or rather I 
would be if I thought you had really 
come to that conclusion after seri- 
ous reflection. 


You simply have another reflect 
or two coming. 


When welfare work or any serv- 
ice is performed just simply for the 
sordid purpose of getting more 
work out of the working people, 
the scheme doesn’t work at its best. 
Sometimes it doesn’t work at all. 
Working people have emotions as 
well as muscles and they are a long 
ways from being fools. A whole 
lot of the so-called common people 
have good “thinks,” as Dave 
Brown of Spokane calls it, as well 
as emotions and muscles. 
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It is not so much what the boss 
does for his people as the spirit in 
which he does it that counts. 

If he does kind things forrevenue 
only, the common people get wise 
and then the welfare becomes the 
farewell department. But when 
men at the top do fine things for 
their people because they know it’s 
right that they do it, because they 
love to do it, because of an inherent 
love for justice, then the spirit of 
the master is reflected in the spirit 
of his men. 


the light of the good in the mind 
above, the mind of the boss. Then 
it is that men in the rank and file 
begin to mix soul stuff with their 
work. 

A few more ocular demonstra- 
tions like the one Ford has given, 
and which men like Levers and 
others are making on the other side 
of the pond, and things will get 
better very rapidly. So, cheer up, 
Henry. 

Come on, let’s go and weed the 


garden. We will have the toma- 
toes ripe for the folks who come to 
the Summer School. 


Then it is that cynicism and 
hate, and all the horrors of the hell 
of war and strife flee away before 


Three Times 


A professor in an agricultural college was quizzing a 

class, and asked, “How many kinds of farming are there?” 
After some hesitation, one member answered, " There are 
three kinds of farming, extensive, intensive and pretensive." 
The reply fittingly describes the classes of salesmen as well as 
farmers. The “extensive” salesman spreads too much; 
cuts too wide a swath for clean work. The "intensive" sales- 
man holds a too narrow view of things, thus his vision of op- 
portunities lying all about him grows restricted. And the 
“pretensive” salesman, doubly more numerous than both the 

| other kinds, just dawdles at the game, and is always on the 


lookout for something easier with bigger pay. Let us com- 
bine the virtues of the first and second—the “extensive” and 


“intensive” —classes, and in that way get out of, or avoid, 
the third, the “pretensive” sort. 
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Experimenting ¿n Common-Sense 
By CHANNING BARNES 


How Henry Ford is conforming to the first principles 
of scientific management and incidentally solving 
the gravest problems confronting modern industry 


F the writing of many maga- 
zines there is no end, and of all 
recent deeds of men that have 

attracted publicity there is none more 
powerful as a generator of limelight 
than that of Henry Ford, when, on 
the morning of January 19, he reduced 
the working day of the Ford Motor 
Company of Detroit from nine hours 
to eight, increased the day’s pay of 
his most unskilled employees to five 
dollars a day, and inaugurated a 
policy whereby every one of his 15,000 
employees shared in advance in the 
profits of the company to the extent 
of approximately $10,000,000 a year. 

The announcement of this start- 
ling policy caused such a rush of in- 
terviews in the daily prints and the 
monthly magazines as has not yet 
ceased from assailing the attention of 
the reading public. Had Andrew 
Carnegie endowed every library — 
given all his numerous millions — at 
one stroke, on the same day, it would 
not have attracted the attention or 
discussion that did this remarkable 
policy of Ford’s. 

We can all, from all strata of busi- 
ness life, understand gifts for worthy 
purposes—endowments, foundations, 
stained-glass windows. We have 
even come to understand the change 
from posthumous gifts to the actual 
separation of millions while the donor 
is yet living. But the sharing of pro- 
fits to such a remarkable extent in 
the form of day wages — especially 
the doubling of the wage of the com- 
mon laborer — is such a striking de- 
parture from accepted methods of 
man in his dealings with his fellow- 
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man as to arouse & tempest of criti- 
cism, commendation, and snap judg- 
ment. Indeed, it is a study in human 
nature to merely observe the attitude 
of various men on this subject. 

One writer uses it as an argument 
that all industries should pay propor- 
tionate wages, that every corporation 
should be made to disgorge. An- 
other commends the plan, but below 
his article his editor hastens to shed 
any odor of responsibility of the 
magazine (numbering its subscribers 
mostly among the large business men 
of the country) for the views ex- 
pressed in the article. 

On all sides we hear men say, “It’s 
a great advertising stunt.” 

The sum and substance of all the 
reported interviews with Mr, Ford 
are that he wanted to try this plan, 
and did try it, and is now willing to 
let others do the explaining that it 
would seem is so necessary to be done. 

Now it is reasonable to suppose 
that Henry Ford did not decide to do 
this tremendous thing without care- 
ful thought, nor, in all likelihood, did 
he give away $10,000,000 — over 
$5,000,000 of which came directly 
from his personal pocket, in accruing 
dividends — from altruistic motives 
entirely. 

On the other hand, neither does his 
product demand, nor his mental cali- 
ber indicate, that it is a clever ad- 
vertising scheme. I am sure you 
have not purchased one gallon of gas- 
oline from Mr. Rockefeller because he 
has made provision for medical re- 
search or greased the wheels of 
knowledge in conspicuous institutions 
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of learning. No; let us look to our 
own business experiences and see if 
we cannot find a better understand- 
ing of Mr. Ford's plan, and incident- 
ally corral a few truths for our own 
everyday use. 

Talking a few days ago with an effi- 
ciency engineer who is carrying out 
in diversified industries the princi- 
ples of Frederick Winslow Taylor, he 
said the best way to start efficiency 
work in a plant is, first, to solve the 
materials problem, then approach the 
man problem. 

That is, instead of starting in to 
speed up your men, to teach them to 
do more work, or to seek to eliminate 
unnecessary movements, look first to 
the inanimate problems. See that 
your plant is equipped properly, that 
every machine is in perfect repair 
and located correctly for sequence of 
operation, that every tool is ground 
to the proper angle, that all problems 
of heat, light, power, equipment, and 
materials for manufacture are solved 
so far as it is possible to have them 
solved in the present foreseeable 
standard of efficiency. 

Then approach your workman. 

If these problems cannot be solved 
for the whole plant, see that they are 
solved for one room, or even for one 
machine—but do not attempt to in- 
crease the efficiency of the man until 
you have made everything right, with 
his machine and surroundings, for 
that increased efficiency. 

And right here, in logical sequence, 
why not increase the mental, moral, 
and physical well-being of the man 
outside the factory before we expect 
to increase hia efficiency inside the 
factory 

In her words, let us consider the 
workman as a machine! 

Yes, Y have had no trouble in loos- 
ening the pursestrings of the powers 
that be for new and costly machines, 
for the foundation to put them on, for 
the oil for their maintenance, and no 
one would think of letting the roof of 
his factory leak or trust his machines 
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to inexperienced caretakers when they 
are not running. Yet the first thought 
of the efficiency manager is to speed 
up the workman regardless of his 
physical well-being except, perhaps, 
for the time he is in the factory. 

The railroads are waking to the 
fact that in their men they have the 
most valuable investment they pos- 
sess. Spurred by the loss of life, by 
endangered reputation, and by the 
increased cost from wrecks caused by 
the carelessness of their men, they 
have combated the evil of saloon in- 
fluence by scientific work in the care 
of these, their most precious ma- 
chines, They have found that they 
must look to the welfare of their men 
for twenty-four hours of the day in- 
stead of disciplining them for eight 
or ten. They have found that pro- 
viding clubs and Y. M. C. A.’s, where 
their employees have every induce- 
ment for social enjoyment and physi- 
cal care when off duty, pays big divi- 
dends in increased efficiency and de- 
creased wrecks. 

In fact, welfare work, even with its 
many lamentable failures, is pretty 
thoroughly established as a dividend- 
payer in the business world. 

Henry Ford, however, has put the 
cart before the horse. He recognizes 
the importance of investing in the 
physical and mental well-being of his 
workmen during the sixteen hours of 
the day while they are spending their 
five dollars, the hours they are re- 
creating, resting, preparing for the 
eight hours of work in which they 
earn their five dollars. 

He realizes that the standard of 
living is materially raised when a 
man has thirty dollars a week to 
spend on his family instead of twelve 
or fifteen, and that he becomes a dis- 
tinetly more valuable machine. 

In one industry in which I know the 
costs, the investment for every man, 
girl, and boy is over $2,000 — and 
there are others much higher. Add 
to this the capitalization or invest- 
ment value of the man himself, fig- 
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ured by some at $20,000, and you 
have an average investment of no 
mean proportions. Then consider 
that for the care of this investment 
and the running of this one-man- 
equipment unit for one day, we paid 
an average wage of three dollars and 
had to double the wage price of all 
time charged against an item of 
manufacture before we broke even. 
You will readily see that an increase 
of wages of two dollars or three dol- 
lars a day for the proper mainte- 
nance and care of the operator—the 
controlling element of that $22,000 
man-equipment unit—is not prepos- 
terous from an engineering stand- 
point, 

But man is more than a machine. 
No fact is quicker recognized in 
scientific management, and the care- 
ful engineer will not only pave the 
way to the worker’s efficiency by see- 
ing that he has the proper tools, that 
the routing of his work is such that 
he always has the next thing to do at 
hand, but he will give his individual 
workman the most careful explana- 
tions, showing him step by step the 
best way to make each move and hold- 
ing out the offer of an immediate divi- 
dend in wages earned for increased 
efficiency, 

The complete co-operation of all 
individuals is recognizedly absolutely 
essential to the efficient manufacture 
of any specialized article. 

The stumbling block of all attempts 
at welfare work—model houses, com- 
plete towns-built-in-a-day — is pater- 
nalism. That inborn, inalienable, if 
sometimes bumptious spirit of inde- 
pendence often makes us cut off our 
nose to spite our face, and causes the 
failure of many institutions devised 
for our benefit. 

So, while Ford does all these 
things where necessary, he did not 
lay out streets, build rows of model 
houses, and then expect his workmen 
to live by rule and regulation. 

He gives them the money to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of com- 
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fort and then lets them learn to 
apend it. 

No man grows except by his own 
efforts, nor can any standard of right 
living be maintained except by the 
development of the individual. 

We are all children attending the 
sehool of life, and we don't learn to 
refrain from spending our dimes for 
lollypops if mother always takes us 
by the hand when we go shopping. 

Then, too, modern industrial spe- 
cialization requires greater physical 
fitness than ever demanded before. 

The story goes that à man came 
last year from the Ford plant to a 
small general machine shop in Chi- 
cago, and applied for work. 

“Are you an all-round machinist?” 
asked the superintendent, 

“Yes,” 

“What line?” 

“Automobiles,” 

“Well, that is the most highly de- 
veloped machine work there is. 
What did you do?” 

“Worked on bolt No, 42.” 

“Bolt No. 42! I don’t understand.” 

“Well,” said the all-round machin- 
ist, “they passed the chassis to me 
and I put in bolt No. 42, and passed 
it on to the next man and he put on 
the nut, and he passed it on to the 
next man, and he tightened it up.” 

To be sure this is an exaggeration. 
In the Ford plant, while they stand- 
ardize and specialize every operation, 
they take great pains to shift a man 
to another job before the monotony of 
the operation diminishes the returns. 

But the story brings us up facing 
the fact that this monotony of opera- 
tion lies at the bottom of the most of 
our industrial evils, 

I know a machinist who worked 
some years ago in a small shop. I 
have been in there many times. 
There were about twenty men, 
skilled to every kind of machine 
work. A workman would start in 
his day at woodwork, making an in- 
tricate pattern for some machine 
part for a neighboring mill, he would 
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be called away to tackle the brazing 
of the arm of a sewing machine, or 
io swing a huge cog wheel on the 
platform to drill for a four-inch 
shaft. So it went, new problems and 
varied work each day. 

And on a clear, frosty morning, af- 
ter the first fall of snow, some one 
would pound on a lathe with a 
wrench, and every one of those men 
would quit work and go rabbit hunt- 
ing. The boss would swear a while, 
then go across the road, get his 
“houn’ dog,” and follow the first 
bunny tracks. 

Yes, mechanics in those day were 
all-round men. What deadens nowa- 
days is the monotony of operation — 
the wearing in the brain of one path 
of thought-action. Yet this is a 
condition that cannot be changed. 
Ford's whole fortune is based on 
standardization—the making of one 
thing a little better and a little cheap- 
er than any one else, 

The atory goes that something over 
a year ago Mr. Ford met representa- 
tives of several of the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers of the country. 
At that meeting in New York he said, 
"Here, I am making too much money, 
wealth is piling up on me too fast. I 
want to reduce the price of my car. 
I believe more of this money belongs 
to the public." 

"There was a storm of protest. The 
manufacturers showed him that 
they could not explain a still greater 
difference in price between their 
cars and the Ford, such a move on 
his part would depreciate their capi- 
tal and hurt their borrowing power. 

Perhaps this explains why Mr. 
Ford felt the necessity of finding 
some other outlet for his accumu- 
lating dividends. 

As Henry Ford says, "Any man 
ean make money who will select 
some one article to manufacture, and 
standardize its production." In the 
Ford plant it takes just twenty-nine 
minutes from the time the car is 
started on the assembling floor until 
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it rolis off to the finishing depart- 
ment. This bespeaks standardiza- 
tion of the product, the methods, and 
the workmen. 

Any man that puts in bolt No. 45 
all day will want to quarrel with his 
wife, join a union, get drunk, or go 
on strike without any cause, even if 
he is changed to bolt No. 46 another 
day. And to combat this mental wear 
it is no use to set the man down in a 
row of “model” cottages, with a 
model garden, and push hia nose in a 
more monotonous rut. 

No, Ford gives him the time to find 
other occupations, to follow a hobby 
perhaps, and sees that he has the 
money for model living and that he 
is taught how to use them. The wel- 
fare department, as well as a rigid 
employment system, were organized 
and running long before the increase 
in wages became a fact. 

So, after all, I doubt if it can be 
called an “Experiment in Common- 
Sense” or an “experiment” at all. 
For if you give your men a light, 
modern shop to work in, adequate, 
properly arranged tasks, and pay them 
enough to live on in clean, wholesome 
surroundings, and teach them how 
to use these opportunities, you are 
bound to get (1) the highest efficient 
working force, (2) freedom from 
lebor troubles, (8) 100 per cent 
eeprit de corps and loyalty, (4) the 
most carefully made product, and 
(8) the ever-increasing dividend. 

I do not mean to insinuate that this 
move on the part of Henry Ford was 
not dictated by the highest and most 
unselfish motives. Any great stroke 
of genius is the result of a dream of 
pure unselfishness, But I do main- 
tain that when Ford inaugurated the 
Ford Profit-Sharing Plan he merely 
put in operation what will react to 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, and so to the greatest good of 
himself and his associates, Charity, 
welfare work—business in its real 
glory—all are only manifestations of 
enlightened self-interest. 
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By ED. E. SHEASGREEN 
Expert and Author of The Profitable Wage 


Another article ably discussing the 
FORD PLAN from the viewpoint 
of a Cost Expert and Humanitarian 


HE action of the Ford Automo- 

bile Company in increasing the 

wages of its employees some ten 
million dollars is, in the light of 
present-day conditions in West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Colorado, and else- 
where, where strikes are in progress, 
the most “peaceful” piece of economic 
news the public has had in a long 
time. 

Manufacturers in the automobile 
industry, as well as in other lines, 
merchants, and all others who are 

- employers, with labor leaders and 
working men are wondering what 
Mr. Ford really intends by such a gi- 
gantic move, how he could possibly do 
auch a thing, where it will lead, if his 
actions will be followed by others, if 
the plan will succeed, and what the 
genera! results will be on the labor 
problems in general. 

There are those who say Mr. Ford's 
whole idea was to secure newspaper 
and magazine advertising which he 
otherwise could not buy even with 
the gold of a king's whole realm, But 
whether Mr. Ford had the advertis- 
ing idea or not, he is surely getting 
"front, and editorial-page stories 
and space that otherwise would be 
denied him. 

If his game was an advertising 
one he has succeeded at it most ad- 
mirably. He has done something 
in advertising altogether out of the 
ordinary. 

But, Mr. Ford has by his recent 
act done more for the peace of the 
world than has Mr. Carnegie with 
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his Carnegie Libraries and Peace 
Palaces. 

Place in contrast with Henry 
Ford's act of increasing the wage of 
a great army of workers — thereby 
bringing joy and happiness to thous- 
ands and giving society a mighty 
boost upwards — the acts of a Car- 
negie at the Homestead strike where 
Sorrow and death came as in times 
of war and where society was given 
a terrible thrust downward. 

It will not be necessary for Ford to 
build libraries so that a smitten con- 
science may be given some balm, or 
to build peace palaces where only a 
few may come to spend the money of 
the producers of their countries in 
striving for world peace when their 
own brethren at home are hungry, 
cold, and without the proper necessi- 
ties of life, and even at warfare with 
their employers. 

No! His libraries will be founded 
in each workman's home by the work- 
man and his family themselves. 
These places wil! be places of real 
joy, each one a Palace of Peace — 
real peace — palaces full of potent 
energies for good, — filled to over- 
flowing and in'a manner that no 
Carnegie peace palace can ever ex- 
pect or hope for. 

The same kind of labor, the same 
kind of sweat, the same kind of 
brain matter and fatigue, went into 
the Homestead products, and are still 
going into them, that are going into 
the Ford products. 

But the Ford libraries and the 
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Ford peace palaces will not be built 
with blood money—they will be lov- 
ingly reared on heart money. 

Concerning what Mr. Ford has 
done, many manufacturers in the 
‘same line say they cannot do the 
same, that competition is too strong. 
Is Mr. Ford in the grip of the same 
monster? Does not ignorant compe- 
tition keep a person or a company on 
the ragged edge all the time? If 
this is so, then The Ford Automobile 
Company is not in their class — for 
his very act shows they are not on the 
“ragged edge.” 

“Can Mr. Ford really give away so 
much money to his employees?" many 
ask, still believing the news to be a 
dream, 

Why not! 

And when he gives away millions 
in wages, the cost of his income tax 
has been vastly reduced. 

One thing is very evident — Mr. 
Ford knows what his cost of produc- 
tion is. He must positively know 
this from the very first to the very 
last penny. If he did not have this 
knowledge he could not possibly have 
so much money to pay his employees 
in increased wages and have a profit 
left for capital invested in his great 
industry. To have put his business 
where it is to-day—making the mil- 
lions that it is — spells on the very 
face of the whole thing that he is get- 
ting back every cent of cost, with 
profits besides, and on prices that, 
for the quality, other automobile 
manufacturers cannot touch. 

This shows again that he not only 
knows cost, but that he has a most 
highly trained and efficient force of 
workmen. 

It means, too, that this real Cap- 
tain of Industry believes in buying 
the very highest type of labor-saving 
machinery. 

Not long since the writer stood be- 
side a new automatic turret lathe 
that wes doing in five minutes what 
other automatic lathes would take 
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twenty or thirty minutes to do. This 
machine is a recent invention, yet 
part of Henry Ford's products are 
made on several of them, these new 
lathes replacing machines such as 
other companies use. No wonder he 
can manufacture cheaper than his 
competitors. While they would be 
haggling over the price of the new 
automatic machine, or arguing that 
they had something aimost as good, 
he buys — then causes a world com- 
motion by giving his workers what 
these and other automatic machines 
save him. 

Now the way the twenty-four hour 
shift "works down the overhead" is 
this: The fixed expenses—the rent, 
interest, depreciation, insurance, 
taxes, all salaries, and other “fixed” 
charges—run day and night, Sunday, 
Monday, and holiday. When a plant 
works eight hours, it has to do battle 
with twenty-four hours' overhead — 
one to three, so to speak. The pro- 
ductive time sold into the product 
must take care of all these and every 
other expense, and give a profit be- 
sides—it is on a basis of eight hours 
to twenty-four. When overtime can 
be worked — say four hours — then 
we have a twelve hour to a twenty- 
four hour proposition. When a 
"double" shift is worked we have a 
sixteen to a twenty-four hour condi- 
tion. When three shifts can be 
worked, then we have a twenty-four 
hour to twenty-four hour situation 
that gives chances for an hour of 
productive time for every hour of 
overhead. In other words the over- 
head is shoved away down almost to 
zero, and with it go the costs. 

It is by operating his plant under 
this most ideal of conditions that Mr. 
Ford can do for his great army what 
he has. If he was to work his plant 
only eight hours' day work, then he 
would have to use about two-thirds 
more building space, and double his 
plant investments, which would mean 
eating up of profits—for a two-third 
idle plant of the vastness that his 
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would then have to be, would have 
immense interest and replacement 
charges that would in time overcome 
the profits, then begin to eat into the 
original capital invested, resulting 
in a crash that would startle the 
business world and dumbfound his 
associates. 

He is safe only on the three-shift 
plan. 

Tt is knowledge of accurate costs 
that not only automobile manufac- 
turers but all manufacturers should 
have. The same high degree of effi- 
ciency should also be used—-then em- 
ployers would experience no difficulty 
in finding a way to do with their sur- 
plus as Mr. Ford has done with his—- 
unless they be hogs. 

Can Mr. Ford continue to pay such 
wages and survive? 

Yes! So long as he first knows 
cost, he will be in a position to de- 
mand, to always demand, the very 
best workmen, the highest type of 
automatic machinery, honest mater- 
ials and workmanship, the full con- 
fidence of his army of workers and 
his more numerous consumers — just 
because he knows his cost — and 
because he is a man, not a hog—and 
with the kind of a heart all men love, 
and an energy to do real things. 

This man will not be bothered with 
labor troubles, such as strikes. In 
his factories he has whipped the 
labor problem. It is his great pur- 
pose to have all who work for him 
treated as humans love to be treated. 

He says that it costs as much to 
rear the child of a floor sweeper as 
it does to rear his child of a highly 
paid mechanic. It is here he shows 
another angle of the economic ques- 
tion of capital and labor. 

If Mr. Ford wishes to do for his 
great army of workers another real 
act of greatness—and one that would 
over-tower all that he has previously 
done — he should make studies and 
have his army of workers assist him, 
to find out the capital that is really 
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invested in the human machine with 
the end in view of finding what the 
cost of producing labor really is. He 
should have every one of his workers, 
married or single, man, woman, or 
child, keep accurate records of what 
it costs them and their own to live 
in order that they may produce the 
labor which goes into the Ford pro- 
ducts. By a careful study along this 
new line, and in a few short years, 
Ford workers would have records of 
cost in "Home Plants" (Ford Peace 
Palaces) that could be used by work- 
ers and employers in other lines in 
helping settle wage disputes for 
those engaged in like occupations. 

Possibly Mr. Ford knows what 
their costs are—and is not making a 
hit or miss distribution of wages. 

Tt is necessary to properly distri- 
bute all commodities—whether gro- 
ceries, clothing, food, or dollars—but 
it is far more necessary to first know 
the cost of a commodity or thing, 
even to knowing the cost of produc- 
ing the human machine, before a real 
scientific distribution can be had. 

If Mr. Ford would have his em- 
ployees do this thing, he and they 
would be serving mankind in a new 
way, a way which might prove that 
the minimum wages of five dollars a 
day are too much — thereby bringing 
about a readjustment of the same — 
which would mean lower prices on 
cars. 

The responsibility resting on the 
employer who employs a population 
as large as a city, is tremendous. On 
the other hand such a study might 
prove that the five dollars a day mini- 
mum is not yet enough. If this proved 
the case then a better readjustment of 
wages could be made, more short 
cuts in manufacture brought about, 
and real intelligence used on the 
whole question of wages, capital, and 
manufacturing. 

If Mr. Ford and his people coula 
have had such methods in use the last 
few years back, to find thé cost of 
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producing labor, and then had this 
present raise in wages put into effect 
— think what a world service would 
have been accomplished. Such a ser- 
vice would have been as far beyond 
the great deed he has already done, 
as his present act is beyond all of the 
acts of Carnegie. 

If he has such records of the cost 
of producing labor as he has of the 
cost of producing his product then he 


owes it to the world that the same be 
given to mankind as a guide against 
a continuation of a system that 
causes many civil wars in this great 
country of ours. 

Yes, there are many who say they 
cannot do what Mr. Ford has done. 
Do they absolutely know they can- 
not — or is their imagination ruling 
them? 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—In connection with the three foregoing discussions 
of the Ford Profit-Sharing Plan, the following news dispatches should be 
read, as they throw additional light on the extreme thoughtfulness with which 
the plan is being carried out, as well as furnishing some excellent side-lights 
on human nature showing how it is absolutely necessary to have a reasonable 
oversight over the use of any bonus or sudden increase of wealth. 


FORD WARS ON BAD HOUSING 


Detrolt, Mich., April 17.—[Special.] —Henry 
Ford has declared war against tenements 
and squalid rooming houses and no employee 
of the Ford Motor Company will be permitted 
to live in them. 

In a notice just sent to all the Detroit em- 
ployees, Mr. Ford says the company expects 
each recipient of its profit sharing plan to 
use his or her share in the profits for the 
good of themselves and their families and to 
“make more comfortable your home and liv- 
ing conditions.” ] 

Married and single men who do not live 
up to the modern standard of American 
everyday living are to be eliminated from 
the Ford organization. Married men who 
keep boarders in their home will lose their 
places. So will aingle men who reside in 
rooming houses such as have been found in 
Highland Park, where they sleep in shifts, 

"These men of many nations must be taught 
American ways, the English language, the 
right way to live,” Mr. Ford said to-day. “Mar- 
ried men should keep their households for 
themselves and their immediate families. 
They should not sacrifice family rights, 
pleasure, and comfort by filling their homes 
with roomers and boarders. 

“Single men are expected to live under 
conditions that make for good manhood and 
good citizenship. It would not do for them 
to waste their share of the profits. Once 
they live correctly, breathe the real fresh 
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air of freedom, see that health and strength 
are fully conserved, we can make them good 
citizens. 

"We now have forty-five investigators 
who are interviewing each employee. Every 
detail of their Mving is inquired into. They 
found one man, hia wife, and three children 
living in four rooms, and there were five 
ducks in the bathtub — live ducks too, He 
couldn't understand why he wasn't consid- 
ered clean and a share in the profits had 
been denied him." 

Next Monday an innovation at the Ford 
plant, an English teaching school, will be 
opened. The first class will comprise 200 
students of eleven nationalities. 


London, Apri! 17.—Henry Ford of Detroit 
has decided to extend his profit sharing 
scheme to the employees of his automobile 
branches at Manchester and London. He 
has allotted $250,000 tor this purpose for the 
year 1914. 

The hours of the workmen have been re- 
duced from fifty to forty-elght a week. The 
earnings of the men over 22 years of age will 
be 30 cents an hour, including their share of 
the profits, provided their mode of life is 
regarded as satisfactory. Men under 22 
years of age will receive the same re- 
muneratlon if they are the mole support of 
families. The present minmum wage is 20 
cents per hour. 

Women and boys also receive substantial 
inereases in thelr wages. About 1,300 per- 
sons will benefit by the scheme. 
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National Salesmanagers’ Address 


Delivered by WM. T. GOFFE, Associate-Ed. The Business Philosopher 
before the St. Paul Division of The National Salesmanagers' Association 


F there is one man in business life 
who falls shortest of appreciation 
at your hands — you salesman- 

agers — I would guess him to be the 
fellow whose personal egotism dis- 
tinctly overtops his modesty. In 
Short, he of the stamp known as a 
“know-it-all.” 

If I wanted, or felt it necessary, to 
use a strategy in order to secure your 
undivided attention at this time, I 
might ask the privilege of taking you 
into my confidence and telling you, on 
the side, that I do not claim to know 
it all about this business of managing 
the sales department. Then I would 
probably interpolate—and neither do 
you. But I do not need to spar for 
your attention. You are, of necessity, 
constantly at attention. Nothing else 
would do in your case at all. You are 
salesmanagers—men in charge of the 
distribution, for profit, of the goods 
or wares of your respective houses; 
and I suspect, representing the manu- 
facturing and wholesaling interests 
of St. Paul as you do, that you and 
your assistants and lieutenants cover 
some considerable territory. 

One of the simplest and sanest in- 
structions I ever received from a 
salesmanager was this: "See enough 
people and you will do enough busi- 
ness." This was in the days of 
“strong-arm” — and leg — methods, 
when that great constructive quality 
of industry was duly and specially 
recognized. We have gone on some 
distance in the right direction since 
then; but oh, the wisdom still bound 
up in that matter of seeing enough 
people! Conditions in business life 
to-day call not only for industry but 
for more and more discrimination— 
springing from knowledge and judg- 
ment and reason—as well as for con- 
centration and application. And there 
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is some lack of these qualities in the 
average run of us. I won't say the 
road-man lacks, to be sure, although 
he might feel slighted were he not in- 
cluded among the average of us in 
this connection, 

But the outside representative of 
the house must not be allowed to de- 
ceive himself that he is the whole 
“shooting-match” in the matter of 
getting business, and still more busi- 
ness, month by month from his terri- 
tory. He isn’t; he’s only one link in 
the chain. That chap at the desk in- 
side, who handles his business after 
the orders come in, has a lot to do 
with it; especially with the element 
of more—or less—business to follow. 
So have several others down the line 
in the packing and shipping depart- 
ments, as well as the salesmanager 
and his accountants and correspond- 
ents. No, the salesman—the man on 
the road—with all his efforts, cannot 
divorce himself, if he would, from the 
busy fingers of the various elements 
or units inside that, together with 
himself, go to make up the salesman 
in the general sense — the house it- 
self. This "general salesman" would 
be sidetracked or set aside by many— 
but that's another story. 

And you, so far as you are con- 
cerned, all you've got to do is to get 
aad keep your ranks filled with ca- 
pable men; keep each one “gingered 
up" while fully and voluminously 
advising him in regard to new stocks, 
changes in prices, if any, hurry-up- 
credit-notes, exceptions, and so on, 
and then turn to the trade and do the 
same thing from another angle, not 
forgetting those too numerous cases 
where customers have developed new 
concepts regarding orders which 
were well understood and fully in- 
tended at the time given. These, and 
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a lot of other essentials from a field 
viewpoint, leave you heaps of time 
(?) for straightening out erroneous 
charge and credit entries pro and 
con, most of which should be neither ; 
errors in quantity and quality ship- 
ments, as well as methods, while 
standing between the financial de- 
partment and your own in such little 
matters as personal and incidental 
expenditures of the latter measured 
by the per capita measure of trade 
secured. All these things and a lot 
more, such as allotments of new terri- 
tory, map changes, extensions, and so 
on, ad infinitum. Oh, you've scarcely 
anything to do at all! 

But the one thing which I conceive 
to be of paramount importance to you 
and your house, and which, if I may 
hazard a guess, you do not do, is to 
look carefully and ceaselessly to the 
harmonious development of the hu- 
man plant in your employ and under 
your direction. To assume that you 
have not, do not, nor will not give this 
question a place in your economy of 
management would be to put you back 
to the merely strong-arm period, 
which, of course, is not your present- 
day environment. This matter of im- 
proved personal efficiency, consider- 
ing yourselves first and then those 
subordinate to you, has interested 
you, and does interest you. So let us 
enter into this question from the 
viewpoint of better service, increased 
selling, and amplification of desirable 
all-round results, 

It is the personal element in com- 
merce which is so often neglected. 
That element which carries the im- 
pression of interest and neighborli- 
ness to the consciousness of those to 
whom we sell, and whom we serve, 
Too often this real essence of 
business between buyer and seller is 
absent, cold and indifferent com- 
mercialism taking its place. Men 
have a disposition to assume the atti- 
tude of “Business is business,” as 
though no nearer touch than that of 
mere barter and exchange were pos- 
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sible, or even desirable. The idea 
that we each serve the other, and that 
this is the element that should per- 
vade all transactions between us and 
others, needs cultivating and develop- 
ing. When it becomes universally 
recognized by men and women, then 
will dawn that great emancipation 
from drive and greed that now so 
largely renders commercial life, for 
the majority of us, a life of grind and 
wearing anxiety and comparative 
failure. é 

The accomplishment of this ideal 
of commercial service one to another 
throughout the world of trade must 
be first, a personal accomplishment; 
second, an institutional accomplish- 
ment. Every one having anything to 
do with the work of the house must 
come to a realization of his or her 
personal responsibility for this, and 
learn to look within himself for the 
material of which the ideal I refer to 
shall be constructed. We are shoul- 
der deep in battle, we who are here 
and yonder in the charges and counter 
charges of traffic, it is true; and we 
cannot retreat nor withdraw from 
present formations of battle line. We 
ere carried along with the army un- 
der orders, and for the immediate 
present we just must do our soldier- 
ly part, giving and receiving blows 
where under right conditions we 
would prefer to bless. Well, let us 
look about us a little more carefully 
than we yet have, and we will see the 
sun of hope arising which tells of 
commerce sans battle, and commerce 
in service to others. Won't that be a 
glad day? 

The development of the Human 
Plant, along effective lines for profit- 
able trade distribution, means in- 
erease of power personally, of power 
relatively, and of power in the con- 
crete, to the end of genuine building 
of business. It means, for the indi- 
vidual, health of body, mind, and soul. 
It means power to endure the strain 
of constant hard work. It means ap- 
prehension, judgment, and reason. It 
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means love—in the sense of kindness 
— interest, consideration, fairness, 
and justice. It means all these and 
many other splendid and powerful 
qualities, plus purpose and decision 
and self-control and perseverance. It 
means right action finally, and al- 
ways. As business is at present orga- 
nized, men accomplish more when 
ranged together under a leader or 
leaders, and thus you see your respon- 
sibility, as leaders, for the achieve- 
ments of those subject to your direc- 
tion and management. 

Now ask yourselves this question: 
* Am I giving the consideration it de- 
serves to the matter of personality in 
the ranks? And am I, myself, attend- 
ing to that in my own individual 
case?" It’s worth while, believe me, 
to be able to answer these questions 
in the affirmative. It must be done. 
The world of trade is approaching 
this ideal, cautiously, true enough, 
but certainly. And we who merely 
touch the question with the tips of 
our fingers, doubting its reality, are 
losing time and connection and money 
and satisfaction which should be ours. 

Are we developing power to bet- 
ter harmonize with others, through 
a larger and more comprehensive 
knowledge of human nature, than 
ever before? This follows as a nat- 
ural sequence. “Man, know thyself,” 
is the first law; and “Man, know thy 
fellow-man,” comes second. This 
matter of character analysis, of hu- 
man-nature study, many regard as a 
sort of strained attempt to enlarge 
the scope of studies on these lines. 
But it isn't so. You are not respon- 
sible for peculiarities of tempera- 
ment, type, mentality, motive, ideal ; 
but you are responsible to yourself 
and to your house or business, aye, 
to the peculiar individual with whom 
you deal at any time, for the way you 
harmonize, or fai! to harmonize, in 
his case. Your responsibility calls 
for study of character analysis, in or- 
der to readily level-up with others. 
We cannot and should not lower our- 
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selves in order to meet undesirables 
or difficult people; but we should 
know the book of human nature so 
well that in a given case we can meet 
and deal with a man in harmony with 
his understanding and promptings, 
and help him to come into agreement 
with us for both his and our good. 

Are we growing in analytical capa- 
city, getting at the true inwardness 
of things,—our own business first, 
and the business of others who com- 
pete with us for available trade, next? 
Are we really learning the art of 
taking a proposition apart into its 
smallest divisions or parts? One who 
does this is always the one who knows 
most about business conditions and op- 
portunities, and the suitableness of 
this or that article or plan to fit the 
case. That one can take the facts 
brought out by his analysis of the 
thing or proposition, and rebuild 
them into a complete whole again, if 
he has really learned how the parts 
combine. And then, if he has devel- 
oped power of expression, he can 
pass the facts along to you and to me 
in fitting language—word pictures— 
leading us to the same concepts and 
ideas he has concerning them. This 
is the very pinnacle — the capstone 
and climax—to one's capacity to per. 
suade others to think as he thinks, 
believe as he believes, and do as he 
desires them to do. Here's the test 
after all of one's salesmanship and 
business-building ability, “to build 
into the minds of others a concrete 
picture of an abstract truth or propo- 
sition.” All logical people who pre- 
cede that with knowledge and judg- 
ment and reason and wisdom, and 
supplement it with vigorous initia- 
tive—action—sell and build business 
successfully. And take it from me, 
gentlemen, none others do. We must 
study our calling, and then practice 
it as a profession. 

You say, “Yes, that's all very true; 
but can it be done?” Well, Sheldon 
has most logically, and in a manner 
intensely interesting, outlined the 
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problem which he says is an individ- 
ual one, applying to every normal 
person in exactly the same manner. 
He links up a series of natural laws 
in solving the individual problem of 
success. The first of these he calls 
the Law of Supervision. This law 
governs or demonstrates personal 
value, value in a personal sense being 
greater or less in proportion as the 
individual requires supervision. Much 
need for watching, sending, telling, 
correcting, means little value person- 
ally, and vice versa. The second law 
he calls the Law of Error, which, 
linking on to the Law of Supervision, 
reveals why any supervision is need- 
ed by any one. It is because of errors, 
either of omission or of commission. 
When we err, some one must set us 
right, must correct us, must super- 
vise us. All supervision is traceable 
to error, The third law he calls the 
Law of Positives and Negatives, This 
links on to the Law of Error, and dis- 
covers to us that every error is trace- 
able and can be located inevitably and 
with certainty. Errors are due to 
some one or more negative qualities, 
failure qualities — forgetfulness, for 
an example—or to mental or physical 


inertness. We know that no error 
was ever due to a well-trained mem- 
ory, or to alertness and active indus- 
try. Then Sheldon shows us in this 
success problem demonstration that 
education is growth-—development of 
Positives over Negatives. We see at 
once that that is the very kernel of 
the diffieulty,—lack of education in 
the sense of growth and personal in- 
crease. It is easy then to follow on 
to his conclusion, that growth, ment- 
ally, morally, physically, and volition- 
ally, means Ability, plus Reliability, 
plus Endurance, plus Action, the A 
R E A, or all-roundness, or four- 
squareness, of the real and ideal 
man; and that this measures one's 
success, after all, And we know thia 
is true. 


To me, this is a wonderful eluci- 
dation of the personal problem of suc- 
cess, and in his editorial work Mr. 
Sheldon continually reverts to it and 
applies it to all sorts and kinds of 
conditions and men. 


I thank you, gentlemen, for your 
flattering attention, and for your 
goodness in thus favoring me as your 
guest for this evening. 


Luck 


It isn’t good luck, or some wonderful gift 
Of talent or genius or learning, 

That brings us at last to the coveted goal, 
Nor is it by dreaming or yearning; 

It's only hard work and a noble resolve, 
That accomplish glorious deeds— 

It’s tending our own little garden of life, 
And preserving it free from the weeds. 
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The Love of Excellence 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Superiority is the 


best trade mark 


NEW YORK millionaire told 
me, some time ago, that when 
working his way up his salary 

was raised from seven dollars a week 
to three thousand dollars a year 
without any intermediate steps, .and 
he was also made a partner in the 
large dry goods concern for which he 
was working. He had agreed to work 
for the firm for so many years at 
seven dollars a week, but he had grit 
and determination and no idea of just 
trying to earn seven dollars a week 
and then stopping. He was resolved 
to show his employers that he was 
equal to any man in their employ, and 
that he was capable and worthy of 
being made a partner. The quality 
of his work very quickly commanded 
attention. 

Put your trademark upon every- 
thing you touch. 

Every piece of work that goes out 
of your hands is more important to 
you than every piece of the work that 
goes out from the factories of the 
well-known New York firm, Tiffany 
and Company, is to them. They can 
back everything they do with the 
weight of a reputation which re- 
quired a century to build up. Every- 
thing that goes out from this estab- 
lishment is guaranteed to be just as 
they represent it, the best of its kind. 
How did it get its world-wide repu- 
tation? By doing things to a com- 
plete finish, by doing them as well as 
they could be done, by being absolute- 
ly reliable. 

You may not be in the store-keep- 
ing business, but you are in business 
of some sort. What is your merchan- 
dise? Everything that comes out of 
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your hand is a piece of your merchan- 
dise. You are giving it to the world 
in your service. It should bear the 
hall-mark of your character, should 
have your trademark upon it. 

Everything you do should stand for 
superiority, for excellence; should be 
proof positive that it is not done in a 
slipshod, slovenly way, but that it is 
done to a complete finish, just as well 
as you know how to do it, just as well 
as any human being can do it. 

Some one says that efficiency never 
has to go begging for advancement; 
the than that masters his trade goes 
to the front. 

I know a young man who was ad- 
vanced over the heads of much older 
men than he, simply because he filled 
minor positions with marked super- 
iority and took infinite pains to stamp 
his efficiency and integrity upon 
everything he did. His employers, 
watching him, took his measure and 
placed him in the highest office in 
their institution, a position which he 
has filled for years with great effi- 
ciency. He has recently been offered 
the presidency of a great institution 
in which he has had no experience 
whatever. He was chosen because of 
the marked superiority which has 
characterized his work and every- 
thing he has ever undertaken, 

I once knew this young man to 
forego an important banquet to 
which he had been invited, and keep 
a force of stenographers in his office 
until ten o'clock at night, rewriting a 
large number of letters, because of a 
mistake which many of those in posi- 
tions above him would have regarded 
as too trivial to make such a fuss 
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about. A misspelled word, a careless- 
ly written letter, bad punctuation, a 
stamp upside-down or crosswise on 
an envelope, a blunder or inaccuracy 
of any kind was not a trifle to this 
man. Everything which went through 
his hands had to be done to a com- 
plete finish. To do it “fairly well,” 
“pretty well,” was not enough; it 
must be done just right. No doubt 
many of those above him laughed at 
him for being so particular, for keep- 
ing his stenographers after hours to 
remedy a trifling defect, but they did 
not laugh long at him. The officers 
who would not recognize this young 
man on the street a few years ago, 
when he was a “nobody” in the con- 
cern, now take their hats off to him. 

Make it an unvarying principle of 
your life to touch nothing upon which 
you cannot put the trademark of 
your character, the patent of your 
manhood. When any piece of work 
goes out of your hands, let it beár the 
stamp of a man. 

A young lady working on a paper 
once said she did not try to do very 
good work for her employers, because 
they “did not pay much.” This doing 
poor work because it does not pay 
much is just what keeps thousands 
and thousands of young people from 
getting on in the world. Small pay 
is no excuse for doing half work or 
slovenly work. Indeed, the pay which 
one receives should have nothing to 
do with the quality of his work. The 
work should be a matter of conscience. 
It is a question of character, not of 
remuneration. A person has no right 
to demoralize his own character by 
doing slovenly or half-finished work 
simply because it doesn’t pay much. 
A conscientious person will do his 
work just as well if he receives noth- 
ing more than his board for it. A 
large part of the best work that has 
ever been done in the history of the 
world has been only half paid for. 

Anemployee has something at stake 
besides his salary. He has char- 
acter. There is manhood or woman- 
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hood involved, compared with which 
salary is nothing. The way one does 
his work enters into the very fiber of 
his character. It is a matter of con- 
science, and no one can afford to sell 
himself because his salary is meager. 

Besides, if one puts his very best 
self into every little thing he does,— 
puts his heart and conscience into it, 
and tries to see how much, and not 
how little, he can give his employer, 
—he will not be likely to be underpaid 
very long, for he will be advanced. 
Good work cuts its own channel and 
does its own talking. What matter 
if you do twenty-five dollars' worth 
of work for five dollars? It is the 
best advertisement of your worth you 
can possibly give. Bad work, half- 
done work, slipshod work, even with 
a good salary, would soon ruin you. 
No, the way to get on in the world is 
not to see how little you can give for 
your salary, but how much. Make 
your employer ashamed of the meager 
salary he gives by the great dispro- 
portion between what you do and 
what you get. Character is a very 
great factor in success, and the per- 
sonal impression you make on your 
employer will certainly tell. If not, 
it will attract the attention of other 
employers. 

A business man once told the 
writer that, when he was a boy, he 
let himself out by verbal contract for 
five years, at seven dollars and fifty 
cents a week, in a large drygoods 
store in New York. At the end of 
three years, this young man had de- 
veloped such skill in judging goods 
that another concern offered him 
three thousand dollars a year to go 
abroad as its buyer. He said that he 
did not mention this offer to his em- 
ployers, nor even suggest the break- 
ing of his agreement to work for 
seven and a half dollars a week, al- 
though verbal, until his time was up, 
Many people would say he was very 
foolish not to accept the offer men- 
tioned, but the fact was that this firm, 
in which he ultimately became a part- 
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ner, paid him ten thousand dollars a 
year at the expiration of his seven- 
and-a-half-dollar contract. They saw 
that he was giving them many times 
the amount of his salary, and in the 
end he was the gainer. Supposing he 
had said to himself, "They give me 
only seven and a half dollars a week, 
and I will earn only seven and a half 
dollars a week; I am not going to 
earn fifty dollars a week when I am 
getting only seven and a half!" This 
is what many boys would have said, 
and then they would have wondered 
why they were not advanced. 


Tt is not wholly a question of cheat- 
ing an employer; you cheat yourself 
when you do poor work. The em- 
ployer is not injured half so much as 
you are by half-done work, It may 
be a loss of a few dollars to him, but 
to you it is loss of character and self- 
respect, loss of manhood or woman- 
hood. 

I have seldom known of a young 
person who persistently and deter- 
minedly filled his position in the best 
manner possible who was not event- 
ually the gainer, even from a finan- 
cial standpoint, to say nothing of the 
infinite gain in character and self- 
respect. 

Young people should start out 
with the conviction that there is only 
one way to do anything, and that is 
the best that it can be done, regard- 
less of remuneration. 


They should be greater than the 


petty means of getting a living. They ` 


are making character-fiber every 
day. Their manhood and woman- 
hood are woven from the warp and 
woof of their daily work and thought. 
They cannot afford to weave rotten 
or sleazy threads into their great 
life fabric. 

Not long ago I asked a young man 
how he was getting along, and he 
said, “I am just intoxicated with my 
work. I cannot get enough of it. I 
just ache every morning to get to my 
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task, and I leave it with the same re- 
gret at night that a born artist lays 
down his brush when the twilight 
euts him off." 


- There is no need of anxiety about 
the future of a young man who faces 
his work in this spirit. 

“The man," say Elbert Hubbard, 
“who not only does his work superb- 
ly well but adds to it a touch of per- 
sonality through great zeal, patience, 
and persistence, making it peculiar, 
unique, individual, distinct, and un- 
forgettable, is an artist. And this 
applies to each and every field of hu- 
man endeavor—managing a hotel, a 
bank, or a factory; writing, speak- 
ing, modeling, or painting. It is that 
last indefinable touch that counts: 
the last three seconds he knocks off 
the record: that proves the man a 
genius.” 


Apart altogether from the question 
whether the doing his work in a su- 
perb way makes a man an artist or a 
genius, it is certain that there is noth- 
ing else quite like the satisfaction 
that comes to one from the conscious- 
ness of doing the very best thing pos- 
sible to him. 

Neither wealth nor position can 
give the glow of satisfaction, the elec- 
tric thrill and uplift which come from 
a superbly done job. 

There is a fitness in doing a thing 
superlatively well, because we seem 
to be made for expressing excellence. 
It seems to harmonize with the very 
principles of our being. It is a per- 
petual tonic, improves the health, the 
happiness, the efficiency. There is no 
happiness like that which comes from 
doing our level best every day, al- 
ways, everywhere; no satisfaction 
like that which comes from stamp- 
ing superiority, putting the royal 
trademark of excellence, upon every- 
thing which goes through our hands, 
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Order as a Time Saver 


By FRITZ WEBER 


Set your tasks for a certain time and then 
do them at that time and in that time and 
you have efficiently arranged your day. 


IME is the substance of life. 

Save time, save life. Use your 

time twice as well as you did 
before, and you will make your life 
twice as long. 

Keep order. Loss of time is lack 
of order. You lose time because you 
do not know where a thing is, be- 
cause you have not kept an appoint- 
ment to the minute, because your 
train just went without you. You 
are late the whole day long because 
you wanted five minutes more sleep. 

You cut your chin because you 
wanted to save time on shaving. You 
get indigestion because you swal- 
lowed your breakfast at an unnatural 
speed. You tire out your nerves 
from the mere apprehension of being 
just a little behind the time. 

You make blunders because you try 
to work too quickly. You spoil your 
work because your mind is preocau- 
pied about the time. You lose money 
because you try to make good a delay. 
You sehd telegrams because you 
missed the letter mail. You bring 
discontent amongst those working 
with you, because you make their 
work irregular and ill-timed. You 
rush your typist, and sometimes leave 
her without work. You are always 
one minute behind the time, and in 
trying to get right again you lose 
other minutes, you lose your temper, 
your nerves, your health, the sym- 
pathy of others. You spoil your 
ime because you are one minute 
ate, 

Keep order with your things. Put 
them where they ought to be, where 
you know they should be, where you 
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can put your hand on them at the 
very moment you want them. 

Keep order with your time. Get up 
when you ought to get up. Take for 
eath action you have to do the time 
it requires. Never give it more, never 
give it less. Every rush is a loss of 
time added to the first one. Either 
you spoil your work by doing it too . 
quickly, or you are able to do it right, 
which means you were too slow before. 

You have a certain number of 
duties to perform every day. Time 
them up; plan out your day's work; 
divide your time. Give each action 
its proper share. Always. enough, 
never too much. Leave some margin 
for things you cannot foresee. 

Keep within the limits you fix. 
Start a thing when you ought to start 
it. Do things in their proper order. 
Know exactly what you are going to 
do. Don’t lose time for looking 
which work you will take first. Keep 
order in your time. 

Keep order with your people. Get 
them used to order. Show them by 
your example what you want them to 
be. Give them to understand that 
they have to work in the order you 
work, so that their work and your 
work is properly timed and balanced. 
Don't rush a typist, or ask the cashier 
to make out a check two minutes be- 
fore closing time. Then ask them to 
keep order. Don't expect them to be 
better than you are. Don't be late if 
you blame others who are late. 

Giveeverything its place. Give every 
action its time. Establish an order, 
and keep to it. Don't rush. Don't 
slacken down. Keep steady order. 
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Sales --Letters that Sell Goods 


By CHAS. S. WIGGINS 


I had the privilege of attending a meeting of the Rotary Club of Winnipeg 
on March 19th. Mr. Charles 8. Wiggins read a paper entitled Sales-Letters. 
It was so good that I asked him if he wouldn't like to pass the good thing 
along to his fellow-readers of The Business Philosopher. He replied that he 
would be glad to do 20 and 1 am very glad of the privilege of sharing the 
pleasures of that address with our patrons, Mr. Wiggins is an earnest 
student of Business Science in all ite phases and he ts making good. He 
was kind enough to say to me that he had found the study of the Sctence 
of Business Building among the greatest helps that have come into his Ufe. 
I believe that all students of the Science of Business and believera in the 
Service idea will read the following paper of Mr. Wiggins with more than 


ordinary interest.--A. F. 8. 


N your arrival at the office in 
the morning, after you have 
hung up your coat and hat, you 

look for the mail on your desk. That 
mail is intensely interesting to you 
and you open every letter with inter- 
est—-mark me, you open every letter 
with interest. 

In the pile of letters on your desk 
there are two kinds. There is the 
formal letter, beginning with “I have 
the honor to inform you," "Answer- 
ing your favor of the 16th, we beg to 
state,” “Answering your recent favor 
addressed to our office, we wish to 
state," and other formal phrases like 
them. This letter is paper, ink, and 
formality, and usually goes the way 
of the waste basket. 

The other is logical, has human ap- 
peal, draws the eye, grips, sways, 
convinces. The first sentence gets 
your attention. It is natural For 
example, “Our idea in the manufar- 
ture of a motor is just this—the cus- 
tomer wants a motor that is mechan- 
ically correct. That writer makes 
you feel that he understands you and 
your problems. He is talking to your 
interest, and as a natural result he 
gets your attention. 

But that is not, by any means, all 
the elements to a sales-letter. Re- 
member, please, that a sales-letter is 
taking the place of a salesman, and at 
a greatly reduced cost. A good sales- 
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man gets immediate attention; so 

does a good sales-letter. A good sales- 

man gets action on a high percentage 
of his calls; so does a good sales-let- 
ter get action on a large percentage of 
the recipients of the letter. 

The contents of this letter that gets 
results are: 

1. Attention as described. 

2. Description and explanation to 
arouse interest. 

3. Argument and proof for convic- 

ion. 

4. Persuasion for the personal appeal. 

5. Inducement gives the idea and 
kind of gain for the customer. 

6. The clincher—what the customer 
must do to possess himself of the 
goods or the services offered. 
These are the six vital elements that 

are in every successful sales-letter 

that has been used in the last few 
years. 'lo these six points must be 
added the mechanical dressing of the 
letter. This applies whether the let- 
ters are each typed out on the type- 
writer or made on a duplicating ma- 
chine and by methods such as I use 
in putting out letters by the thousand. 

The stationery may be cheap bond 

paper, but should be as heavy as a 

twenty-pound paper. You note on 

opening your letters to-morrow morn- 
ing how much more attention you 
give the letter on a heavy paper. 

It has críspness, firmness, substan- 
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tiality that get your favorable first 
attention. 

The letter should have good mar- 
gins on each side, at top and bottom, 
and should be on business stationery. 
Many men, to make a feeler for a new 
business or a new line of goods, use a 
plain sheet of paper. As a rule they 
might just as well throw that money 
in the fire. The name and address 
shouid be filled in carefully, and the 
letter and envelope free from finger 
and ink marks. This mechanical 
part of a letter corresponds to the 
letter just as clothes to a salesman. 

What have letters dressed in this 
manner and containing the proper 
elements done? The history of one 
great mail-order house will show 
their tremendous selling power and 
the economy of doing business by 
mail. 

About fifteen years ago the found- 
er was a telegraph operator in a town 
in Wisconsin. He learned of a watch 
that would pass railroad inspection 
that he could sell for a few dollars 
less than the local jeweler, and at the 
same time make a profit. He sold a 
few of these watches to his railroad 
friends, These people, being well 
satisfled, gave him the names of oth- 
er railroad men, requesting him to 
write these men regarding the 
watches. He did so and prospered. 
In three months he gave up his job 
as telegraph operator, and started 
his mail-order business. In a few 
months he considered the town too 
small to give him a good standing, so 
moved his firm to Minneapolis and 
took on new lines. His business 
grew and he prospered—always do- 
ing business by mail. Then he con- 
sidered that Chicago was the real 
center to do business from. He 
moved to that city. In two years’ 
time he amassed a fortune of $200,000 
by doing business through the mail. 
Then he decided to go into banking, 
but could not sell his money fast 
enough and in six months returned 
to Chicago and formed a partnership. 
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Some eight years ago the firm was 
capitalized at many millions of dol- 
lars, moved into their new home, and 
last year did a business of about one 
hundred millions of dollars. All 
cash, and through the mail. 

This is one concrete example of 
what the mails offer the business 
man. 

The mail-order department of T. 
Eaton Co., Ltd., of this city, is an- 
other very good example. 

At this point I want to make a 
comparison with some of the circular 
letters sent to this country by Eng- 
lish firms. They are on onion-skin 
paper, and in no way command our 
respect from a mechanical point of 
view. The letter itself is usually 
very formal. Compare these letters 
with those used by Sears Roebuck 
Co. and T. Eaton Co., Ltd., and you 
can see the reason for the success of 
the two latter firms. Their letters 
have a personal appeal that wins. 

Now take some smaller concerns. 
Recently a piano house sent out a let- 
ter, the first of a series. By that let- 
ter they sold two player pianos. Con- 
sider the cost of sellíng those pianos. 

A tailoring concern decided to 
makes clothes for the local country 
tailors. They sent out two hundred 
letters. About three weeks after the 
letters were sent out, a tailor from a 
near-by town came in with four suita 
and five pairs of trousers to be made 
up. A number of other customers 
were also secured. Did this letter 
pay? 

A loan company, during 1912, 
mailed one million letters to secure 
deposits. The deposits became $725,- 
000 greater than their natural in- 
crease for the year. In other words, 
each letter mailed brought in seventy- 
two and one-half cents in deposits, 
Each letter cost about two and one- 
half cents. The money so secured 
for deposits cost the company from 
four to five per cent, and they loaned 
it out at from eight to ten per cent, 
and the accumulative effect of this 
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campaign will be great for years to 
come. Did letters pay them? 

Wholesalers and manufacturers use 
letters successfully to sell direct, or 
through agents and local dealers. The 
sales-letter is one of the greatest 
forces in getting the local agent or 
dealer behind the goods. Through 
letters you, the manufacturer, give 
the local agent or dealer information 
that certainly helps him to sell your 
goods. These letters make him feel 
that you are taking a personal inter- 
est in him, and that interest spurs 
him on to sell your goods. You, as 
well as he, reap the result in greater 
sales. 

To show you the value placed upon 
good letters by business men and 
firms, these figures will give concrete 
evidence. One firm in the city pays 
a man four thousand dollars a year 
to write their letters. His selling by 
mail costs this firm about one-half 
what it costs them to sell by personal 
salesmen. 

Another firm in the city, which is 
a branch of a large American firm, 
sends out letters that are written by 
& ten thousand dollar a year man. 

These men are masters in sales- 
letter writing. Their letters “hit the 
customer where he lives," to express 
itin slang. Their letters contain the 
six points of the successful sales-let- 
ters I have spoken about; these six 
points are in every good sales-letter, 
in some form or other. 

As writing the copy is the most 
important part of any sales-letter 
campaign, let's look at these points 
carefully for a few minutes. They 
may be a little dry, but they are of 
the arteries of business that carry 
the very life blood of business. 

First, attention, or the power of a 
letter to get the recipient to start to 
read it—the power to prevent its go- 
ing out of the office, and out of mind, 
by way of the waste basket. 

The opening sentence is the point 
of contact, and should follow the line 
of least resistance to the recipient. 
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The things that are of vital import- 
ance to the prospective customer are 
the things that will get his attention 
quickest. And remember, to write a 
successful letter you must get the 
attention of the reader. You may do 
this in a number of ways — by an 
opening sentence or paragraph, for 
instance, which will arouse his curi- 
osity, or by a striking statement that 
hits some one of his problems, diffi- 
culties, or desires, This initial inter- 
est on the part of the man addressed 
is absolutely essential to the success 
of the letter. No matter how well 
your proposition may be stated in the 
body of your letter, or how strong 
your close, your efforts will be lost if 
the opening does not start the man 
reading. 

On some propositions striking 
statements like these will get atten- 
tion: “Big Profits for You"; “Fire 
Two of Your Clerks.” But after all, 
the easiest and best way to start a 
letter is to be perfectly natural, Get 
attention in about the same way as 
you would when personally approach- 
ing a difficult customer. You would 
use personality there, and leave off 
stilted formality. Stilted formality 
would mean defeat; it would hasten 
your letters on the way to the waste 
basket. 

Second, to arouse interest. Once 
having gained attention, the next 
point is to arouse interest, and so hold 
that interest that it will carry the 
reader through the body of the letter 
to the end. Following this attention- 
winning opening, the letter runs di- 
rectly into the description and expla- 
nation which is planned to gain the 
reader’s interest. The second step in 
the mental process is making a sale. 
This part must be, above all, specific. 
Every salesman knows the value of 
the actual demonstration—of having 
his goods on the ground so that the 
prospect can see and feel and under- 
stand. Asa writer, you cannot show 
your goods; you must depend on de- 
scription. Give your man a definite 
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idea of what you have to offer. Pic- 
ture the article, its use, its advant- 
ages, so vividly that it swims before 
his mental eye. Let me repeat that 
last sentence. Picture the article, its 
use, its advantages, so vividly that it 
swims before his mental eye. 


If you are a clothier and wish to 
sell boys’ clothes, write to the mother 
regarding her ambition for that boy, 
and how he will look in your clothes. 
If you are an electric-light manufac- 
turer and writing to electricians, you 
can deal in technicalities. It is qual- 
ity, price, service, and profit that such 
a buyer looks at. 

The common error is to ramble 
along on a subject which is of inter- 
est to yourself, not your prospective 
customer. For example, “We have 
just finished our fine new forty-acre 
factory" does not interest your. pros- 
pective customer. But tell that pros- 
pect that you can sell him better 
goods, or the same goods at a lower 
price, because you have moved into 
your new forty-acre factory, and 
your prospective customer becomes 
interested at once. That is something 
that affects him and his bank account. 

Third, argument or proof. Your 
prospect must have proof of your 
Statements. And proving your state- 
ments, the proof or argument follows 
logically after explanation. Its ob- 
ject is to create desire, that third 
mental step in making the sale. It is 
not enough to give your prospect an 
idea of the nature, or make-up, or 
working principles of the thing or 
services you are endeavoring to sell 
him. You must reinforce all these, 
as concrete is reinforced with steel 
rods, by argument, proving to him 
the advantages of the purchase, the 
saving that he will effect in his busi- 
ness, the increased efficiency he can 
attain in his work, the pleasure he 
will derive from the article. Proof 
may be presented by showing the 
satisfaction which the article has 
given to other buyers, by testimon- 
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ials, or by some novel demonstration 
of its quality and value. 

In using testimonials, the title or 
position, if any, and the name and ad- 
dress should be given in full, that the 
recipient may investigate for himself. 
Otherwise testimonials are of little 
use or may be a detriment. 

In argument, brag claims, “hot 
air,” if you please, spell failure. 
Truth, cold, hard logic, and cold, 
hard facts; these alone will win. 
Analyze the situation carefully, and 
you will see it means simply that you 
must show the customer where he 
gains by the purchase. Gain. That 
word is the foundation stone of all 
Success in salesmanship by mail. 
Show the prospect how he gains by 
purchasing your goods or services, 
the gain in personal comfort, in mon- 
ey—in his pocketbook or in his busi- 
ness—and your sale is well on the way 
to consummation. 

But go further; show the prospect 
he cannot lose, and prove that also. 
A manufacturer of acetylene gas 
lamps, a form of lighting popularly 
supposed to be dangerous, described 
how his prospective customer can 
make the gas with an ordinary tum- 
bler and common clay pipe. This 
shows the prospect he is taking no 
chance with the gas; it removes the 
element of fear and danger. 

Fourth, persuasion. On the heels 
of argument comes persuasion. Its 
purpose is to intensify desire, the 
fourth step in the mental process of 
the sale. Persuasion involves a cer- 
tain intimacy at which it is difficult 
to arrive in business. Before you 
dare to employ the art of persuasion 
you must know that your standing 
with your prospective customer is 
such that he will not resent your 
placing a paternal hand on his knee, 
and talking to him “for his own 
good.” In persuasion the recipient 
must be shown tactfully how posses- 
sion of the article will bring benefit 
to him personally. Possibly the best 
kind of persuasion you can employ is 
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the subtle suggestion which pictures 
to the reader the satisfaction or 
actual gain which ownership would 
bring. 

Argument is giving a man evidence 
that will prompt him to act of his 
own volition. Persuasion is the 
added influence of the salesman’s or 
writer's personality—your personal- 
ity—that brings action when the man 
himself hesitates. ; 

Fifth, inducement, Then another 
thing immediately following persua- 
sion, which the letter as well as the 
salesman must do, is to offer a spe- 
cific inducement. You know how the 
clever salesman manipulates his talk- 
ing points. . 

You have seen how the master 
salesman always holds back till the 
last some extra reason why you 
Should accept his proposition. This 
is the part that inducement plays in 
the letter. And it culminates in the 
Sixth point, the climax or the clinch- 
er,—the statement to sign the post- 
card or order form attached. As you 
hesitate, undecided whether or not to 
order, the shrewd salesman shoots at 
you one last advantage which he has 
held in reserve. That is what you 
must do in your letters. 

The inducement and clincher are 
the fifth step in the mental law of the 
sale. When the sale is made, the cus- 
tomer’s mind and yours agree. The 
inducement shows the prospect what 
he personally will gain, — that’s the 
word ~~ gain in pleasure and comfort, 
or in money, or how his business will 
gain. 

Sixth, the climax or clincher. You 
will also recall how the good book 
salesman immediately follows up this 
idea of gain—personal pleasure and 
comfort — by placing before you an 
order blank ready for your signature. 
He has learned the secret of making 
it easy for you to order. This is the 
clincher that is to close the order. 
That is exactly what you, too, must do 
in your business-getting letter. Fol- 
low up your inducement and your 
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“Act today,” “Act now,” -by giving 
the man or woman something to sign, 
—a postcard, a coupon, an order 
form,—something that is ready to 
return. Make it so plain what he or 
she or the firm is to do that there can 
be no possible misunderstanding. Say 
it in so many words: “You do this, 
and we will do that.” Aim to make 
your claim so direct, so strong and 
simple, that the reader cannot resist 
the temptation to reply. 

If your letter does not contain these 
six elements in some form or other, 
re-write it. It is better to spend sev- 
eral hours on each sales-letter and 
get results, than to send out hastily 
written letters that may or may not 
get results. You are investing your 
money in letters. Get the greatest re- 
turns possible, 

Now let us give this contents out- 
line application. Take, for example, 
the two letters before you. The first, 
an actual business letter, the third of 
a series mailed to a man who has an- 
swered an advertisement. The writer 
throughout the entire letter is hum- 
bly getting down on his knees and 
pegging for a reply, Just read the 
letter: 


THE ECONOMY LIGHTING CO. 
BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Economy Vapor Gas Lamps 


Muncie, Indiana. 


Jan, 21, 1914. 
Dear Sin: 

It is some time since we wrote you in reply 
to your inquiry about our famous “Economy” 
Incandescent Vapor Gas Lamps and supplies. 
In looking over our records, (our regular 
method) we are disappointed to find that up 
to this writing we have not received an or- 
der from you, nor as yet an answer to our 
communications. Believing that your origi- 
nal inquiry was inspired by a desire to pur- 
ehase and not simply to satisfy mere curi- 
Osity, we write you again (our third com- 
munication), asking whether you received 
Our printed matter? Should there be any 
information needed to enable you to decide 
this matter we are at your service, and we 
will be greatly pleased to answer your com- 
munication fully and promptly. 

If you have decided to purchase later, 
have bought elsewhere, or are no longer in- 
terested in the “Economy” and the most 
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economical tight In the world, will you kind- 
ly write us and we will take your nume 
off our books and thereby relleve you from 
further correspontience. 

We assure you that there are no better 
values on the market in our line than those 
we have offered you. We are headquarters 
for all kinds of Vapor Gas Lamps safely 
constructed. If you do not see In our printed 
matter what you want, ask us for it. 

Assuring you that the courtesy of a prompt 
reply will be greatly appreciated, and thank- 
ing you in advance for same, we beg to 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
THE Economy Lianrtxa Co. 

The entire substance of the letter 
is this: "If you are not interested 
in Economy lights, write us, that we 
may take your name off our lists.” 
What! Ask the prospect to spend a 
two-cent stamp to do the writer a 
favor? That’s just the substance of 
the letter, 

Note the number of “wes” and 
“ours” in the letter. As a prospec- 
tive customer, I do not see anything 
in this letter to get further attention, 
to arouse interest, to create desire, to 
convince me that I need “Economy” 
light, no persuasion—except negative 
no inducement, not a clincher. 

This letter will kill any interest or 
desire that may have been aroused in 
the first and second letters, 

Now note the letter as I have re- 
written it, the letter I would have 
sent out were I the manufacturer. 


THE ECONOMY LIGHTING CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Economy Vapor Gas Lamps 


Muncie, Indlana, 


Jan. 21, 1914. 
Drar Sim: 

When you inquired about the Economy 
System of Lighting you were evidently 
thinking of a brighter Home or Store. Your 
home brightiy lighted 1s more cheerful, in- 
viting, and restful, or the brightly lighted 
store attracts more people, brings trade, and 
you make more money. 

It is to help you solve that problem, we 
are again writing you. It may be the print- 
ed matter sent you has not answered the 
questions you want answered. 

Send us the size of room or rooms and 
plan of building, on the inclosed form. Qur 
service department will answer your ques- 
tions, give you specification and cost of In- 
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stalling the Economy Lighting System, and 
this without obligation on your part. 

Then you will know the cost of making 
your home a "Haven of Rest" and what & 
pleasure it will give you and your family. 
or your store, how to make the "Economy" 
lighted store build up a fat bank account. 
Hundreds of stores have increased their 
business with "Economy" light. The in- 
closed letter of Brown's Store speaks for it- 
self. Write Mr. Brown direct, if you desire. 

And to prevent any delay, fill out the in- 
closed form, giving the facts of your buiid- 
ing. Mail it so that It gets away on to 
night’s train, In a few days you will have 
the full facts to make a cheerful home or 
better paying store. Will you do that? 

Yours truly, 
Tae Economy LiamriNo Co. 


I get attention by going back to the 
first interest. I arouse interest by 
picturing a brighter home or store. 
Bring proof or argument into play by 
suggesting to the prospect some home 
or store that he has seen brightly 
lighted—how cheerful that house was 
or what large trade the store did — 
other things being equal. 

Subtle persuasion by suggestion 
plays a large part in this letter. Any 
ordinary man will recall some experi- 
ence at each suggestion. Then I give 
an inducement to get a decision on a 
minor point that will give the manu- 
facturer—were he a real live one—his 
great opportunity to sell. The clinch- 
er is getting the man to fill out the 
form that would be sent with the 
letter, 

The prospect feels, on reading this 
letter, that I, the writer, am interest- 
ed in him. And he will feel like re- 
plying by filling out the form or 
stating he has purchased or has de- 
cided not to purchase. In any case, 
this letter will get more information 
than the one actually sent and has a 
selling talk added—the recipient will 
feel that the manufacturer is inter- 
ested in him. 

Some points on how to make sales- 
letters talk: 

"The sales-letters to-day that get 
results must contain a ‘man-to-man 
message. Writing letters isn't re- 
eiting formulae nor conjuring with 
catch words. It is talking on paper. 
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"Any one can follow the old prece- 
dents of correspondence. Any one 
can load letters with useless phrases 
and expressions of antiquity. Any 
one can string together custom-bound 
courtesies and conventionalities. 

“But the man who jolts himself out 
of the rut, who puts things straight 
from the shoulder, who dares to be 
original—makes his letters pull. 

“Don't stick to moss-grown usages 

_ of tradition. Be natural, be alive. 

“Give your letters a man-to-man 
message to carry, and watch the 
come-back in sales.” 

When you put something of real 
news value in your letter it carries 
a man-to-man message. What the 
world wants, and has wanted since 
the beginning, is news. The business 
world is no exception. If you can 
tell your prospective customer some- 
thing new, particularly something 
that has a relation to his business, 
you can get his attention and interest. 
Put that information into your let- 
ter, give it a sales twist, and you can 
make of it a correspondence asset. 

News as used in sales correspond- 
ence is of two kinds. First, you can 
take some live public topic — a good 
piece of newspaper news that you 
know must be familiar to the man ad- 
dressed — and give it an application 
that will boost your own goods. That's 
sales-letter news, and it makes your 
paper talk, your letter bristle with 
up-to-dateness, 

Take, for instance, the establish- 
ment of parcel post in Canada, and 
the opportunity of the paper-box 
manufacturer to make a man-to-man 
talk on his boxes. Put that up-to-date 
talk in letters, and give it the sales 
twist. Send those letters to the peo- 
ple who have an opportunity to ex- 
tend their trade by means of the ship- 
ping facilities offered by parcel post. 
'That is news this manufacturer can 
turn into dollars and cents. 

* Second, you can tell your prospect 
something that is primarily of inter- 
est to him and to you. Generally 
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speaking, such news is pretty close to 
your own proposition. It is news that 
originates with you, or with your 
business, or with your trade, and it 
scores, because when you approach a 
man tactfully about his business you 
touch a responsive chord. 

The fact is that for this kind of 
news you will have to be your own 
reporter. Watch your business for 
news as the reporter watches for his 
story. After all, it is simply a mat- 
ter of telling your prospect something 
about your goods or service that is of 
newsy interest to him. 

An example of this kind is the new 
steam process of laundering collars. 
By this process the laundry manage- 
ment is able to put out a guarantee 
that any good brand of collars will 
stand being laundered thirty times, 
Put that in a letter, give it a sales 
value, and it interests the recipient; 
it touches his pocketbook. 

The sources of news that you can 
use are limited only by the keenness 
of your eyesight and ingenuity. 

The second important feature in the 
“man-to-man letter" is personality. 

You may have a proposition that 
shouts for itself, a proposition that is 
the best yet, but if your salesman has 
a colorless personality you might as 
well shove the samples into the arms 
of a straw man, for all the good such 
a pale individual will do. 

And it is the same in your sales-let- 
ter. If you expect to get orders, to 
get your prospect's money, you must 
put a personal touch into your letters. 
Not egotism, but your own honest, 
personal conviction; be honest. In- 
terweave this personal convietion so 
thoroughly into your customer's per- 
sonality that he feels you understand 
him and he understands you. Then 
the pulling power of your letters be- 
comes magnetic. 

This is the subtle effect of success- 
ful letter personality. It unties the 
wallet strings where the custom-made 
letter goes to the basket. It creates 
confidence where exaggeration and 
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hot air breed distrust. It gets the 
business where the cold, serious, mat- 
ter-of-fact communication falls on 
deaf ears. And this is true because 
the letter with a personality is “differ- 
ent.” It stands out from its stereo- 
typed companions like a strong man 
in a crowd. 

Your letters that really have a per- 
sonality, that show your customers 
you are serving them honestly and 
truthfully, are order getters, because 
of the two elements that are woven 
into them,—the man-to-man attitude 
and originality of thought and ex- 
pression. And these elements are 
found in every part of the letter — 
salutation, body, close, signature, and 
postacript. 

These two points you should re- 
member: first, when approaching a 
customer, unsolicited on his part, in 
your sales-letter, you must announce 
yourself and win your own audience; 
second, the approach at the buyer's 
invitation. 

Naturally, according to the five 
mental laws stated, the first situation 
demands certain preliminaries, name- 
ly, winning the reader's attention and 
interest, before you can get down to 
your business proposition. In the 
Second instance you should leave off 
the "attention getter" and talk your 
proposition from the first sentence. 

In the first instance, when you are 
approaching a man for the first time 
I can see no reason, nor find any law 
of sale, why you cannot take the man- 
to-man attitude. What you want is 
his interest, and there is no surer way 
of getting it than talking to your pros- 
pect about himself or himself and his 
business. 

“Look at your proposition from his 
point of view. Talk about the thinga 
he is interested in. Talk to him in his 
own words, his phrases. Express 
your ideas as he would. Make your 
letters a personal talk, full of life and 
action." 

If you are trying to sell a man a 
suit of clothes, don't talk about your 
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clothes before you have mentioned his. 
Take him to his own closet, and drive 
home your clothes-talk there. Make 
your man-to-man element suit the 
conditions of the prospect and the 
proposition, and be sure that it is 
right. 

In cases where you are answering 
inquiries, get right into your propo- 
sition from the start, and, as you hope 
and strive to be natural, avoid the old 
formalities as the master salesman 
avoids them. Why not take a lesson 
from the master salesman, and chop 
off the hackneyed preface? What is 
the sense of obscuring the real mes- 
sage you wish to convey by a lengthy 
prelude, useless apology, a request to 
write, or begging for permission to 
advise? Get right down to business, 
and catch your prospect’s attention 
from the start. That is above all the 
man-to-man element — the office talk 
on paper that gets the orders, The 
man-to-man element shows your cus- 
tomer that you understand him, his 
needs, and his desires. Then he un- 
derstands you, and you get the order. 
That is what you want. 

And the last important element in 
the letter is “you.” Spell it with capi- 
tals “Y-O-U.” 

You would probably leap up in 
wrath if, to-morrow, you could see 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
of your sales-letters kindling ninety- 
nine morning fires. At least, as you 
are a business man, you would want 
to know why your sales-letters inter- 
est only the boy or the man who emp- 
ties the waste basket, You might 
bring your correspondents to the 
carpet, you might quiz them, and you 
might threaten, but it is a ten-to-one 
shot that they couldn’t answer when 
you were all through. If you write 
your own letters, look at them from 
a distance as you would when your 
correspondents write the letters. 

If you are to remedy the most per- 
plexing and yet obvious fault of your 
sales-letters, you must sit down and 
pick apart your paper-salesmen. An- 
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alyze your correspondence carefully, 
and you will be impressed by this one 
fact: that there is too much “we” in 
the beginning of your sales-letter. If 
you push your investigation into the 
body of your letters, underscoring 
each “we” as you come to it, you will 
find that the writer has literally 
peppered his letter with the objec- 
tionable word. There is the answer 
to your question. And it applies to 
all your sales-letters, whether per- 
sonally dictated or sent out by the 
thousand. 

From beginning to end the average 
letter consists of "we" have “so and 
so” to offer, “we” contemplate this, 
and “we” intend to do that. But what 
do I, the recipient, care about what 
“we” do? How are my, the recipient’s, 
interests affected by a statement re- 
garding "ours"? The closest thing to 
you, the recipient, is “you.” The nev- 
er-ending source of attraction and 
concern to me is “me.” In your 
striving to be natural in the man-to- 
man letter carry your — the writer'a 
— personality talk to the customer — 
the “you.” 


And thus the correspondent kills a 
hearing because he begins talking 
about himself instead of "you." For 
example, a clothier writes me a let- 
ter: "We are showing the most at- 
tractive line of spring and summer 
woolens in the city. The cut of every 
garment is the latest and up-to-the- 
minute in style." 

Now that kind of a letter hasn't 
told me, a business man, what I want- 
ed to know. The fact that they are 
showing the woolens doesn't particu- 
larly interest me. They may have 
the most attractive line in the city. 
What I do care about is, what is in 
this for me? How will it affect my 
appearance and my bank roli? 

But if they had written: “Mr. 
Wiggins, you spend fifteen dollars 
more for a suit of clothes than you 
should. How can we prove it? By 
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making you just as stylish and wear- 
able a suit for thirty-five dollars as 
you have been paying fifty dollars for. 
You will feel better and look better in 
the clothes, and at the same time you 
will be saving money.” If they had 
said this—the story would have been 
different—I would probably be wear- 
ing their clothes. For here is a letter 
that gets as close to me as my own 
desk, that touches me personally, — 
my appearance, my pocketbook, my 
business heart. 

Remember, I, the recipient, am not 
interested in your proposition until 
you have shown some interest in my 
affairs. 

Forget yourself, and talk about the 
other man’s profits, needs, desires. 
Look at your proposition from his 
point of view, and he will readily see 
it from yours. Then you will get the 
orders that will take care of you. 

And now when you have just about 
determined to inject some of the 
“you” element into your man-to-man 
sales-letter, cultivate the ability to 
go over to the buyer’s side and look 
at your proposition through his eyes. 
Then you will see new visions. A 
good salesman never mentions the 
selling end of his game; he empha- 
sizes the buying points. 

You may think it selfish, but I re- 
peat that the nearest subject to me is 
“me.” It is the same with every 
prospective customer, The ace-high 
theme with you is “you.” Itis a hu- 
man trait, as infallible as a physical 
law. In your sales-letters submerge 
your “you” to the “you” of your pros- 
pective customer. 

“Every new machine or process, 
every novel plan, scheme, or prin- 
ciple, is a tool in the hands of to-day's 
success builder. 

"And the original thought, the 
paragraph or letter that abandons 
yesterday's formalities, that hits 
straight, that hews to the line of 
you, is stone for to-morrow's tower 
of business." 
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Don't Be a Toothpick Chewer 


By MARGARET WADE 


NCE upon a time there was & 
man who owned a confection- 
ery store, and a lot of other 
troubles. 
That was the way he looked 
at it; because, you see, the store 
wasn't paying. 

He had a lot of troubles, that man! 

The greatest one was that his towns- 
people had it in for him. If not, why 
was it they bought so little from him, 
and not infrequently grumbled over 
that? And so he put them down as 
an ungrateful, unappreciative, fault- 
finding !ot—sort of natural enemies, 
whom to get ahead of was a com- 
mendable bit of smartness. 
- Another trouble was the kind of 
business in which he found himself. 
Surely no other business had so many 
drawbacks. It was so hard to keep 
things clean with pastry and candy 
all about; arid customers would per- 
sist in objecting to sticky exteriors of 
boxes and greasy paper bags. And 
flies! There was no use trying to 
fight such a plague in his environ- 
ment. 

Also he had heard people say that 
advertising was sure to bring busi- 
ness; but what was there to adver- 
tise about his business? And he 
would look hopelessly about him at 
piles and masses of undelectable 
cookery. 

He was right. There was nothing 
there to advertise. 

Oh, my! Oh, my! How he didn’t 
love his business! And how, on this 
one point, his townspeople agreed 
with him! 

Then one day he noticed the vacant 
store across the way being refurn- 
ished. And presently a neat new 
sign was put up “Johnny Onthespot, 
Confectioner”; seeing which he gave 
vent to a snort of contempt and this 
general query, "How does he think 
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two of us can get a living out of this 
town, when I can't do it, myself?” 
Then added, "You'll see, my fine fel- 
low, you won't last long.” 
Unconscious of his impending 
doom, however, the other worked on 
at top speed. Our friend stood by 
chewing a toothpick, and watching; 
and what he saw was the dingy old 
store transformed into a spotless, 
shining interior, fitted with sanitary 
cases and jars, and equipped with 
fans and screens, and everything to 
add to its customers’ comfort; and 
everything arranged not only for use- 
fulness, but with an eye to its attrac- 
tive appearance, as well. The one 
thing given greatest prominence was 
this motto, “With us cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” Other features of 
this new store were advertised in 


other ways, But whatever the claim 


' made, whether of cleanliness, prompt 


deliveries, or wholesome goods, it was 
always substantiated by facts. 

And our friend of the first store 
learned (for you will find that no 
matter how forsaken a man may be, 
he has always enough friends to 
keep him posted as to his rival's good 
fortune) that in the first month, the 
newcomer had made sales amounting 
to a little more than had his, in the 
preceding three months. 

No, he didn’t sell out—because he 
couldn’t. He just quit, closing up 
the front door, and sliding out the 
back, between & packing case and an 
ice-cream freezer that hadn't been 
washed since its last using; and later 
he got a job on a fishboat, where the 
uncleanliness is next to devilishness. 

This isn't primarily a sermon on 
cleanliness, althought it is that, too. 

Its first moral is this: That nine 
or more times out of ten, the man 
who is a failure has only himself to 
thank for it. 
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Figuring Stock Turnovers 


By A. M. BURROUGHS 
A Chapter from “A Better Day's Profits,” Copyrighted 1912 by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


“Business ia a tank of profits. Capital is a myriad of 


sponges. 


The sponges should be constanily put into 


the tank, one af a fime, then taken and squeezed dry." 


of shoes at $2 a pair and sold 

them at $3 a pair, costing him 
$20 and selling for $30. He turned 
his capital once, at 331/496 gross pro- 
fit on the selling price. 

An implement dealer bought a 
wheelbarrow at $2 and sold it for $3. 
Then he bought and sold another and 
another and another until he had sold 
ten, costing him $20 and selling for 

30. 


A SHOE dealer bought ten pairs 


He turned his capital ten times, at 
3844% on the selling price at each 
turn. 

One merchant makes 331/496 on his 
investment. The other makes 3381496, 
gross. The difference is that one man 
invests $20 once. The other man in- 
vests $2 ten times. Both do a gross 
business of $30. 

If both had $20 at the start, the 
Implement Dealer could have invest- 
ed his other $18 in a dozen other 
items. By the time the Shoe Dealer 
had sold his whole ten pairs of shoes 
the Implement Dealer would have 
sold ten each of the other twelve 
items. 

Capital is turned once when it is 
invested in stock and all the stock is 
sold. 

In practice this becomes very com- 
plicated, because a part of the capital 
invested is released almost imme- 
diately and put back into additional 
8 


This has the apparent effect, on the 


books, of increasing the investment. 
The purchase records show stock pur- 
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chases very much in excess of the 
capital invested. Sales records show, 
however, that this stock has been sold. 

A dry goods man doing $100,000 
business per year on a $10,000 in- 
vestment, for instance, probably puts 
$60,000 to $70,000 into stock — that 
is, re-invests his $10,000 capital from 
six to seven times, 

Knowing the amount of money 
originally invested, the 


total amount of the purchase, the re- 
tailer can arrive at the number of 
times he has turned his capital with- 
out reference to the amount of the 
gross business. Whether he has 
turned it at a profit each time is an- 
other matter. 

We have purchased $30,000 worth 
of goods. Our stock averaged $5,000. 
Our original investment was $5,000. 

We have re-invested our money six 
times. We still have the same amount 
of stock we had in the beginning. 
So we have invested our capital six 
times. 

The hardware man who has $10,000 
worth of stock when he takes his in- 
ventory needs to know the amount of 
the purchases and the average stock 
on hand to arrive at the number of 
his turnovers. 

When he tries to figure the number 
of turnovers on the gross business, he 
must allow for the profit on each turn 
of his capital before he can know the 
number of turnovers. He is working 
without a starting point, 

If he knew the amount of the pur- 
chases and the average amount of 
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stock on hand, it would be an easy 
matter to see that he has re-invested 
the amount represented by his stock a 
certain number of times. 

Suppose you had a gross business 
of $10, had stock on hand worth $1, 
and knew that you averaged $1 worth 
of stock during any given period, how 
many times would you have turned 
the stock investment of $1? 

Most retailers would jump to the con- 


clusion that it had turned ten times. 

Now, lets see. Suppose you made 
50% gross profit (based on selling 
price) at each turnover. Fifty per 
cent of $10 is $5, so your total stock 
investment represented in the $10 
gross business was only $5. 

You turn your capital once when 
you sell all the goods you have bought, 
regardless of the price at which the 
goods are sold. 


Easy Money 


| 
Easy money! Did you ever get to thinking about easy | 


money? Then you know what it is. It seems as if the | 
notion gets in your mind and you just can’t get it loose. 
There's something so fascinating and pleasing about 
easy money. You get to wondering why it is that you can't 
get some of it as well as other folks you know. 
You look around you and see those other fellows gather- 
ing it in, and you can’t seem to recollect more than a few of 
the people you have known who ever seemed to work for it. 
And their money has come to them mostly in chunks, in- 
stead of by the nickel’s worth. Like picking it up at the 
end of the rainbow, you say. 
Easy money! And you, working so hard for yours, 
while there are just “oodles” of it lying around, looking for 
some bright fellow to come along and pick tt up! Don't 
Jool yourself, my boy. It takes a wise man to know enough 
not to do the same foolish thing a second time after it’s made 
a fool of him once. 
You can get some of this easy money. You can get 
it honestly if you will. But you can’t get it by merely go- 
| ing and picking it up—not and get it honestly. Easy money 
| doesn’t come that way. It comes by TRAINING. 
il If you will sift the thing down to the bottom, you'll find 
| that these other fellows, who appear to you to be reaping a 
| harvest of easy money, are in reality well trained, and that 
they are EARNING every cent they get. 
Get your training first; then the easy money will follow. 
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Where the Advertisers Fail 


By PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER 


You will go far before you will find a stronger warning than “Pros- 


pective Purchaser" gives when he says : 


Advertisers may become 


enamored with the grace notes of their art, but the M AN WHO M AK ES 
SALES i» the man who ts direct and simple in his expression.” 


AVE you noted the latest types 

of fashionableness? I have. 

One of my relatives last week 
bought a garment with every latest 
spasm, from the popular slop to the 
ruffled waist line; peg top, narrow 
tied-in-a-bag effect at the feet, but- 
toned sides, pockets, circular folds, 
and every faddy feature that makes 
men stare, 

Frank to say, this garment is ap- 
proved particularly by those who 
study the “latest” in clothes — but 
only by this class. Though the col- 
ors are modest, and, strange to tell, 
the general lines not unpleasing, 
there is too much detail. rela- 
tive is a victim of too much fashion 
and is appreciated only by those who 
deal in clothes. 

This is typical of some advertising, 
for in the modern publicity game 
there is a tendency to have every 
theory in practice put into one page. 
Advertisers, like the clothing manu- 
facturers, work upon the principle, 
“if little is good, more is better," and 
permit their agents to touch and re- 
fine and play psychological features 
far beyond the point of diminishing 
returns. As with my relative's gar- 
ment, there is too much detail, too 
many "latest screams" are embodied. 
The results are trying. 

The advertiser's trouble is that he 
does not analyze and study adver- 
tising that does pull. He lets the de- 
sire for the "latest out" sway him. 
His knowledge is often second-hand, 
coming from well-meaning and often 
very efficient agencies. The adver- 
tiser who asks why his advertise- 
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ments do not puli should sit down a 
while and put himself in his reader’s 
place for a few hours. Let him ana- 
lyze human nature a little: his is the 
case of too little study of the con- 
sumer as a reader and too much study 
of the consumer as one who uses the 
product. 

The trouble with some agents and 
agencies is the same malady that be- 
sets scholars, with due credit to the 
many great results they have ac- 
complished. They get choked with 
theories, then, nearsighted and shop- 
centered, they see the world and 
judge it by terms of their own busi- 
ness. They do not adjust their prac- 
tices to the terms of the world. Theirs 
ia a matter of too much analysis, too 
closely specialized scientific analysis 
of human nature. 

An adjustment would appear easy. 
Let the manufacturer acquire a bet- 
ter knowledge of the ad-reading class, 
and drop the dreams of his product 
a while to cater and serve this class 
as readers. Let the advertising 
agency cease to analyze and theorize 
and refine their product—the adver- 
tisement itself — and for a little 
change study the product they write 
about, the flat iron or door key as the 
case may be, and let them both re- 
member that, in all its complexities, 
human nature is always simple. 

After all, we “prospects” are a very 
simple minded people, particularly 
when it comes to the reading of ad- 
vertisements. We read advertising 
because we love the good things in 
life (and in this we are elemental). 
First we are attracted by the pictures 
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or stories, and then we are persuaded 
to buy. But to give our attention we 
do not crave the intensely intricate 
page of ad-copy. Simple pictures of 
home and fireside, of children and fair 
women appeal to us. When it comes 
to machinery the story of how the 
machine affects our interests appeals 
to us, for we are selfishly interested 
in our own selves. (In this too we 
are elemental) If any man-who- 
makes-things would reach us, his 
"prospects" and “consumers,” let 
him meet us at home where, through 
the pages of the latest popular maga- 
zines or of our own class journal, we 
will dispense our hospitality. 

When it comes to reading, “we, the 
people" are doubly selfish, for read- 
ing is our pastime and our pleasure. 
As our days otherwise are filled with 
many interests—our eyes are wearied 
with many books—we appreciate the 
sudden picture, the story filled with 
quick action, and the bit of color; a 
few words of explanation appeal 
more than a closely printed page. 

"We, the people," like unity and 
simplicity and beauty in our ad. Why? 
For this reason we watch the adver- 
tisements of the House of Eastman. 
We like to have credit given to our 
judgment and so enjoyed the three 
greatest cleansers, “sun, water, and 
Old Dutch Cleanser,” as we explain to 
each other, high-brow fashion. We 
like the simple, attractive pictures 
used by the Oneida Community, and 
cannot help wishing we had beautiful 
silver that Coles Phillips’ “eerie reali- 
ties” tell each other about so human- 
like and cosy. 

Tn all our ad-reading we appreciate 
that advertising men employ funda- 
mental principles in the careful ar- 
rangement of pictures, in the eye- 
guiding line-up, in the psychological 
appeal of the few words used. We 
believe in these theories of psycho- 
logical appeal, but we would have a 
line drawn between constitutional 
principles in advertising and “by- 
laws." On the whole, ad. men have 
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too many by-laws, or supplementary 
theories of assembling various kinds 
of type and ideas. We wish that ad- 
vertisers would cling to but few kinds 
of type and but a few simple ideas 
and hold to fundamental principles 
first and at all times. 

In the successful advertisements 
there is a holding to fundamental 
principles—unity, completeness, plan, 
and an appeal to the human through 
sweet elemental traditions of home 
and fireside, There is, first of all, an 
underlying universality and then 
one—not more than one at a time— 
touch of the modern in some fad or 
theory beautifully worked out. For 
instance, in the Old Dutch Cleanser 
pictures, with its quickness of line 
and simple, almost harsh coloring, 
there was the working out of one 
faddy idea—that of flattering our in- 
telligence, of making us reason the 
conclusion. But even without that 
Statement “the three great cleansers” 
we would have paused to note the ad- 
vertising, for in its crude coloring and 
elemental lines it appealed to and 
interested us. 

Of course “we, the people,” realize 
that we each live in different capa- 
cities, but even so these lives are 
drawn according to a very simple 
plan. We have our homes, our work, 
and our outside interests or our play. 
Each product has its value for us in 
one or more of these capacities. Our 
clothes are perhaps included in con- 
sidering all of them, but wall boards, 
for instance, respond primarily to the 
instinct for beautifying the home, 
roller axles meet the needs of our 
work, and kodaks the demands of our 
hours of play. 

When the Eastman people use col- 
or and line it is delicate and almost 
emotionally sensitive, such as would 
appeal to the artist instinct that de- 
mands kodaks—to people who would 
play. When the Community com- 
pany use color and line it is with the 
suggestion of the hospitable comforts 
of the home. So it is that each pro- 
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duct has its public. Unless the produet 
and the sales proposition both justify 


it, it is not wise to try to reach two ` 


publics—to reach us in two or more 
capacities with a single advertise- 
ment. Let the manufacturer reach 
us as humans first, and he approaches 
his goal—a sale. 

Color is not necessary to interest 
us, picture is not necessary, but the 
“let us sit down and talk it all over” 
kind of copy, whether in line, color, 
or picture, is necessary. 

The advertiser must learn his read- 
ers’ interests and speak as if he were 
actually guest in the reader's home or 
office (which he is, only the reader 
sits in the easy chair and he, the ad- 
vertiser, is under the grill on the 
market pages of a popular publica- 
tion). The advertiser must indeed 
enter the home, be a guest at the fire- 
side, and talk over matters in a sim- 
ple, elemental way. Most of all, he 
must understand the prospective buy- 
er as a reader of advertising and 
know the methods of giving censory 
or studied attention to the ad. page. 

How far advertisers have got from 
this idea in trying to reach us! To 
return to my relative's garment, they 
try to put on too much style, forget- 
ting that too many lovely ideas and 
the working of too many theories ob- 
scure foundation lines. Fashion ex- 
perts may love a garment that is a 
masterpiece of sympathetic combi- 
nations and show that, however they 
may worship simplicity as human be- 
ings, they idolize workmanship more. 
Advertisers, too, may become enam- 


ored with the grace notes of their art, 
but the man who makes sales is the 
man who, first of all, is direct and 
simple in his manner of expression— 
who meets us upon our own ground, 

We humble people feel safest when 
we know that there are but one or 
two thoughts, one melody, one or two 
lines brought out—we appreciate 
there is sympathy in combination of 
lines because we can reason that 
there must be, but we understand 
simple ad. copy best because we are 
used to simple statements: most of 
all because we are too busy or too 
interested in other things to stop to 
read a closely written ad, page. Give 
us something we can reason quickly, 
something we know about, and we will 
heed you. 


Again, let it be remembered we are 
simple people, we “prospects” and 
“consumers,” and if you will but ana- 
lyze us you will find our women wear- 
ing calico aprons of a morning and 
our men sifting their own ashes. You 
are teachers; you should be taking 
us by logical methods from “the 
known to the unknown,” but instead 
you bring out wonderful advertise- 
ments—like my relative's garment. 
In short, you put all the latest 
screams, perfect specimens of the 
workings of remarkable discoveries 
and theories in the world of printers’ 
ink, a dozen discoveries worked into 
one ad. page. s 

We stare, and pass on to purchase 


elsewhere of people who speak our 
language and understand us, 


I know of a woman who was taken to task for worrying 
about her children. 


“But it seems so heartless in me if I 


do not worry about them,” the mother replied. 
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The Hunch and the Punch 


By EDWARD BLACK 


An exceedingly good definition of these two 
slang terms that typify qualities so nec- 
essary for success in business and in living 


HE supply of men who have a 
: hunch and a punch never ex- 

ceeds the demand. There is a 
good job waiting for every man who 
can fill that bill. It does not matter 
very much what his hunch may be, if 
it is a good one and if he has the 
punch behind it. 

The hunch and the punch make & 
combination that spells success. 

It wil! not suffice to have a hunch, 
and then lack the ability to carry it 
into execution. To have the right sort 
of punch in the work of life, one must 
put into his work the very best of 
mind and body. "I will do the very 
best I know," said Abraham Lin- 
coln. He was one of the “I will” men. 

A hunch without a punch is very 
much like the fly in the fable: that 
little fly did a lot of hustling under 
a tumbler, but it did not get very far. 

The man with a punch in his work 
—even though his work be menial 
inpor Shaa better things awaiting 

im. 

A hunch without a good punch is 

generally futile; the punch is the 


vitalizing force that spells success. 

The hunch is the rails upon which 
the punch rides into the station of 
success, A misdirected punch is as 
bad as a hunch without a punch. 

“Get a punch into your story !" ex- 
claims the city editor. 

"Let's have a punch in this game!” 
exclaims the baseball captain. 

The hunch is the working specifi- 
cations. The punch is the determi- 
nation to execute according to the 
plans. 

Young man, advancement awaits 
you if you have the hunch and the 
punch. You can have both if you 
will take advantage of your oppor- 
tunities as they knock every day at 
your door. The world is more exact- 
ing in its demands to-day, but it pays 
well for efficiency. Study the lives of 
successful men of to-day and you will 
observe that they first had the right 
hunch and then put a good punch 
into their work. 

Get a good hunch, and then a good 
punch! 


Yov will notice that those business men who have really 
made good are in a position to make a price and sustain it, 
because their reputation is such that that course ts justified; 


they are men who have been very careful to make good all 
business transactions, by having always sincerely tried to 
deliver quality in proportion to price. 
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Essentials ¿n Good Salesmanship 


By E. M. McMAHON 
Secretary of the Madison (Wisconsin) Board of Commerce 


More than ever before the world 
is recognizing the high service 
rendered by good salesmen 


SALESMAN is a man engaged 
in the business of getting 
things from where they are to 

where they should be. This is the 
greatest business problem before the 
American people to-day, commercially 
speaking. It is a question of the 
proper distribution of economic 
goods. To this problem the question 
of salesmanship is very closely re- 
lated. This relation is the closest it 
is possible to have. It is closer than 
friends; it is closer than brothers— 
yes, it is closer than the relation be- 
tween man and wife, because there 
can be no separation or divorce be- 
tween these two factors. 

It is a well-established fact that it 
is easier to make goods than to sell 
them. Most men with money can 
buy machinery and hire men to run 
it. They can make goods. It does 
not, however, follow that because 
they can make goods they can sell 
them. A man’s money is of little use 
if he cannot distribute these goods at 
a profit after they are made. 

But as yet the work of the real 
salesman has not received that recog- 
nition to which it is rightfully en- 
titled. Often there is less courtesy 
shown to salesmen than is due their 
attainments. It is unfortunate that 
there is a feeling among some men 
that salesmen are more or less bore- 
some—fellows who are trying to sell 
you something you don’t want, There 
is an element of snobbery in the atti- 
tude of some buyers. I understand 
that the average buyer is not always 
free from this defect. There is a feel- 
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ing that salesmen belong to a lower 
order because they solicit business. 

This attitude is unjust. As you 
know, there are salesmen who do not 
merit the highest measure of respect, 
but that is the fault of the individ- 
ual, not of the profession. There are 
salesmen who are worthy of the high- 
est measure of courtesy and respect; 
first, because they are gentlemen; 
second, because they are business 
men, and next, because they are per- 
forming one of the most vital func- 
tions of society. 

The most helpful invention ever 
made would hardly have its influence 
on civilization unless there were 
competent salesmen to champion its 
rights, tear down objections, over- 
come the stone wall of prejudice, ex- 
pose fallacies of older methods to 
which the average buyer hates to sur- 
render. Hence the most civilizing in- 
fluences of the world would to-day 
have failed to reach the people unless 
there were salesmen capable of clear- 
ing the way for them. The very 
channel of commercial progress was 
opened, not by the inventers, and not 
by the manufacturers—but by sales- 
men, who are justly entitled to honor 
and respect in the ranks of the 
world's constructive workers. 

There is a great difference between 
a salesman and an order-taker. A 
salesman is a man who gets other 
men to buy his goods at a profit. He 
gets other men to know and feel and 
act toward his goods as he would 
have them know and feel and act 
toward his goods. 
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When you make a sale of anything 
—no matter whether you make this 
sale in the retail store or on the road, 
and no matter what it may be—that 
sale does not first register itself on 
the register. It does not first register 
itself in the pocketbook. It does not 
first register itself in the orderbook. 
It does not first register itself in the 
checkbook. But instead, every sale 
first takes place in the mind of the 
man who buys the goods, whether 
that sale be a paper of pins, a carload 
of groceries, or a house and lot. 

I repeat, salesmanship is nothing 
more nor less than making the other 
fellow feel toward your goods as you 
would have him feel. This means 
that no sale has ever been, or ever 
will be made until you convince your 
prospect. He cannot become' con- 
vinced until he understands. He can- 
not understand unless, in your dem- 
onstration, in the description and ex- 
planation of your goods, he can un- 
derstand what you are talking about. 

You know the average human be- 
ing too well to fail to have noted that 
every man has a considerable amount 
of pride, When a man tells you he 
understands exactly how these goods 
are to be of profit to him, when he 
nods his head and says “Yes,” in reply 
to your questions, oftentimes it is be- 
cause he does not want you to think 
that he is stupid. Often when your 
explanation is finished and you expect 
the order, you find that although the 
previous motion of his head, when he 
said he understood you, was an up- 
and-down motion, he, by the change 
of the motion of his head, when you 
ask him to take your goods, is often 
merely indicating to you that he does 
not understand the service which you 
&re attempting to render him, and 
therefore refuses to buy. 

You cannot get him to understand 
your goods unless you yourself know 
your goods thoroughly. Then you 
must use plain language, learn the 
everyday English words for the tech- 
nical words used toexplain your prop- 
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osition. Aim your demonstration in 
such simple language that you would 
be understood were you talking to a 
washwoman, 

You cannot get him to appreciate 
the advantages of your goods over 
your rivals’ goods unless you know 
the goods of your competitors. You 
should know how your goods are 
made, when they are made, and who 
makes them. Don’t argue. State 
facts. Don’t arouse opposition in the 
buyer's mind. Lead him around to 
some phase of the subject where you 
are in common agreement. Buyers 
do not like to be shown that they are 
wrong. 

Tell the truth about your goods. If 
you cannot tell the truth about your 
present house —other good houses 
are looking for salesmen, Your goods 
have certain merits. They ought to 
sell on these merits. 

Keep your word with your custom- 
er, Forgetting is almost as bad as 
lying. If you promise to come back 
on Tuesday, do it or send a telegram. 
Keep your word, if it bankrupts you. 

ave a good appearance. There 
may be a few people who like to see 
soiled linen, but they are growing 
scarcer every day, and no goods were 
ever sold because a salesman thought 
the laundries were making too large 
profits. 

Have confidence in your own abil- 
ity. Think success. Think confi- 
dence. Think a thousand dollars. 
These thoughts will affect your cus- 
tomer. You will radiate these quali- 
ties in your eye. Personality is, af- 
ter all, the greatest factor in sales- 
manship, for personality is made by 
thoughts, and not by tailors or bar- 
bers. In a word, be as human as pos- 
sible. You are not a catalog; you 
are not a printed circular; you draw 
wages and commissions because you 
are supposed to be a human being. 
Be one, Be a good fellow. Be the 
kind of a man you yourself like to 
have around. And when you attack 
a customer, aim forty per cent of 
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your blows at his head and only sixty 
per cent of your blows two inches 
below his collar bone. For if you can 
make him like you it is far easier 
than to try to prove anything to him; 
first, because the chances are that 
he hasn't much of a mind anyway; 
and second, because every man has a 
heart. 

Finally, in the actual making of a 
sale, in the bringing about of a trans- 
fer of property—goods of any kind— 
from the seller to the buyer, four 
mental states are absolutely neces- 
sary: attention, interest, desire, and 
action. 

You must get the customer's atten- 
tion. You must arouse sufficient in- 
terest to create desire, and you must 
make this desire strong enough to 
bring about favorable action. An 
order is another word for action — a 
Signature upon the dotted line. Ev- 
ery real salesman must be a closer. 
The world is full of "almost sales- 
men," men who have bushels of pros- 
pects, hundreds of "almost sales.” A 
prospect is a man to whom you are 
trying to make a sale, but whose mind 
traveled only through the stages from 
attention to interest, from interest to 
desire—but stopped there. In other 
words, the other fellow really wanted 
your goods, but you were not force- 
ful enough, and you report merely 
“An almost sale.” 

Analyze your “almost sales” and 
try to find out whether or not there 
is a reason. Don’t ever forget that 


people get into the habit of saying, 
“T can't afford it"; don't forget that 
thousands of people have regretted 
afterwards that they did not buy 
some article that they had been of- . 
fered; don't forget that thousands of 
widows and fatherless children must 
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to-day thank the persistency of some 
capable insurance salesman for the 
home and sustenance they enjoy; 
don’t forget that hearts are glad- 
dened and intellects quickened by the 
persistent salesman of art, music, 
and literature; don’t forget that the 
stoutest persistency is the greatest 
merit of a real salesman. 

The land promoter opens lands for 
settlement and homes; the inventer | 
brings pleasure and profit to thous- 
ands of purchasers. Don't forget 
that factories and various concerns 
which would not be running without 
this persistent work, would not be 
giving employment to hosts of people 
brought into existence through this 
work and this skill in the art of buy- 
ing goods from you at a profit; don't 
forget that the world is fast coming 
to recognize this fact. 

However, do not misunderstand 
this matter of persistence. I do not 
mean high-pressure orders. The 
salesman must be just. He must not 
take orders merely to promote his 
selfish aims. He must not be regard- 
less of the rights and interests of his 
buyer. Unselfish advice to custom- 
ers—this outward expression of the 
desire to really serve— will pay big 
commissions in the near future. Good 
judgment is required to know where 
to draw the line. Whom to believe 
and whom not to believe when he 
says, “Cannot afford," is the problem, 
All that you can do as a salesman, if 
you be true to your profession, and 
sincere with yourself, is 
“To thine own self be true, 

And it will follow as the night the 
day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 


The reason the man is successful who minds his own busi- 
ness is that he has so little competition. 
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An Invitation 


and a Dinner 


. By M. C. A. 


Probably over-eating causes more bodily ills than 
over-drinking — and here is one of the causes of 
the former, a not dissimilar custom from 
the “treating” habit, causing alcoholic indulgence 


AST evening I was invited to 
take dinner with some friends, 
with the best of intentions, of 

course, on their part. I am not un- 
grateful for the pleasure they are try- 
ing to give me, as the following re- 
marks might seem to indicate. On 
the contrary, I am simply trying to 
pierce through that vast cloud of ig- 
norance which envelops the human 
race, with possibly a few exceptions, 
and if the effort made will allow a 
gleam of light to filter through and 
be of aid to some one, I am content. 


Hospitality can often be considered 
as one of the "smiling" masks of the 
worst “devil” that is endeavoring to 
undermine the human race. So you 
will see, that the host and hostess 
are unconsciously servants to that 
“devil.” 


We are shown to our places at the 
table, — all is according to the Cus- 
toms and Fashions of the day,—then 
we are figuratively “gagged,” as re- 
gards giving voice to what foods are 
beneficial to our constitutions; our 
plates are heaped with rich meats, 
and concoctions prepared specially 
for the occasion. 
utes we are busy with dishes being 
passed to us and adding to our al- 
ready large supply, then after we have 
obligingly accepted all that has been 
offered, we are admonished by the 
host, in a tone that carries conviction, 
that in order to make ourselves 
"right" with the hostess, we must eat 
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For several min- - 


all that is given to us. In this man- 
ner we are served with four or five 
courses and end up with a series of 
rich pastries. 

Can you picture to yourself a great- 
er degree of barbarity? And some 
people call it civilization. We are 
given wonderful bodies, — the most 
intricate and cleverly constructed en- 
gines imaginable, — which are cap- 
able of the most amazing perform- 
ances in the control of a well-regu- 
lated mind. This body, or engine, 
requires a certain amount of fuel in 
order to keep it in its proper work- 
ing order and to sustain life. Can 
you imagine the advantage, the least 
grain of sense, in connection with an 
able-bodied, free-willed person sit- 
ting down and deliberately forcing 
food into his body, just because the 
sensual taste made it pleasant when 
first taken into the mouth? 


How quickly Nature, that great 
and Supreme Law, punishes us for 
our over-indulgence and ignorance. 
Later in the evening there is languor, 
—the night is filled with hideous 
dreams, and the person loses control 
of a part of his own powers and 
capabilities. We cannot linger long 
in contemplation of such a condition, 
It is too grotesque, —too remote from 
any right thought, —a deliberate 
throwing away of power and tramp- 
ing under the heel the great and 
glorious gift of life. 
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Dividing Task and Working Time 


By FRITZ WEBER 


The great cause of low efficiency is the 
improper arrangement of tasks—for which 
the man “higher up” is wholly responsible 


EREWITH the average pro- 
gramme of a business em- 
ployee's work: 

1. In normal time: Do the work 
apportioned to him, and for which he 
has been engaged. 

2, In rush time: Get through all 
the work that is given to him. 

8. In slack time: Appear to do 
work. 

A good number of employees like 
part one of the programme; quite a 
good number like part three; very 
few like part two. 

Of course, there are business 
houses where the programme is 
slightly altered so as to make it more 
sensible and practical No business 
manager can avoid slack times. No 
business manager can pick men who 
always like any part of the pro- 
gramme he wishes them to like, But 
a sensible business manager ean do 
at least one thing,—see that with the 
elements his business offers the best 
possible programme be made up. 

The one sensible programme for 
any business employee would be 
about: 

At all times do that part of the 
business’ work which has been ap- 
portioned to him. 

If the employees are often wrong, 
it is to a large extent because the em- 
ployers are not right. 

You engaged and pay your em- 
ployees to do the work which your 
business requires to be done. Your 
staff is not kept by you to sit in your 
offices for a certain number of hours 
a week. You want them to do the 
work that must be done; you want 
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them to do that work well always; 
you want it done well when there is 
a rush as well as when they have time 
to spare. 

Therefore, consider the maximum 
amount of work to be done by your 
staff in the busiest season. Consider 
the maximum capacity of production 
of each member of your staff. The 
amount of work they can do well in 
the shortest possible time is their 
standard rate. Compare these two 
elements, and engage a staff accord- 
ingly. When there is a rush they 
will work at their normal rate, do 
good work, and get it done in due 
time. : When the rush is over, keep 
them up to their standard. Have the 
work that is to be done executed at 
the same speed as during the rush. 
When that work is done, give them 
the remaining time free. 

You cannot avoid a rush, and as 
you want the work to be done prop- 
erly during that rush, you cannot 
avoid that at times your staff will 
have less work than what they are 
able to do. But one thing you can 
avoid—that they pretend to work 
when they do not. 

If you give them the impression 
that they have to be in your office for 
so many hours a day, and that during 
that time they are supposed to be al- 
ways working, they will do the work 
they have as slowly as possible, and 
then play about with things that are 
neither work nor play. 

They will always be on the alert, 
and the feeling of uncertainty will 
tire them more than real work. They 
will get used to slow work, and when 
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you want them to give their maxi- 
mum, they will be unable to do so. 
For proper work they will soon get 
a dislike. 

Whereas, if you let them under- 
stand that their duty is to do a cer- 
tain part of the business' work as well 
as it can be done, and that after that 
they are free to use their time as they 
choose, you will get the same amount 
of work, done well and properly, and 
will have spared your employees the 
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hypocrisy of appearing to work. 

It is only fair treatment to them 
to let them use the time to their best 
advantage, if they fulfill properly 
their duty to the business, and it is 
only fair to you that they should not 
pretend to work when they have no 
work. As long as you want them to 
fill their time, they will find plenty of 
means to deceive you to satisfy your 
unpractical notion of an employee's 
purpose. 


J 


Preparedness | 


One of the greatest advertising men of the United States 
recently said, “Preparedness is the secret of most successes 
in this world; fate seldom makes league with the unequipped.” 

| The business world of to-day is howling for the man who 
suits the place; not the man the place would suit. Modern 
business demands men with training superior to that which 
was needed a few years ago. It is a most exacting task- 
master. It says, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
It demands every ounce of energy and brains its follower 
has. Modern business means work. 

The commercial leader of to-day, who is conscious of 
the new conditions, will not surround himself with untrained, 

| tactless men whose knowledge of business is limited to the 
i 


routine duties of a clerical position. . 

Employers want efficient, well-trained men in the factory 
and in the office. They want men whose breadth of mew and 
training make them capable of successfully assuming larger 
responsibilities—men who will not be relegated to the scrap- 
heap. They want men prepared to CREATE and to USE 
opportunities. i 

Employers are looking for men with tact—and tact is | 
nothing more or less than a sufficient knowledge of details i 
necessary to form a judgment of the most desirable course 
of action. | 
man must develop kis abilities by a close, diligent study of H 

ji 


Tact means success, and to be tactful the young | 
H 
When | 


the fundamental principles underlying his business. 
he has done that he is prepared. 
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How Business Uses Brains 


By ROBERT EASTON 


While there are sweeter rewards for effort than money 
can purchase, yet this article serves as a warning 
against the tendency to overrate monetary success 


HE incapacity of genius for the 

practical affairs of life is an old 

story. Want, misery, squalor 
even, have been familiar to men of 
talent in every country and in every 
age. The res angusta domi has been 
complacently accepted by well-fed 
worldlings as a stimulating environ- 
ment for that quality of brain power 
which expresses itself in music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, literature, invention, 
and scientific research. And so, per- 
haps, it is. Yet, as many a tragic 
tale has told, poverty as a stimulant 
to creative energy may easily be given 
in over-doses. 

In modern times, and particularly 
in the United States, brains even of 
the most impractical sort are better 
shielded from want than ever before. 
Broad avenues of activity have been 
opened to brainworkers, and the 
powerful though somewhat erratic 
patronage of the public is a happy 
substitute for that of the rich and 
cultured few. 

Yet this widening of the field of 
labor for the brainworker and the in- 
crease of rewards for those who win 
the favor of Demos, have not exclu- 
sively benefited the deserving. Being 
as impractical as ever, the man of 
genius fails to grasp his opportunity, 
and is often mercilessly exploited by 
the “business man,” 

A well-known sculptor recently as- 
serted in public that “nearly sixty 
per cent of ail the monuments and 
statues in the United States, includ- 
ing those in statuary hall, Washing- 
ton, were not made by those whose 
names they bear. Contracting firms 
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get the contract and the honor; 
starving artists do the work.” 

Let us bear in mind these two facts, 
(1) that creative talent is rarely ac- 
companied by the ability to make it- 
self known, and (2) that under the 
laissez-faire of society as organized 
(or rather as non-organized) it is 
largely a matter of chance whether 
an artist receives due recognition. 
Giving proper weight to these consid- 
erations, we cannot think it strange 
that the rewards of sculptors who 
work are seized by "sculptors" who 
exploit the workers. 

The fact is that exploitation of 
others’ work — no new phenomenon 
in the world’s history — is pursued 
to-day with extraordinary cleverness, 
directness, and sang froid. It has in- 
vaded provinces of human activity 
from which it was believed to be nat- 
urally excluded. This is the era of 
the “business man,” not only in indus- 
try and in commerce but in the arts 
and the professions. 

A lawyer who attempts to practice 
in a large city is sure to discover be- 
fore long that a perfect acquaintance 
with the law and an unusual equip- 
ment of brains and energy may prove 
wholly ineffectual in procuring bread 
and butter. Unless to his ability as a 
lawyer there is superadded the ability 
to secure employment, he stands a fair 
chance of starving. But there is an- 
other possibility. He may find an- 
other of his profession more able to 
get business than to execute it, and by 
yielding to him an excessively large 
proportion of his natural reward, se- 
cure himself from worry and want. 
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Similarly, success as an architect, 
at any rate in the big centers of pop- 
ulation, depends more on the ability 
to secure contracts than on talent in 
carrying them out. The successful 
architect is likely to be a large em- 
ployer of labor spending all his time 
and energy: in the procuring of 
business. 

Clearly, in the cases quoted—sculp- 
ture, law, architecture—the business 
talent is very different from the ar- 
tistic or professional one. Its exer- 
cise may be limited to cultivating the 
acquaintance of the rich and power- 
ful in the club or at the festive board 
—a form of activity which is only 
very distantly related to the produc- 
tion of a piece of statuary, to orga- 
nizing a business or planning a man- 
sion or a hospital. 

Opinion is naturally divided as to 
the share of reward which the “busi- 
ness” partner should allot himself. 
Some are inclined to rate the artistic 
or professional ability higher than 
that which merely solicits and se- 
cures work. But, as matters stand, 
the “business end,” having the power 
of decision in the matter, naturally 
regards the “business” talent as 
worthy of far the larger share of the 
income. The business talent is that of 
the employer; the artist or the law- 
yer is an employee, 

Fully as important as the consid- 
eration of pecuniary reward is the 
monopolizing of reputation by the 
business partner. One might be pre- 
pared to admit that the protection 
against want and worry provided for 
the actual worker, justifies a division 
of the financial return in the propor- 
tion of one to the worker for ten, 
twenty, or a hundred to the employer. 
But in artistic pursuits, and in only 
a lesser degree in professional ones, 
reputation or fame is an important 
incentive to good work. Indeed, one 
of the stock arguments against the 
socialistic state is that artists and 
other brainworkers, being secured 
against want, will lack ambition. Yet 
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here in a commercially competitive 
age we find the man of talent robbed 
of his chief incentive to do his best. 

The question as to the division of 
the material results of such partner- 
ships as we have in mind is one of 
only theoretical interest. The ques- 
tion of fairness in the transaction is 
and need be as little considered by the 
business exploiter as the rights of the 
defeated by those who in the days of 
brute ascendency, adhered to 


“The good old rule, the simple plan 
That they should keep who have 
the power, 
And they should take who can.” 


But society cannot always continue 
to neglect the question of compara- 
tive values of the various kinds of 
work done for it. Quite apart from 
the question whether socialism is de- 
sirable, all will admit that the pres- 
ent haphazard estimate of wages for 
this or that service to society is fool- 
ish and wasteful. Society, from the 
standpoint of work, just hangs to- 
gether; it is not in any sense orga- 
nized. So, in view of a time which 
everybody hopes may not be too far 
in the future, when work will be re- 
munerated with some approach to 
fairness, the problem of artistic or 
professional versus business capacity 
is not without interest. 

In one of our richly endowed uni- 
versities there used to be a professor 
who strove to give the public, through 
his students, pronouncements on life 
and thought which were calculated to 
arrest attention if not to reward it. 
One of his favorite topics was "Busi- 
ness Triumphant.” The business man 
had come to his own. He exercised 
the talent that used to be devoted to 
art, literature, and science. Business 
success demanded as’ high mental 
power as the creation of masterpieces. 
Rockefeller was the Shakefpeare of 
to-day—the last statement made, ap- 
parently, in all good faith. It was 
rather unfair to Mr. Rockefeller to be 
compared with a man of supreme 
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genius who was also a very efficient 
business man. But let us see wheth- 
er any case could be made out for such 
an opinion. 

Probably the ability required to 
gain control of a commodity to such 
an extent as to be able to dictate its 
price, is about as rare as that which 
is needed to produce & Hamlet. But 
inasmuch as the chief element in the 
former case is conduct unsocial to the 
highest degree, and as, contrariwise, 
the production of Hamlet is a gift in- 
valuable to society for all time, we 
must conclude that Mr. Rockefeller is 
a poor substitute for Shakespeare. 

Further, when we resort to a form- 
al analysis of the two kinds of ability, 
that of Shakespeare will still appear 
the greater. That Mr. Rockefeller is 
not devoid of imaginative power will 
be at once admitted; but it has been 
chiefly exercised in forecasting the 
personal gains of a certain line (unso- 
cial) of conduct, while that of Shakes- 
peare was employed in the creation of 
a world of beauty in which one may 
live untroubled the price of pe- 
troleum. To pursue the analysis fur- 
ther would be pedantic, but it is ger- 
mane to the subject in hand to re- 
mark how poor, contracted, and un- 
desirable life appears in the light of 
Mr. Rockefeller's occasional com- 
ments upon it, and, on the contrary, 
how enlarged, ennobled, and exalted 
are one's reflections on human exist- 
ence after spending an hour or so in 
the company of William Shakespeare. 

But to return to the case of employ- 
er and employee in legal practice, in 
architecture, or in art production. Is 
the difference (often very great) in 
their rewards, correspondent to a dif- 
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ference in the quality or quantity of 
their work? We must of course leave 
out of consideration those instances 
where the employer is the profession- 
al or artistic peer of his employee and 
where his knowledge and judgment 
are vital to the production of work as 
well as to the securing of it. 

A popular weekly has recently been 
publishing the alleged confessions of 
a lawyer who has attained an inde- 
pendence—riches, as most would view 
it—by employing others to take care 
of the business which it has been his 
sole and undivided effort to secure. 
What ability has been involved in his 
getting business? Some industry 
and concentration, but certainly not 
greater than that required to hold al- 
most any salaried position. Some tact 
and knowledge of human nature, but 
not greater than that possessed by 
the average educated man. What 
then has entitled him to such a di- 
vision of the proceeds as makes him 
a rich man and his employee a poor 
one? He himself would describe is 
as ingenuity — at the lowest, finesse. 
But to an unbiased observer it will 
appear no other than servility and 
base truckling to the pride and preju- 
dices of the rich. 

The real grievance of society to-day 
is not the excessive wealth of a com- 
parative few; it is the fact that mon- 
ey, often acquired without ability, 
connotes ability and seems to render 
its possessors capable of deciding by 
whom and for what reward the work 
of society shall be performed. Rich 
men, when unintelligent and uncon- 
scientious, do much mischief in the 
world's workshop. 


lic, because of the very necessity of the case, must be kept 


Regardless of a man’s honesty of purpose, his talks with the i 
well within the truth—otherwise the comeback is sure and H 
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It Is Up £o You 


By EDWARD BLACK 


HERE is a world of meaning in 

the popular expression, "It is up 

to you." Another version is, 
"Heaven helps them that help them- 
selves," It means we must work out 
our salvation, must win our place in 
the great race. 

It is up to you whether you gain a 
worthy place in the line of work you 
have undertaken. To command the 
admiration and help of others, you 
must first give evidence of worth. 
There are exceptions to the rule, to 
be sure, but as a general thing the 
young men who are to-day being en- 
couraged and elevated to better po- 
sitions are those that say to them- 
selves, “It is up to me to make good, 
to create a demand for my services.” 

And let it be known that there is 
a demand for this class of men. It is 
up to you whether you will be a mere 
drifter upon the sea of human activ- 
ity, or will be able to stem the tide. 
It is up to you whether you become a 
human derelict or a man with a fixed 
purpose and the determination to 
carry that purpose to success. 

The market is overstocked with 
driftwood, but there is a good mar- 
ket for high-class timber, You are 
the master of your fate. It is up to 
you to improve your talents. 

An employer of many men said the 
other day: “It is not difficult to pick 
out those that will rise above the 
commonplace, Whenever I engage a 
young man I always tell him it is up 
to him. I tell him I am looking for 
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“ When the man who wants to sell gives the man who wants 
to buy the right kind of selling talk, something usually 
— JEROME P. FLEISHMAN, in The Baltimore Sun, 


high-grade men and am willing to 
help them when they show a disposi- 
tion to help me and themselves." 

A penniless boy went to Pueblo 
not many years ago. He was in a 
precarious state of health. He got a 
job. The climate improved his health. 
He was a stranger among strange 
people. “It is up to me,” he told him- 
Self. In short, he mastered the ap- 
plication of the single-tax idea, and 
against many odds he succeeded in 
securing the adoption of his plan by 
the people of Pueblo. To-day this 
young man, now only twenty-eight, is 
being heard by business organiza- 
tions in many cities. 

“He was a genius, and would have 
succeeded under any conditions,” 
some one is heard to remark. Per- 
haps, but that is no argument. The 
ease in point is typical of what any 
young man can do when he holds fast 
to that trite saying used as the cap- 
tion of this article. 

Remember, success, happiness, and 
fortune are not going to be thrust up- 
on you. It is up to you! 

Don't be disgruntled or disap- 
pointed if you do not attain the 
greatest heights. You have made 
good if you have used your talents 
well. A competent bricklayer is a 
success as a bricklayer. 

After all, it is up to you to win the 
prize of life, and the consolatory 
thought is that there is a prize for 
every life. Many, however, let their 
prizes go by default. 
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Make Your Own Environment 


By M. FENNEBERG 


Heredity has been declared by physicians 
a poor excuse for our short-comings— 
environment is no excuse at all! 


T was my second day at the old 
farm homestead after almost 
two years of absence. I was up 

with the sun, ànd after enjoying an 
old-fashioned wash at the pump, 
called one of the dogs to accompany 
me and was off for a walk down the 
road before breakfast. Everything 
in nature seemed to welcome me, and 
I felt in harmony with grass and 
grain, birds, wood, and flowers as I 
trod lightly along the deserted coun- 
try road. The morning dew still 
hung heavy on all of nature’s green 
about me, sparkling and glistening in 
the sunlight. 

I paused at a turn in the road to 
call my dog, and then moved on. Soon 
I recognized an old landmark and 
knew I had reached the beginning of 
Tom Jones’ farm. It may have been 
only my imagination, but somehow 
nature's symphony seemed hushed 
and the sun to shine a little less 
brightly on the uneven rows of corn 
in the field before me. The barking 
of my dog attracted my attention to 
the other side of the road. Here was 
another field of corn a little better in 
appearance, but still the unevenness 
of the rows and the scraggly array 
of the clumps of grain contrasted 
strangely in my mind with the splen- 
did looking flelds I had just passed 
on the road a moment before. The 
cause of the dog's excitement was 
soon apparent as I noticed the heads 
of several cows appear inquiringly 
above the corn. No person being in 
sight, I took it upon myself, with the 
aid of the dog, to drive the cows out 
of the cornfield back into their pas- 
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ture. A break in the fence, which 
was sadly in need of repair, had 
tempted them into the inviting field 
of grain. I managed, by using a 
stone as a hammer, to patch up the 
break after a fashion and then, re- 
turning to the road, continued my 
walk until I was within sight of the 
Jones farmhouse and other buildings. 

Near me in a field lay an aban- 
doned wagon body. Just beyond, at 
the end of the last furrow, turned in 
the field lay a plow, evidently left 
there since spring. The barn near 
the farmhouse needed no modern 
ventilating system, for from where I 
stood I could see the daylight right 
through it. At the back of the barn 
was a lean-to shanty in the last stages 
of ruin. From the miscellaneous 
collection of tools and implements 
piled about it in a disorderly fashion 
I assumed it to be what was left of 
the tool house. Near by a few dirty, 
gaunt-looking pigs stood grunting 
and feeding in a makeshift inclosure, 
the remnant of an old chicken yard. 
A disheveled, dirty collie lay in the 
sun before the barn, lazily whisking 
flies, Close to the house was the 
pump—an old wooden affair that 
had once been painted green, The 
pump, with a mended, wire-wound 
handle, was partly hidden from view 
by a tangled mass of grapevine and 
broken down arbor lying just this 
side of it. The house itself was of an 
indescribable color which might have 
been termed a dirty gray. To me it 
looked as if it might have been 
adorned with a coat of white paint 
back in Washington’s time, but now 
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it was in strange contrast with the 
new white fence running half way 
around the house. At one side of the 
house was a vegetable garden, but 
except for an abundance of weeds 
which kept it looking green, it was a 
sad affair. The lawn, if so it might 
be called, in front of the house, 
Showed signs of recent cutting, but 
was liberally marked with bare spots 
of gray earth and large-leaved weeds. 
In town it would certainly have been 
promptly dubbed by the neighbors a 
“bald-headed lawn.” As I stood there 
by the roadside, mentally noting the 
dilapidated condition of the house, 
the crumbling chimney, the rotting 
boards around the wood foundation, 
the two blinds missing at the front 
windows, and the sagging porch, I 
heard the creaking of an approaching 
wagon. 

I stepped into the field and stood 
quietly out of sight among some 
bushes as I heard and then saw a 
wagon come into view around the 
turn in the road. With an undue lot 
of creaking and squeaking the wagon 
drew near and then passed me. Tom 
Jones, evidently returning from a 
night in the city, I thought to myself, 
noting a dozing figure huddled up 
on the seat. After the wagon had 
creaked its way into the barnyard I 
stepped out of the field and a few 
moments later passed the turn in the 
road on my way back. 

When I reached the house I sat 
down on the front porch to rest, pon- 
dering meanwhile on the morning’s 
adventure. I thought of the Jones 
boys and their struggle against self, 


environment, and the other odds 
every one has to meet in life. In that 
silent morning moment I mingled 
with my thoughts a prayer of thank- 
fulness — thankfulness for the fact 
that my environment had been such 
as to make it a help and not a drag 
upon me. I wondered how many of 
us realized the importance of that 
simple word environment. I won- 
dered how many knew the paradox 
of nature, that you make your en- 
vironment and your environment 
makes you. I wondered if, knowing 
as most of us do our interdependence 
with all humans, that same inter- 
dependence must exist with regard 
to environments of our making. Then 
I thought of the mighty importance 
to him who controls the environments 
of many and thereby shapes the lives 
of many more. I was seized with an 
impulse to “go forth unto the multi- 
tude" and teach them this great basic 
truth, and bid them have a care con- 
cerning it. I would tell it to every 
man and woman and bring it not only 
to every farm but into every home, 
shop, Store, office, and school. I ap- 
plied it to myself, and made mental 
notes of a number of changes I would 
make at once in my own environment 
at home and at the store. 

I was aroused by some one calling 
me to breakfast, but not before I had 
firmly decided on making one of my 
life influences, the lengthy motto: “I 
must go on, ever upward, in spite of 
influenee or environment, but when 
the latter drags me down I will stop 
long enough to change it so that it 
will become my aid to help me climb." 


The arch of the bridge between temporary and permanent 
success has a keystone that is inscribed thus: “ Do things 


and do them first.” Demosthenes, 1500 years ago, summed 


it up in one word: Action! 


— EDWIN HALLECK WHITE. 
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Meeting the Needs of Your Trade 


By M. ROBERTS CONOVER 


Study conditions carefully before laying 
out your business policy. The same 
medicine is not good in all cases 


N these days of rapid transit, rural 
free delivery, mail-order houses, 
and the magnificent trade pal- 

aces of our large cities, the merchant 
in the small town has a more difficult 
problem than the country merchant 
of two and three decades ago. 

Generally, the established mer- 
chant who knows the peculiar condi- 
tions of his own town holds the trade 
against more recent competition. 
Some tradesmen favor innovation; 
others look askance at anything out 
of the beaten track, and each has his 
class of patrons according to the pre- 
vailing temperament of the trading 
public. Therefore new tradesmen 
with methods fetching enough from 
an outside point of view might bet- 
ter study prevailing tastes, preju- 
dices, and mode of life, as well as the 
financial status of the purchasing 
public, before adopting a business 
policy new to a locality. 

In support of this statement let 
me cite an instance in a good-sized 
Pennsylvania town. After decades 
of prosperity a dry-goods business 
had grown to large proportions. It 
had been conducted on safe, old-fash- 
ioned principles for years, and an at- 
mosphere of solidity and guaranteed 
good treatment seemed to emanate 
from every person connected with it, 
from the head of the firm to the hum- 
blest of its employees. Finally the 
head of the firm died, and the busi- 
ness succeeded to his sons. These 
young men had seen the world super- 
ficially. They saw that other mer- 
chants in other towns conducted their 
business more showily, with lavishly 
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advertised bargain sales and quick- 
sale schemes. A policy that admitted 
of no great changes in years of ex- 
istence appeared to them as “old 
fogy,” notwithstanding that it held 
the town’s best trade. The bug of 
unrest was in them, and it had its 
way. In a few months the business 
descended to the level of its several 
competitors — not because they ad- 
vertised, but because their manner 
of advertising had deteriorated. To 
keep their sales large they sold on 
close margins, then they yielded 
quality. There was a rapid bustling 
air about the place instead of the, 
uiet, more elegant service of the old 
lays. Its exclusive customers per- 
ceived the change of atmosphere. 
Methods of service they had loved 
were no longer to be enjoyed, and 
Since these modernized methods were 
already to be had at the hands of 
competing merchants, the once steady 
customers distributed their trade 
elsewhere, In due time the business 
failed. Its existence is but a matter 
of history. 

It pays to study the taste and pre- 
ference of the best townspeople be- 
fore changing one’s business policy. 

Before locating in a town the pros- 
pective merchant must get a broad 
view of its advantages; the resources 
of its leisure class, and their disposi- 
tion; the working class and the in- 
dustrial facilities which will support 
their trade; the mode of transit; the 
attractions of surrounding towns 
serving to divert home trade; cheap 
amusements and other inducements 
to fritter away money which would 
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otherwise go into thrifty trade chan- 
nels; the size of the town and num- 
ber of competing tradesmen, and its 
average annual growth. 

Towns just emerging from the ob- 
scure class are likely to be oversup- 
plied with tradesmen for a few years 
because the average man with money 
to invest in business seeks the adver- 
tised small town and migrates thither 
jn greater numbers than the influx of 
new families would warrant. One 
new tradesman to every twenty new 
families is too large an increase. 

In towns dependent upon farmers" 
trade, the flush of money is in the 
fall. Previous to this some crediting 
will be necessary, and these condi- 
tions must be faced. 

In mining towns, built upon one 
industry, the stores are often con- 
trolled by large interests too formid- 
able for the independent merchant of 
small capital to compete with. 

Since the larger part of buying for 
the average home is done by women, 
the successful tradesman must con- 
sider his trade from their viewpoint. 
In dealing with men this problem of 
appeal is more simple. A man knows 
what he wants, and is willing to pay 
for it. Being satisfied, he gives his 
trade as long as the merchant serves 
him well. On the other hand, women 
customers present varied problems. 
Personally à woman is more sensi- 
tive, and hence often more exacting 
as to service. Slights on the part of 
salesmen and saleswomen work spe- 
cial havoc here. Obviously many 
concessions must be made to the 
woman customer. Her whims and 
fancies and her vanities, as well as 
her more rational trading instincts, 
have so influenced the trade systems 
of the modern merchant as almost to 
have formed them. 


The courtesies of trade must cover 
sll—the woman who haggles; the 
woman who, with no definite intent 
to purchase, has clerks pull down roll 
after roll of expensive stuffs merely 
to satisfy her curiosity; the woman 
of variable mind; and the woman 
who knows not her needs but buys 
indiscriminately, and she, in a way, 
is responsible for the trade tricks 
which some merchants practice up- 
on her. 

The thrifty type of woman, who 
pays fair for good quality, is the bul- 
wark of the reliable business house 
as she is of the home. She wants 
quality, not premiums, and she 
knows that bargains in nine cases 
out of ten are bars to any real gain. 

In reality, the merchant in the 
small town owes most to the poor 
working class who, for want of sur- 
plus money and time for travel, must 
satisfy their needs in the home town. 
Where this class is industrially pro- 
vided for, the new merchant has a 
better chance than in exclusive towns. 

The small town usually offers an 
advertising medium through a news- 
paper issued once or twice a week. 
Many towns have ordinances against 
the promiscuous scattering of circu- 
lars and other advertising matter. 
The character and place of sign ad- 
vertising and display room for sam- 
ples along streets are restricted in 
many towns. And generally severe re- 
strictions, rigidly enforced, are not a 
handicap to individual merchants. It 
is worth far more to a merchant to 
get a customer into his store through 
good window displays than to prac- 
tically throw bargains at him on the 
street, The well-arranged store 
should be a series of attractions from 
front to rear, with the quick sellers 
in the rear. 


Cheerfulness, like good information, is best gotten by giving 


freely of it yourself. 
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Some Thoughts on Success 


By EDGAR MATTHEW KEATOR 


What constitutes success 
and how to cultivate it 


E can classify our thoughts 
as positive or negative. Neg- 
ative thoughts overcome posi- 
tives and make negatives of them; 
positive thoughts overcome negative 
thoughts and make positives of them. 

The human mind, with a heritage 
of negatives cast on it by past ages 
(heredity), is often prone to enter- 
tain negative thoughts, such as look- 
ing on the dark side of life, seeing 
only the faults in another and not the 
good, being pessimistic instead of 
optimistie, following the line of least 
resistance instead of the broken one 
that usually has a reward at its end. 

The love of comfort —the animal in 
man—is prone to dominate; but the 
will, "that force unseen, the offspring 
of a deathless soul," ean change all 
this. It can pluck out the negatives 
and in their place plant the seed of 
the positives. 

I hear some one quoting the old 
saw, "You can't teach an old dog new 
tricks.” But you can; you can even 
make plants, trees, vegetables, take 
new forms. Luther Burbank, the 
noted horticulturist, has made a wal- 
nut tree grow so rapidly and to such 
a great size that he has doubled its 
productivity. He has also made grow 
a fadeless flower, a pitless plum, and 
a thornless cactus. Mind you, he has 
not changed their substance, for that 
is immutable; but form is eternally 
changeable, 

The same is true of man. He can- 
not be changed in the substance, but 
his nervous tissue can be changed 
and be made to acquire positive 
thoughts and habits where before 
were only negatives, 
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Analyze the characters of the suc- 
cessful men about you and of those 
you read about. Have they not been 
great workers, and the majority of 
them fair students? You will see 
that most of them, during the years 
that they were building up their busi- 
ness, denied themselves many com- 
forts, many necessities, and spent 
their evenings in study and thought, 
and from day to day, as they strug- 
gled up the ladder that had hanging 
at its top the flag of success, they ap- 
plied what they had learned the night 
before; the new ideas they had 
thought out the night before. 

Success is a relative term. By that 
I mean in regard to life. It is not 
synonymous with money getting or 
knowledge getting. It means rather 
the result one attains by living a 
wholesome, full life. It is the attain- 
ment of right endeavor. 

But the word has come to have a 
more restricted use than this and by 
many is supposed to mean the get- 
ting of money. If the getting of 
money were our sole mission in life, 
then this idea of the word would be 
correct—but is this our sole mission? 
Let us believe and hope not. 

There can be no doubt that we can 
create success more quickly if we will 
but cultivate the positives. When 
you have a few minutes to yourself, 
and are racked by a desire to spend 
the time either in idleness or pleas- 
ure that is unprofitable, will that you 
will put that time to good purpose, 
either in study or in wholesome 
thought pertaining to the business 
you are in. Then you are cultivating 
the positives; you are making your- 
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self more proficient in business. Can 
this do aught but lead to increased 
earnings, the popular idea of success? 

It will do more than that. It will 
bring real success, for you will then 
feel the fullness of life, you will look 
upon yourself as a producer, and you 
will enjoy a mental poise and content- 
ment that will mean more to you than 
your increased earnings. 

Ask yourself this question: “How 
do I spend my evenings?" Playing 
pool? Playing cards? On the street 
corners? Drinking and carousing? 
Tf you find the answer to your ques- 
tion is any of these, “cut it." None 


of them pay, either in money or in 


any other way. The same energy put 
into acquiring knowledge in your 
particular field adds to your ability— 
for knowledge is ability—and this in 
turn means your ultimate advance- 
ment, provided you apply the ability. 
The mere knowledge or ability with- 
out application will avail you nothing. 

However, if you don't want to sac- 
rifice these misnamed pleasures, then 
don't whine and say there is no op- 
portunity to-day. If you yourself are 
unwilling to hew your own way to the 
goal of success, don't blame anybody 
but yourself. Know thyself. Read 
Emerson's Compensation, 


“Up Against It" 


That phrase “up against it” seems to be a favorite one 
with the man who has failed. And after he has failed he is 
usually inclined to place the blame on some one else. 

‘ou’ve seen that fellow. You see him every day—the 
fellow who is “up against it.” 

Any time you are in the mood to consider yourself “up 
against it,” just look within, and find out what is the matter 
with you. Look at yourself. Satisfy yourself first. 

Over in Japan the followers of one of the strongest re- 
ligious cults study themselves in the mirror every day in order 
to discover their weaknesses and shortcomings. Go thou and 
do likewise. 

When we turn the inward eye upon ourselves we're sadly 
disillusioned, of course, but it starts us to housecleaning. 

The man who is really down and out never proclaims 
the fact; it's only the hysterical bad loser who does that. He's 

| looking for sympathy. 

i Look at yourself. Study your own inner self. It will 
i help you to get a firmer grip on things. 

H You're pretty shy on assets when you've got nothing he 


brag about but the fact that you're “up against it.” 
it’s your fault every time if you are —“up against dt." 
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Keeping Yourself zn Repair 


By CHARLES GRANT MILLER, Chesterland, O. 


How the regulation of all the 
little things is necessary to keep 
us working at concert pitch 


HEN you find that your watch 
is losing a minute a day you 
hasten to have it regulated. 

If your horse goes lame or your 
dog gets sick you seek a remedy at 
once. 

If your friend has a fault you see it 
and want it corrected. 

But, somehow or other, you treat 
yourself so very differently. 

The one thing precious above all 
others to you, that you are especially 
charged to keep in repair—yourself 
—you treat with greater indifference 
than you do your dog. 

You habitually do a thousand and 
one things that you know injure your 
health, and that you would not per- 
mit Pid dog to do, and you don't care. 

If you find your pulse is losing a 
beat or two a minute the fact doesn't 
worry you half so much as does the 
loss of a second or two by your watch. 
The watch must go at once for repair 
and regulation, but your pulse—well, 
maybe that will work itself around all 
right. No matter about that. 

The chances are that you don't very 
often know whether your pulse is 
beating right or not, you care so little 
about it. At least once a month you 
carefully compare your watch with a 
chronometer to know that it is right. 
But you don't ever compare your 
pulse with anything. Why? Because 
you don't eare as much about your 
heart as you do about your watch. 
The watch cost you perhaps $50; the 
heart cost you nothing. And thus you 
value them. 

You feel that the watch is yours 
and that you are responsible for it as 
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well as dependent upon it. But you 
don't seem to feel quite the same 
about your health. Yet your health 
js more peculiarly your own, your re- 
sponsibility for it is larger, and your 
dependence upon it much greater. 
Nothing else can be so completely 
your own as your health, nor is there 
anything of which you may be so 
completely dispossessed and so mis- 
erable and helpless without. 

And you let your temper run as it 


pleases, 

You make little, if any, real effort 
to keep it running as evenly as your 
watch. A watch allowed to run as 
erratically as your temper would be 
utterly worthless. It would be con- 
stantly tricking you into loss of time 
and of opportunity. You would fail to 
meet appointments, miss your trains, 
be late at meals, and countless oth- 
er annoyances and disappointments 
would be yours—if you allowed your 
watch to run as erratically as your 
temper. 

And yet your temper has more to 
do with your success and happiness 
than have all the watches in the 
world. 

You can measure the opportunities 
you miss through an unreliable 
watch; but the opportunities lost 
through an unregulated temper—ah, 
these are beyond human estimate. 

No man ever yet controlled oppor- 
tunity and fate until he had first 
learned to control himself. 

Maybe your wife, or your husband, 
or if you have neither, then some 
other nearest to you, sometimes gets 
out of sorts—as wives and husbands 
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and all intimates will—and fails for 
a while to run in harmony with your 
own spirits. Do you hasten to regu- 
late the wife or husband or friend 
with a pleasant word and a cheery 
smile, that best of all remedies for 
disordered spirits, or do you roughly 
jar and prod, or neglect, in a way you 
would not think of doing for a min- 
ute with your watch? 

A wife or husband or chum is far 
more easily regulated and kept in 
repair than a watch, if the same care- 
ful and prompt attention be given in 
the one case as in the other. 


p——— 


a "promising future." 


Redeem your pledges. 
fitting yourself for your work. 
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A Promising Future 
I 


Do it now. You can do it by 


Thousands of men and women 
teach pet dogs difficult tricks, yet 
neglect to teach their children even 
good manners, 

There are men who will stay up all 
night with a sick horse, who will not 
lose ten minutes' sleep over a sick 
wife. 

The instinct to care for things we 
prize is inherent to us. We could not 
get away from it if we would. But 
we differ vastly in the things we 
prize.  Nine-tenths of us seem to © 
value things according to cost price, 
and overlook the priceless worth of 
blessings given us free. 


“A promising future" is an expression often used. 
But those who have a promising future do not always redeem 
the pledge in the years that follow. 
There are some people who go through life awakening 
ger things in life. 
i 
H 
i 
1 
| 
i 


expectations they never fulfill. They have the ability, but they 
lack that indefinite, intangible something that makes for big- 


Latent ability doesn’t always benefit the owner unless he 
can turn it to practical account. Just as the warm sun trans- 
forms the ugly caterpillar into a beautiful butterfly, so a little 
training transforms talent into achievement. 


Do not fancy that your future is secure because you have 
The sad record of unredeemed H 
pledges of thousands of lives proves the contrary. 


Get busy. 
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Specializing ¿n Your Employment 


By H. E. GRANT 


Concentration and specializa- 
tion are what gets the prize in 
the modern business world 


T certainly was quite a few years 
since, but don't you remember 
Standing there with your chin 

just above the counter? In those 
days the electric motor had not found 
its way into the meat market, and so 
the butcher's boy stood there turning 
the handle,—grinding the meat, pork 
or beef, as the case might be, and 
then the skins were attached to the 
machine, and presently a long saus- 
age resulted from his labor. 

If he wanted beef sausage, beef 
went into the machine, and if pork, 
that meat instead. Incidentally, the 
machine always turned out sausage, 
not chops or steaks, and that is all 
that was expected of it. 

A very simple statement of facts, 
yes, and homely too, but there's a 
reason. 

There are many young men to-day, 
and older men too for that matter, 
who, metaphorically speaking, think 
that they can work the sausage ma- 
chine and yet get porterhouse steaks 
delivered by it instead of the inev- 
itable sausage. 

These are the men who will study 
anything except the science of their 
particular employment. They won- 
der why it is that they cannot ad- 
vance. Ask them anything about 
grand opera, or what the United 
States ought to do in Mexico, and 
they will give you a long dissertation 
on either subject, but, on the other 
hand, ask them about anything which 
is somewhat a poser along their own 
line of employment, and they will tell 
you to ask Brown or some other who 
is better posted, and then trail off 
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into complaint against the boss, 
the company, or their own lack of 
advancement. 

A word in your ear, all of you: 
“The science of advancement is mag- 
tered as are all other sciences, through 
education plus application.” 

You advance your own interests 
by advancing those of others, 

But you cannot advance theirs if 
you know no more than they. Every 
man at his particular employment is, 
or rather should be, a specialist. It 
is true that the term “specialist” like 
that of “expert” has been ridiculed 
because of those who tried to special- 
ize without the equipment of special 
knowledge, but that cannot affect the 
accuracy of the statement. 

If you would advance, it is neces- 
sary that you be a specialist, 

Why is it that these men who know 
80 little about their own employment 
can yet tell you much about grand 
opera or the best way to run the 
country? 

There are two reasons, and the 
most general is that their interest is 
greatest in that direction and their 
education—that is, their unfoldment 
—lies that way too. 

Now, it is not to be thought that 
condemnation must occur wherever 
subjects other than that of employ- 
ment are studied. Study along any 
line may be made valuable and will 
certainly result in education, but it 
must only be a means to an end, and 
that end increased usefulness. 

Concentration on the one subject 
alone sometimes results in an edu- 
cated memory instead of an educa- 


a 
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tion, and this is the other reason why 
it is that some men can tell you how 
the country should be governed, or 
how some other colossal task should 
have been undertaken. They but re- 
peat the thoughts or ideas of others 
about which they have read or heard 
without giving these a thorough test 
and analysis in the laboratory of 
their own minds before letting them 
pass the sentinel—alas, often sleep- 
ing— stationed at the door of their 
minds. 

Precedent is followed in law be- 
cause principle is supposedly ex- 
pressed in each past case, but in all 


yours yield a crop. 
When considering 


earn and ask, 


L-Earn 


Education cannot give you a mind any more than agri- 
culture makes soil. But education can make that mind of 


a vocation, a man should sa; ay to him- 
self, “What can I earn?” and then put the letter ‘ 
“What can I learn?” 

The trouble with too many people in this old world of 


other employments where the actual 
principle seems elusive, it is neces- 
sary to do what is best. You can do 
this only as you are thorough in all 
things, and specialize upon your par- 
ticular employment. You will find, if 
that subject is your highest interest, 
that all other studies and interests 
will converge there. They will lose 


none of their savor by being a means 
to an end, but rather increase in use- 
fulness instead of being the useless 
end sought. 

Don’t put pork into the machine in 
the expectation of porterhouse, and, 
incidentally, don’t be a machine. 


" before 


ours is that they believe they have gotten beyond the stage 
where they can learn anything. The average man of to-day 
is more interested in the word of four letters than he vs in the 
completed word of five letters, which is the reason there are 
more failures than successes. 

Failure is often due to the fact that we do not have a 
comprehensive and intelligent understanding of just what is 
required of us in the work we have at hand. 

If we want to succeed we must be willing to do the pre- 
paratory work—to LEARN. The men who “know it all” 
| are they who keep the ranks of the “has beens” filled. 

i Of course we don't mean to stack the cards on ourselves, 
| but some of us do it just the same. We do it by refusing to 
arn. 

The boss doesn't have to depend upon hunches when 


any of his men are entitled to a raise. 
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What Service are You Giving? 


By WILLIAM T. GOFFE 


Being an address given before 
the Retail Grocers and General 
Merchants, convened at St. Paul 


S a teacher of Efficient Personal 
Service in selling, I dare to 
say that I know your Supreme 

Froblem in trade. Your problem isn’t 
Capital. It isn't Credits; it's Credit. 
Now, you'll make a mistake if you 
think I speak of “credit” in the sense 
of going into debt. I do not mean 
that kind of “credit.” I leave that to 
you and Dun and Bradstreet. 

Your financial rating is all right; 
that is, I take it for granted that it is. 
And if it is, you see, that is a matter 
of “credit” in the minds of those from 
whom you buy—and it is a valuable 
thing. I take it you are attending to 
that all right. But how about that 
other kind of credit which you are so 
anxious to establish in the minds and 
hearts of those to whom you sell? 
How about that kind of credit with 
the buyer which will enable you to 
chalk up more, and more profitable, 
sales day after day? That kind of 
"credit" which springs from service 
well rendered to each and every buy- 
er—every consumer—yea, to every 
caller merely, even though nothing 
should be purchased at the time of a 
given call? 

You know as well as I that this is 
no joke. You know that the square 
deal pays. Not merely and only the 
square deal that calls for good goods, 
right weight, and a yard wide. That's 
all mighty fine, and must not be 
slighted; but I would speak of the 
kind of dealing which, while carry- 
ing honesty in weight and measure- 
ment and quality, is embedded in and 
surrounded by and supported and 
bulwarked by judgment, and court- 
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esy, and consideration, and wisdom, 
and neighborliness, and personal in- 
terest and likableness. In short, I 
would refer to a personality that 
gives proof of desire to serve, more 
than it does of a desire to get — to 
grab. 

Now, suppose we cut out, for just 
a wee hit, your anxiety about credits, 
and attend to the matter of "credit" 
in the minds of others to whom we 
sel. The personal element enters in- 
to every sale. Men and women trade 
—all other things being equal—with 
the merchant they like best. This is 
just as true of your division of trade, 
as it is of every other. For example: 
I like my er, He's a royal good 
fellow. has never, I believe, 
“done” me one time, in quality, quan- 
tity, or service. And whenever I have 
been unpleasant and unneighborly, 
he has never seemed to notice it; and 
just went on his happy way serving 
—serving me. 

There are others selling groceries 
in my town; good citizens too; sell- 
ing good goods; but do you know, I 
never think of going anywhere else to 
trade. And when Murrie says: 
“Haven’t got any just now, Mr. 
Goffe,” as happens sometimes, why 
it’s the most natural thing in the 
world to just wait a few hours until 
the train gets in, or till the next day. 

It’s the personal element. Murrie 
uses it. He cultivates it, And then 
he practices it to the end of develop- 
ing more and more efficient selling 
personality. It will pay bigger divi- 
dends than all your good buying and 
cash discounting though a merchant 
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must not overlook these. And do 
you understand that you'l buy bet- 
ter too, if you're a genuine good 
fellow, while being a good merchant 
and storekeeper? Well, you will. I 
get around some, and the evidence I 
see of the inefficiency of people in 
the business of merchandizing, is 
positively appalling. And such ineffi- 
ciency is always chargeable to quali- 
ties that many do not consciously know 
are operative in their personality. 

When the clever chap talks, with 
his chest and head swelling almost to 
the point of bursting, about "busi- 
ness-is-business," then I feel like say- 
ing, “here, you, square up, and you 
won't need to worry so much about 
the other fellow ‘settling up?” He'll 
do it a heap oftener, if the personal 
element between him and you is as 
it should be. 

Now don’t go to figuring out how 
many dead-beats you have helped and 
been lenient with who have taken ad- 
vantage of it and you. Merely allow- 
ing a shiftless chap to get into your 
debt overmuch, isn’t the kind of thing 
I speak of. That, done in a way to 
make him feel! his general no-good- 
ness, is the best way in the world to 
guarantee that he'll get out and fleece 
you. Sub-consciously, he feels that 
you are sufficiently paid through your 
self-righteousness. A man said to me 
the other evening going over to Minn- 
eapolis, that all this talk about the 
ethies of business was correct maybe, 
if one could practice it, but that it 
couldn't be done in “business.” I 
asked him if he lost money by being 
too lenient with people, and he went 
off on a tirade about the miserable 
dead-beats who had gotten into his 
confidence and then swindled him. 
He wasn't swindled. He was merely 
paying his debts. He was simply 
paying his debt to nature for lacking 
judgment. Nature isn't injudicious; 
and she says, “Be a man of judgment, 
develop knowledge of human nature, 
and deal with judgment." So, this 
man of whom I speak, had his pay- 
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ment in the opportunities he had 
thus been given for self-righteous 
self-pity. 

I venture to say to you, that the all- 
round man in the grocery trade—the 
man of knowledge of men and things, 
himself first, and wisdom to use it; 
of esteem and love, in the sense of 
kindness; and genuine consideration, 
as well as of that firmness of char- 
acter born of true justice—both mer- 
its and receives return in due meas- 
ure for the service he renders to poor 
as well as rich, and vice-versa. 

Now, I'll put it up to you, are you 
that kind of a merchant? 

It's just possible that you don't 
like this plain speaking — though 1 
hope you do, But whether you do or 
not, it is the very refinement of court- 
esy compared to the way mother nat- 
ure will speak to you some day after 
you have infringed upon and violated 
her laws aufficiently. 

One of the greatest teachers in the 
world, on the subject of natural laws 
in the business world, has placed 
before real thinkers the clearest and 
finest statement of an old truth it has 
ever been my privilege to come in 
contact with. He says: "Everything 
in the universe is under law. There 
is no such thing as luck or chance. 
Nature has no bad debts; keeps no 
profit and loss account; nor does she 
ever fail in payment. She settles all 
her scores at the proper time. We 
cannot break her laws; though we 
may violate them; and when we do, 
the penalty we must pay is exact and 
unescapable." 

Now I say: Look to the laws of 
good business. They include more 
than opening an establishment; 
stocking it with goods; and supply- 
ing such goods as casual people ask 
for. More than keeping accounts 
and, however rigidly, collecting them. 
They involve good men --you and 
your assistants of every kind and 
degree. 

Are all of you all right? Are all of 
you wise as well as good? Are you 
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strong and capable physically, as well 
as wise and good? 

I saw a man a few days ago who 
complained that his men were leav- 
ing him all the time, and some of 
them going into business for them- 
selves; and he was peeved. I looked 
him over. I talked with him, and 
really, the wonder to me was that 
men stayed with him at all, He was 
sick, and peevish, and snarly, and 
fault-finding, and mean. But he 
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hadn't the remotest notion of the fact 
that his physical condition had any- 
thing to do with his business troubles. 

Now then, after your wisdom, your 
goodness, and your physical state, do 
you consider your action? That ac- 
tion which is the outgrowth of wis- 
dom and goodness and of health? 

I put it up to you. There's mat- 


ter enough in it to give you pause for 
quite a while. 


Try it. 


The Measure of Success 


EbtroBlAL NOTE.— This ia a part of Mr. Bryce's excellent article published 
in Tae 8qvAnE Dra, parts of which have been inadvertently used in 
Tue Business PHILOBOPHER without due credit being given. 

If you are continually striving to rise by pulling 
others down you may expect to receive the same treat- 
ment. “The measure ye mete shall be meted to you 
again” is a law which none may avoid. 

The fault of many is to find excuse for wrong doing 
by themselves in the wrong doing of others, salving their 
conscience with the thought that they may be excused for 
doing evil deeds because others have done them. Doing 
tight no matter what others may do is the righteous way 
that brings reward, which is certain and which none may 
prevent. 

Let us read another meaning in the term ‘‘success” 
tban that which is commonly accepted by the people at 
large. Let us make it stand for something which may be 
reached by the humblest in the land who strives earnestly 
to use his humble talent honestly and increase its worth, 
who is content to toil in his chosen place unti] oppor- 
tunity calls and beckons him forward, who plays his part 
the best he may in whatever position, high or low, he 
occupies. 
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Rise According £o Your Scale 


By SHELDON LEAVITT, M. D. 


Dr. Leavitt will contribute a series 
of articles on business and health 
during the next twelve months. 


VERY man is built on a scale of 
his own, and is free within his 
limits. That is an idea it does 

well for us to get as early in life as 
possible. He has his own range of 
ability — ability to enjoy, to suffer, 
and to act. He reacts to stimulation 
— mental, moral, physical —in his 
own way and to his own degree. 
There is in each of us an aeolian harp 
whose vibrations of themselves com- 
pose no piece, exhaust no theme, 
achieve no melody, carry out no pro- 
gram, but they express the possibili- 
ties of the innermost man, and can be 
utilized and combined by the mind in 
such a way as to make a real sym- 
phony. he has to do is to use his 
own powers, such as they are, to the 
utmost, and according to a design. J 
may be unable to conduct a large 
mercantile house, and you may be; 
but J may be able to estimate the di- 
mensions of a man — mental, moral, 
and physical — while you blunder in 
the attempt to your decided loss. You 
may have a range of talent and a fa- 


cility of persuasion which makes you 
a good salesman; while J, with equal 
general ability, am so deficient in 
certain social qualifications that I 
should be unable to impress my pros- 
pective purchaser. 

We must not put one class above 
another, for every one may be suc- 
cessful and happy according to his 
nature. In every instance influence 
belongs to men of action, and for pur- 
poses of action we should learn our 
range and aptitudes, and then, keep- 
ing well within them, concentrate our 
efforts and converge them till they 
€ their way into whatever they 


Become acquainted with the scale 
on which you are built, and then uti- 
lize, with al! confidence and to the 
utmost, the powers that are within 
that seale. And now listen while I 
tell you that your scale, my reader, 
however small it may sometimes seem 
to you, afforda scope enough for you 
to achieve high success if you will 
only rise to ita limite. 


“ The advertiser who tells the truth—nothing but the truth 
always— may not cut as wide a swath at first as the adver- 
tiser who puts into his announcements some of the glitter 


and temporary pulling power of insincerity, but he gets busi- 
ness that sticks and grows — whereas the man who doesn't 
live up to his advertising, fools people once and drives them 
away forever." — JEROME P. FLEISHMAN, in The Baltimore Sun. 
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The Value of Willing vs. Wishing 


By EDWARD C. BAGNELL 


You can get anything you want 
in this good world of ours if you 
only “WILL” i hard enough 


HERE is a Chinese proverb 

which reads, “Great souls have 

wills, feeble ones have only 
wishes.” 

If one opens the dictionary and 
turns to the “w’s” he will find the 
word “wish” defined thus—"to have 
a strong desire; to desire or long 
for. Now turn back a page or two 
and compare this with the definition 
of “will’—“the faculty of the mind 
by which one chooses or determines." 

Tt can be readily seen what causes 
the difference between the great souls 
and the feeble souls. The feeble soul 
desires or longs for something, yet it 
(the soul) never gets beyond this 
state, regardless of how strong or in- 
tense the desire may be, unless the 
desire is converted to a decision by 
the faculty of the mind called “will.” 
Many persons have desires, but the 
majority lack will. 

Here, for example, is a young man 
who wishes to supplement his educa- 
tion by a college training. He has the 
desire, but not the necessary funds to 
maintain him or pay his tuition. 
Does he sit down and wish for the 
funds? He does if he fails to change 
a desire to a decision. However, if 
he is among the class which the 
Chinese term "great souls,” he de- 
termines to procure the necessary 
funds. 

To obtain the money may be a very 
difficult task. It may be that the 
young man will be compelled to make 
many sacrifices, practice the utmost 
economy, accept a position as waiter 
or street-car conductor, yet one 
thought will remain uppermost in 
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his mind—his determination to se- 
cure the wherewithal to enable him 
to secure that college training. 

Here is the stage of the game 
where the feeble soul with the desire 
only, would go down to defeat. The 
great soul knows no defeat. It bat- 
tles on, overcoming obstacle after 
obstacle, until finally it secures the 
object determined upon. 

This country never before offered 
80 great opportunities as it offers to- 
day; the muck-rakers and the calam- 
ity-howlers notwithstanding. There 
are more $10,000 positions than there 
are men to fill them, according to 
Hugh Chalmers, president of the 
Chalmers Motor Company. Of course, 
when he speaks of men he means 
competent men. In every business 
organization there is the same de- 
mand for men who can think, who 
can direct. But these positions are 
not secured by wishing. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the man who fills 
one of these positions be thoroughly 
equipped. The man himself is the 
only person who may exercise the 
will to choose or determine what posi- 
tion he shall occupy in the business 
world. 

“A man hasn't a chance here!" 
This is the cry put up by those who 
never get beyond the stage where 
they "desire" to better their condi- 
tion. Men the type of Judge K. M. 
Landis, John D. Rockefeller, Charles 
M. Schwab, Thomas A. Edison, Henry 
C. Frick, and John Wanamaker did 
not "arrive" in a day. They all had 
to fight their way up. They had odds 
against them, some perhaps greater 
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than confront the majority of young 
men to-day. 

It may be interesting to read the 
following excerpt from a speech of 
Danie! Webster in the Senate in 1833: 

“There are persons who constantly 
clamor. They complain of oppres- 
sion, speculation, and pernicious in- 
fluence of accumulated wealth. They 
cry out loudly against all banks and 
corporations and all means by which 
small capitalists become united in 
order to produce important and bene- 
ficial results. They carry on mad 
hostility against all established insti- 
tutions. They would choke the foun- 
tain of industry and dry all streams. 
In a country of unbounded liberty, 
they clamor against oppression. In 
a country of perfect equality, they 


would move heaven and earth against 
privilege and monopoly. In a coun- 
try where property is more evenly 
divided than anywhere else, they 
rend the air shouting about agrarian 
doctrines. In a country where wages 
and labor are high beyond parallel, 
they would teach the laborer that he 
is but an oppressed slave.” 

This speech was delivered eighty 
years ago. Can it be that conditions 
are worse to-day? Are all the oppor- 
tunities gone? No. If a man will 


work and is determined to succeed he 
will find many avenues leading to 
opportunities which no one can deny 
him. So instead of wasting precious 
time wishing for opportunity to pre- 
sent itself, let us exercise our will 
and command it to appear, 


of the individual. 


The maje 


conditions. 


man ever had. 


created. 
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y people are poor, because the majority 


of le are ine, 

PR eighty per ni of all men who live to be more than 
fifty-five years old are dependent upon their children or upon 
reluctant charity for their daily bread. 

This is not the fault of the rich. This is not the fault 
of the government. This is not even the fault of our economic 


This is principally the fault of the men themselves. 
Look about you. Here is this man and that man and 
the other man who had just as poor a start in life as any 


To-day they have an abundance. Why? 
Because they used their heads, because they thought and 
reasoned and analyzed and compared and planned and 


Suppose the rich are to blame. 
take advantage of the poor but by thinking and planning? 

“The fault, dear Brutus, i$ not in our stars but in 
ourselves, that we are underlings.” —R. D. LANE. 


What is true of the race and of us as a people is true 


How does the rich man 
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The Philosopher Among His Books 


. ADVERTISING Menia AND Copy. By John Hor- 
ace Lytle. Oloth, 83 pages, $1.00. Shel- 
don University Press, Area, Illinois. 

This Interesting little book is the printing 
of an address delivered by Mr. Lytle before 
Mr. Robert W. Bulllvan's advertising class 
at the Y. M. C. A. in Dayton, Ohio, last 
winter. 

In its preface, Mr. Lytle apologizes for the 
unfinished appearance of his work owing to 
the fact above 
cited that it is 
a direct reprint 
of an extem- 
poraneous ad- 
dress. This 
apology seems 
to the writer to 
be entirely un- 
necessary as 
Mr. Lytle has 
stated some 
truths — made 
some points — 
anyoneof which 
would mean to 
the smallest ad- 
vertisor a 
saving of many 
times the price 
of the book. 
The very fact 
of this being an 
address lends 
the book an in- 
formality and 
diversification of 
topic that gives 
it a charm of 
its own and at 
the same time 
it doesn't pall 
upon the writer 
as many pre- 
tentious works 
on advertising 


His analysis of different media for differ- 
ent copy and purpose is scholarly and thor- 
ough. He makes the point which the writer 
referred to in the April Business PHILOSO- 
PHER in the review of Mr. Bunting’s adver- 
tising book, that media of the greatest circu- 
lation does not necessarily mean that it is the 
media of the greatest value for your particu- 
lar purpose. 

Analyze the personnel of the subscribers of 
the medium you 
intend to use. 
As an example 
of this careful 
analysis, Mr. 
Lytle cites the 
methods used 
by the Packard 
Motor Car Com- 
pany, when 
placing adver- 
tising in his 
own magazine, 
Better Roads 
and Streets. 
The Packard 
people had him 
furnish them & 
list of his sub- 
seribers in a 
certain section, 
and these were 
checked to sec 
how many were 
already owners 
of Packard cars. 
In th!s way 
they decided 
that the list of 
subseribers to 
Better Roads 
and Streets con- 
tained many 
other people 
who were pos- 
sible purchasers 


at times do. 

The flrst and 
major half of 
the book is devoted to magazine advertising, 
and is excellently illustrated with beauti- 
fuly printed half tones of some of the 
best magazine ads. of prominent national 
campaigns. 

Mr. Lytle comments on each ad. separ- 
ately in this way, and brings out some very 
valuable points which should serve as a 
guide for “what to do" and “what not to do" 
in your own advertising. Introductory to 
thia he starts of his book with these five 
signficant words: “While We Live Let's 
Advertise.” 
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JOHN HORACE LYTLE 


of their car. 
Again, Mr. 
Lytle makes 
the point that we are playing with fire when 
using illustrations in our advertising — 
while at the same time the examples of adver- 
tising reproduced in his book almost without 
exception use illustration. The point is, unless 
your illustration carries great attention-get- 
ting power, and at the same time is hung 
to the text It had better not be used at all. 
While reading Mr. Lytle’s book on the 
train, I looked out and saw defacing the 
vernal landscape one of those glaring mon- 
strosities that so often remind us that our 
Continued on page M$9 
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Just Among /Ae Philosopher's Family 


ES, friends, there are numberless things 

that come up during the month that you 

should know about in connection with the 
magazine — things about the business and the 
editorial ends, and about the thousand and one 
details that go to keep this magazine up to the 
high standard we have set for it. So we have 
started this little corner ‘way over here toward 
the end of the magazine to talk to you collec- 
tively on some of the things that we have been 
telling you individually through the hundreds 
of letters that come to our desk monthly from 
our large and increasing family of subscribers. 

First I want you to know what we are going 
to do for your entertainment and instruction 
in our pages. June will 
be the ble Racine number 
of THE Business PEILOSO- 
PHER. William T. Goffe, 
author of Retail Sales 
Problems, Analyzed, and 
Associate Editor of THK 
Business PHILOSOPHER, 
has been at work for the 
past three months getting 
up this handsome number. 
He treats briefly the de 
velopment of the various 
industries of this beauti- 
ful Wisconsin city and has 
prepared this edition with 
the purpose of teaching 
useful commercial trutha 
—to show by illustrative 
examples what makes for 
success in business — 
rather than to publish 
the old-fashfoned fulsome 
“writeup.” 

In view of this we are 
sure you will all find this 
Racine edition of Tur 
Business PHILOSOPHER 
of real "Practical Busl- 
ness Building" value, re 
gardless of any possible 
interest you might have in the city itself. 

This edition will be handsomely and profuse- 
ly iMustrated with half tones. 

Now we have an announcement that is going 
to mean that every one of Our Family is golng 
to find an enhanced value in every issue for 
the next year. Every thinking business man 
realizes the value, yes, the necessity of good 
health to enable him to accomplish anything in 
the business world. He must have an efficient, 
well-runuing bodily mechanism to get the best 
from his mental abilities. 

It fs then, in the belief in the vitality of this 
question—and in the modern spirit of preven- 
tion rather than cure~that we announce a se- 
ries of twelve articles, commencing in the June 
issue and continuing for the succeeding twelve 
issues, by that brilliant author and physician, 
Sheldon Leavitt, M. D. 
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The topics given below are co-related and 
lead from one to another. fa fact, they are 
better spoken of az a "Course in the Science of 
Bodily Efficiency.” They are written in a sin- 
gularly happy style and in terms that are plain, 
appealing directly to business men. 


OUTLINE OF TOPICS TO BE HANOLED BY 
DR. LEAVITT 


. The Human Corporation. 

The Controlling Shareholders. 

The Powers of the Officers. 

Dissensions. 

. Shareholder's Meetings, 

. Resources of the Company. 

Hu Troublous Times. 

8. Hours of Labor. 

9. Conservation of En- 


aoe 


ergles. 

10. The Question of Va- 
cations. 

11. Keeping Up to Date. 

12. The Certainty of 
Success. 


A word about the author 
who is to give you the 
benefit of his researches 
will not be amiss. 

Sheldon Leavitt belongs 
to that type of self-made 
man for which the United 
States ta pecullarly noted. 
Bince the age of fourteen 
he has made his own way 
in the world and at 
the age of eighteen was 
Deputy Register of Deeds 
for Kent County, Michi- 
gan, his native city being 
Grand Rapids. 

In 1871, in the month 
succeeding the Great Fire, 
he took his courage in 
hend and came to Chicago, 
making his way in the face 
of that great disaster, and years later he re- 
ceived his Medical College diploma. He was at 
once taken into the faculty, lecturing on Obstet- 
rics, and in 1886 he published his textbook on 
that subject. 

While mainly setf-educated, Dr. Leavitt has 
studied abroad and has contributed over a bun- 
dred articles to the medical journals of his day. 
He ls also author of the following books, which 
have an ever increasing demand. 

The Paychic Solution of the Problem of Cure. 

Pathe to the Heights. 

‘Treatment by Correspondence of Telepathy. 

Thought the Cause and Cure of Disease. 

Training of the Will. 

The Better Part (a Poem). 

Essentials of the Unity of Lite. 

Auto Suggestion. 

Success by the Shortest Route. 

Continued on page 163 
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This Free Book Opens the 
Door to Bigger Business 


One hundred and seventy-three keen and able business men have written ten 
books which reveal the inside methods and secrets of success in business. Ten vital, 
red-blooded books brimful of new ideas, dynamicand forceful methods, practical ways 
of organizing, managing and developing business enterprises. They tell all about 

—Purchaeing -—Wholeealing —Short-cuts and —Man-training 


—Credite —Manufacturing methods for —Husinees general- 
Collections —Saleemanship every line and ahip 
Accounting Advertising department —Competition fight- 
~Coet-keeping —Correspondence = —Position-getting ing and hundrede 
—Organtaation —Seliing plane —Poeition-holding of other vital busi- 
—Retalling —Office systeme —Mar-handling iness subjecta 


‘You can utilize the experiences of these masters of business; you can profit by 
the business secrets they reveal. Tear off and 

Our illustrated 24 page book —"The Open Door”—will tell you all the interest- à / 
ing facta about this new business library, and will show you how to adept hundreds mail the — /f 
of its ideas and suggestions to your own business, If you want to cam a higher , 
salary— you want to sell more goods—-if you want to do a bigger business—ifyou coupon for 4 usu 
want to know how other men have solved the very same problems that are facing TA 
you—then sign and mail the coupon today. Send no money. “The Open Door” the Free f cera 
is free to ambitious men—and your copy wili come by return mail. Book 


A. W. Shaw Company, Dept. 82F, Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 


SAY "E SAW IT IN THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER” 
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rship Credit : 
ETN ATEN 
DEED KLERI 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Valued At $100.00 


z= FREE! 


9 310099 Scholar- 
“Sw = ghip Credit we gire you free, —— 


This Offer is Limited, Write Today if You Want a FREE Scholarship 


A positively tremendous offer for the ambitious man. Here is your 
gpportunity to get your legal training in a great law school—the largest Law 
School for Home Study in the world—at less than sual cost of text books, Graduate corres- 

dence students most successful in passing bar examinations, We are giving away m 
limited number of these Scholarships to advertise our School, Offer may be withdrawn in 
thirty days, If you act at once we will give you a Scholarship valued at $100 Absolutely FREE. 
So hurry. Mail coupon for this startling offer. 


Learn Law at Home — Spare Time Lic» Gerfeta, ch 
a host of great men received 

their traini t home. Lt t hi accomplished, Our graduates filling responsibil ns 

eee uns ol tue Salon, OMT toane ls amiar to that of Harvard, Columbia, and otber Dig law schools 


OMANA ALA CUM ATS CAD teeta 
IAA MTOPEDIA MOPEDA CIO. CUUOPEDI ne TUI 
aM LAW — LAW 


e En 3 

j ZEENSREZAN 
We furnish this Magnificont Law Library with Every Course 
Twelve of the most magnificent law books ever published, Written so that 


you can understand every detail of the most complex law «Mum 
problems, With the ald ol these aplendid volumes in con- == 


tic ith iasteríul lessons and lectu: D grasp 
oie of law ina sense itegiy short imo" Bpeeizi Maske 9 FREE Coupon 
American 


nass Course, complete instruction in business and commer 
Ciallaw. Know the law. Know just what to do. Avoid 


expensive litigation, Every business man should be legally Hence Scheol of Law 
trained. Don't fall to send the coupon this very day. 
You'll regret it if you don't. » pid Bel 3st —— Motion Relig 


lentlemen: Without any oblige: 


: 
Send This Coupon $4519 OF 9 orem ose 


mentary echolarship valued me your catalog and particulare of 
at $100 given to you absolutely FREE. Bringsa legal education. within l your free $100 Bcholarahip offer. 
teach of everybody. Get full: 


e. Mail thecoupon AT 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW e Address us 


Dept. 3444 , Manhattan Bidz. Chicago, HL. 


————MÁ(—— 
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A Few Words About Doing the 
Right Thing Right, Right NOW 


I am on my way from Fort William and Port Arthur to 
Winnipeg. Last night I addressed the board of trade of 
Port Arthur. The night before, Y. M. C. A. Business 
Men's club of Fort William. These two cities, like 
Winnipeg, are richly blessed with high-grade men - men 
of courage and faith - plus men who decide and act. 


Men who dream, but who also do - and make their 
dreams come true. 


At the close of the meeting I told them about the 
big gathering at Area this coming summer. During the 
handshake time that followed some good men told me they 
are coming. 


One man told me he was going to write *'Kim'' to- 
day and reserve a place for himself and wife. He said, 
**I like Kim's picture. He looks good to me. Just the 
man for that job. He is an optimist. So am I. Kim and 
I will have a big time together those two weeks.’’ 


I spent last week in Winnipeg. 
They are so good to me I am going back. 


Some are coming by automobile all the way from 
Winnipeg to Área. 


Anderson, the Big Injun of the tribe of Area who 
captured Jenny Lind, is getting up an Auto party. 
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J. H. Baird (John, not Jim - forgive me for that 
Slip,J.H.) is on the warpath already and is organizing à 
special-car party. He says there are likely to be two 
or three ‘‘carloads.’’ 


The Winnipeg Indians are bound and determined to 
Keep that Cup. i 


They are trying to safeguard it by bringing a crowd 
big enough to meet all comers. 


At a meeting of students there last week I told 
them that while I love the Winnipeg boys and the spirit 
of the tribe, I am silently and sometimes audibly hoping 
that Toronto or Chicago will win the cup and that they 
must work to get it. 


Bergey of Toronto gave the cup. Toronto should have 
it back at least one year. If they can't win it then I 
hope Chicago or some other American city will win it, 
for, as I told the Winnipeg boys the other night, in the 
words of the Irish bull, '*A man loves his native land 
best, whether he was born there or not.'* 


When people are cabling from England - when many 
are getting ready 'way up here in Canada to come - not 
only getting ready but deciding and acting, doing the 
right thing right, right now, I can't see what's to 
hinder people only a few miles distant from the grounds 
from making their reservations now and getting ready to 
help win the cup. 


See cut of cup in either this issue or June number. 


Baird has promised to have its picture taken and 
send on to Kim. 


Write to ‘‘Kim,’’ telling him you are coming, and he 
will tell you what to do to get ready to help. 


By the way, don't forget to bring your musical in- 
strument even if it's only a Jew’s-harp or a mouth organ. 
We are going to make the forest ring. 
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Which? 


By KIM 


Yes, I know you intend 
to come to Area this sum- 
mer, but what’s puzzling 
me is this— 


Which term 
and which plan 
do you prefer? 


I do want to give every one good 
service and you can help me In this 
more than you know by telling me 
now, when I shall see your smile, 
July or August, and whether you 
want a room In the dormitory or 
in a tent. 

If you want to play real Indian 
and extract the greatest possible 
amount of prana from the ozone, } 
advise the tent, 

It you want the modern accom. 
modations, a little more handy like, 
say, dormitory — if you want the 
latter say so soon, There's golng 
to be a big crowd and we cannot 
build any more dormitories this 
year. The reservations are coming 
in Mvely and if my prophesies are 
working right you will not be able 
to come in the dormitory class un- 
less you hustle up. 


TWO TERMS 


(1) July term, July 20 to Aug. 1. 
(2) Aug. term, Aug. 17 to Aug. 29. 


WHICH ? 


‘Two kInds of sleeping quarters: 


(1) Dormitory 
a) orm {Bach same price. 


WHICH ? 


Please let me know. 


This! Boy is," Kim" 
He Will Make You Glad You Kum— C. E. KIMBALL 


Sort 'o Make You Feel at Hum. Manager Sheldon Summer School 
You Should Know Him. Ares, Illinois 
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Science of Business Applied to Athletics 


This is Thursday, March 19, 1914. I just gave my- 
self the pleasure of a call at the office of J. H. Baird. 
John is always good natured and optimistic but I hap- 
pened to find him unusually so. 


It didn't take me long to find the reason why. He 
was bubbling with elation because the Business Science 
Club Basketball Team won the Championship of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba last night. 


John is manager of the team. The following clip- 
ping from one of the leading dailies of Winnipeg will, I 
know, be of interest to students of Business Science in 
general: 


TOILERS LOSE TO 


The final game in the local district 
for the basketball championship of 
the province was played in the 
Vaughan street gymnasium last night 
between the Business Science and 
Tollers’ teams, the former team win- 
ning by a score of 28 to 18. At the 
commencement of the game the Toll- 
ers were somewhat off color, and at 
halftime the winners were leading 
by 8 points, and the Tollers were un- 
able to overcome the lead during the 
final period. 

The play in the first half was one of 
the best exhibitions of combination 
and checking of the season. The win- 
ners excelled in the former branch of 


BUSINESS SCIENCE 


the game, while the Tollers started 
at a fast clip and soon scored two 
baskets, and for a while it looked as 
if they would tie up the score. At 
this stage of the struggle both teams 
commenced to dough matters, and 
finally à sparring match between Free- 
man and Warren caused the referee 
to call the game two minutes before 
time and award the game to Business 
Science, who were leading at that 
time. 

The teams were: 

Business Science — Nott, 
McNeill, Wilcox, and Freeman. 

"Tollers — Fairman, Warren, Fergu- 
son, Pritchard, A. Ferguson, and 
Cross. 


Dobson, 


Physical fitness functioning in endurance is one of 
the four basic concepts for general efficiency. 


Students of athletics will look a long time before 
they will find a better guidance for the development of 
endurance than the nine Laws of Physical Well-being 
which are part of the teachings of Business Science. 


It was the application of these laws plus Scien- 
tific management which won that game, and championship. 


A. F. SHELDON. 
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The History of a Book 


TOLD IN SIMPLE TERMS 


When a man looks into his own heart and then writes, he is likely to produce something 
worth while. The world likes men of deep feeling, profound thought, and positive convictions. 
The history of the world is epitomized in men of that type. Men of thought and character 
in our own day are breaking away from old dogmas and traditions; they are introducing 
many new principles of efficient action. Modern methods are distancing the old. We 
startle our grandsires by our innovations, and then justify our innovations by making good 
with them. There are changes in business, in theology, and laatly in medicine. You well 
know what has taker place in the business world, and have an inkling of what has occurred in 
the religious world. Now we want to tell you what is occurring in the medical world. 
Fifteen years ago there was a doctor in Chicago who had climbed the professional lad. 
der to near its top rung. He was a member of the faculty of one of the large medical schools, 
and had achieved a national reputation as a physician and a writer. He had a large andin- 
fluential following. In short he had made a splendid success as the world commonly meas- 
ures men, Had this doctor been less thoughtful and conscientious he might have followed 
the usual course; but the world would have becn worse off. He got an idea, and you know 
what an ides is capable of doing to one. It grew until it possessed bim and pushed him into 
new and untried channels. He is one of the men who have had a vision. And what do you sup- 
pose that idea was? We will tell you what it was, but we have not room to tell now just 
how he came by it. The idea can be put into afew words. Here it is: The remote or 
predisposing cause of disease ie mental, not physical. Isn't that a Christian Science idea? 
you ask. No, for Christian Science says there is no such thing as disease, It is a mere de- 
lusion of the “mortal mind," But this doctor says there is disease, aud that, since it or- 
ginates in mind, its cure must come from the mental side. This is a revolutionary ides. It 
is heretical from the orthodox medicine point of view; and it was no wonder that the Doc- 
tor was condemned by his confreres. But he merely went right on “sawing wood" and let them 
talk, until now some of them are trying to steal the Doctor's thunder, which being new to 
them they are making sorry work of handling, 

For the sake of a conviction that concerns human welfare a man of character wili sacrifice 
even life itself. At that time psychotherapy, or mind cure, would not be tolerated by the 
leaders in the profession, and those who spoke in its favor were flouted as “Christian Scien- 
tists.” This doctor knew that it needed but to be known to be appreciated, and so he set 
about putting what he learned into writing, under the title As Ye Will, On the appearance 
of this book, which was published ten years ago, he resigned from the college and began to 
urge his new work in an earnest way, and with increased success. Jn this ten years he has 
demonstrated that Psychotherapy is the giant thing in modern therapeutics. This doctor courage- 
ously sacrificed immediate advantage for the sake of a conviction, and is now reaping the re- 
ward of his strong action. $ 
The book, As Ye Will opens up & most astonishing field of thought, which has already 
been of priceless worth to thousands. To any man, whether ill or well, it is invaluable. Tt is 
full of instruction and inspiration, If you are well you need it as a preventive of dise it 
you are ill you need it to tell you how to reoover your health. If your ambition sags it will 
fill you with new life. 

The author of this book is Skeldon Leavitt, M. D., who has practiced medicine and surgery 
in Chicago for thirty years. 

The book is not put out for the profit there may be init. He aims only to get the truths 
it contains before the public, by whom it is so greatly needed. It originally sold for $2.50, 
but this revised edition, nicely bound, is going at only $1.50, postage prepaid, It is worth a 
thousand times that sum to any man or woman who values health and happiness, 

Address all orders ond remittances to THOUGHT, 4085 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 
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Announcing : | 
NEW MODEL ROYAL, No. 10 
" 42 HIS typewriter masterpiece, the 


THE MASTER MACHINE New Royal “10,” was created to 


miu meet the modern demand of “BIG 
UB PRISM CREM, BUSINESS” for the typewriter that 
FEATURE No. 7 need not be traded out. So fast is the 


strenuous pace of modern business 

Einna m that there is no longer time or 
logical reason to ''tradeout'' periodically machines made of iron 
and steel. And the expense of it in the aggregate is enormous! 


Built for “Big Business" and its 
Great Army of Expert Operators 


“ Big Business” demanded a typewriter of long-term service, that 
must improve the presswork and stand the modern “ grind " at high 
speed for years without trading out. For years, men who have done 
big things—heads of great corporations and far-seeing executives have 
been asking: “Why is it necessary to trade out typewriters every 
little while? Is it because they have been built to be traded out?” 


The ANSWER to this big question is the new Royal Master-Model 
10, which is built for long-term service, not to be “traded out." 
We believe the No. 10 Royal will outlast any other writing-machine in the world, 
It will stand the grind. Turn the machine sideways and you can see daylight right 
through it. Mark the absence of complicated mechanism. It's what you don't find 
there—a 1,000 working-parts less-than-others--that proves the Royal'a durability, 
Here at last is the master-machine—the typewriter that won't "die young!" 
Get the Facts! 
Send for the ‘' Royal Man” and ask fora DEMONSTRATION. Or write w direct 
for our new Brochure, “Better Service,’ and a beautiful Color Photograph of the new 
ROYAL MODEL 10—'' THE MACHINE WITH A PERSONALITY "—Read our advertise- 


ments in Saturday Evening Post, Caliter's, Everybody's, System, Cosmopolitan, Hearst's, Business, Metros 
pelitan, McClure's, and many more! ‘ Write now—right new / '" 


Price 
$100 


In Canada 
$125 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Reom 67, Royal Typewriter Building, Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Quer 
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railroads are indeed run for profit only. I 
refer to a bill-board carrying the ad. of the 
Bohn Refrigerator. Through the large let 
ters B-O-H-N was pictured a railroad train 
hitting up a high rate of speed. Jt was an 
excellent picture of a railroad train, but as 
I bappened to be breathing soft-coal smoke 
at the time and riding where the real thing 
shot by every few minutes, it did not arouse 
any pleasurable anticipation on my part. 
At the same time the pictured train so 
obstructed the form and shape of the word 
"Bohn," even though the letters stood sev- 
en feed high, that they were scarcely read- 
able. No part of the sign conveyed any 
suasion or selling power for the refrigerator, 
although there were no doubt some selling 
phrases concealed in the smoke of the afore 
said railroad train. 

Many other points equally valuable to the 
buyer of space are made by Mr. Lytle and 
WMustrated in this excellent book. Of course, 
i cannot refrain from quoting the good 
things which Mr. Lytle says about Tae Busi- 
NESS PnHrLosoPHER, in his discussion of the 
value of various media for advertising 
purposes, 

“It has always been a pet belief of mine 
that If the paid subscribers to a certain mag- 
arine—which magazine ts close to the hearts 
of these subscribere—are possible purchasers 
for your product, said magazine should be a 
good medium for your advertising copy. 
Thus I believe that such magazines as ‘Bet- 
ter Roads and Streets,’ ‘The Business Philos 
opher, ‘Modern Methods,’ ‘Printers’ Ink, 
etc., which reach almost exclusively a high 
class of men, should be good mediums lu 
which to advertise tobacco, life Insurance, 
revolvers, men’s underwear, or in fact any- 
thing that many of these men may be In the 
market for.” 

Mr. Lytle ia very strong in his advocacy 
of a well printed, well written booklet as a 
means of publicising the more expensive 
propositions. Nevertheless, he makes the 
point that it 1s usually far cheaper for the 
great majority of advertising to be done 
through magazine pages. He also speaks of 
a circular letter ag a means of advertising, 
and I here quote verbatim from his book: 

“When you send the initial sales letter, 
the chances are you do so without your proe- 
pect having asked you for it. In other words, 
you force your proposition upon him. You 
pay two cents for the stamp that takes the 
Message to him, and he does not contribute 
one penny to help defray the cost of getting. 
the message, On the other hand, before he 
can read your advertising copy in, let us 
say 'The Business Philosopher, it means 
that he must first have paid out his twenty 
cents (unless he sees it in some one's else 
copy) for the magazine—which includes the 
advertising, as well as the articles and 
stories. Thus he spends his money partly 
for your ad. which is part of the magazine 
he buys. This is bound to have a certain ef- 
fect on the pulling power of the ad. as against 
the same, or similar, copy sent out by mail. 
And by the way—epeaking of ‘The Business 
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Don't throw old “leaky"— 
“ameary” Fountain Pen. 


To relieve you of its discomforts, we will allow 
you 50c for it, in exchange. Send it to us by 
ordinary mail at our risk, and under separate 
cover, bank draft or money order for $2.00 and 
we will send you the $2.60 pen described below, 
a pen that will be a source of never-ending use- 
fulness and pleasure to you, that will do your 
bidding if you but guide it aright over the 
writing sheet. 


LAUGHLIN 


Automatic—Non-Leakable 
SELF Frtiné PEN 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You don’t have to fuss and shake a 
Laughlin to start the Ink—It's a 8eif- 
Starter. 

You don’t have to ft the Laughlin, 
ta a Belf-Filler. 

You don't have to clean the Laughiln, 
it's a Self-Cieaner, 

You don't have to monkey with dan- 
gerous, awkward or unsightly locks, 
extensions, or so-called Safety de 
vices—There are none. 

You can't forget to seal a Laugblin 
against leaking, lt seals itself alr- 
tight Automatically. 

You can’t lose your cap from a Laugh- 
Iin—it secures itself Automatically, 
You can’t break your cap or holder on 
a Laughlin—TAey are non-breakable. 
Holder and cap of scientific, rein- 
forced construction throughout. (See 
illustration.) You don't have to wait 
until a Laughlin is ready. It Is ready 
to write when you are; the air-tight 
Jeak-proof construction keeps pen and 
feed "primed," insuring a free uni- 
form flow of ink instantly — even 
though not previously used for a year. 
It performs these functions with no 
more hindrance or interruption to 
your thoughts or writing inspiration 
than your breathing. 

These resulta—or your money back. 
These features are peculiar only to 
this patented construction. 


$2.50 Cz te any ese 


It you have no old back-number dropper- 

filler pen to send ue in exchange, just en- 

clone $2.50 with this coupon containing 

your name and address, we will send the 

pen by return mail. Delivery Guaranteed, 
YILL OUT AND MAIL TODAT 


Í Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


183 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen—Here is $2.50. Send me the 
n described in this advertisement, 1f pen 
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THE EDUCATION 
OF THE WILL 


The Theory and Practice of Self-Culture 
By JULES PAYOT, Litt. D, Ph.D. 


RECTOR OF THE ACADEMY OF AIX, FRANCE 


HE volume opens with a discussion of the 

evils which must be combated in educating 

the will, and then proceeds to show the possi- 
bilities that lie in its judicious training. The 
author touches, for example, in a very sound man- 
ner, upon the relations to athletic exercise, to in- 
tellectual labor, while bodily hygiene, eating, 
drinking, etc., are considered from the point of 
view of education for the will. Still later in the 
work, he discusses idleness, sentimentality, social 
evils, and home relations, with an extremely clev- 
er chapter on "The Sophism of the Lazy." The 
joys of work are also discussed, the part which 
good books may play in training the spirit, and 
lastly the influence of the illustrious dead and the 
inspiration that may come into the lives of others 
from reading their history. 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 
By SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D., Ph.D. 


THIRD AMERICAN EDITION 


Price Postpaid, $1.60 


Sheldon University Press, Area, Illinois 
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Philosopher, which I have just mentioned 
above—this is a splendid publication. 1 
know of one large firm in a western Penn- 
sylvania city which subscribes for many 
copies of this magazine and places a copy 
each month in the hands of each employee— 
and mails it to each of their road men, along 
with a letter. Such a magazine cannot fail 
to pay advertisers. Another point about this 
magazine from an advertising standpoint is 
this: It is published by The Sheldon Uni- 
versity Press, which gives it a warm place 
in the hearts of graduates of The Sheldon 
School. Such things count for much in 
advertising.” 

The Hatter part of the book is devoted to 
“Some Newspaper Advertising,” and is a 
very brief account, Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the ads., of the campaign which 
Mr. Lytle originated and worked out for the 
sale of Sagertown Ginger Ale in Dayton. He 
describes this advertising and the results he 
obtained and the reason he obtained these 
results so simply and clearly that this sec- 
tion 1s of great value to advertising men who 
have any campaign on any subject in hand. 


The Famous 


SAY GERA 
Ginger 
Ale 


Waneh wok the Gest prize medal 
AL Pris Fxportion in 1300 ig now 
for eani up us and at all the best 
restaurants, oda fountains «ud 
bars oin Dayton Always say 
"Bae&eriown" when ieu want any 
pefreahing drink, Besides the Gine 
&erule there 15 the Sarsaparilla and 
Birch Beer 


The Baker-Worrell Co. 


Paton Distributor fer 1911. 
7 South Main Street. 


Well Phones Main 3610, Main 39b, or 
Maia SAR. 


4. Mornce Lytle, Ament. 


1 am reproducing a cut of one of his latest 
newspaper ads. in this campaign and I be- 
Neve it shows an improvement in copy over 
any of the illustrations shown in the book, 
although figure 8 there shown 1s an excellent 
example of the large amount of pulling pow- 
er obtained by the use of very small space. 
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Jean Paul Marat 


The name of Marat wil] forever be associated with 
the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
by the hand of Charlotte Corday to avenge the 

This period containa more dramatic intereat 

world's history. It is out of this 

bern, dominated end ruled by 


f 
MW by America's great histor 

John Clark Ridpath. The story of this period should ‘be 

Youd. by avery American who prises hie citizenship and 

loves his country, How alse are we to judge of tha great 

P questions that confront our own Repub!ic except from the 

SS sone of the pest 


SN Six Thousand Years of History 


Ing has ever been written. 
kory of mankind, every sacrifice for principle, every strug- 
lele for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, then 

Membrace thia opportunity to place in your home the world- 

famed publication — 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment only in 
direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the lower cor- 
ner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plainly and mail, We do not publish our special low price for 
the reason Dr, Ridpath's widow derives her support from the roy- 
alty on this History, and to print our low price broadcast would 
cause injury to the sale of future-editions, 


Mail Coupon for 46-Page FREE Booklet 


We will mail you our beautiful forty-six page free book- 
let of specimen pages from the History without any 
obligation on your part to buy. Hundreds who 
read this have thought that sometime they 
would buy a History of the World and inform 
themselves on all the great eventa that have made and 
unmade nations. Don't you think it would be 
worth while to at Toast send the coupon and find 
out all about our remarkable offer? 


Hone ; : 

: Ridpath’s Graphic Style 
i Ridpath’s enviable position as a 
historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other bis- 
torian has ever equaled. He pic- 
tures the great historical events 
ae though they were happening before 
your eyes; he carries you with him to 
Ver tre batte of a 

nuena and warriors 
man Senal to march against Baladin 
end his dark-skinned follower 


TELLE TELE ELLLELDLTETETETEITTTLTITUT 


preme reilabiiity, and makes the heroes 
of history real living men and women. 
and about them he weaves the rise and 

i! of empires in such a fascinating 
style that History becomes as mbworb- 
ingly interesting aa the greatest of Action, 
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Mr. Lytle !g a brilliant advertising man, 
both in originating and placing copy, and as 
the salesman behind the counter selling oth- 
er people space in magazines. He ls, also, 
author of Letters that Land Orders, which 
is In increasing favor with business men. 

In conclusion it seems appropriate to quote 
from the Dayton Journal a part of an ex- 
tremely laudatory article, which shows you 
how well he is thought of in his home city. 

“While we Live Let's Advertize.” 

“These five words are the first that the 
eyes fall upon In opening the little book on 
advertising, which has Just come from the 
pen of John Horace Lytle, advertising man 
for Better Roads and Streets, a magazine of 
national, yes, international reputation, which 
is published in Dayton. 

“Mr, Lytle, who Is looked upon as one of 
the leading advertising writers in the coun- 
try, was called upon by Robert Sullivan, 
teacher of the class to address its members 
on “Magazine Advertising." He went into 
his aubject thoroughly, giving hie audience, 
in a concise but brief address, the benefit 
of his wide experlence in the advertising 
fleld. 


a Aédid Copy... 
 depnfiesace lile. 


In addition to this book Mr. Lytle has 
written many articles for advertising maga- 
zines, principally Printers’ Ink, to which he 
1s a regular contributor. 


Crowps, Jn. By Gerald Stanley Lee. 145 
pages. Net 50 cents. Sheldon Univer- 
sity Press, Area, Illinois. 

Perhaps no book published !n the last year 
has received the same amount of free pub- 
Melty as the original Crowds. No book 
has been so much quoted in the daily press, 
in magazines of all kinds, as has this book 
which created auch a sensation in the read- 
ing world, when it was published last fall. 
Editors, business men, workers in all fields, 
quoted it, bought it, and passed the good 
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F.O. "EVANS | PIANO co. 
Dept. 35 — Fino Arts Building, Chicago, NL, 


word along. Life says of the original: “A 
big, easy-going book about you and me and 
the man next door; about God and million- 
aires and department stores and the Presi- 
dent and the cook; about business and poll- 
tes, and what we all want and don't dare 
ask for and about how we're going to get it. 
About America and Americans. About where 
we're going. Jt's the most religious book 
published in this country since ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" And now I have Crowds, Jr, 
which is a smaller edition of the same book, 
but which is arranged under the loving care 
of the author. [t ia a book for people who 
wish to grow by means of that hard road 
known as “Original Thinking.” All of us 
like to better ourselves mentally, but most of 
us prefer to take our education in the form 
of a mental pap. This book is for the busy 
man who wants to get at some of the under- 
lying sublimity of this great, restless, striv- 
Ing, seeking, civilization of ours. It is not 
laying down opinions, it has no cause to de- 
fend, or theory to boost. But if you want 
to learn to think, to get your brain out of 
the rut, and to grasp the meaning of the 
cosmic urge that ia within you, you will 
want to read Crowds, Jr. 
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Co-operative Corporation 
F'arming, Stock, Land, 
Crop Profits 


An Investment with Triple 
Assurances of 


Safety and Profit 


Your investment will be covered by a 7% 
preferred stock—and by title to some of the cul- 
tivated land—and by net returns of crops for a 
period of years. 


The proposition is organized and under way. 
The crop begins Now—This Year—matures 
annually. Is non-perishable—goes into all best 
markets everywhere at highest prices— $200.00 
net per acre annually is conservative return. 


The coupon will bring you details. Please 
clip and mail to-day. Opportunity limited. 


McLELLAN & CO. 
220 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Please send me full particulars regarding investment in co- 
operative farms. 


Name. 
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Success Wira Hens. By Robert Joos. 


Raise chickens and thereby reduce the 
cost of living, and have a lot of fun doing 
it, 18 the advice of Robert Joos in his book, 
Success with Hens, just published by 
Forbes & Co., Chicago ($1.00). This is a 
complete guide to poultry raising that thor- 
oughly covers the subject by an expert. It 
ig clear, practical and up-to-date. 

The fifty-five chapters give full directions 
for the hatching and brooding of chickens, 
incubation, feeding and housing, increasing 
the egg supply, cure of diseases, the market- 
ing of eggs and fowls and everything per- 
taining to the care of hens. 

Nothing is given but the best methods and 
only those which have been proved by the 
experience of successful poultry keepers, 
The smal! and large poultryman, the be 
ginner and the experienced, will find this 
book indispensable. It will reduce losses 
and increase profits. 

Poultry raising is receiving a lot of atten- 
tion these days, and deservedly; for this 
"billion dollar industry" is an important 
one, ranking next to corn in the United 
States census report of land products. It 1s 
the hen that lays the golden egg which pays 
off the mortgage. Of course there have been 
fallures in the poultry business, but not any 
more in proportion than in any other buel- 
nepa. They are due to a lack of the prep 
aration which the reading of such a book as 
this would provide. As the author says, 
“poultry ralsing, like any other business, re- 
quires work and good judgment. It offers 
big opportunities for the poor man, as it can 
be started on a small scale with very little 
capital, from which it can be Increased 
gradually to an independent livelihood.” 


THE Back Yarn Farmer, By J, Willard 
Bolte. 


The joy a back yard garden can furnish! 
One who hag never experienced it can rea- 
lize what it means in reading The Back 
Yard Farmer, a new book by J. Willard 
Bolte (Forbes & Co., Chicago, $1.00); and 
if he is a flat-dweller he will be tempted to 
make plans for moving to the suburbs im- 
mediately. And if he ls seeking a solution 
of the high cost of living problem he will 
be sure to go; for this valuable book solves 
that question, And not only does it show 
how to reduce the expense of food but it 
also tells how to get better food and better 
health and get dividends and pleasure out 
of the wonderful poseibllities of the back 
yard. 

The seventy-five chapters of this useful 
book give complete and rellable directions 
for the best cultivation of vegetables, fruit 
and flowers, the management of poultry and 
peta, the proper care of the lawn, vines and 
shade trees, and discuss everything pertain- 
ing to the outdoors of the suburban, village 
or country home, 


“Making the 

“Back Yard 

Dividends," “Making a Garden Productive,” 

“Preparing the Garden,” “Why Gardens 
Continued on page 359 
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Really good pictures are rare. Here is one 
that will radiate an atmosphere of smiles and 
good cheer in any home. 

Especially reproduced in full process colors 
on plate-finished paper, suitable for framing. 


On Extra Heavy Plate Paper, 22 x 28, $1.00 ea. 
On Medium Plate Paper, - 11x14, .25 ea. 
Parcel Post, Prepaid Anywhere 

The edition is strictly limited and will not be 
reprinted, Orders will be filled as received until 
the supply is exhausted. 

Should you prefer to have your picture sent Ahi 
on approval, you may do so by mailing coupon Motor Life 
below with ten cents to cover carriage charges. Now York, N.Y. 


Motor Life Publishing Co. 
Matar Life BolWing, 
Nao York, N. Y. 
Gertiemens— 
M enclen hereith, 10 canis be coter pasage charges for sending me on oppronel, ane | Sodi SENG seth | full 
calor pri entitled “The National Engagement Ring in Malar Life.” It te understood thet 1 am pelvileged to 
return the picture within 19 days after receiving H, withesl further cast or abligetion end ne questions asked. 
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How to Play 


The Great Letter Game 
Scientifically 


The biggest business game today is the sales 
letter. Not one in a thousand knows how to 
play it ecientifically, but 1 can tell you the true 

story of how 
$400,00 was 
rolled up in a 
year with no 
other organiza- 
tion than one 
boy who could 
write letters. 
It’s the now 
f advertising, the 
new saleaman- 
ship, it’s busi- 
ness science in 
ite latest, its 
biggest, its 
most universal form. And this story shows 
that any boy perhaps may be genius, and 
any girl may learn to be a‘ ‘little manager.’? 

If there's a person in the United States 
who knows this letter game so he can tell 
another, it is Sherwin Cody. (One big Esst- 
ern manufacturer and jobber wrote to an in- 
quiring stranger, ‘‘Sherwin Oody is the best 
letter writer in the United States.’’) I've 
been right in it for seven years. My books 
have bcen the subject of it, This boy has 
been my side partner. I've taught Mr. Gard 
to get $7,698 from inquiries that before 
yielded less than $3,000; the assistant man- 
ager of R. D. Nuttall Co. to get 50 per cent 
more business from his regular inquiries; Mr. 
Brockleman to triple his retail grocery busi- 
ness in nine months; a green Jap to write & 
letter that pulled $10 for every circular 
mailed. Read their signed testimonials. 


The Cody System is twenty half-hours of 
straight taik right into your mind and heart 
on How to Use Words so as to Make People 
Do Things, How to Deal with Human Na- 
ture so as to Get Results, how to plan and 
carry out & big, successful campaign, how to 
turn your namby-pamby, hasty daily letters 
into masterly business-bringers, how to man- 
age your office on a scientific plan, how to 
make your office assistant worth ten times 
as much to you, and your stenographer & 
cracker-jack correspondent, I can do for you 
what I have done for the others, 

I want to send you on approval my new, 
greatly enlarged and perfected series of 
twenty half-hour weekly talks that go right 
to the heart of & thousand subjects without 
a moment wasted, showing you at a glance, in 
the most intensely practical way, Just what 
yon need to know for results, I don't throw 
a cartload of literature at your head and ex- 
pect you to absorb it by magic, but feed you 
in a sane way half an hour a week. You'll 
digest every particle of my stuff and use it 
next day. 

A postal card will bring a Summary of the 
Vital Principles of this new science on two 
typewritten pages, and a two-page letter tell- 
ing you how You Can Apply these principles 
to your particular business, on the under- 
standing that you will return the installment 
in ten days or pay for the entire series, 
with my new book ‘How to 
Do Business by Letter and 
Advertising," $10 cash or 
$12 at rate of $3 a month. 


^^ CODY 


Address SHERWIN CODY Personally 
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ARENAN maani 


This Wonderful Book Free To You! 


New Sales Plans That Are Working 
a Revolution in Selling Campaigns 


Will you let us send you a business-building book we have just published 
which explains fully how to use the sharpest weapon modern trade has 
devised for beating down competition, capturing markets and increasing 
orders at an outlay of only 2 to 3 per cent on additional volumes of sales 
created? 

This book is the result of six years of expert investigation. It contains 87 
chapters, 192 pages, is serviceably bound and is showing a lot of houses, 
both big and little, how to solve their toughest selling problems. It is called 


The Premium System of 
Forcing Sales: 


Its Principles, Laws and Uses 


By HENRY 8. BUNTING 
Author of "The Elementary Laws of Advertising"; 
"Speclalty Advertising — The New Way 
to Bulta Business," etc. 


t This book is given free with a yearly subscription to The Novelty News at $2.00^& 1 
(Foreign Subvoription, 82.50) 

Every progressive business house that does advertising or selling needs this 
book and the magazine that is back of it. Taken together, the book and 
twelve installments of the magazine make a complete course of instruction 
in both the theory and practice of the premium system of business stimu- 
lation. The book gives you all the premium theories, while the magazine 
holds a mirror behind scores of actual going, successful, new campaigns 
every month in the year and shows you how those publicity and selling plans 
that use premium media work out in practical tests. In no other way at 
ANY price can you get this information. Order to-day. Address: 


THE NOVELTY NEWS LABORATORY OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
339 Quincy Street, Chicago 
Tear off this Coupon here and mail it to-day with $2 


THE NOVELTY NEWS LABORATORY OF BUSINESS ECONOMICE 
339 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill, U, B. 


$2.00 domestic enter or new or 
Mnclosed find ($180 Canadian or foreign Jor which extend — "Y \renewal subscription to 
‘The Novelty News for one year, beginning with the... ..... eere ee eee number, 1914; and send 


copy of the book, "THE PREMIUM SYSTEM OF FORCING SALES: It» 


me free (postage prepaid) 
a premium, 


Prineipies, Laws and U 


NAME 
STREET.. 
LINE OF BUSINESS. 
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Fall,” "Making the City Flock Pay," "Lay- 
ing Out Flower Beds." 

The author, who is a practical gardener 
and an authority on the subject, was for 
several years a member of the faculty of 
two state agricultural colleges and possesses 
the abliity to write in a clear and enter- 
taining style. His book will be treasured by 
every person fortunate enough to possess a 
garden spot. 


Tur Home Nurse. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. 

Dr. E. B. Lowry, the popular writer on 
health topics, has brought out another very 
useful book, entitled, "The Home Nurse" 
(Forbes & Co, Chicago, $1.00). It gives 
helpful directions for the care of the sick 
in the home and tells how to co-operate with 
the physician in providing for the comfort 
and cure of invalids. Full directions for 
firat aid to the injured are also given. Tech- 
nical terms are avolded and a complete in- 
dex makes !t possible to refer quickly to the 
desired information. 

So much depends upon nursing for the suc- 
cessful treatment of any illness that every 
family should have thia practical, sensible 
volume on their bookshelf for ready refer- 
ence; it would prove as useful and india 
pensable as the staple remedies kept in ev- 
ery family medicine chest, 

The writer is an authority on nursing and 
lectures on the subject in one of the leading 
medical colleges. The Instructions may 
therefore be depended upon as conforming 
with the best medical knowledge and prac- 
tice, Physicians wilt welcome the circula- 
tion of this excellent book; for it will fa- 
cilltate their efforts in bringing a patient 
through to health. It is a veritable doctor's 
assistant, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. The latest book by 
Edward Howard Griggs. mo. cloth, 
$1.50, net; by mail, $1.60. B. W. 
Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The heart of this work is an attempt to 
show the function of each of the great ideal 
fine arts In expressing and interpreting the 
human spirit. With this, it studies the com- 
mon basis from which all the arts spring; 
the Influence upon art of race, epoch and 
artist, and the use of the arts for culture. 

The fundamenta! viewpoint is that art is 
not for adornment, for teaching morals, or 
for art's sake, but for life's sake, for artist 
and student alike. The book is not a restate- 
ment of critlcíam and theory, but the result 
of twenty-five years’ study of works of art in 
the several flelda. 

Exquisitely finished, but simple and clear 
in style, with a wide range of illustration 
drawn from all the arts, The Philosophy of 
Art translates to permanent literature the 
wealth of original thought, wide command of 
material and compelling charm of expres 
sion that have made the author's lectures a 
unique force in public education, 

To the business man, who wishes to broad- 
en his vision and to lay up for himself pow- 
ers of appreciation and enjoyment for the 
years of leiaure when he shall have laid down 
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‘Give Me 


Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Bpectaliat) "and I'll teach you 


HOW TO 
Develop Strong Per- 
ality 


ly 
Acquire Polga and Die- 


tinction 


Sel 
Strengthen Memory 


‘Thousands of business and professional men have be- 

speakers in public and in buslaese by 

il Course [n their eparo time at home 
orin their ofice. It hanincremsed their power and influ- 

ence—put them on the straight road to BIG SUCCESS, 


“WORTH MORE THAN IT costs” 
were never to use an lota oí Meteor ete Yi 


[e s Td e 
S^ cade oe ltt he 


Without committiny yoursai/ in any ua y, send a post 
card request at once for full particulars and proof 
Of tha value of the Kafeer Course in Publio Speaking. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. $79 NEW YORK 


the burdens of active business, 1 unhesitat- 
ingly recommend this book. 


Sratistics OF Fheignt TRAFFIC. By Julius 
H. Parmelee, Ph. D., Statistician, Bureau 
of Railway Economics. Published by 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 

“Dry as statistica" 18 a common phrase, yet 
here are statistics that read ike a story be- 
cause they tell the romance of American 
transportation. Professor Frank H. Dixon, 
of Dartmouth College and Chief Statlsticlan 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, says of 
this treatise that he knows of no work that 
throws more light upon the development and 
operation of railway operation than this. Not 
mere figures are given, but the why and how 
of the statistics, and one who reads this 
treatise may garner much valuable informa- 
tlon concerning Railway Mileage, Equip- 
ment, and Capitalization, as well as Reve- 
nues, Expenses, and Traffic. The treatise is 
one of a series of publications forming the 
basis of the LaSalle Extension University 
course of instruction by correspondence in 

Interstate Commerce and Railway Traffic. 


Bases FOR FREIGHT CHABOES. By €. L. Lingo, 
Traf. Mor., Inland Steet Company. Pub- 
lished by LaSalle Eatension University, 
Chicago. 

The value of a traffic man's services to a 
concern is measured not only by his tech- 
nical knowledge and understanding of rail- 
way tariffs, but also by his comprehensive 
application of such rules and practice to the 
business in which he is engaged. He must 

Continued on page 361 
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"The right Camera 
for the right Subject. 


TT 


"That's all there is to photography. We 
know from experience that Seneca Cameras 
meet every photographic condition success- 
fully. Manufactured by the Largest Indepen- 
dent Camera Makers in the World, they are 
so constructed that they allow the widest Jati- 
tude in every branch of artistic photography. 

From the Seneca Scout, the smallest and simplest camera of the 
child, to the complete View Camera pictured above, we make 
photographic instruments for every known purpose, in all sizes — but 
‘one quality. Send to-day for the recent edition of our great Seneca Hand 
Book of Photography, Free to you. It will tell you just what instru- 
ment to buy. The relative merits of roll film, film pack and plate Cameras 


are discussed and you will know what Camera ie the one for your 
purpose. Best of all, this book is free. Write to-day. 


saca quas) eco. | Seneca Camera 


pita fan" | Mfg, C 

fe foe al dures de ‘Seno Hank g. ompany 
Name... a ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Address __- s Larguat independent Camera Hors n the Warid 
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Sentence 
LOFTS BROS. & CO. Diamond Merchants: 
Dest. zogi to 108 E Stare Ss St CHICACO, ILL. 


Branch 


500 Health Questions Answered Free 


The Catechism of 


Health contains more than 866 questious and azewers relating to bealth and the cause and 


the Home treatment of disease without drug». If you want to know about cause and drugless treatment 
for Indigestion—Conatipation—Dyapepsia—Tuberculowi#—K dney Trouble—-Lung Disorders—Heart Trouble 
Liver Complainte—Stomach Troubles—Nervousnoss——Nouralgia~- Diabetes — Appendicitis — Cancer — 
Catarrh—Colds—Anemin—Aathma—Eryalpolas—Bad Broath— Ecsoma—Gall Stones--Goitre— Hem- — €" 


— Headache— Backache— Malaria —Insomnia— Hives—Eye Trouble—Throat Troubles—Coated 


errhoida——Adenolds—Varicose Veins—Menatruation---Tape Worm-—Rhoumatism—Bolla and Pimples id 
HEALTH 


jon—About Di 


ty it k If not satisfied. Address 


THE HEALTH CULTURE 00., 421 At, James Buildiag, NEW YORK. 


Raw Food—Balt- 
e—Nuts—Olive Oll—-Cheese—Cigars and Coffi 
‘Water Drinking—Exercise—Bathing — Breathing. 

sage—Colon Flushing — Fasting — Complexion — Hair —Teeth- 
fast Plan—Over-Faeding—&oft Drinks--These are a few of the many topica treated 
of, This book js a health library in itself, Indispensable as 
re useful than Price, bound in cloth, $ 
Boc, with Health Culture, Dr. Em. 
both for 50c, Best health magazine published. You should 


Bugar— Honey— Milk ang Exes 


. CULTURE CO. 

919. James Wa. 

ot 4 Naw Ter Enclosed 

A fad Me for Health Oul 

inre b months and a Ce! 

etii of Health. Mene io 
be returned If nos satished, 

Adron. 


'e8— B: merus: 


rapivation—No-Break 


book of reference, 
"Wil! be sent in 
Editor ($100 a 


ge Name 


know how to put these rules into effect le- 
gally, and bow to make use of all the means 
that are avallable or can be devised for the 
betterment and development of traffic. 

Jt is this knowledge that must be garnered 
by him who would be successful in thie fleld 
of transportation and when he can take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Lingo’s experience he is for- 
tunate, Among the topics discussed are 
Freight Tariffs, Rates, Weights, and Special 
Charges. This treatise is one of a series of 
transportation publications which will form 
the basis of the LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity course in Interstate Commerce and 
Railway Trafic. 

FRkraHT Raves: — OFFICIAL CLABSIFICATION 
TEBRITOBY AND EA&TERN Caxapa. By 
C. C. McCain, Chairman, Trunk Line 
Ass'n and W. A. Bhelton, A. M., former 
Instructor LaSalle Extension University. 
With appendiz of test questions, 295 pp. 
Published by LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

A work that will prove a delight to those 
who wish a clear and straightforward expo- 
sition of the subject of rates in this terri- 
tory is Freight Rates: Ofcial Classification 
Territory and Eastern Canada, recently 
published by the LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity in conjunction with their course in In- 
terstate Commerce and Railway Traffic. 

Many people have an idea that freight 
rates in the United States are made entirely 


Digttizez t. Go gle 


without a definite system. The authors have 

demonstrated in this treatise that not only 

is the rate structure in the eastern part of 

the United States definite, but also that !t 

approaches very closely a scientific basis. 

This work, with Freight Rates: Southern 

Territory and Freight Rates: Western 

Territory and Transcontinental, forthcoming 

publications of this series, will show the 

present-day tendency towards uniformity 
within each of the territories. 

‘Tue INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. By 
W. N. Agnew, Trafic Manager, Interna 
tional Steam Pump Co. Published by 
LaSalle Eatension University, Chicago. 

The duties of the Traffic Manager, as out- 
lined by W, N. Agnew in The Industrial 

Trafic Department, a treatise prepared pri- 

marily for the Interstate Commerce and Rail- 

way Traffic students of the LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, are as follows: quoting of 
rates, routing of consignments, supervision 
of ali shipping and receiving, taking com- 
plete responsibility for incoming and outgo- 
ing goods, and supervision of all work in con- 
neetion with his office. Then the author goes 
on to tell “how” these duties may best be 
carried out. Some of the topics discussed in 
the work are Files and Furniture, Publica- 
tions, Records, Tariffs, Rates, Classification, 

Routing, Claims, Tracers, Accounting, and 

Demurrage. Adequate test questions are 

provided. 
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Good Salesmen Wanted 
For Good Positions 


Salesmen who want a position which gives them dignity influence, 
usefulness, and a fine income, now have an opportunity to engage 
in a work that brings them into touch with the best people in 
every community. 


The work enables them to get acquainted with all the best people 
in towns and cities where lyceum courses are booked. They 
form acquaintances which welcome them back every year, and 
help swell the income. 


Last year one representative cleared over $5,000.00 in less than 
the first five months of the year. 


Experienced men will find special profit, but we are also able to 
put new men into paying positions and them advance. 

And lest we forget — WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES find 
pleasant and profitable work in this field. 


WRITE TODAY and tell us your age, experience, present 
work, and how much time, and what territory you can handle. If 
ou have the ability to operate as MANÁGER OF A DIS- 
RICT BRANCH, we have an extra good opening. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address, 


Arthur E. Gringle 
Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Indiana 


$8,000.00 PER NIGHT IN LYCEUM WORK 


leary M. Spy reaped (uar a0 writer (a the Now York uo), 


and the receipta from the le 


$50,000 A YEAR 
Ta tyceum work, men Jike Won, J. Bryan earn much more—ee much as $5,000 a week, Many who ces deliver à good lecture, 
or lectare-tecttal of some good author, of cen ntertain, or have musical ability, eara bundreds of dolars a week. 
HAPS YOU CAN DO IT 
Mention thle advertisement and write ws when vos snd your vabscription te 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Edited by ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 
Department’, fndienapotis, Indians, well-known ne s succesful public lecturer, writer, 
ind contributor to leading 


brighon and bent magazines of the 

fog every man, womss and child of intelll: 

traction, hinte on success [n pletform wort, 

ing lecraory, musicians, readers, tingere, preachers, att 
amples. 
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He had a large general practice when, ten 
years ago, he took up the special practice of 
Psychotherapy. At that time he resigned his 
connection with the college and wrote and pub- 
lished his first book on Psychotherapy, entitled 
As Ye Will A few months later he estab- 
lished the magazine which he published for six 
years, contributing most of the matter that ap- 
peared in its pages. 

He is also the author of the following Cor- 
respondence Courses, each consisting of ten 
typewritten lessons, with auto suggestion and 
exercises: 

The Psychology of Health. 

The Cultivation of Personal Magnetism. 

The Psychology of Business Success. 

He has in contemplation the following series 
of books, the first of which is already in manu- 
script, and will shortly be published. 

1. Getting Well. 

2. Getting Rich. 

3. Getting Useful. 

4. Keeping Well. 

5. Keeping Happy. 

6. Keeping Useful. 

No. 2 ip for the young and aspiring; 3 for 
the earnest and serlous minded; 4 for the well; 
5 for everybody, and 6 for the old. 

Do you blame us for being a bit enthusiastic 
when we can promise you such a man as Dr. 
Leavitt to talk to you in our pages? 

And now let's tell you our side of it. You 
know the other day some man, evidently posted 
as to the facts, sald “The publishing of a maga- 
zine is, 1n most cases, an act of charity, the pub- 
Isher standing between the Scylla of the author 
and artists and the Charybdis of the printers.” 
This is not the way we feel about it. We want 
to thank our large circle of contributors for 
their earnest work in our and your behalf. 

But we do think that among you thousands 
of readers of THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER there 
are some of you—not a very large percentage— 
who are careless about the support you give us. 

Now if you Iike our pages—if you feel that 
the work Mr. Sheldon is doing here from month 
to month is really increasing your Area — you 
will want him to get sufficient material reward 
to pay for the actual expenses of this work. He 
doesn't care about making a profit from you and 
if he started to do so he would only put it back 
into further improvements on the magazine. 

To do this you will patronize our advertisers 
if you wish to hold up our hands in ungrudging 
measure. 

You probably know that the $2.00 you pay 
for subscription does not begin to pay for the 
actual cost of getting out the magazine. This 
deficit 1s made up by what our advertisers pay 
us to place their proposition before you. 

These advertisera are careful merchants and 
they do not pay out money for space in the 
form of inquiries and sales. 


They are also good, reliable merchants and 
they are not allowed to buy our space except 
with the understanding that they are to return 
to every customer a hundred cents worth of 
goods or service for every dollar you pay them. 
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Increase Your Efficiency 
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Dickson School of Memory, EID „Chicago, Hl. 


Success Examinations 
Made by Vocational Experts 
Dr, V, G. Rocine Emily H. Vaught 


A man can never do his bont until he de pin 
in his success sphere according to his ti 
aptitude, 

Are you doing your best? 

Come to our Sunda: 
Sunday, or cal! any 


t 3 P. M, every 
12 amd & P. M. 


and let us talk matt 


HUMAN SCIENCE SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Bureau 
CHICAGO 


Room #20 — 50 E. VanBoren St. 


Thus we have a circle of service. 

The merchants pay us for our pages, and we 
use this money to increase our service to you 
in the physical and mental qualities of our 
pages. 

Going no farther you see you are already 
under obligation to our merchants for a $4.00 
magazine for the price of $2.00. 

Then you find in our advertising something 
that will meet your needs and you write for it. 
Or our advertising pages call your attention to 
something that will be of service to you. 

Then the merchant supplies you with an 
article that serves your purpose — fully and 
efficiently. 

And then you have returned your measure 
of service: to us for entertaining you in our 
reading pages and for instructing you In our 
advertising pages; to our merchants for en- 
abling us to entertain you and bring you to 
each other; and to yourself for an increasing 
knowledge of hot to live and what to buy. 

Here's the only hitch in the chain. Be sure 


and say “I saw it in The Business Philosopher” 
when writing to our (and your) good friends, 
the advertisers. 
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Get this offer on an Oliver Visibie Type- 
writer before you spend even $10 for some 
old-style, cumbersome, second-hand ma- 
chine or some little cheap make. 

Learn how 15,000 people have secured 
Olivers — the great world-wide leader of 
all machines — the $100 kind — the type- 
writer that made others adopi visible 
writing the typewriter that you see 
everywhere —the full size commercial 
machine. 


Extraordinary Price 


Our low price is a tremendous surprise 
to everybody— it seems impossible — but. 
we have thousands of satisfied customers 
to testify that we live up to every claim. 


Rent Money 


Get the details of our wonderful Rental 
Purchase Plan, Learn how you can own 
& superb Visible Writing Oliver for a few 
pennies a day and no money down. 


Life Guarantee 


Read a copy of our record-breaking 
guarantee. Note how we have absolutely 
protected each purchaser for the entire 
life of the machine. 

Read a few of our testimonial lettere 
from customers and learn how generous 
and fair we are in our treatment — how 
we wait for payments in case of sickness 
or misfortune, 


Half an Hour to Learn 


People who had never written on a 
typewriter learned from our plain in- 
structions in half an hour. 

Let us tell you about the free trial 
privilege — how without advancing a cent 
to us you can have one of these fine ma- 
chines in your office or home to use free. 


PHILOSOPHER 


Offer ! 


No Money Down—13 Cents a Day 


You won't be urged to keep It unless you 
are more than pleased. 


No Red Tape 


We have no collectors, We charge no 
interest. We aim to please you so thor- 
oughly that you will tell your friends, 


Interesting Catalog 


Send your name today and get a re- 
markable book describing in detail the 
construction of the famous Model 3 
Oliver, telling how It's made and the fea- 
tures which put it 1n the lead. 


Creative Plan 


Get full detaila of the most remarkable 
selling plan ever devised for the purpose 
of putting standard typewriters In the 
hands of those who need them. 


Everything is Free 


Your name won't be followed up with a 
salesman—we have none, Just read about 
the typewriter, the low price, the easy 
terms, the life guarantee—that's all we 
ask. Please do it now. 


t(— 
Tble coupon is to make it convenlent for 
you to mend for our offer wow. Just fill in 
your name aod address, tear out and aan 


=a lead penelt will do. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
C64 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: You can send me your boo 


and typewriter ofer free. I am not buyini 
anything or obligeting myself in any way. 


EE 
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| CLASSIFIED DEPARTME 


NT 


You can reach business men in every part of the country through a little want ad 
in THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. Do you want to buy anything from mer- 


ehandise to service, or sell anything? Then use the next issue. 
Rate, 25 cents a line; 


of month preceding date of issue. 


Forms close first 


seven words to the line. 


AGENTS— 600 PER CENT PROFIT; 

Silver eign lettera for store and office windows; any- 
one can put on; free sam: Metallic Letter Co., 421 
N. Clark St, Chicago. 


GOLD AND 


WANTED SALES EDITOR— MAN WHO UNDER- 

stange the principles of correct advertising, who can 
write strong, forcefut sales literature copy and sales 
Suggestions, who understands and belleves in Sheldon'a 
principles of salesmanship. Should be 26 to 35 yeare 
old, im good health, weigh not less than 160, keen, 
energotic, of good character and habite, and able to 
work hard and steadily for not less than $160, or moro 
than $300 per month, Send photo, full particular 
State salary expected. Address W. T, RAWLBIGH, 
Pres, Freeport, 11, 


FREE BOOK—SEND US FIVE NAMES OF FRIENDS 

to whom we may send sample copies of The Business 
Philosopher and we will send you free, by mall post- 
paid, your choice of the tour books of power by Allen: 
“As & Man Thinketh," “Out From the Heart,’ 
"Through the Gate of Good," or "Morning and Even- 
ing Thoughte" SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Ares, lilinola, 


FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK LOOKS BETTER THAN 

fifteen, If you have grit and selling ability become 
our salesman, handling a line of euaranteed office sup- 
pies, business helpe and printing. Exclusive territory. 
Apply, National Office Supply Company, Zion City, lil. 


EXPERIENCED FOUNTAIN PEN SALESMAN 

WANTED — To handle our New Safety Self-Pilling 
Fountain Pen — Possibilities for a live wire almost 
untimited. Address Laughlin Mfg. Co. Detroit, Mich, 


WE WILL MAKE YOU PROSPEROUS 


1f you are honest and ambitious write us to-day. 
No matter where you live or what your occupation, 
we will teach you the Real Estate business by 
mal); appoint you Special Representative of our 
Company in your town; start you In a profitable 
business of your own, and helpyou make big money 
at once. Can arrange for spare time onty if desired. 
Unusual opportunity for men withont capita! to 
beceme independent for life. Valeable book aad 
fall particulars Free. Weite to-day. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
P-116 Marden Ballding, Washington, D. C. 


SITUATION WANTED — MALE 
Young man, stenographer and correspondent wants to 
make change. Employed as claim clerk grocery house. 
Trafo experience. Address Box C, Business Philoso- 
sher, Aree, Iiltnols, 


TEXAS RANCH LAND EXCHANGED FOR BRICK 
bulidings &uywhere.--H. C. DRAWE, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
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BE A MERCHANDISE BROKER. WARN $2.000 

to $5,000 a year. We leach you how to estab- 
ish a busi- 
ness, Our system i; con- 
ducted In any No experience or cap!- 
tal needed. competition Write for 
today. Nationa! Brokerage 
Company. Department B. P.. Davenport, I 


FRIENDS--YOU'RE SURELY COMING TO AREA 

this Summer and joln the rest of the bunch at the 
Gummer University? Well, let ua kn at once so we 
can plan for you, Read Mr. Sheldon's letter following 
reading pages in thie issue. Then sit dewn and drop 
“Kim” a line Don't put it off and don't misa this 
great opportunity to join in thia real gathering of the 
clang, Write direct to C. E, Kimball at Ares, Illinois. 

P. B,—T46 acres of beautiful woods and water to play 
in. Clear, clean air. Food that will be a joy to your 
physicat cosmos and pabulum for your mental nourish- 
ment, Inspiration — thought — a ood tlm: 


WE HANDLE YOUR BOOK NEEDS 


‘every book advertised or reviewed In the pager of 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER may be obtained 
direct from THE SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Area, Lake County, Illinols, Send the money—tell us 
and we will serve you promptly. Hun- 
uilding, Man-bullding books 
we belleve in the "Money- 


published on our list. 
back” plum, this ia Intended a» a wervice to our renders, 


WE HAVE A JOB FOR YOU 


Taking eubscriptions for THE BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER, We pay the largest commission of any of the 
popular magagines. Make your vacation money from 
thia aldeline. One man made $78.00 during April. One 
woman made $14.00 jn ten daya during spare time. 
Write to the Cireviation Manager, THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, Area, Lake County, Ilinois, &lving 
references and ihe amount of time you will devote to 
thie work, 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED -- SPLENDID 

Income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnece All we require ia hon- 
esty, ability. ambition and willingness to learn a m- 
crative business, No soliciting or traveling. AM or 
spare time only. Thía is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get Into a big paying busi- 
nea» without capital and become independent for life. 
"Write at once for full particulars, National Co-Oper- 
ative Realty Company, L-494 Marden Bullding, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SHELDON GRADUATE DESIRES A POBITION AS 
Salesman, Pittsburgh preferred. Address A. K., S66 
Oakland Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Investing for Profit 


If you will simply send me your name. Special 


Introductory FREE Offer. 


Six fine Monthly 


Issues—each worth $10 to $100 to you. 
How much do you know about the Science of Invest- 
ment? Do you know the Real Earning Power of your money? What is 


the difference between the Rental Power and Earning Power of money? 
Do you know how $100 grows into $2200? 


Why you should get Investing for Profits 
Only one man in a thousand knows the difference 
between the rental power and the earning power 
of his money, Few men know the underlying 
principles of incorporation, Not one wage earner 
tn 10,000 knows how to invest his savings for 
profit, so he accepta a paltry 2% or 3% from his 
savings bank, while this same bank earns from 
20% to 30% on Ai money—or he does not know 
the science of investing and loses his all. 

Russel) Sage said: ‘There is a common fallacy 
that, while for legal advice we go to lawyers, and 
for medical advice we go to physicians, and for 
the construction of a great work, to engineers— 
financing is everybody'a business, An a matter 
of fact, 14 je the most profound and complicated 
af them all.” 


So let me give you Just a glimpse of the valu- 
able investment information you will get in my 
tix big iesues, "The Little bchoolmaster of the 
Science of Investment," a guide to money-making: 


Science: iment. Capital Is Looking fe 
bic PEE 


vvesisoent Trea. ‘Your Money, 
How te Judge n Busimass Enter- Invusiment Securities Are Not 
: ri 
Whore New Capital Put Into a Tha Actual Possibili ies of intel- 
Corporation Really Gees. eat [nvestment., 
Ite Signi ‘Tha Capitalization of Genius and 
of Opportenity. 


Wait till you see a good thing—but don't wait 
till everyone sees it, Vos il] then be too late. 
Never was a time more auspicious for a public 
campaign of education on the logic of true invest- 
ment. A revolution in the financial world is now 
going on—to the profit of the small investor, 

You are now face to face with your oppor- 
tunity—if you have the courage to enter the open 
gate to the road of fortune. 

T believe you will find much interest In read- 
ing my six issues of Investing for Profit, From 
cover to cover it contains the fundamental princi- 
plea of investment it has taken a lifetime to gather 
— from my own experience and from every avail- 
able authoritative original source of information, 


If You Can Save $5 a Month or More 


Don't invest a dollar jn anything anywhere 
until you have read my wonderful magazine, 
Investing for Profit is for the man who intenda 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5 or more pe? month, but who has not as 
et learned the art of investing for profit, Learn. 
Tow $100 grows into $2200, 


Use this Coupon for the Six Issues 
and Financial Advice FREE 


If you know how to invest your savings— if. 
you küow ail about the proposition in which you 
are about to invest your hard-earned savings--you 
need no advice, you don't, if there ís a 
single doubt or misgiving in your mind—I shall 
be plemsed to answer any inquiries you may make, 
or furnish any information 1 can regarding the 
art of saving and making money through wise 
investment. 

So sign and mall this coupon now, Get Investing for 

FREE for six months," Auk me to put you on my maio 
dog It for Free Financial Advice, Don't put this of. It 


meane too much to you now and In the future. Sign and mail 
thia coupon at once, 


H. L. BARBER, PUBLISHER, CHICAGO 


Mail This Now | 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher, 

26M W. Jackson Bilyd., Chicago, 
Please send me FREE Investing for 
Profit, for six months, Put me on 
your malting Jot for Free Advice on 
Ipvesments, 
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On the Front Porch e oe 


"Good Will” as Commercial Capital 
By Wm. T. Goffe 


The Human Corporation " 
By Sheldon Leavitt, M. D. 


"Are You Shirking Responsibility” 
By George E. Giring 


Better Accounting for Retailers 
By E, 8t. Bimo Lewis 


"The Penny that Broke Brown" 
By J. R, Worden 


How I Won New Customers . . 
By Charles Mariand of London 


XQ 


Saleamanship—Is It a Profession? . 
By E. Elmo Martin of Sheldon School 


Ni 


SBA 


Racine Described and Illustrated . . . 
By Wm. T. Goffe 


SS 


Adventures In the Country-Side 
By Channing Barnes 


The Philosopher Among His Books . 
Just Among the Philosopher's Family 


monthly. Two dollars a year will bring the magasine to anyone in the United 

T ita posseasions; $2.26 in Canada, and in forelgn countries, Requests for 

of address” MUST roach this office before the tenth of the month in order to 

insure PROPER mailing of the current lasue of the magazine. In sonding in the new 
address, please give your previous location, 


Published by the Sheldon University Press, Area, Illinois 


Entered as Second-Claas Matter, November 12, 1914, at the Post Office at Area, 
Illinois, under Act of March 2, 1879. Copyrighted by Sheldon University Press, 


L. P. manar an., GOTH arno, wo- 
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There Are No Two Ways About It 
YOU Need a Vacation — Everybody Does 


Looking east down Lake Eara from knoll in back of main School building, showing lake to the first bend. 


ing your vacation. What you and 
and everybody else needs is 
recreation 

A Re-Creation time. 

The usefulness or service - rendering 
power of a so-called vacation or “holiday” 
aa they call it in England, is recrea! 
re-creation, 

Idleness does not re-create. It rusis, 

What one needa is change of activity. All life 
and renewal of life is change. 

Setnenees begets stagnation and mental miasma, 

c of scene and association begets renewal 
of life—increase of vibration. 

When Hubbard want3a rest be goes over to Cleve- 
land or to some other place aud works about sixteen 
hours a day on a vaudeville stunt and other things 
{See the Fru), then he goes back to the usual round. 
at East Aurora and it js fun again. 

When I get tired I go out and start a branch 
school or two and sel] a few thousand dollars’ worth. 
of enrollments or go on a "tower" Ilke Samantha, 
and deliver myself of a few score lectures at the 
rate of a few or more a day. 

Come to AREA. Not just the coming summer 
but regularly every year, But when you come don't 
loll in the hammock all day and read novels. Help 
pick up the brush for the camp fire, gather the eggs, 
make a speech once in a while. Bring your musical 
instrument and join the band. 

Tf you can't play, join the chorus and sing. If 
you can't sing, speak a piece. 

If you can't speak a piece, tell a story- 

If you can't do any of these, play baseball, or 
handball, or tennis. 

If this does not ault you, gather vegetables from 


Bi: you don't want to just loaf dur- 


SAME 


the garden or catch a mees of bullheads, Get busy 
anyway. 

Blessed is he who works, for he ehall raise the 
rate of vibration, 

We do not encourage drones at Area. 

Don't forget to bring your musical Instrument no 
matter what it is. Anything short of a piano goes. 
We will furnish that and you may play on it with- 
out bringing one, 

"Violin, ‘cello, banjo, mandolin, bones, cornet, drum 
and jewsharp. 1 cannot think of them all just now, 
put, the fact that everything goes covera the whole 

sines. 

Bring it along even if you cannot play very well, 
1t will be a good place to practice. We will make 
the woods ring every night, 

Bring along your good stories too, of the clean 
kind, also that speach you want to deliver yourself of. 

"We will work it in somewhere even if ft has to be 
around the camp fire. 

The giving of it will be a. vent for your cos- 
mic storage tank and it will do some one some good. 

When we get together let us remember that learn. 
ing ia like Jove, the more one gives the more be has. 
Give freely of the ideas which have belped you. It 
helpa you to give them. 

Tr makes you certain that you really believe them. 
Besides it belps you to cultivate the power of ex- 

restion. 
Pre helpa the other fellow to listen to you. 

If in no other way It may help him to develop the 
positive quality of patience. Jf be can't wand It 
Clear through, be can slip out and go fishing. 


^ See Kim's announcement as to terms and reserve a 
‘Youre Aresetically, 


place now. 
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Lecturer, Author, Scientist 
T'eacher 


Lecturer? Yes; perhaps the most powerful speaker on topics which cut 
pais into the conscious needs of business life there is on any plat- 
orm tod: 
An Author? Yes. "acknowledged. to be the foremost writer of the times on 
matters relating to the “how” of equipping one's self for success in life, in 
whatever calling, business, in its commercial aspect, being his main theme. 
A Scientist? Yes; an investigator of 
extraordinary power. Equipped 
mentally in a manner and to a de- 
gree positively unexcelled in this 
field, if indeed ever equaled. One 
whose investigations ALWAYS re- 
sult in organized and classified knowl- 
edge for those of less tendency to 
search for the hidden truths of life 
and of business. 
A Teacher? Ah, yes indeed! This 
is Arthur Frederick Sheldon’s native 
heath, He sheds light on the teach- 
ing profession as he pours out his 
great Soul in harmony with his 
powerful possessions of Mind. 
His work at the Summer Classes at 
Area, this year, as on former occas- 
ions will be entirely unique. Those 
of us who may be privileged to 
receive instruction from him this 
year will have the added good of 
his Tendera, ponon in pees ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 
e past two years, as he has gone up SA 
and down the lands gathering and Peete pene once EAT 
giving out as occasions offered and opportunities presented themselves. 
Americans everywhere abroad who have met him are aglow with enthusiasm 
for the work he does in establishing the manhood of the day; and that the 
chief teacher of the English speaking world on these lines, is an American. 
And Europeans join heartily in his praise. 
Mr. Sheldon will TEACH every day of the two sessions of the Summer School, 
July 20, to August Ast, and August 17, to August $0. Others have taught 
and tested Sheldon Truth, also, but the MASTER'S work is what you will 
most keenly enjoy. It will repay you in overflowing measure for the cost to 


you in time and money. 
1 ET 


Make Your Reservations NOW 


For Reservations addreas"me NOW at AREA. C. E. KIMBALL 
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mash The Cyslopedia Trust! 


That Is Our Determination 
Yrs am 
l Read the 
M qM Aras TRUTH 


NE 
AIERSAL O MMEPSKO INVERSA 
YCLOPEDIA naw 


About the 
PRICES WRECKED! 


We Mean W-r-e-c-k-e-d 


Y 'ahigh grade oyclopedia at lese than Ml i 
X theformer extravagant monopoly prices. Tho re. Business 


Cyclopedia 


nse the coupon below. 


NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Direct to You. No Middlemen’s Profits. Trust-Smashing Price 


and Easy Terms. Get a High-Grade Cyclopedia at a Big Saving 


Hereis the Truth: Up to this time the cy- | for the most exacting scholar, yet so simple 

clopedia business has been absolutely controlled | £chüd can understand it; and wo interesting that every- 
with pleasure. "Theeo pix vol- 

by a few companies, backed b al Street, pages and are printed from 
who inflated the prices to sult the: ves, Although a | large, clear, new type on highest quality paper 
Cyclopedia ia practically a necessity, it has been impos | bound in heavy buckram. 1500 text illustration p pu 
Ed io. or anyone else, to obtain a high-grade En. colored. ind e 24. full page f color plates 24. 
Tork without paying an extravagant monopoly price, Sir Y Sapatos and, Horariens 


"We are proving that with a large sale, and by TAEA a 
eliminating middlemen, it is possible to put a Limited Free Inspection Privilege: To 
Su pedin within En oni re Amertoan flome, demonstrate the genuineness of our claime— 
deliberately planned fo seli- not the usual $.000 or 10,000 | to Prove beyond possible doubt the tremen- 
seta bet at jest $00,000 seta. Indications now dous value in this dem re, are sending sets 
are that we shall sell a great many more than ti out, express prepaid, absolutely free 
rabably 1.000.000, n this huge quantity- never bo- 4 b. 
eo approached. i was no dongerae foes cy S | pamen oignon toe ar Delo Thess 
on exch set. Wa 
And are no formalities, of any kind, You may 
hold the books ten days on approval, ex- 
(miae then at leisure, If you are not 
re than satisfied, reg Ed 
our expense, You will tx 
Six Massive Volumes of Authoritative | hes been put to auy inconvenience 


dit welll notah: t 

World Knowledge: —Thousands of sets of | ^ 22. wil aotzhave cost yon acent, 

this great work are already in use in Public | Mail Coupon At Once— 

Liprariee, Schools. Homes and Offices, Even whan Do not fail to act while the 

ae not a factor, this work hes been se- 

eted above all others. It ls edited by Marcus | {€6, inspection privilege 

Benjamin, Ph.D. P. C. S. Editor of U, S. National | bate " 
‘Washington, assisted by the highest author. | Perinde Simply sen 

ities. Every one of the 16,382 subjecta is brought right | bn tho "free Inspection , 

down to date—not 10 years ago or a year ago, but right Ehunen" mad tho book 

Every subject is fully illustrated with photo- `) harsoa prepaid” free, a y 
graphs and drawings. It is complete enough | and without obliqation. 


DEBOWER - ELLIOTT COMPANY, Dept. 3446 pom 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iifinole 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
! Valued At $100.00 


FREE! 


This Offer is Limited, Write Today if You Want a FREE Scholarship 


A positively tremendous offer for the ambitious man. Here is your 
opportunit: to get Your legal training in a great law school—the largest Law 
School for Home Study in the world—at less than usual cost of text books, Graduate corres- 
pendence students most successful in passing bar examinations, We are giving away a 
mited number of these Scholarships to advertise onr School, Offer may be withdrawn in 
thirty days, If you act at once we will give you a Scholarship valued at £100 Absolutely FREE. 
So hurry. Mail. coupon for this startling oder. 


Lincoln, Garfield, Ci 
Learn Law at Home — Spare Time Linx, Cartela, cer 
EE do d rs e EE i curte uus M 


{AW MAY) DU CADO x 
Ot COLONA (KLOPEDIA GR pa Fit Dr pim riget REOR RR 


this Magnificent Law Law Library wi h Every Course 
Twelve of the most magnificent law books ever Published. Written so that. 


ou can understand every detailofthe most complex law «ME 
Problema, With the aid oF aos == 


With he aid of th | of these eso splendid yolumee 3. FREE 
ection with our; Cc 
Ex . in buathens and T, American Correspon- 
dence School of Law 


day. 
Youn l Don if yon don't. this vet chy Hert dise Waselae Bulag 


OK MM, 
Send This Coupon 2:2 ^ Tn ME p testes 
lon to me er please sen 

ae ELE CODI me your catalog and particulars of 
at $100 given to you absetataly FREE, Brings a legi i rents - 4 your free $100 Scholarship offer. 
reach of everybody. Get full details of the great rer mado, 
Don't fall to ts Sur big, new schoolestalog. A hook You should hay l ! Name .. 
lta FREE. Remember this offer is limited. This is the opportunity 
of your life, Mail thecoupon AT ONCE, 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW e 


Dept. 3444 . Manhattan Eidg. Chicage, 
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Be Yourself 


Perhaps you see in some one else, 
The man you'd like to be— 
Perhaps the garments that he wears, 
Just suit you to a “T”— 
Perhaps his wealth, his handsome face, 
His air of sweet content, 
Have made you want to copy him 
And all these things preémpt. 


But, friend, when God made you and me, 
He made us to be men— 

If apes He'd wanted, apes He'd made, 
And placed us in à pen— 

He made us in His likeness; 
To think, and act, and talk— 

To have opinions of our own 
And not in "circles" walk. 


There is in us ability 
To be just what we will, 

But we must draw upon it, friend, 
If we'd get up the “hill”— 

We are just what we are because 
We are content to be 

Like brothers to those “hairy men,” 
Who live up in a tree. 


Read, ponder, think, reflect, 
Select what's best for you— 
Don't handicap with precedent 
That which to you is true— 
Then you're a part of “God’s great plan,” 
Nor bound by others’ pelf—- 
You are a man, a noble man, 
Because you are—yourself. 
—W. E. Fitch. 
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Tre Business Philosopher 


ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON, Editor 


Only articles calculated to increase the “AREA” — (Ability, Reliability, Endurance 
and Action) of Business and Professional Men appear in the Business Philosopher 


Volume X 


JUNE, 1914 


Number 6 


ON THE FRONT PORCH 


Where We Talk Things Over 


a 


UST smell the apple blos- 
soms, John, as we sit here on 
the front porch. As I look 

down over the sloping hillside, 
with ita. pink and white beauty 
spread before my eyes, I think a- 

ain on the Science of Service. 

ere are rows of trees, that we 
think so much of that we had a 
tree surgeon come and exercise his 
art upon them. Next fall we should 
have barrels of luscious fruit to store 
upfor our winter needs. Thesetrees 
survive and thrive on this fertile 
soil where brambles and ash and 
less useful trees have long since 
perished. Because these serve our 
needs. Last month I told you in 
our advertising pages a little about 
Willie Holt of Burnley, England: 
how he survived the pressing cir- 
cumstances of childhood; how he 
found his niche in this great world 
of opportunity, and how he dis- 
covered his chance for Service and 
seized upon it. He is going to be 
with us, John, in July and August, 
at our Summer School, so I want 
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to tell you a little more about him 
Then you apr id him 
teach you things about his spe- 
cialty —billiards—that you prob- 
zby never knew before, and we 
shall both get inspiration whereby 
we may the more readily surge into 
the traces of our own opportunities 
for Service. 

I have before me a catalog, The 
Care and. Use of a. Billiard Table, 
written by Willie Holt himself and 
breathing in every line, in every 
illustration, the spirit of Service. 
He doesn't tell you alone that his 
js the best billiard table, that his is 
the cheapest billiard table—he tells 
you how to use a billiard table to 
get the greatest amusement, the 
greatest amount of man-building, 
of re-creation, of stored-up energy 
for yourself. He doesn’t let you 
buy one of his tables and by ill-use 
or lack of “know how,” ruin it or 
get less than the full amount of 
pleasure therefrom. The whole 
spirit of his literature is to teach 
you how to use his goods for your. 
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the ÁREA idea into his business 
and has so developed it that every 
line, from his letterhead to his 
“ Billiard News,” and even the dry, 
statistical report to his directors, 
teaches the development of Ability, 
Reliability, Endurance, and Ac- 
tion. 

I wil analyze his letterhead. 
Below his telephone and telegraph 
address, and the name Willie Holt 
(Burnley) Limited, we find the 
motto, “Social Intercourse can 
develop your Ability.” 

Yes, nothing more so. This is a 
codperative world, and man is a 
gregarious creature. We are in- 
timately bound one to another, and 
the first lesson of life that the hu- 
man animal must learn is that of 
getting on with his fellow crea- 
tures. The better he learns it, the 
easier is his path through life. 

As he grows older, the deeper 
understanding and sympathy he 
has with those about him, the 
greater his ability to influence and 
direct the efforts of others, and the 
greater his regard for his own 
efforts. 

On the other side of his letter- 
head we find a design of crossed 
billiard cues and billiard balls, de- 
signated by the words, “Man- 
Building Re-Creation.” 

I have told you many times 
my idea of that fundamental 
truth, that true recreation is but 
a re-creation—a storing-up of en- 
ergy in the countless, infinitesimal 
cells, like a storage battery— 
re-creating us, making us new and 
ready with surplus energy to tackle 
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the next problem that comes to our 
hands. Such re-creation is not 
found by any passivity—in the 
mere ceasing of action—but it is 
found in an exercise of other por- 
tions of our mental and physical 
being, in new lines of action which 
aids the constructive forces to re- 
pair the damage wrought in the set 
of cells used in everyday work. 
And so below, and leading to this, 
we find the statement, “Real rec- 
reation is change of thought.” 

Balancing each other on this 
unique letterhead (right here I 
will point it out to you) you read, 
"You cannot play billiards and 
think of other things," “Your de- 
sire to win compels you to con- 
centrate.” 

The power to concentrate is that 
power given to man, and capable 
of development by him, which dif- 
ferentiates him from all lesser 
orders of animals. 

It is the power that enables one 
man to solve a problem of life, of 
science, that seems insurmount- 
able to the millions of his fellow- 
men. 

This is the power that first gave 
to him the civilizing aid of fire. 

Some prehistoric ancestor, more 
persistent than his brother, found 
that rubbing two dry sticks to- 
gether made a smoke, and, less 
easily diverted than his brothers, 
he concentrated on satisfying his 
curiosity as to the ultimate result 
and so found that sacred spark, 
worshiped by many tribes, that, 
passed on to us, gives us steam in 
our radiators and sends our ships of 
commerce gliding over the bound- 
less deep. 
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Back in October, 1912, I told 
you a lot about Willie Holt. I 
outlined to you then a good deal 
about his life and personality and 
what some of the men in his home 
town said about him. I told you 
how he acquired his skill in bil- 
liards until he became champion 
trick billiard player of the world; 
how he cultivated and increased 
his area along his natural bent un- 
til he built up a lifework, a pros- 
perous business culminating in a 
happy and well-rounded content- 
ment. 

I don't want to repeat, take back, 
or add to anything I said at that 
time, except to mention that in the 
time passed since that article he 
has gone right along up in his in- 
creased service to his fellow-men, 
teaching the gospel of concentra- 
tion and increasing his Service to 
an ever-increasing number of his 
fellow-citizens. 

The best way you can know the 
man Willie Holt is through what he 
has to say in the course of his busi- 
ness literature and I quote here 
from his Billiard News: S 

I have heard people call Billiards a 
game for loafers and loungers. That ex- 
pression, of course, was uttered out of the 
audacity of ignorance, so I forgive the 
speaker. The real Billiard player who 
plays for the love of the game, and who 
hopes to win, is a very different and alto- 
gether superior type. 

The man who aspires to be a success- 
ful Billiard player must never give way 
to dissipation. He must be temperate 
in all things, even in his love for the 
game. Thus he learns the valuable 
lesson of self-control, really the first and 
most important lesson of life. 

You will never find a drunkard or a 
man who indulges in excesses of any 
kind become a champion Billiard player. 
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It is as impossible as it is to make water 
run uphill, 

Of course, you will find loafers and 
loungers of all classes in the ranks of the 
great army of Biliard players just as you 
will fnd weeds in the most beautiful 
garden, or find parasites on the most 
healthy plant. 

But you don’t give up your garden or 
destroy a plant because it is subject to 
attacks from weeds or parasites. 

The man who aspires to success at 
Billiards must live as clean a life as the 
man who seeks honor in the athletic arena. 

To become even a moderately good 
player you require a steady hand and 
nerve, a cool judgment, infinite patience 
and resource, complete control of temper, 
grim determination and unfailing courage. 
These are not the qualities you look for in 
a lounger, are they? Besides, in these 
days you will find a Holt Billiard Table 
in hundreds and hundreds of happy 
homes. 

You will see father competing in 
pleasurable sport against son, brother 
against sister, husband against wife, with 
onlooking friends and relatives gathered 
together in happy union. 

"The taint once attached to the game 
has been completely banished. 

To-day, indeed, billiards is the fashion- 
able indoor game wherever people appre- 
ciate a game for its own sake alone. 

Among the so-called “Smart Set," per- 
haps, Bridge has a greater fascination— 
or, I should say the gambling associated 
with bridge has a greater fascination. 

But the “Smart Set," after all, consti- 
tute & very small fraction of fashionable 
society, and Billiards is far and away the 
favourite game with the real créme de la 
crème of the social world. 

It is a game that appeals to the intelli- 
gent members of every class of the com- 
munity. It is an intellectual game. 

Every year the workers of this country 
are becoming more temperate. Why? 
Because they are discovering rational 
pleasures. 

Go into any working men’s club, or 
visit any of the Willie Holt Billiard Halls, 
and you will see that the men who are 
playing Billiards there are among the 
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most intelligent, most clean-living mem- 
bers of society. 

No, my friend, it isn't true. Billiards 
is a game for men, and a game that makes 
men, not loafers or loungers. 


That is why I think Billiards, talk 
Billiards, write Billiards, preach Billiards. 

Now isn't that true philosophy? 
Every good thing in this world may 
be turned into evil, just as the op- 
posite is true that evil is only good 
misdirected—good, gone to seed. 


You know, John, while I was 
over in England I left my garden 
uncultivated. This spring when I 
returned I found the degenerated 
descendants of some strong, sturdy 
tomato plants, that used to bear 
me great, red, luscious fruit. As 
long as they were cultivated and 
cared for and all their energies 
kept in the right channels, they 
continued to bring forth the finest 
fruit for my table. They con- 
tinued to derive from the soil, and 
place in a form most serviceable to 
man, the elements that were neces- 
sary for his nourishment and en- 
ergy, and he in turn passed on his 
measure of Service. 


Lyman Abott once expressed the 
thought that the only way the soul 
of man would lose its identity was 
by allowing its energies to be 
drowned out by wasted energy, 
foolish habits, and the weeds of its 
environment. Takethethought for 
its worth, and let us remember 
that, unlike the tomato plant, we 
are the controlling force of our en- 
vironment and can cultivate our- 
selves and direct our own energies. 


Take this little “Holtism” and 
consider it: 
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When out of form, or stale, practise easy 
strokes; find the easiest you know, 
practise each and never miss any. 

Then try one harder, then another 
harder still; but whatever you do, miss 
none. When you get the strokes your 
confidence grows; your confidence de- 
termines your ability. Keep your con- 
fidence "wing, then your touch and 
form will come E It is one of the 
secrets of Willie Holt's fine form. 

What a lesson you can find there 
for your everyday effort, whether 
you are playing billiards, keeping 
books, or dictating letters, in or out 
of an office for your daily bread. 
Keep your mental form and your 
physical form alwaysintrim. Each 
day set your task just a little high- 
er. But don't stand in front of a 
mountain and try to jump over 
with one leap. . 

You will remember about the 
frog who came to the well and 
wanted to get across. He used his 
legs rather than his head, and in- 
stead of trying to circumvent it, 
he decided to take two jumps to 
get across. You know the result. 


And right here I must say a 
word about Willie Holt’s guarantee. 
He not only gives advice as to the 
care of the billiard table and how 
properly to learn the game—in fact 
his literature intimates that unless 
you are going to get the fullest and 
best use from one of his tables he 
doesn’t want you to purchase it— 
but he has also got the “money 
back” idea, without which the 
highest success in merchandising, 
whether you are selling beef or 
brains, mouse-traps or washing 
machines, will never attain its 
greatest service-giving power and 
hence success. 
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I quote his guarantee certificate, 
which goes with every table: 

The popularity of Billiards to-day is 
wonderful, and this changed aspect needs 
changed conditions. 

Players to-day are more particular, 
more critical; they ask and expect to have 
good Tables, true Balls, and nice Cues, 
and to show Our Appreciation we hereby 
Guarantee the Billiard Table made by us, 
supplied to 
No. for 10 years from 49, 

Should any section, part or material 
show signs of defects, more than ordinary 
wear and tear, on notice being sent to our 
Head Office we will immediately send a 
qualified experienced workman to put the 
matter right. Even sfter 10 Years we 
will read this Guarantee in a broad sense, 
and shall esteem it & real pleasure to have 
reports sent in should any defects appear. 

er, during the first 12 Months, we 
undertake to give the Table free attention; 
it is ab this period that a Table needs 
SPECIAL CARE, and we undertake to 
send a qualified workman to Level, 
Adjust, and generally overhaul on our 
behalf, to see and keep the Table up to 
promise, and we do this at no expense 
to you. 

We do, however, in oun, co- 
operation in keeping the Table in good 
playing condition, by notifying us during 
the first Year of any signs that the Table 
is out of Level, or the Balls running un- 
true, or flying off the Table, or any slight 
defects that need attention, 

If the fault is serious, tell us, and our 
man will come at once, or call when near 
if only slight. 

Really great merchandising is 
the greatest civilizing influence at 
work in this world to-day. This 
is true. 

It sounds hard until you stop 
to think it over, but it is a fact 
that the Bible and the splendid 
work done by missionaries are but 
the fore-runners of the traders and 
the dealers in brass jewelery, fire- 
arms, and rum among the uncivil- 
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ized nations of the world. Short- 
sighted people say those tribes 
were better off in their uncivilized 
state, but this is not true. The 
first pirates of commerce sell to 
their childlike brothers the cor- 
rupting merchandise of civilization. 

Like the proverbial goose that 
laid the golden egg, this short- 
sighted policy either destroys the 
market by killing off the people or 
they are thus destroyed in the wild 
burst of so-called savagery. But 
after this anarchistic stage comes 
the day of the far-sighted mer- 
chants, who push out into the new 
country and sell the natives plows, 
harrows, shoes, and trousers. They 
also teach them how to use them. 

Every government, than which 
there is none so successful as the 
British, which has any record of 
success in the development of un- 
civilized nations, has fostered this 
policy, spent many millions of dol- 
lars, all with the ultimate purpose 
of creating permanent profit-bear- 
ing markets, These can be creat- 
ed only by teaching, to those who 
do not know, the use and benefit of 
the better things of our civiliza- 
tion. Simply stated, they serve 
by teaching the people how best to 
do things for themselves, Sb when 
Willie Holt sells a billiard table, he 
teaches the purchaser how to use 
it, how to care for it, how to use it 
as a tool of service to himself, 
rather than to adopt the short- 
sighted policy of selling a cheap 
table, and letting the purchaser 
ruin it as quickly as possible in the 
fond hope that he will come back 
and purchase another table equal- 
ly cheap. 
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It is a tremendously fine thing 
for the world that there are 
in every line of industry such men 
as Willie Holt, for you see if there 
was not some one to sell the best 
things, and to teach people how to 
use them, we would still be buying 
cheap things and we would not 
have yet advanced very far in our 
living comforts from those of the 
cave man, or our antediluvian an- 
cestors. 

Now let me get this right so none 
of us will forget it: If you can 
teach a truth, preach a sermon, 
make a pair of overalls that will 
raise the standard of living, the 


standard of comfort of any part of 
your generation, and will market it 
through the Service idea, success 
and material reward await you just 
over that little hill ahead. 

If you cannot render this service, 
if the little spark of divinity given 
you to cultivate is debased to the 
mere point of trying to find some- 
thing that will reap you quick 
riches, no matter to what extent 
you have fooled the people in the 
past, just around the turn is the 
marsh of quicksand that will suck 
you in, and in & minute's time 
Írom the depths of eternity there 
won't be even a bubble to show for 
your efforts. 


There's a very great deal of difference between self-con- 


fidence and conceit. 


The only 
between the two are the conceite 


people who fail to distinguish 


ones, 


There is as much difference between the quiet assurance 


of one’s powers, 


born of self-knowledge and training, and 


the baant egotism of conceit, as there is between gold and 
tinsel. 

Conceited people fail to impress anybody but them- 
selves. The least sophisticated see through their shallow 
pretenses, 


But the self-confident carry with them the atmos- 


phere of power, and all the world knows ù. 
The self-confident man is the trained man. He knows. 


The conceited 


man is the untrained man. 
make people believe that he knows. 


He is trying to 
The trained man—the 


self-confident man—doesn’t have to try to make people believe 
that he knows; they know it instinctively. 

The self-confident man—the trained man—works, digs, 
denies himself, pushes ahead—and wins. 

The conceited man—the untrained man—brags, blusters, 
spouts his hard-luck story—and fails. Think it over! 
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"Good Will as Commercial Capital 


By WILLIAM T. GOFFE, Author of Problems in. Retail Selling Analysed 


How personality and a real desire for 
service will make permanent customers 


HERE is no doubt but that every 

established institution is moral- 

ly, as well as legally, warranted 
in counting upon the money, or capi- 
tal value, of its “good will" Every 
annual statement may rightly include 
that item. Frequently this item may 
equal or even exceed the physical as- 
Seta, Good will as an asset is an ab- 
stract thing, distinct from the con- 
erete, such as buildings, stocks, and 
equipment, but it is none the less real. 
It is personal, as it were. The insti- 
tution has, through service of one 
kind and another to the buying pub- 
lie, promoted “a beaten pathway’ to 
its doors, which promotion has cost 
time, enterprise, and much cash, This 
has crystallized into a mental trend 
toward it on the part of the consum- 
ing public which is of great value. A 
thing more signficant still is that the 
individual employee in business, from 
the least to the greatest, possesses a 
good-will capital — personal capital 
preéminently — for every one whom 
the individual connects-up with in 
either a social or commercial way is 
just another opportunity afforded for 
an increase of that capital. Take a 
hypothetica! case. You go into a shoe 
store; you need, or feel a desire, for 
. Isn't this about the way of it? 
You are met by the polite and more 
or less urbane clerk, and are shown to 
a seat. The footrest is placed before 
you, and you mechanically put your 
foot upon it. The clerk begins by 
asking you what kind of a shoe you 
want, and of what price; then your 
number. You do not always know. 
Oftener than not you are undecided 
as to names and makes, and as to 
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sizes, if you’re a woman, well— But, 
anyhow, you want a well-fitting, neat, 
and comfortable shoe of good pattern 
and style, at a price not too high, and 
you so state. Then the clerk begins 
to cast about up and down the line 
and from floor to ceiling, as though 
to impress you with the manifold 
choice at your disposal, and then 
grabs a box, opens it, takes out a shoe, 
twists and turns and bends it, and 
presses earnestly upon the heel stiff- 
ening, and finally brings it to you, un- 
buttons or unlaces your old footwear, 
and presses or drags the new one on, 
smooths it down and laces or buttons 
it up, smooths it down some more, as- 
sures you that it’s just what you 
want, tells you the price, and waits as 
if his or her whole duty were fully 
done. The whole transaction has 
been as if you had pressed a button 
and an automaton had responded. 
The clerk may have fortunately 
struck upon the very shoe for your 
satisfaction and comfort, at a price 
you felt like paying. You may, in a 
measure, give credit for the service; 
but what about the good-will element. 
of the sort which will surely and un- 
failingly bring you back to that store 
and to that clerk when, three or four 
months later, you need more foot- 
wear? Was there anything in the 
service itself of a personal nature 
that will bring you clear across the 
city past a dozen other shoe stores, 
and move you to that particular store 
in preference to others? Do you feel 
that compelling motive born of a con- 
viction that you would meet there 
shoe experts, people who would ex- 
pertly recognize your shoe needs, and 
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serve you from that viewpoint, rather 
than merely to sell a single pair of 
Shoes? 

Suppose you went to a men's furn- 
ishing goods house, with the view of 
buying—if you could find what would 
please you there—a spring overcoat. 
You have always worn a size 44. In 
looking over the stocks displayed, you 
find a style and pattern and cut that 
exactly appeals to your liking, but it’s 
a number 40. The clerk prevails up- 
on you to “just pull it on,” and urges 
then that it is “a fine fit,” “just the 
thing," etc., but you reply, “How can 
that be so when this is number 40 and 
my size is 44?" What about the 
good-will element when he says, "Oh, 
well, there isn't anything much in 
size numbers, anyway." What about 
it? Wouldn't you feel a loas of con- 
fidence? But you like that particu- 
lar pattern and style, and when the 
clerk says he'll get your number for 
you from the factory, you are glad 
and go away and wait for notice that 
the garment has been secured for you. 
In due time you get a "phone call ask- 
ing you to come in and get your coat. 
You go in, and the clerk tells you that 
he couldn't get 44, but he was able to 
get 42, and as even the 40 was really 
large enough for you, this 42 would 
be perfectly satisfactory to you, he is 
sure; and proceeds to get it for you 
and to slip it on you. “Oh, that's 
fine! Just the exact thing for you," 
he assures you. But still the number 
44 is tugging at your memory. You 
aren't fully satisfied. You turn it 
over in your mind, and while doing 
the turning act, you turn up the 
sleeves and lo, you find that they have 
been lengthened. It is the same num- 
ber 40 you had admired a few days 
ago. The clerk has lied to you. He 
has altered the original garment and 
tried to fool you. Would you give 
much for that clerk’s good-will capi- 
tal, or of the store’s, so far as your 
future trade is concerned? Now, this 
isn’t a “Jew” trick, as men sometimes 
denominate that kind of business. It 
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was done quite recently in one of the 
biggest business houses in the coun- 
try, not a Jew house, by a clerk who 
was not himself a Jew. But he ie 
ignorant of the laws of success. He 
knows nothing of the value of person- 
al good-will capital. 

Suppose you should go into a tailor 
shop and state that you feel the need 
for a suit; perhaps a suit and an ex- 
tra pair of trousers. Wouldn’t it im- 
press you favorably if the proprietor 
or salesman should show sufficient de- 
sire to serve you, that he would tact- 
fully inquire something about your 
present wardrobe; what you wanted 
the new outfit for, particularly; 
whether for dress, or semi-dress, or 
for some particular trade wear, 
fore he asked you what price you 
wanted to pay? Then if, instead of 
unfurling with as many flourishes a 
dozen or more patterns for your in- 
spection, and incidentally your con- 
fusion, he should quietly pick and 
choose for you the very patterns you 
had vaguely in mind, and still mani- 
fested more interest in serving you 
than in stating prices, wouldn’t the 
element of confidence grow large in 
your mind and heart, to the end that 
the capital of good will would inure 
to that tailor in bunches? 

And now come to the ladies. Sup- 
pose you went to the store of an out- 
fitter for women and children to see 
about a suit. Perhaps you are a little 
at sea as to just what you will buy. 
Just the kind and style of suit you 
most desire is a little hazy in your 
mind, You expect the clerks to aid 
you. When you enter, a gorgeously 
attired woman glides toward you 
with something of condescension in 
her air, and asks your wishes, but 
never does or says a thing to place 
you at your ease and make you feel at 
home, while coldly and acidly awaiting 
your order. Then when you suggest, 
at a venture, that you would like to 
see, say, a navy blue suit, and she gets 
one, then another, and yet another on 
that line for your choice, but never 
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advising, never helping you in your 
interest, never really attempting to 
lead your attention to anything else; 
and when you speak of price she 
merely states it, and altogether acts 
as if she were bored, wouldn't you 
say, "Well, I'll call again," or some- 
thing like that, and go away to some 
other house? Or if you should buy 
there, and afterward should feel dis- 
appointed, would you blame yourself 
or blame her? And what about the 
good-will element for that house and 
for that saleswoman? 

People who are for the moment 
in employ, who forget their capital as 
well as the question of income, will 
have but little of the last. But Nature 
is inexorable. She insists upon con- 


servation as a great virtue, as well as 


she does upon legitimate acquisition; 
and it may be, if one could go far 
enough in a short magazine article to 
demonstrate it, that Nature will have 
nothing of us, in the way of gaining 
and growing, who are so lacking in 
conserving that element known as 
good will. 

If you are a clerk in a retail estab- 
lishment, I say, “Make your callers 
like you personally.” You've no 
doubt plenty of good goods to show 
and sell, But goods alone cannot 
guarantee repeated calls and pur- 
chases, Others have that element 
also. You must add to that element, 
Service of a personal character, Per- 
sonal Liking is the name of the ele- 
ment of capital stock known as good 
will, 


Did you ever stop to tkink what a lot of supposed wisdom 
is based upon somebody's guess? Think it over. 
But when it comes to holding a position in an exacting 
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world of business, that kind of wisdom will get you into 
trouble. The information and knowledge that you pick up 
on the street, at the club, or even in the magazines and news- 
papers, may be based upon guesswork, 
you ever hear a man talk about "feeling his way" 

about some proposition or other? It made you think of those 
blind fish that grope about the bottom of the sea, didn’t it? 
Do you think the man who is always “feeling his way" will 
ever come to be a capable executive? 

That word Efficiency is a word that even college profes- 
sors can't seem to get along without these days. We hear it 
everywhere. And efficiency is not gained by guessing; you've 
got to KNOW how to do the things, not G U ESS how. 

In order to preclude the possibility of your ever having 
to guess at it, you must take a course of study from a school 
which is an acknowledged authority. They know how. They 
will teach you how. Even the knowledge you gain in the 
school of experience may be based upon somebody’s guess. 
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The Little Business Man 


By MAYBELLE STRAWBRIDGE 


A little story to the beginner, — 
the boy of to-day who foreshadows 
the business man of to-morrow 


O you realize, little business 
man, what an important fac- 
tor you are in the business 

world—and just how much it expects 
of you in the future? You would 
hardly believe, would you, that the 
boss who rides down to his mahogany 
private office mornings in a red motor 
car was once, perhaps, just a little 
hard-skinned, chap-handed, bashful 
boy like you and probably worked in 
a country grocery store for two dol- 
lars a week? 

The majority of “bosses” have 
worked their way up from your very 
level, step by step, to affluence and 
wealth. But you will not find the 
road upward an easy one, little Busi- 
ness Man. You will have many strug- 
gles and heartaches on the way. 

If you are not afraid of work, you 
wüll push on in spite of everything 


counsellor " — JEROME P. FLEISHMAN, in The Baltimore Sun. 
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** There is interest, information, stimulation in the adver- 
tisements. The brightest minds of the age in which we hve 
| can be found in the advertising profession. To the man or 
| woman who is the purchaser of necessities or luxuries the 
H advertising columns are at once a friend, a guide and 


and finally reach the top. There is 
little glory in only going halfway up, 
and the climber lacks ambition who 
is content to rest on the center rung 
of the ladder. 

To'be really worth while, you must 
at least climb near the top — but if 
you can clear it, you have reached the 
pinnacle of business success. You 
will never get a footing, however, if 

ou kill time playing marbles with 
lazy boys in the alley, for only Indus- 
try and Honesty will keep your eyes 
clear and spur you on to Succeas, 

The world is depending on you, lit- 
tle Business Man, to shape its laws 
and conduct the commercial field of 
the future, and you must begin right 
now-—to climb, slowly at first, so the 
ladder won't wabble, then faster and 
faster until you get your footing — 
then hold on. 
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Are You Crippled by Details? 


By ORSON SWETT MARDEN 


The man who is going to fill the position of a Captain of 
Industry mustn't spend his time policing the company street 


F J. Pierpont Morgan had made a 
practice of spending his time on 
the little details of his business, 

instead of leaving them to his aasist- 
ants, he would soon have incapaci- 
tated his mind for seeing things in a 
larger relation. 

If General Grant had spent the 
major part of his time in doing the 
lieutenants’ and captains’ work, drill- 
ing the regiments and companies and 
attending to the details of keeping the 
uniforms in order, and all the trifles 
of discipline, he could never have 
planned his great campaigns or car- 
ried them out effectively. The man 
who makes a program cannot carry 
it out successfully to the smallest de- 
tails. It is one thing to be a general 
and another to be a private—one man 
cannot be both. 

I know two business men who work 
by exactly opposite methods. One is 
a victim of routine; he is buried from 
morning till night in little things. He 
goes to his office in the morning and 
does all the little things first, and of- 
ten it is nearly night before he is 
ready for the great problems which 
confront him. The result is that he 
has used up his best strength on 
details, so that his creative energy is 
seriously impaired when he comes to 
the larger affairs, and he cannot seize 
the great problems with the same men- 


tal grasp or handle them in as mas- 


terly a way as he would have done in 
the earlier part of the day. 

The other man goes to his office and 
grapples with the most important 
problems first, when his mind is fresh 
and vigorous, his brain is clear, and 
his judgment unclouded, and he saves 
the little things, the routine duties, 
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which he cannot delegate to others, to 
be attended to when his mind becomes 
wearied and has lost much of its cre- 
ative energy. He is in his office only 
three or four hours a day, but he ac- 
complishes infinitely more than the 
other. 

I recently asked a business man 
why he tried to attend to so many lit- 
tle things, so much of the detail of 
his business, 

“Because,” he said, “I cannot get 
others to attend to it. If I do not do 
it myself, it is not done properly. I 
try to get others to do those little 
things, but somehow there is always 
something wrong about them. I make 
it a rule never to let a letter go out 
until I have read it carefully; and if 
I do not watch all these little things, 
I find there are a great many mis- 
takes. I know other men manage to 
get employees to attend to the detail 
of their business, but I cannot do ít." 

Now, one reason why this man can- 
not get others to do things properly 
is because he does not trust them. He 
does not put it up to them to do them. 
He does not make them feel the re- 
sponsibility. They know that he will 
go over their work anyway, and if 
there is anything wrong, he will 
straighten it all out. There is noth- 
ing like making employees feel re- 
sponsibility. As long as they know 
somebody else is going over their 
work, and that they are not held re- 
Sponsible for it, they will not put 
their best efforts in it. 

'The leader must have system, must 
be able to project himself in others, 
must be able to get others to carry out 
his ideas in detail The man who 
makes & great program cannot carry 
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it out himself; the very fact that it is 
great precludes such a possibility. 
The leader must surround himself 
with lieutenants who can take the de- 
tail off his hands so that his mind will 
be free to grasp large things. 

It is unfortunate that young men 
starting in business are not taught 
the philosophy of the brain functions. 
They could make their minds very 
much more effective if they knew the 
underlying laws of mental action, of 
mental economy and efficiency. 


I know a man of great natural abil- 
ity, but the detail habit has become so 
deeply intrenched in his nature that 
his ability for larger things has been 
almost ruined. He cannot seem to 
get away from details or to delegate 
them to others. To him, there are no 
trifles. Principle enters into the 
least detail, and everything must be 
done with the greatest possible pre- 
cision and accuracy. He believes that 
slighted work is a positive sin, and 
that if others are not injured by it, 
the doer himself suffers in the blur- 
ring of his ideals and in the inevitable 
deterioration which follows familiar- 
ity with inferiority. 

Now, while we cannot help admir- 
ing this man's view, we cannot help 
regretting more that he has, in a 
sense, become such a slave to trifles 
that he sacrifices the greater things. 
I believe it would be infinitely better 
for him to devote more of his energy 
to larger matters, — to planning, to 
making a program, — and let others 
carry out the details, even if some 
things were not done quite as well as 
he would have done them personally. 

A man must look at his business 
from the largest possible standpoint. 
I know men who have practically 
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Talent knows what to do; tact knows when and how to do it. 


ruined really great executive facul- 
ties by their slavery to trifles. They 
formed the trifle-doing habit when 
they first started out for themselves, 
because they thought they could not 
afford to hire others to do them, and 
when they became more prosperous 
they could not get away from this 
habit. The result was that their 
creative faculties, the faculties which 
should have reached out and formed 
great combinations, were never de- 
veloped. There is something about 
the constant doing of little things 
that cramps and dwarfs the faculties 
for doing great ones. Somehow the 
constant application of the mind to 
little things, to petty details, develops 
skill in this direction; but, according 
to the law of compensation, it is a loss 
of the generalizing ability. 

A good detail man is never a great 
leader, a great general. And vice 
versa, I know men who are great gen- 
erals in business — they have devel- 
oped enormous capacity for doing 
large things—who would be all at sea 
attending to the little things in their 
business. 

Men who have achieved the greatest 
successes in business life have made 
it a rule not to do what they could 
hire others to do, for the greatest 
economy is in devoting oneself to the 
highest thing possible, the most com- 
plicated, the most difficult part of the 
business. Men who conduct great en- 
terprises are men who are constantly 
Stretching their minds over great 
problems, trying to solve knotty situ- 
ations, minds which are reaching out 
to extend the business, trying to 
establish a larger and more effective 
system,—knowing very well that they 
cannot attend to the little things and 
do the great ones too. 
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The Human 


Corporation 


By SHELDON LEAVITT, M. D. 


This is the first of a series of twelve articles which Dr. Leavitt is 
vriti & the benefit of readers of The Business Philosopher. They 
should followed carefully as they treat with authority and in 
detail that most important maiter—the preservation of health. 


HE title has a most curious 

sound, has it not? The human 

body has often been likened to a 
machine. But that does not answer 
my present purpose, for I seek to 
show what a high-grade organization 
it is. It is so much more than a ma- 
chine that I spurn the comparison. 
Think of the best-organized well- 
officered, high-purposed, and sensitive 
business organization that your fancy 
can picture, and hold that in mind 
as the ideal of this wonderfully 
constructed and operated concern 
through which the highest intelli- 
gence and largest purpose unite to 
express themselves, 

In the same connection, remember, 
if you will, that this likeness is far 
from being exact. Do not expect me 
to make things fit perfectly, for I 
shal] not be able to do so. I am not 
employing the comparison for the 
purpose of showing you how much 
alike they are, but merely to enable 
you, by means of something you know 
a good deal about, to get a working 
idea of what I want to teach you. 

Notwithstanding the free discus- 
sions of disease manifestations, dis- 
ease prevention, and physical things 
in general now encouraged, there are 
few who have a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of this body—the thing 
nearest them every hour in the day, 
though by no means embracing all 
there is of them. I want to get my 
readers out of the thought that the 
whole self is embraced between the 
hat and the shoes. Get a bigger view 
of yourself; and the bigger the view 
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the higher will you rise in the scale 
of living and thinking. 

Taking up this likeness between 
the body and a business corporation, 
the first thing that strikes me is the 
general construction of them. They 
are both made up of parts. The in- 
terests are larger in the case of the 
body; it is a far more important or- 
ganization than the other, though in 
man's haste to conquer the world 
commercially he is inclined to forget 
this. In the biological order the high- 
er the organism the more complex its 
structure and functions. The con- 
stituents of the body are far more 
numerous than those of the largest 
corporation. A business organiza- 
tion, like that of our largest railroad 
systems, at the most has a few hun- 
dred thousand shareholders who are 
interested in its welfare; while the 
human body is composed of many 
millions of intelligences in the form 
of cells, every one of which not only 
is deeply interested in the success of 
the organization, but has an impor- 
tant part to act in connection with the 
work to be done. When we go 
through the general offices of one of 
these large railway systems and see 
the large number of men and women 
at work in the various departments, 
and then learn that at various points 
through the extent of its ramifica- 
tions there are thousands more, we 
exclaim, “How vast! How complex! 
How intricate!’ But if now you 
could enter the offices of the physical 
organism, and witness the employees 
at their stations in the various de- 
partments and study the systema em- 
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ployed for governing that extensive 
activity which runs out in every di- 
rection into vast stretches, and con- 
template the millions upon millions 
of employees in those near and dis- 
tant services, you would be speechless 
with astonishment, 

Talk about organizations? Think 
of the thousand and one things going 
on in this body, not merely in the op- 
eration of its stationary parts but 
also and most astonishing of all in the 
remarkable adjustments it has con- 
tinually to make in order to protect 
itself against the crises of tempera- 
ture, atmospheric pressure, varying 
degrees of exercise, menta! and phys- 
ical, with the resulting variableness 
of waste and supply, together with 
mental shocks and the bad habits so 
often encountered. Think of these 
things, I say, and compare them with 
the similar adjustments required of 
the largest business concern. When 
we do so the latter sink into relative 
insignificance. 

In a large business organization 
there have to be numerous officers— 
heads of departments, directors, and 
finally a chief who must have a gen- 
eral oversight of affairs. 
ing thus for doing business success- 
fully in the business world men are 
merely imitating what Nature has 
done in the human body. As in a 
large railroad system there are de- 
partments which take immediate 
charge of the various features of the 
business, such as freight traffic, pas- 
senger traffic, legal affairs, supplies, 
and so on, likewise in the body there 
are the alimentary, the circulatory, 
the excretory, the secretory, the ner- 
vous, and the motary interests, all 
looked after by very active cells in 
the various organs, And while we are 
unable to demonstrate their exist- 
ence, there are doubtless officers in 
every department looking after all 
the particular interests. 

Then there is the great executive 
department, with the president of the 
corporation at its head, upon whom 
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devolves the largest responsibilities, 
and in whom are vested the chiefest 
powers, Justsoisitinthe body. The 
general offices are in the cranium, 
with the lesser local offices, known as 
ganglia, in various parts. At one 
important point on the lines is the 
solar plexus, at another the hypo- 
gastric plexus, and so on, simple af- 
fairs within their territory being 
looked after by them and the larger 
ones referred to superiors. The gen- 
eral officers, no matter how well quali- 
fied to do so, could not attend to all 
the affairs of the organization. Rou- 
tine matters are entrusted to local 
authorities, and only such questions 
of local concern as the latter are un- 
able satisfactorily to handle, or which 
in any way might modify the general 
policy of the company, are brought to 
the attention of the chief authority. 
There are those who insist that all 
this intelligent work, involving in 
many instances exercise of the great- 
est good and of discriminative sense, 
is done through automatic reflex pro- 
ceases; but I don’t believe it, and for 
your own sake I hope that you do not. 

But now sometimes local authority 
becomes supercilious and assumes 
duties which do not belong to it, and 
attempts to decide questions which 
should go to headquarters for answer, 
so that simple trouble may spring up 
and give rise to considerable friction. 
Then the higher power steps in and 
settles the matter without much 
trouble. Such an affair is a passing 
disorder in the economy. But now 
and then it happens that a serious 
dispute arises between the chief 
authority and a lesser one, into which 
a divided sentiment of the share- 
holders enters and the very integrity 
of the concern, as then organized, 
may be menaced. This corresponds 
to the serious illnesses which come to 
us on certain occasions. Occasionally 
these disorders represent the cumula- 
tive action of years of repressed feel- 
ing, springing from an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, it may be, which on 
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coming to a crisis and being firmly 
and positively settled, leaves the or- 
ganization the stronger for having 
gone through the experience. Some- 
times, however, there is not a com- 
plete settlement of the dispute. It is 
merely glossed over. Bad feeling is 
left to do its work, and the way is 
thus paved for a final disruption. You 
can see how all this is equally pos- 
sible in both the human organism and 
the business organization. 

The topic is so interesting and 
apropos that I am liable to be be- 
trayed into prolixity, and must hast- 
en on to mention another feature of 
correspondence which is well worth 
our attention. It is this: the great- 
est danger to an aggregation of any 
sort is found within itself. So long 
as there is perfect harmony of 
thought, of purpose, and of action— 
So-long, in other words, as there is 
absolute solidarity — a well-officered 
organization moves steadily on a suc- 
cessful career. Then, let me inquire, 
what qualities characterize a good 
officer? They are chiefly two, name- 
ly, good sense and strength. A man 
in an important position should have 
Judgment to guide him and strength 
and courage to enable him to execute 
his purposes. In this organism of 
ours, while the general policy remains 
much the same at all times, the char- 
acter of the executive officers is 
known to vary. Sometimes the 
authorities are firm and exacting, 
enforcing the most rigorous and effi- 
cient measures, and then the organ- 
ism is vigorous and contented in all 


its parts. But protracted calm is apt 
to become a weather-breeder. There 
are always ambitious, mischievous 
units that take advantage of the lack 
of vigilance encouraged by peace to 
foment strife. That is just how it 
happens that the most serious ill- 
nesses sometimes succeed a protract- 
ed period of health. When there are 
little disputes all the time the officers 
are more likely to be on the alert and 
to keep their forces mobolized. As 
for the prevention of trouble, as well 
as for its cure, I commend to you the 
elements, which I say characterize 
every good officer, and these are good 
sense and strength. With a strong, 
courageous, sensible chief at the head 
of an organization of any kind, dis- 
turbances are nipped in the bud, They 
cannot gather energy enough to do 
much harm before they are sup- 
pressed. But let trouble arise when 
the chief is effeminate and witless— 
then, Lord help us, what trouble does 
ensue! 

The subject is susceptible of great 
elaboration, but I desist, as I have 
gone far enough, I believe, to show 
the cogency of the business organiza- 
tion as a symbol of the human organ- 
ism. These contributions are intend- 
ed merely to stimulate thought and 
turn it loose along the lines of physi- 
cal betterment. I ask the reader to 
build up in his own mind the compar- 
ison here begun, for by so doing he 
will be the better able to solve many 
of his own physical difficulties and 
correct his numerous defects. 


Nature has made occupation a necessity to us; society makes 


it a duty; habit makes it a pleasure. 
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Are You Shirking Responsibility? 
By GEORGE E. GIRLING 


Opportunity comes to you in propor- 
tion as you show capacity lo assume it. 
Do not shirk your responsibilities 


F you were asked the question, 
"Are you a shirker?" I could 
imagine the look of indignation 

cross your face, as you reply, "Am I 
a coward, that I should be asked such 
a question?" Yet I dare to predict 
that there are very few men in any 
walk of life who could answer truth- 
fully in the negative. 

Take a walk through any commer- 
cial house and notice the employees 
for a few minutes, and I think it 
would not be long before you would 
hear Mr. Shirker say to himself, 
“Here's an error I could correct if I 
like, but why should I? This is Mr. 
So and So's work. If it should es- 
cape his notice I won't get the blame. 
It's up to him.” 

Now while it is right and proper 
to hold a certain individual respon- 
Sible for any particular work, this 
does not morally exonerate you from 
blame. 


If you allow mistakes to pass your 
notice without correcting them or 
bringing them to Mr. So and So's no- 
tice, you may excuse yourself by say- 
ing it was none of your business. It 
was not, but jt was your employer's 
business, and remember, his business 
is your business, and the man who 
willfully allows such things to pass ia 
a shirker. There are many such to- 
day, shirking their responsibility be- 
cause it's not their business. $ 

I do not know of a more common 
weakness among our employees of 
to-day. This is one of the apparently 
little things that keep many an am- 
bitious youth from climbing the 
commercial ladder. Shirking their 


share of responsibility, even if the 
other fellow should discover the 
error, is no more or less than coward- 
ice. If this is your weakness, fight it. 
It may cost you a little criticism, but 
it will help you to fight harder, and 
ultimately to attain success. 


i 
H 
i It is just as reasonable to expect your prospect to reach a 
| favorable decision without first having been brought thru the 
| three earlier stages—attention, interest and desire, as to ex- 
pect water to run up hill. 
— JEREMIAH 
f i a E ee 
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Better Accounting for Retailers 


By E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 
Advertising Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


What they most need to know about 
their business and how to get it 


N a small eastern town, near Bos- 
ton, there is one of the most pro- 
gressive retailers in the country. 

He is so progressive that his sales 
jumped from $37,000 to nearly $150,- 
000 in fourteen months. This was 
*progressiveness — plus,” as every 
one will admit. 

He told me about it one day: told 
me how he did it. It set me to think- 
ing how other retailers who want to 
be progressive may profit by his ex- 
perience. In it are the vital elements 
of success. 

“For eleven years I was a guesser,” 
said he. "I bought by guess. I sold 
by guess. I guessed at my cost of do- 
ing business, at what my price ought 
io be, at my profits, and guessed 
where the money that I should have 
made had disappeared. About each 
of these things I knew as much, I be- 
lieve, as the average storekeeper of 
my class." 

His trouble was that his informa- 
tion was neither exact nor specific— 
the only kind of knowledge on which 
a sound business can be built. 

One day he woke up and begun to 
wonder why some stores forged 
ahead so much more rapidly than 
others. He asked himself why his 
store stood still, and what he needed 
to produce results. He adopted a 
"why" attitude toward every detail 
of service and every article in his 
stock. 

After a while he decided there were 
four basic principles upon which to 
work: 

First, to buy nothing he couldn't 
sell at a profit, either in money or 
advertising, and to judge every arti- 
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cle bought from the customer’s view- 
point of values. 

Second, to turn his stock just as 
often as possible. 

Third, to give full, exact measure, 
but no more. 

Fourth, to know his costs, what 
makes them, and to cut them to the 
lowest point without sacrificing qual- 
ity or service. 

He was up against strong competi- 
tion, he told me. One store was older 
and larger and commanded a major- 
ity of the generous buyers, while the 
other was the “new cash store.” The 
latter was the keenest competitor of 
both. It was skimming the cream of 
the trade. 

An analysis of conditions showed 
that the only way to keep his custom- 
ers and gain new ones was to cut the 
costs of doing business and pass the 
economies along to the customer. 

Tt was evident that price, service, 
and values, together with volume of 
trade, were the factors in his prob- 
lem. He took each one, and studied 
its effect on all the others, 

One question then arose: “What 
service was absolutely necessary to 
hold his eustomers?" which at once 
suggested another: “What features 
would they dispense with in exchange 
for lower prices?" 

His customers received everything 
in the way of service they could ask 
for. Clerks called every morning to 
take their orders. Special deliveries 
of trifling purchases were made many 
times a day. Charge accounts were 
the rule—with payments at the cus- 
tomer's convenience. All this service 
and accommodation cost money, and 
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had to be included in his prices, The 
higher prices encouraged depart- 
ment-store trading, although they 
did not give extra service.  Alto- 
gether it was a ticklish problem, but 
he decided to put it to a test. 

He first cut the “extras,” but not 
before he had sent out to all his cus- 
tomers a circular letter telling why 
and offering reduced prices instead. 
He had a good argument and it 
worked well. Nearly all his good cus- 
tomers stayed with him. 

After a while he arranged his de- 
liveries so as to have regular trips 
morning and afternoon. Wagons left 
the store at the stated hours to cover 
certain routes, and orders had to be 
in within prescribed times else they 
went over to the next delivery. This 
caused some inconvenience at first, 
but when the customers realized the 
saving resulting from lower prices, 
they came into line with the new poli- 
cies of the store. 

To effect further savings he put on 
motor delivery wagons, and prices 
were again put down on many itema. 
Outsiders saw the advantage of trad- 
ing with an up-to-date store and came 
to buy of him. 


Certain other economies which he 
had in mind were also tried out at 
this time. One was a careful check 
on stock. He adopted a single plan 
of charging all items received, and 
made weekly inventories to check the 
stock on hand against stock received 
and sold. This was not an infallible 
check, and a monthly discrepancy 
was bound to occur. But it increased 
the efficiency of his clerks by making 
them more watchful of stock. 

“I was groping toward certain 
vital facts,” he explained. “I wanted 
to know what lines were paying a 
profit; what that profit was; and 
what it cost to sell each line. I need- 
ed the information about my elerks: 
how much each man sold; what kind 
of goods he sold; and how much prof- 
3t each man made for the store.” 
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This information he dug out of 
daily reports, sales books, and stock 
inventories, The important thing 
was to so divide his stock into lines or 
departments that he could compute 
the selling price and net profit on 
each. This he did, and learned that 
the most complex problem could be 
solved if he simply took it to pieces 
and settled the details one by one. 

His daily detailed report was the 
pulse of the business, and was care- 
fully studied. Any unusual increase 
or falling off in & department was 
shown up the day it occurred. Usu- 
ally the charge could be traced to 
some specific cause. 

If favorable, this means the con- 
firmation of some buying or selling 
or advertising policy or device. It 
meant the discovery of a new slant in 
public taste, or a new means of inter- 
esting buyers. 

When a decrease occurred, the in- 
formation was quite as valuable, 
since it showed up some inefficiency 
and called attention to stock which 
should be moved at once. 

For those who wanted credit, he 
adopted a credit-deposit plan. At in- 
tervals they would send him a check 
for an amount convenient to them, 
and would simply draw against this 
deposit with each order. In effect, 
the store was a grocery bank; each 
order was a check which was honored 
in food stuffs. 

I have a daily statement by which 
any retail merchant can know at the 
end of each day just how his business 
stands. It embodies a method similar 
to that of our Boston retailer, and 
several items have been added. 

One form is used for each day's 
business. If properly filled out at the 
close of each day, it will give the re- 
tailer a record concerning the vital 
facts about his business, and that’s 
what he is looking for. It spreads 
out on one sheet the important fig- 
ures of the day’s activities and pro- 
vides the merchant with excellent 
means of comparison, one day with 
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another. It gives the merchant an 
opportunity to study and compare 
one day's business in 1914 with the 
same day in 1918, with a view to find- 
ing out whether his business has in- 
creased or decreased. 

This “statement” is divided into 
eight parts. 

The first section is devoted to 
“Clerks’ Sales.” The clerks are num- 
bered and the totals of their cash and 
charge sales for each day are set 
dowm, then a grand total of all the 
clerks’ sales is taken. 

The second division is used for 
“Department Sales.” The great im- 
portance of dividing even the small 
retail store into departments has 
been proved. From this record the 
merchant can determine which divi- 
sions of merchandise are proving prof- 
itable and the sales of which are fall- 
ing behind, With such information 
he knows just when to boost a cer- 
tain class of goods. 

The third division of the daily 
statement is used for keeping a rec- 
ord of outstanding accounts, If 

pre rly kept, the merchant can tell 
e end of each day just how much 
iun is owing to him. 

The fourth division shows a record 
of money owed by the merchant. By 
subtracting the amount paid on in- 
voices from the total amount of in- 
voices received, the retailer has the 
amount he owes to date, 

"Cash received to-day" is the fifth 
division in this form. This includes 
each sale, and money received on 
account. 

The sixth division is a space for 
keeping a complete record of the bank 
account. Every merchant should 
certainly know how he stands with 
the bank. It’s one of the vital facts 
of a man’s business. A man’s stabil- 
ity in business is usually reckoned by 
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his relation with his bank. If this 
record is kept properly a merchant 
may know at the end of each day just 
how much money is available. 

The seventh division is given over 
to a space for figuring the day's new 
profit. 

The eighth space is taken up with a 
record of some most important facts. 
For instance, "Special Attractions." 
Suppose a man has been keeping this - 
record for a year or more. He com- 
pares the sales on January 2, 1911, 
with those of January 2, 1912. He 
notices that 1912's sales are nearly 
thirty per cent greater. He looks at 
the bottom of his record sheet and 
sees written under "Special Attrac- 
tion,” “Circus in Town." Immediate- 
ly he knows the reason for the in- 
creased sales of 1912 over those of 
1911 for that day. 

Some other special information to 
be kept in this form is a record of 
window displays, newspaper adver- 
tising, special sales, absent or extra 
employees, and the weather. 

Suppose Bill Brown, the grocery 
man, keeps such a record. He notices 
that on September 15, 1911, his sales 
were less than those of September 15, 
1912. He looks at the bottom of his 
sheet made out in 1911 and discovers 
that it rained all day on September 
15, 1911. He knows immediately the - 
reason for the bad showing that day. 

Some merchants seem to prefer to 
get gray hair by sitting down and 
worrying about “why they are losing 
money” instead of digging in as our 
Boston retailer did and finding out 
where the money is going. With a 
record such as the daily statement 
constantly before them, there is no 
need for worry. A merchant can tell 
at a glance where the leaks in his bus- 
iness are, and put forth some effort 
to stop them. 


| Happiness is in action, and every power is intended for action. | 
u——— MÁ———Á H 
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The Penny That Broke Brown 


By J. R. WORDEN 


The story of Brown and the in- 
significant penny that broke him 


ROWN'S case is particularly in- 
teresting because he had un- 
usual ability as a merchandiser. 

He kept his store full all the time 
—great hand for special sales—had a 
fine looking store—wrote snappy ad- 
vertisements. 

He was doing the business of the 
town and had to live pretty well, of 
course, to keep up with his reputation. 

Then he failed. 

The receiver found it was just a 
matter of bookkeeping. 

Brown never had been much of a 
hand at figures — said, “The money 
was made in the front of the store, 
not in the office." 

He had always sold gooda for what 
he thought they would bring, with- 
out much relation to the cost — be- 
cause he didn't really know his cost. 

The receiver explained it to Brown 
this way: "Here's a can of tomatoes 
that you sell for 15 cents. It cost you 
in the first place 1214 cents. The cost 
of selling it, including overhead ex- 
pense, depreciation, your salary, in- 


terest on investment, insurance, etc., 
is 915 cents. Therefore you lose 1 
cent on each can you sell. That's the 
penny that broke you." 

Before the receiver turned the busi- 
ness back to Brown, all clear, he had 
installed & bookkeeping system that 
showed Brown what were his true 
costs—a bookkeeping system that 
gave him every morning absolute 
facta about his business. 

Now Brown knows how much prof- 
it each department and each sales- 
man made yesterday. He knows 
what goods are selling at a profit — 
what ones at a loss. 

He knows just how much he owes 
and how much is owing him. 

And he is finding that the cost of 
getting the extra facts required, is 
made up for many times in money 
saved in every department of the 
store. 

Ninety-five per cent of all retailers 
are doing business the way Brown 
had done. That is why ninety-five per 
cent of all retailers fail sometime. 

Are you losing that penny? 


“ There are two kinds of advertising that do not pay—dis- 


4 

} honest advertising and advertising that isn't lived up to. 

i not living up to advertising I mean not backing it up with 
service to the customer—something that every advertisement 

| implies and something that every reader of advertising has a 
right to expect.— JEROME P. FLEISHMAN, in The Baltimore Sun. 
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How I Won New Customers 


By CHARLES MARLAND, of London, England 


For the benefit of our readers we have obtained permission to 
publish Mr. Marland's experiences whereby he won his firm's 
prizes for both New Accounts and Biggest Business for 1913 


HAVE just received a gold jew- 

eled watch, suitably inscribed, 

which is the second valuable and 
tangible testimonial presented to me 
in connection with my daily work 
“on the road.” The idea of offering 
a prize for competition among sales- 
men or saleswomen will probably 
occur to many a sales-manager or 
employer as a valuable suggestion, 
applicable as it is in many directions 
and with such good results. It is the 
one thing that will give definiteness 
and purpose to many a selling scheme, 
and go far toward making that 
scheme a certain success. 

The principal interest of this arti- 
cle, however, is not for the manager 
but for the salesman. It is to inter- 
est my fellow-travelers that I write, 
knowing how eager I am myself al- 
ways to read of the experiences and 
opinions of others who are engaged 
in similar work. And not to interest 
only, but to try to help others by re- 
calling what methods and practices 
have helped me. 

Every manufacturer is, first of all, 
concerned as to how to find buyers 
for his wares; his representative is 
still more concerned, or should be. 
His primary care it is not only to 
ride around and call upon a list of 
customers handed to him from his 
predecessor but to open new accounts 
wherever there is an essential deal- 
er, or an essential market, or an es- 
sential town. New customers must 
ever be the desire and the realization 
of every progressive business and of 
every progressive salesman. I want 
to tell you how I made it a daily ac- 
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complishment. I shall not tell you 
anything wonderful. You will pos- 
sibly say, "Oh, that's nothing new." 
Never mind. It is worth the telling 
even if it only confirms your own ex- 
perience. You wil know you are 
working on right lines. And surely 
some suggestion will arise in your 
own mind as you read, or afterwards, 
of how you can apply the following to 
your own profit. 

To begin with, I put as the very 
first condition or reason of my suc- 
cess the fixing or rather pre-fixing of 
a definite standard. I said “J will 
open at least one new account every 
day.” I set out every morning wi 
that determination, and as I was re- 
stricted by my firm to open only one 
class of trade, it was not by any 
means easy work. Often it would be 
near sundown before I had dome it 
and (I will be candid) some days I 
missed the mark and did not secure 
the new customer. But the next day 
I would get two or even three — so 
that would make up for the day I got 
none. It is very important to have a 
definite, clear aim or standard. An- 
nounce it to others, and that very an- 
nouncement will stimulate you to 
stick to it even when you feel like 
giving up. Just like one of the big 
London firms—who are now adver- 
tising to all the world that they are 
going to do a £2,000,000 turnover 
during 1914—a big venture no doubt, 
but & sure way of doing more than 
they would otherwise do. So with 
the smaller business, the institution 
that is controlled by and centered in 
an individual, *Hitch your wagon to 
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astar.” Aim high. Make it your mark 
to outdo all the rest of the fellows 
and know just the target or the figure 
that you are aiming at. 


Then, secondly, work hard! And 
thirdly, work hard! And fourthly, 
work hard! Yet, wait a minute. Did 
I work hard? No, by Jove, I didn't. 
I worked long hours many a day. I 
started early on Saturday morning 
very often, but the secret of getting 
hold of new customers is to “work 
easy.” By that I mean, don't force 
the pace. Don't try to compel a re- 
tailer to buy your goods on the very 
first call, especially if he is inclined 
to say “No.” Be willing to call again 
and again and yet again rather than 
tackle a man who is in the wrong 
mood or who may naturally be a very 
hesitating and cautious person. Nev- 
er urge and argue & prospect to such 
an extent that he deliberately and 
definitely says "No." Often when I 
have discovered that a man is just 
about to answer negatively I have 
been rude enough to interrupt him 
and go on saying something which 
hasn't allowed him to finish what he 
was going to say. And often when 
a man has said “No,” I have taken no 
notice, but simply ignored it, and 
continued as if his mind was still 
open to the subject. 


It is by far better, however, to 
ward off & man's considered and de- 
liberate decision, "I made up my 
mind not to buy.” If it does come, 
however, even then do not regard it 
as final or binding for the future. 
Say, “Oh, well, perhaps later on you 
may be interested. I'll call and see 
you perhaps the next time I am 
around." Say anything to keep his 
mind open until he has closed it in 
your favor. Indomitable optimism is 
indispensable for your work, and 
everybody can increase his stock of it 
by practicing it. 

Once, after about the third fre- 
quent call on a man I particularly 
wanted to sell to, the other day he 
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said quite firmly, “I have decided not 
to take up your goods.” 

“Oh, very well,” said I, “very like- 
ly when your atock is a little lower 
you will be more interested,” and as 
I walked away I laughed at the easy 
way which I nullified his own words 
as Boon as they were spoken. 


“No,” 
Think that. Keep on thinking it, and 
let him feel it, until he also comes to 
think it as well as feel it. 

You must humor every man and 
play up to his every whim. Again I 
say don’t argue. It ia fatal to argue. 
Just as you would not argue with 
your wife if you are a married man— 
don’t argue with a prospective cus- 
tomer. Pretend to take his view, or 
at least be sympathetic with his ob- 
jections, and turn them around so 
that they become reasons why he 
Should stock and sell your products. 
Herein, of course, lies the very es- 
sence and heart of salesmanship, 
the art of persuasion, the creation of 
desire, the wooing and winning of the 
will It is a case of one personality 
against another. It is a field for ex- 
ercising one of the greatest gifts hu- 
manity possesses. One mind playing 
against another mind! One will con- 
tending with another will! Tact and 
sympathy, logic and facts, perception 
and persuasion, knowledge and elo- 
quence, all are required in the high 
calling of à commercial traveler. 

And pity the poor fellow who goes 
floundering on, thinking that a good 
suit of clothes and hard work are the 
only requirements for success. You 
have to deal with men's minds. You 
must, consciously, become a psychol- 
ogist, and know how to make men 
and women will and wish. You must, 
when you leave the unconverted, not 
forget him, but study him, his char- 
acteristics, his style of business, his 
tendencies, his likes and dislikes, and 
most of all, his probable line of re- 
sistance, and remember it well on 
your next journey. Keep a notebook 
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indexed under towns or districts, and 
enter therein points or facts or fig- 
ures which are particularly appli- 
cable to the man you have just left or 
to the men you have tackled through 
the day who have proved convincing 
and converting with others. 

You must learn the art of gently 
switching a man's mind away from a 
subject or a thought that is ugly and 
hateful to him and keep before him 
all the time the advantages and attrac- 
tiveness of your firm’s policy or your 
own proposals. 

“I like the way you put it,” has 
been said to me many times, and 
without being egotistical I would like 
to say that that constitutes the suc- 
cess I have achieved as a salesman— 
in knowing just how to put it accord- 
ing to the man before me. Sum him 
up; take his measure; study his 
idiosyncrasies, and then approach him 
without a single word to rub him the 
wrong way. 

Now for one or two anecdotes and 
illustrations. Nothing interests and 
helps a traveler, methinks, more than 
to hear the experience of his fellow- 
travelers. It shows just how it is 
done better than essay or lecture. 

“Tell us a story,” is the language 
of humanity, adult as well as adoles- 
cent. Well, here for the first is a 
case of hardness of heart and bitter- 
ness of mind, the like of which every 
traveler has to encounter at some 
time or another. 

A shopkeeper whom I regarded as 
"essential" had shown hitherto a 
strong determination not to buy. I 
knew he had resisted the efforts of 
my manager, my sales-manager, and 
many another salesman before me— 
so I was very eager to book his first 
order, and I did. This is how I did 
it. I called once, and he tried to get 
£100 out of my firm to use his show- 
case for a special display. Next time 
I got him warm on my business — as 
I thought — so warm that he said, 
“TIL come to your office with you and 
see your boss.” “Come on," said I, 
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and paid his fare. When I got him 
there into the very hot-bed of sales- 


,manship I was sure all would be well. 


Not so. All the time he was there he 
tried to sell us one of his patent elec- 
trie clocks. He was a salesman, a 
smarter one than I. He took the 
game in his own hands, and bowled 
us both over, both the sales-manager 
and myself, at our own game. Nat- 
urally I felt very abashed, though my 
manager said, “Don’t bother about 
him. You'll never get him to buy." 
But I did. Just one, or it may be two 
visits after that, I hammered away 
at him with some irresistible facts, 
ignoring the reason why “he would 
never buy,” putting it in a way which 
I knew most appealed to him (know- 
ing his nationality). Having talked 
with his son and his bookkeeper, and 
got their support, I appealed to them 
at the right moment, and at last 
booked his order with the promise of 
a bigger one next time. 

Another case was of an “essential” 
dealer, who again and again objected 
to pay any more if he bought a dozen 
than the biggest firm who bought a 
gross, not an easy objection to over- 
come. I did it with him as with many 
similar objectors, having thought out 
beforehand (or rather experienced 
out) the best answer to this, and ev- 
ery possible objection. I showed him 
the firmness and the fixity of our 
schedule of prices—open to one and 
all alike; that he could not make 
equal profit on all lines of goods, and 
that whatever profit he made on 
mine, being a distinctive and well-ad- 
vertised article, was sure to bring 
some extra business, possibly a lot. 
By keeping to that aspect of the sub- 
ject, he ultimately became a frequent 
three-dozen buyer. 

Scores of other examples like the 
above could be quoted to show the im- 
portance of forgetting whatever is 
displeasing to your customer arid 
dwelling only on what you can dis- 
cover interests and attracts your 
man. And if you can’t interest him 
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in your goods, or in anything about 
them, then play your personality for 


all it is worth, and with patience and, 


persistence interest yourself in his 
interests, his business, and his hob- 
bies. Everything and everybody re- 
lating to the dealer you want to sell 
your produce to should be studied and 


consulted and enlisted on behalf of 
your crusade. “He can who thinks 
he can." If you think you can do it, 
and keep on thinking you can do it, 
you will do it up to ninety-nine per 
cent. 

That is how I won my prize, and 
that is how you can win. 


The Bird in the Bush 


You've heard that old proverb which claims that “a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” That may be true in 
some cases; but not with reference to your future and 
achievements. 

Go after that fellow in the bush. — He's more to be desired 
than the one you have in your hand. Don’t be satisfied with 
what you have already attained. Keep on climbing. 

Some people forget that there is a next step. They are 
satisfied to do the same thing over and over, and to do it as 
well to-day as they did last week. The thought of progress 
is foreign to their minds. 

It is not enough to do the same thing over and over. 
You should do it better. It is not enough to merely fill up 
your time. It is not enough to do as well as you did, or as 
well as your father did before you. Your work should show 
improvement. 

Few people are idlers, in the strict sense of the word. 
The important thing is not to keep busy, but to do work that 
counts, that can all be applied to a definite end, and that is 
of sufficient importance to deserve the calling out of your 
ambition. 

When you have taken one step, begin to think about the 
next one. Let every little success spur you on to attempt 
something more difficult, 
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Salesmanship —Is it a Profession? 


By E. ELMO MARTIN, of The Sheldon School 


None but a strong affirmative can be the answer to the 


question propounded by Mr. Martin by any one at all 
familiar with the principles and practice of salesmanship 


ALESMANSHIP, the power to 
persuade people to purchase 
your product at a profit,—is it a 

profession? As a profession is a 
science practiced, we must first de- 
termine whether or not we have a 
science of salesmanship. This then 
is the first real question, for if we 
have a science of salesmanship, and 
salesmen have come to know and 
practice that science, they are pro- 
fessional salesmen, and it follows that 
salesmanship is a profession. 

The science of salesmanship, and 
such does exist, is organized knowl- 
edge, classified common sense, and 
tested truth about the development of 
the power to persuade people to pur- 
chase your product at a profit. From 
observation and study of the experi- 
ence of thousands upon thousands of 
successful and unsuccessful salesmen, 
it has been found that success is a mat- 
ter of conscious or unconscious obedi- 
ence to natural law. The laws that 
are common in the field of salesman- 
ship as discerned and classified read- 
ily fall under four heads—the four 
universal factors around which all 
the laws of salesmanship can be 
grouped, namely: (1) man himself 
—the salesman; (2) the goods or 
service — the proposition ; 
other fellow—the customer; (4) the 
sale—the mental agreement. Every- 
thing that has ever happened, or ever 
can happen about salesmanship can 
be bracketed opposite one of these 
four heads. 

The first and most important fac- 
tor is the salesman, the man who ne- 
gotiates with the transaction. When 
he comes to know himself in body and 
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mind, and how to function success- 
fully with both, he is well on the road 
to become a professional salesman. 

With regard to the second factor, 
the goods or service regarding which 
negotiation is held, great stress is to- 
day placed on the importance of know- 
ing the goods, yet few salesmen have 
turned the searchlight of scientific 
analysis upon their product. This 
done, the salesman speaks fewer 
words and conveys more points, and 
it is points not words that carry 
conviction. 

As to the third factor, the other 
fellow, it goes without saying the 
best judge of human nature, other 
things being equal, achieves most in 
the field of salesmanship. While no 
two customers are exactly alike, yet 
science has revealed the fact that, 
just as ten digits represent all com- 
binations of numbers, and just as 
there are eight notes in the musical 
scale, so do all people fall into seven 
classes as to temperament. In the de- 
gree that the salesman understands 
these seven temperaments and their 
accompanying characteristics, to that 
degree is he able to play upon the 
harp of a thousand strings—the hu- 
man soul — and bring about mental 
agreement. A science of character 
analysis exists to-day, opinions and 
prejudices to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The fourth factor, psychology, — 
the science of mentality,—is no long- 
er that intangible, uncertain some- 
thing that cannot be understood. The 
laws of mind are as definite in their 
operation as the law of gravitation. 
Favorable attention properly secured 
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and sustained ripens into interest as 
surely as the night follows the day; 
interest properly augmented changes 
to desire; and desire intensified is 
followed by decision and action, and 
the sale is made. 

It is comparatively easy to perform 
any given task when one knows the 
"how" of doing it. Just as we have 
amateur and professional ball play- 
ers, 30 have we amateur and profes- 
sional salesmen. Until the existing 
knowledge of common law was orga- 
nized by Blackstone, any old pettifog- 
ger could practice law. Until medi- 
cine was put on a scientific basis, the 
medical quack was one of the dangers 
of the times. To-day we do not allow 
any would-be or may-be doctor to 
practice on our families, and the day 
is close at hand when we will not per- 
mit any old salesman to jockey with 


our most valuable of assets — the 
trade, 

Even to-day many a good business 
man questions the existence of the 
science of salesmanship and would 
ridicule the idea of salesmanship be- 
ing a profession. He prefers to con- 
tinue to pay out his good money for 
the so-called experienced, yet in re- 
ality hit-or-miss, cut-and-try type of 
born salesmen, 

Salesmanship is a matter of law, 
and not a matter of luck. Its laws, 
discovered and classified, furnish the 
basis of a science, the practice of 
which is a profession. 

The salesman who knows himself, 
knows his goods, knows his customer, 
and applies that knowledge by con- 
sciously obeying natural law in sell- 
ing, is a professional salesman, and 
salsemanship as practiced by such 
men becomes a profession. 


Love your work for work's sake, and not for any pecuni- 


directly yours. 


things you are ignorant of. 


ary gain or personal achievement. H 
Shoulder your share of responsibility, even if it is not 1 


To correct or point to the responsible party an error 
which may escape the other's notice. 
To remember the firm's business is your business, 
| whether it is directly connected with your day's work or not. 
To be honest and fair to your fellow employees, even if 
| it is against your own interests, 
| To be consistent and lenient in your criticism of others. 
To remember that while you may criticise others who ij 
are not expert in the things you are, they may be expert in 


To help the other fellow at the right time, do not wait to 
be asked, if it’s only to open a door when his arms are full. 


—GEORGE E. GIRLING 
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Racine Described and Illustrated 


By WILLIAM T. GOFFE, Associate Editor of The Business Philosopher 


Readers of THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER know that its aim is educa- 
tive; that entertainment is not its special function, although to many the 
views of the editor in regard to true education are so very interesting as to 
become entertaining in a high degree. Mr. Sheldon defines the term “edu- 
cation” as a “leading-out process," accomplished through the gaining of 
knowledge and its personal application. This aim legitimately includes 
giving publicity to matters commercial, which hold a general public inter- 
eat, as well as a special interest for those who study business deeply and ri 
practice it as a profession. It is conceivable that while new readers may 
be attracted by a review of a given city and its commerce, though neces- 
sarily restricted, it may prove valuable to both those who serve and those 
who are served, This is the object sought, anyway: Confidence and Satts- 
faction to all concerned. By choice this involves lessons of thrift, industry, 
courage, and ambition, together with that great sub-stratum of all perma- 
nency, honesty. 1t is expected that a compilation of facts touching Racine 
and some of tts industries and commercial achievements, as well as its 
educational, social, and religious life, will be presented from an angle that 
shall produce an elevating influence upon readers of The Philosopher, 
whether they be at the Antipodes, in South Africa, India, the United King- 
dom, Canada, or the United States. The apparent aim of so-called. “write- 
ups,” have often seemed to lean markedly to compliment. The community 
serving as the subject of such work has been appealed to from that side of 
human nature generally supposed to be most vulnerable to flattery. Large 
space is usually devoted to illustration regardless of finess as a unique 
presentation — public and semi-publíc buildings and business houses, not 
always tightly; more or leas enhanced views of parks, avenues, and har- 
dors; as well as idealized outlines of manufacturing plante, etc. Perhaps 
this has had its effect for good. upon communities needing the implied prod 
or criticism to urge them on to improvement. However, that plan served 
its day and the public tired of it, and interest waned in that "writeup" 
which fawned and flattered, and even misinterpreted for the sake of what 
the publishers hoped would bring them immediate gain. The reader will 
apprehend without further remark that the style referred to will not be 
taken as a guide in this necessarily limited review of Racine's products 
and trade records. While every city possesses features thet are unique in 
themselves, and Racine is no exception, this work will be illustrated in the 
main by views of goods "Made-n-Racine" and sold everywhere in the civi- 
Used world —and some not so much advertised. 


ACINE is essentially a manu- 
facturing city. 

Its growth and development 
within & generation, and a little more, 
vindicates the judgment of Captain 
Gilbert Knapp, its founder, who in 
1884 decided to plat a town on the 
Root River. He wrote to friends in 
the east, in the year 1835, that he be- 
lieved the location was ideal for the 
establishment and upbuilding of a 
manufacturing city; and its first 
business institution of any sort, a saw 
mill, proved proportionately as great 
a success as have the city's later 
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and greater manufacturing concerns. 

The growth of Racine has been 
steady, continuous, and substantial, 
throughout the eighty years of its ex- 
istence. Its population to-day exceeds 
somewhat the 50,000 mark, and be- 
cause of the remarkable growth of its 
factories, and the annexation of much 
contiguous territory, this figure will 
probably be increased to 60,000 or 
more by the date of the next federal 
census, 

Racine is situated upon a point of 
land extending about four miles out 
into Lake Michigan. The Root River, 
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flowing from the west, empties into 
the lake at about the center of the 
city, north and south. The river sup- 
plies good docking facilities, navi- 
gable, as it is, for about a mile. The 
outer harbor is partialy completed. 
The final work will be done upon 
it within the next ensuing couple of 
years, when another breakwater, half 
a mile long, 
will be built 
south of the 
river mouth. 

Twolines of 
lake freight 
and passenger 
boats supply 
a daily serv- 
ice from Ra- 
cine, and thus 
are cheap 
transporta- 
tion rates 
guaranteed to 
the east, 
north, and 
south. The 
Chicago and 
Northwestern 
railway, and 
the Chicago, 
Milwaukee 
and St. Paul 
railway, have 
almost hourly 
fast train ser- 
vice to Mil- 
waukee and 
Chicago. The 
city also en- 
joys the ad- 
vantage of the near-by railroad termi- 
nal and belt-line facilities of Chicago, 
to as great an extent almost as 
though it were located within the 
city limits of Chicago, instead of 
sixty miles away. 

There are also two electric lines en- 
tering the city; one running from 
Milwaukee to Chicago, and the other 
from Milwaukee to Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, a sister city of some 28,000 
population, and fine commerce. In 
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addition the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railway operates a line run- 
ning west from Racine to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Although blessed as Racine is with 
a delightful climate, and unusually 
favorable conditions for a great com- 
mercial development, the city’s growth 
and increase in prosperity up to the 
present, it is 
safe to haz- 
ard, is due 
more to the 
character of 
its inhabi- 
tants than 
even to the 
natural condi- 
tions, which 
it is conceded 
are excep- 
tionally fine 
and advan- 
tageous. Of 
the 12,509 
foreign - born 
citizens of 
Racine, quot- 
ing the latest 
census fig- 
ures, four 
fifths came to 
America from 
northern Eu- 
rope. These 
were for the 
most part 
skilled me- 
chanics, who 
came to Ra- 
cine to engage 
in the service of one or another of the 
great factories of the city. Scores of 
these citizens have made valuable dis- 
coveries and inventions in the field of 
mechanics, and have opened factories 
of their own, thus contributing to 
the importance of the “Belle City,” 
by adding to the many factories and 
constructive interests that make her 
name very familiar and much ad- 
mired in all parts of the country. 
These interests cover a wide range 
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indeed, but the more important in- 
clude farm machinery, road-making 
machinery, automobiles and acces- 
sories, wagons, engines and engine 
parts, furniture, and steel work. This 
is also the home of the world-famed 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, and the citi- 
zens are a unit in prideful appreci- 
ation of it. 


as a progressive scholarly institution. 

There are fifty-four active churches 
in Racine, which is but to be expect- 
ed of a city with a population of the 
character of this one. The Lutheran 
denomination predominates, with 
fourteen churches and parishes. Next 
in number is Methodist, with eight 
churches; then Roman Catholic, 


COUNTRY CLUB 


Workmen in these industries are 
paid very good wages—in some cases 
it may be said to be high—and for 
this reason the working population 
of Racine is, on the whole, very 
prosperous and contented. A very 
large percentage indeed, of Racine’s 
citizenship, is composed of home 
owners, and thus it is that such con- 
ditions as industrial strikes are scarce 
indeed. 

Educationally Racine is well up to 
the front rank. Besides one high 
school, another is shortly to be erect- 
ed, and there are fourteen public 
grade schools. In addition to these 
eity schools there are a dozen or 
more parochial schools and several 
private schools. There are two col- 
leges also: one, Racine College, is 
noted all over the country as a pre- 
paratory and military school for 
boys. The other, Luther College, is 
also gaining a well deserved fame 
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seven; five Episcopal, three Presby- 
terian, two Congregational, and the 
others are small congregations of 
various sects. The inevitable public 
library is here, one to admire indeed, 
with its branches, There are six beau- 
tiful parks; two very well equipped 
hospitals; a fine government building 
with two branches in the postal divi- 
sion; a fine water system; thirty 
miles and more of paved streets; good 
theaters; a municipal bathing beach; 
a noted Country Club; three fine daily 
papers; an agricultural journal of 
state-wide fame; and numerous oth- 
er advantages for one seeking a new 
home in a central state and in a 
community west of Lake Michigan. 
Racine merchants and manufac- 
turers have been so occupied with the 
work of establishment, that definite 
and hearty efforts to boost the city's 
interests through commercial organi- 
zation of the citizens, do not date 
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much over four or five years back. 
The Retail Merchants’ Association 
has recently devoted some effort to 
devising ways and means of attract- 
ing more rural and county trade to 
Racine, and in line with this policy 
two very successful ventures were 
staged this past year. In September 
300 members of the association made 
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Day" than it was & business venture. 

The Commercial Club, consisting 
of five hundred of the leading com- 
mercial and professional men of the 
city, has gone about its business of ad- 
vancing the interests of Racine in a 
systematic way and on a large scale. 
Secretary Walter H. Reed deserves 
personally very great credit for the 


BAST PARK 


a tour of the county in automobiles, 
preaching the gospel of “Trade at 
home; and what you cannot find at 
home, buy in Racine.” This round- 
up trip, with its various social fea- 
tures, did much to make new connec- 
tions and to cement old friendships 
between country and city people. 
Then shortly afterward, in Novem- 
ber, when a “County Day” was held 
in Racine, several thousand people 
from the surrounding country came 
inte the city to repay the visit of the 
city “Boosters.” This in spite of the 
fact that no special railroad rates 
were provided. The affair was more 
in the nature of a “Goodfellowship 
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work done by the Commercial Club as 
awhole. A particular mention is made 
of the big “Made in Racine” exposi- 
tion staged last summer, which aston- 
ished the whole Northwest by the dis- 
play it made of Racine-made goods. A 
broad presentment of the output of 
the two hundred and fifty factories 
was gathered and shown in the new 
million-dollar factory building of the 
Case Threshing Machine Company. 
The club is now planning for the 
opening of a public market in Ra- 
eine; besides which, and other im- 
portant movements, a very extensive 
campaign of advertising has been en- 
tered upon. 
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J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO. 
ICTION without a hero, or his- 
tory without a "red-letter" chap- 
ter, would be neither; and so a 

publication dealing with Racine with- 
out a careful study of the J. I. Case 


aided more perhaps than any other 
single influence, in the growth of Ra- 
cine, until it stands in the very front 
rank as a manufacturing center, 
Entering the city from any di- 
rection, one’s vision is assailed by 


HOME OFFICE OF THE CABE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


Most palatial office bome in the Northwest, 


It might be taken for a public library 


or an art building. 


Threshing Machine Co. wouldn’t be at 
all complete, and would merit little at- 
tention. Indeed, the very growth of 
Racine, Wisconsin, as a munici- 
pality is almost contemporary 
with the development of the 
great Case Corporation. 

Away back at the dawn 
of the Belle City’s life, 
when only the restless 
waters of Lake Mich- 
igan could be de- 
pended on to carry pio- 
neer settlers to Wis- 
consin’s broad lands, J. I. 
Case, the founder of the 
institution of which we 
write, came here and plant- 
ed the seed that sprouting 
and growing and developing 
resulted in the colos- 
Machine Com 


is to-day and which 
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F. K. BULL 
gal industrial giant it President of the J. L Case Threshing 


ny, Racine's largest 
manufacturing Institution. 


some interesting evidence of the ac- 
tivities of this great corporation. The 
magnificent new 


south works is 
the very first thing one sees 
when coming from the south 
by either railroad, interur- 

ban ears, or pike, while 
approach to the city by 

boat gives one to under- 

stand how completely 

the company’s activi- 

ties cover the ground 

by a fine view of the 

main plant of the Case 
Company, inthe very cen- 

ter of Racine’s industries. 

When you visit Racine 

and miss getting acquaint- 

ed with the Case Company 
you're classed with those who 
go to New York and 
do not see Broadway, 
or to Chicago, without 
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seeing State Street. The company’s 
buildings cover sixty-five acres, and 
it is said that the floor space over 
which employees walk every day, to- 
tals 2,848,000 square feet. 

Few institutions can boast of such 
a palatial and conveniently arranged 
office building as this company has, 
and unless you were advised of the 


CASE 25-H. P. GAS TRACTOR 
Polling Case automatic lift tractor gang plow, which shows the progresslveness 
of the Case Institution aud Its product, 


fact, you would probably take it to be 
anything but what it is, the center of 
all these powerful industries, and the 
heart that pumps the Case business 
out through arteries which lead_to 
every corner of civilization. The 
illustration on page 405, which shows 
the Case home office, serves better 
perhaps than any other to demon- 
strate the progressive standards of 
this municipality. Were it grouped 
with views of a series of the great 
library buildings of this or any other 
country, or with the classical build- 
ings of the universities, one would 
think it in a place entirely fitting to 
its ornate beauty. Indeed, while the 
magnitude of the Case plants and 
buildings is external largely, their 
description must not be allowed to take 
the place of the consideration of the 
internal workings —their products. 
The company’s present output includes 
a host of important articles. And it is 
said the cash outlay for catalogues and 
other descriptive printing sent to the 
millions of patrons who swear by the 
Case name and product, would alone 
be sufficient to pay all the expenses 
of several of the smaller plants en- 
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gaged in the production of some one 
of the single articles included in_the 
Case catalogues. The principal Case 
products might be classed as follows: 
threshing machinery, gas and steam 
tractors, tractor gang plows, corn ma- 
chinery, road-building machinery, and 
automobiles. It isa pleasure for THE 
PHILOSOPHER to make reference to 
the “Human 
Plant" in the 
Case organiza- 
tion. It was 
through the 
Case Com- 
pany's sales 
organization 
that the Belle 
City's: name 
and fame got 
its first great 
impulse; and 
that same sales 
force keeps the city's name to the 
fore on its electric display boards in 
Russia, and other European coun- 
tries, South America, Australia, Mex- 
ico, and many other quarters of the 
world. 

For seventy years the Case official 
family has included blood inherited 
from the founders of the company; 
and its history demonstrates that not 
once has the stern policy of pro- 
gressiveness failed to be impressed 
upon every venture in which the con- 
cern became interested. 

Whenever new machinery has been 
invented, this firm was first to use 
and apply it. Advance, Advance, Ad- 
vance! has ever been the watchword 
of the founders of the Case family. 
And to-day the Case Company can 
honestly boast of the most modern of 
plants of its class of manufacture, 
just as it can truly be said of F. K. 
Bull (son of Stephen Bull, one of the 
original officers), Richard T. Robin- 
son, F. Lee Norton, and Warren J. 
Davis, the present heads of the great 
concern, that they are amongst the 
genuinely progressive and hardhead- 
ed business men of America, 
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JOE TINKER AND FRANK CHANCE 
The two highest salaried ball players in America, at the wheels of Cane cars, 
products of the Case Auto factory. 


THE WILDWOOD, WASHINGTON PARK 
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More of Racine's Nationally Known Institutions 


HORLICK'8 MALTED MILK 

The achievements of a nation, a 
business concern, or an individual 
are always interesting from a human 
interest standpoint, and the history 
of Horlick's Malted Milk Company 
from the time this company placed 
their first food product upon the 
market, over a third of a century 
ago, to the present is particularly 
interesting. 

Many old-time druggists will recall 
Horlick’s Food. For a time this pro- 
duct en- 
joyed a 
large sale, 
but Mr, 
Wm. Hor- 
lick, rea- 
lizing the 
great dis- 
advantage 
of all 


foods for infants that required the ad- 
dition.of fresh milk to complete them, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
fresh milk and keeping it so, experi- 
mented for years with the view of per- 
fecting & pure food product containing 
a proper proportion of pure, rich milk 
— a food that would be complete in 
itself, that would keep indefinitely in 
any climate, that would be free from 
all the dangers arising from the use 
of milk that is impure, adulterated, 
laden with disease germs, etc., and to 
have this food absolutely safe, very 
nourishing, easily digested by the 
most delicate infant or invalid, and 
at the same time contain all the ele- 
ments of nutrition necessary to sus- 
tain life. 

Mr. Horlick met with many dis- 
appointments in his researches and 
experiments. He was advised by 
leading chemists to abandon the idea, 


RESIDENCE OF ALBXANDER J. HORLICK 
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as it was both a chemical and me- 
chanical impossibility to perfect it. 
Yet he persisted, regardless of loss 
of time and heavy expense, and his 
efforts were finally ciowned with 


an organization of practically un- 
limited resources, and a Scotch con- 
science. Back in 1834, Henry Mitch- 
ell, once of Edinburgh, opened his 
small shop in that little pert on Lake 


PLANT OF THE HORLICK COMPANY 


success in the discovery of Horlick's 
Malted Milk. 

From its inception, this product 
took first rank of all prepared foods. 
The medical profession at once rec- 
ognized its many advantages and 
prescribed it largely, making it their 
first choice where a safe, delicate, and 
nourishing diet was the desideratum. 

“Horlick’s” original and only gen- 
uine Malted Milk now enjoys by far 
the largest demand of all prepared 
food products, being well and favor- 
ably known all over the civilized 
world. 

Mr. Horlick is ably assisted by his 
two sons, Alexander J., vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation, who served 
two terms as mayor of Racine, and 
declined a third nomination, owing 
to pressure of business, and William 
Il, secretary and assistant manager, 
whois in charge of the manufacturing 
department of this mammoth plant. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR COMPANY 
HE Mitchell Motor Car has 
been made one of the better 
cars, by three things — skilled 

application of technical knowledge, 
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Michigan known as Fort Dearborn, 
now Chicago. This little Fort Dear- 
born wagon shop was the beginning 


Binp's-pYE Viaw or MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR Co. 


of the modern Mitchell organization 


of to-day, built with a steady, substan- 
tial growth on Henry 'hell's qual- 
ity idea a 
Richard 
Mansfield 
used to say 
that an idea 
was as real < 
as a bullet. - — 
“I ean see 


Fiant Factory 
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it,” he says, “go smashing across 
the foot-lights and into the minds 
of my audience.” Quality ideas 
have a lifting power to raise a 
product above the commonplace, the 
“good enough,” and mediocre. 

This small enterprise flourished, 
grew larger, and then larger, with 
steady, healthful growth under con- 

ae servative 
business 
< methods. 

Ft. Dear- 


icy of sterling strength, unswerving 
in its purpose, and even to-day you 
may go through the Northwestern 
country, as well as all parts of the 
United States, and you will find the 
name “Mitchell” carries with it a 
prestige that is golden. The idea 
of fair dealing and keeping faith 
was a religion in those early days. 
It was a golden rule of business, and 
during the eighty years that have 
since elapsed, the potency of the in- 
spiration of the founder of the Mitch- 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CAB 


born became Chicago, and Henry 
Mitchell’s shop became an organiza- 
tion with Henry Mitchell’s Scotch 
conscience and quality ideas pervad- 
ing it. 

The removal of the plant from 
Chicago to Kenosha, and then to Ra- 
cine, were mere incidents. The orga- 
nization remained the same and be- 
gan to produce good men as well as 
good wagons. And so the name 
Mitchell grew more and more to enjoy 
the respect of the men who settled 
the great western country. Indeed, 
there wasn’t a farmer in the whole 
Northwest who wouldn’t swear by 
the Mitchell quality, and the organi- 
zation back of it. 

Such were the beginnings of the 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, and 
in all the years that have followed 
there has been no departure from 
the original policy and character of 
service to patrons. It has been a pol- 
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ell-Lewis Motor Company has been 
evident in the true success and broad- 
ened scope of this institution. 

Then came the day of the automo- 
bile, and the organization was ready 
—an organization with the established 
prestige of keeping faith with the 
people, having big facilities for pur- 
chasing, with big plants for manu- 
facturing, and with the single busi- 
ness idea of producing the “better” 
automobile, as Henry Mitchell had 
aimed to build better wagons in his 
Fort Dearborn shop. Ancient his- 
tory, merely? No! Living policies 
of to-day! 

Marshall Field in his little begin- 
nings believed in keeping faith with 
the public. Likewise did John Wan- 
amaker. To-day the Marshall Field 
and John Wanamaker organiza- 
tions perpetuate the characters of 
their founders. The man who creates 
an organization, multiplies himself. 
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His organization becomes his second 
self, reflects his ideals, his personal- 
ity and character, all of which may 
survive him. This is why the Scotch 
conscience of Henry Mitchell, wagon 
builder of Fort Dearborn, dictates 
the standard of workmanship and 
materials which go into the Mitchell 
automobile. 

The name Mitchell certifies qual- 
ity, and means the better made auto- 
mobile. .In its primary principles 
and essential construction, the motor 
car of to-day is accepted as standard- 
ized. Details of equipment differ, but 
these, in a great measure, are differ- 


great industry, and to abandon that at- 
titude, it is realized, would beto throw 
away a most valued treasure — the 
Mitchell prestige — which means 
more to the company, in the way of 
continued business success, and to its 
customers in the assurance of satis- 
faction, than any other element in the 
firm’s business dealings. 

This is what has come of the Henry 
Mitchell idea of "better" quality; 
and of eighty years of faithful ser- 
vice to the buying public—the Mitch- 
ell car—a maximum motor-car value 
—and more so because, outside of 
anything in the specifications, it is 
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ences of taste. The really big differ- 
ence in automobiles is not how they 
are made, but how well they are made. 

The facilities and resources of the 
Mitchell organization bring to the 
construction of the Mitchell car the 
most authoritative engineering skill, 
together with the most accurate of 
modern machinery. Every process 
of manufacturing every part is con- 
ducted under a really masterly inspec- 
tion system, guaranteeing the per- 
fection of every detail. 

The plants of this company have a 
floor space of twenty-three hundred 
thousand square feet. It occupies sev- 
enty-five acres for its works. A sense 
of intimate personal friendship for its 
patrons pervades the whole of this 
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built to the standards of the Scotch 
conscience, The company’s address, 
is The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS 

NE of the well-known trade 

marks which spread the name 

of Racine all over the United 
States is the famous “Plow in Hand” 
of the J. I. Case Plow Works. The 
“Plow in Hand Line" is known to 
farmers in every corner of the coun- 
try where there is any tilling of the 
soil. It includes walking plows, sulky 
and gang plows, power lift engine 
gang plows, cultivators, harrows, 
planters, listers, transplanters, stalk 
cutters,—of many styles, each adapted 
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to soil conditions, and the preferences 
of the farmers in certain sections. 

The J. I. Case Plow Works has al- 
ways built its machines to suit the 
needs of the farmer under the condi- 
tions under which he must do his 
work, instead of first building a ma- 
chine and then trying to induce the 
farmer to change his work to fit it. 

An Experimental Department is 
always at work there studying the 
needs of the farmers in different parts 
of the country, investigating soil 
conditions, and securing other infor- 
mation which will enable the com- 
pany more intelligently to meet the 
needs of the farmer. 

The business was established by J. 
I. Case in 1876, and since his death 
has been carried on by his heirs. The 
company has branches and distribut- 
ing houses in Kansas City; Omaha; 
St. Louis; Dallas; Minneapolis; Bal- 
timore; Indianapolis; Denver; Aber- 
deen, S. D.; Abilene, Texas; Ama- 
rillo, Texas; Billings, Mont.; Boise, 
Idaho; Burlington, Iowa; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Columbus, Ohio; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Elmira, N. Y.; Great 
Falls, Mont.; Greenville, N. C.; Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Owensboro, Ky.; 
Peoria, Ill; Phoenix, Ariz.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Raleigh, N. C.; San An- 
tonio, Texas; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Toledo, Ohio. 

The J. I. Case New Foot Lift Sulky 
Plow is known everywhere as "The 
plow a man can pull," because it has 
been pulled by a man, turning a fur- 
row of full width and depth at many 
demonstrations in all parts of the 
country. The demonstration is such 
a convincing proof of light draft that 
no words are necessary. The farm- 
ers see for themselves, and it is well 
known that a farmer can see a thing 
as quickly as anybody. 

The J. I. Case Plow Works is sales 
agent for the Wallis Fuel Save Trac- 
tor, manufactured in Cleveland, Ohio, 
by the Wallis Tractor Company, of 
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which H. M. Wallis, president of the 
J. I. Case Plow Works, is president. 
The Wallis Fuel Save Tractor pos- 
seases all the best features of tractors 
previously built, and in addition em 
bodies several very important im- 
provements not found on any other 
tractor. Its light weight enables it 
to do its work on soft or newly plowed 
ground, and there is no power wasted 
jin propelling many thousands of 
pounds of unnecessary weight around 
the field. 

The tractor is mounted front and 
rear on spiral springs, which protect 
the motor and transmission from 
shocks and jars. All gears, except 
the master gear, run in oil baths, in 
dust-proof cases, 


THE CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
ROMINENT in this city of 
many manufacturing enterprises, 
the Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 

of Racine, deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. The history of the com- 
pany is a story of perseverance and 
stick-to-it-ive-ness, A dozen con- 
cerns have tried the art it so success- 
fully follows, but somehow have been 
unable to give the public that value 
so much demanded. Naturally one 
comes to the conclusion that this 
company must have given, and does 
continue to give, good values for the 
money, in quality of goods and ser- 
vice, which means “profit and satis- 
faction” to the buyer and user. Thus 
again is the wise business maxim 
verified, that “He profits most who 
serves best.” 

From a meager beginning in 1886, 
employing less than a half dozen 
people, this concern has grown to the 
proportions of an annual trade of 
more than a million dollars, and an 
employ of over 200 people in the 
manufacture of its unique product. 
The goods manufactured are many 
and varied. From dainty silken 
beach caps and tiny flowered wash- 
cloth pockets for milady’s traveling 
bag, they range to heavy rubber coats 
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and aprons such as icemen use. 
There are also modish English slip- 
ons in wide variety of styles and 
cloths, from heavy jeans and drill 
for workingmen to clinging silks for 
the lady of leisure, and wools and 
cashmeres for men who take particu- 
lar pains with their dress. In addi- 
tion, there comes from this factory 
rainy-weather hats and capes, leg- 
gings, blankets, and rubberized cloths 
for the tailoring trade, for organ 
manufacturers, piano manufacturers, 
carriage and automobile makers, and 
even for those who ply the aéroplane 
calling. 

The end of the company's growth is 
nowhere in sight, improvement and 
growth being the constant order of 
things. Within the past year the de- 
mand for its automobile clothing and 
slip-ons called for the erection of a 
fine new factory 117 by 62 feet, four 
stories, which is entirely devoted to 
making the newer forms of water- 
protecting clothing. 

The company’s site is located out of 
the range of the crowded manufac- 
turing district, where abundance of 
pure air and sunlight is secured. 
tract of land contiguous to the fac- 
tories it controls is devoted to em- 
ployees' recreation periods. The 
welfare of the young women in its 
employ is looked after by the com- 
pany, accommodations being pro- 
vided which tend to lighten the day’s 
burden and relieve its monotony. A 
well furnished dining room is given 
over to the young women during the 
noon hour. A rest room also, fur- 
nished with piano and lounging 
chairs, in which has been installed a 
branch of the Racine city library, 
supplies means for enjoyment and 
social intercourse, making for har- 
mony during working hours. 

The area of styles of cloths and 
cuts of garments turned out by this 
company amazes one who has given 
no thought to the subject. More than 
200 different cloths are rubberized 
for the making of slip-ons alone. 
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These range from cantons and ailks 
to cashmeres and woolens, many of 
them of such high grade as to 
evade detection from the high-priced 
dress overcoats to be seen on city 
promenades. 

A careful and vigilant watch is 
kept on Dame Fashion, and with the 
appearance of a new cut in overcoat- 
ing, comes a corresponding new slip- 
on—if judgment dictates. 

The Chicago Rubber Clothing 
Company, of Racine, prides itself up- 
on the fact that it is the only orga- 
nization of its kind anywhere in the 
West, which rubberizes its own cloths. 
Native rubber is secured, compound- 
ed with various chemicals for the 
various uses to which the cloth is to 
be applied, calendered and vulcan- 
ized—all entirely within the walls of 
the factory. 

Aside from the factories and home 
offices at Racine, Wis., the company 
maintains offices in Chicago, in the 
North American Building, where the 
metropolitan affairs of the concern 
are cared for, and where out-of-town 
customers find it convenient to trans- 
act business with the firm. 

The output of this company never 
diminishes, but, on the contrary con- 
tinues to steadily increase as the 
years go round. The explanation is 
plain: that the goods made by the 
Chicago Rubber Clothing Company 
are reliable in the highest sense. The 
trade concedes this. 


THE WESTERN PRINTING AND LITHO- 
GRAPHING COMPANY 

URING the past half dozen 
years, there has grown up in 
Racine an enterprise in the 
printing and _ lithographing line, 
which ranks the largest and best 
equipped in the State of Wisconsin. 
Six years ago what is now the West- 
ern Printing & Lithographing Co., 
was the West Side Printing Co., oc- 
cupying a small basement under a 
jewelry store on State Street. Within 
these few years this concern has 
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grown from so small a beginning, un- 
til now it occupies all but one story 
of one of the largest and best con- 
structed buildings in Racine. It em- 
ploys a force of more than 100 skilled 
workmen and nearly all the year 
round runs both a day and night shift. 
In addition to the ordinary line of 
commercial work, catalogues, etc., 


HOME OF THE WESTERN PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


this firm produces the most difficult 
color work and book and magazine 
work, together with lithographing in 
colors. 

Service is and has been the poliey 
and watchword of this publishing 
house. When a manufacturer plans 
to publish a catalogue, for example, 
this firm will get his thought as he ex- 
presses it, and then proceed to submit 
dummies of several ideas and sugges- 
tions for his observation and choice, 
thus enabling him to see just how his 
job will appear when completed. 

Then the wording on the cover is 
secured, and if a running heading is 
desired on the inside pages, this 
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firm’s art department submits sketch- 
es, etc. So that in addition to the 
service of printing, the patron re- 
ceives the benefit of the aid of trained 
men in designing, and who make it 
their business to render each cata- 
logue they design more excellent 
and a better trade winner than its 
predecessors, 

The field of this concern is broader 
than Racine. Its service is demand- 
ed by many of the largest advertisers 
in Chicago, and its salesmen cover 
very much of northern Illinois and 
Indiana; all this besides & very sat- 
isfaetory mail-order business from 
New England to California. During 
& trip through the great pressrooms 
of this concern, the writer saw work 
being produced for the Case Co., Ra- 
cine; the Case Plow Works, Racine; 
Armour & Co., Chicago; Lord & 
Thomas Advertising Agency, Chi- 
eago; Swift & Co., Chicago; Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Chicago; and the 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind. Doubtless the fact that running 
expenses in a small city are smaller 
than in others, enables this and other 
institutions here to compete favor- 
ably with plants elsewhere, and thus 
outside firms find it to their advan- 
tage often, to patronize this firm. 

The officers of the company are 
E. H. Wadewitz, secretary and treas- 
urer and general manager; R. A. 
Spencer, the president, a practical 
printer, who acts as general superin- 
tendent of work; and C. H., VanVliet, 
vice-president and sales manager. 
These are all young men of constant- 
ly growing and increasing vigor of 
mind and body, and men of the sort 
to win and stay winning their pat- 
rons' confidence and esteem because 
of their alertness as well as their abil- 
ity as printers and publishers. 


THE HARVEY SPRING AND FORGING CO. 
HE Belle City Bolster Spring Co. 
of Racine was founded in 1889. 
In 1900 the name was changed to 
the Harvey Spring Co. While pre- 
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viously the work had been limited to 
assembling wagon bolster springs 
(see cut), the manufacture of vehicle 
springs was begun in that year. In 
1907 the Milwaukee Wagon Iron 
Works was taken over by the Harvey 
Spring Co. under the name of the 
Harvey Forging Co., and in 1918 the 
two were merged under the name of 
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keyboard, plate and all, moves down- 
ward, entering the oil bath eight sec- 
onds ‘after the plate has left the fur- 
nace. Simultaneously the keyboard on 
the opposite side of the machine re- 
leases its plate and rises from the oil. 
The man in the cut is taking a hard- 
ened plate from the machine. This 
plate will be placed in a low tempera- 


PLANT OF THE HARVEY SPRING AND FORGING COMPANY 


the Harvey Spring and Forging Co. 
The product of the spring depart- 
ment consists of automobile, carriage 
and wagon springs; that of the forg- 
ing department, wagon forgings and 
irons and ironed woods, singletrees, 
neck yokes, ete. 

The prosperity of the concern has 
been notable. Not the least of its 
achievements has been the develop- 
ment of the Harvey spring forming 
and tempering machine, patent pend- 
ing (see cut). The operation of this 
machine is as follows: A plate is 
taken from the furnace at the proper 
temperature. It is placed in the ma- 
chine as shown, and the machine is 
tripped. The movable keyboard ap- 
proaches the fixed keyboard, grip- 
ping the plate firmly throughout its 
entire length. Instantly the entire 
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ture furnace and drawn to give it the 
required toughness, 

The value of this machine lies in 
the increased output and the superi- 
ority of the product resulting from 
its use, and in the fact that its oper- 
ation is not dependent upon a skilled 
labor force. Springs should excel in 
three qualities,——appearance, ease of 
riding, and endurance. It is the last 
of these, endurance, that is vitally 
improved in the product of this 
machine. 


RACINE SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HE principle enunciated by Mr. 
Sheldon, that “he profits most 
who serves best," certainly works 

out in this shoe factory. The slogan 
of the business might well be “Good, 
always good,” and then have a mar- 
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gin to go upon. This is a stock com- 
pany. Mr. F. C. Goff, a man with 
thirty-five years' experience in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, is 


A Product 
of the 


Racine Shoe 
Manufacturing 
Company 


the general manager, Mr. Charles S. 
Davis is superintendent of manufac- 
ture, and his twenty years' experi- 
ence in the business is an additional! 
reason for the slogan, “Good, always 
good." 


Another 
Style That 
Is Famous 


i 
J 


All leathers used in this factory 
grade higher than those usually used 
in shoe factories. Between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred workers 
are employed the year round, who pro- 
duce an average output of seven hun- 
dred pairs of shoes every day in the 
year, These run in price from three 
dollars and a half to five dollars a 
pair, the specialty of the factory be- 
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ing a four-dollar shoe. The recently 
construeted plant, containing thirty- 
five thousand square feet of floor 
space, is evidence of this firm's pros- 
perity. It is provided with dining 
rooms, and rest rooms for the women 
employes. 

The Racine Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. ship shoes even into the Boston 
market regularly, competing success- 


Racine Shoe 
Manufacturing 
'ompan. 
seater” 


fully with eastern lines in eastern 
markets. One reason why this may 
be accomplished is the fact of the fac- 
tory’s nearness to the leather fac- 
tories, Milwaukee and Kenosha leath- 


Another 
Racine 
Shoe 


er production being carried on right 
next door, as it were. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show clearly the excellence of style 
and output of this firm. 
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GUILBERT & FUNSTON, ARCHITECTS 

O one has received greater bene- 

fit from press publicity than 

has the architect, and, in turn, 
the architectural profession. The 
publie is beginning to realize the im- 
portance of these principles as they 
are being worked out. In designing 
a building, private or public, com- 
mercial or educational, the thought 


U 


time of outlining the first idea, how- 
ever rough, until the work of the 
decorator and finisher is completed. 
The purpose of the structure, or, 
in other words, its usefulness, shall 
be expressed in its total impression, 
as well as in its detail, and only 


through both of these can we receive 
the satisfied, ethical sensation be- 
cause its beauty is, in the first place, 
in its structural parts, which makes 


AE 
Ñi ANE 
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A BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY GUILBERT & FUNSTON 


and work of the architect must be 
formed about the plan, windows, and 
openings. 

The architect’s work is to design a 
building in plan, not so that it will 
fit some portico or facade of some 
particular temple of old, but to so 
arrange the plan that it will serve 
the requirements, or purposes for 
which the building is intended. Then 
the structure for the building is 
constructive in ita concepts from the 
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each one express a certain function 
in the total organism. 

The importance of the construc- 
tion, the form and motive of the 
building, must force the architect to 
think and work in lines with the 
engineer. 

Through this firm’s organization 
an owner can have his roughest 
sketch, representing merely an idea, 
or just a mere description of his 
wants, developed into a most prac- 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE EXCELLENT WORK OF GUILBERT & FUNSTON 


tical design; the structure properly 
laid out, all the lighting, heating, 
ventilating, plumbing, and other ap- 
purtenances accurately and econom- 
ically arranged, and provided for, 
and everything completed in the very 
best practical manner. Much time 
and study have been given to the 
thorough and economical planning 
of various types of buildings, as well 
as to the materials used. 

The character of the work of this 
firm, its individuality and original- 
ity, can be seen in all of their many 
buildings. Maintaining a standard 
for logical treatment and incorpor- 


ating in their work throughout the 
basic principles of design, which is 
apparent, they have given to the city 
of Racine and the vicinity a large 
number of well designed structures, 
several examples of which are pub- 
lished in connection with this article. 
It is because they have accepted the 
problems that have been placed be- 
fore them in the true spirit and have 
so successfully mastered some diffi- 
cult situations that they have won for 
themselves the praise and admiration 
of those who have placed in their 
care the working out of projects un- 
usual and yet successfully mastered. 


A PLAIN CLASSIC STYLE DE: 
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RACINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HIS company's business is the 
manufacture of automobile 
bodies, of the pleasure car 

variety, for the trade. The company 
is capitalized at eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and at the present time 
is doing an annual business of two 
million dollars. Both open and closed 


RELIANCE AUTOMATIC LIGHT CO. 
HIS concern manufactures auto- 
matic time switches. All types 
run a full week on one winding, 

and turn electric circuits both on and 
off. The clock mechanism is inclosed in 
an iron case ten in. square and five in. 
deep, has black weatherproof enamel 
finish, and weighs about 20 pounds. 


LUTHER COLLEGE 


bodies of autos are produced here. 
such as limousines, sedans, and 


coupés. 


Between six and seven hundred 
men are employed. This is the sec- 
ond largest auto-body building con- 
cern in the United States. An electro 
of one of the bodies produced by this 
firm is shown herewith. 
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The closed face is especially con- 
venient for lighting companies who 
supply a flat-rate service to consum- 
ers, and who install apparatus upon 
their own poles. The company guar- 
antees every part and will replace 
any defective part within one year 
from date of purchase. With ordi- 
nary care, the switches made here 
will last from ten to twelve years. 

These switches are profitably em- 
ployed to control show-window light- 
ing, electric signs, show-case lighting, 
apartment-house hall lights, motors 
running at predetermined periods, 
isolated street lights, burglar alarms, 
and bill-board lighting, 
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This mechanism is said by users to 
be both "perfectly simple and simply 
perfect." This being the case, the 
company confidently claims its pro- 
duct to be “the best by every test." 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

IHE Gold Medal Camp Furniture 

Manufacturing Co. was incor- 

porated at Racine, Wisconsin, 
under the laws of Wisconsin, in 1892. 
At this time the corporation was do- 
ing only a limited business. A plan 
of advertising was started, however, 
both for the domestic and foreign 
trade, which has won for this com- 
iw pany a merited suc- 
cess, so that their pro- 
ducts are now shipped 
not only to every state 
in the Union but to al- 
most every country in 
the world, Their pro- 
ducts are shipped in 
car lots to New York every week for 
export, and from there distributed to 
the various countries. Therefore, the 
products of this firm are well known 
in foreign nations, not only among 
the military fraternities but among 
dealers as well. 

The product of this firm consists of 
folding camp furniture and complete 
camp outfits, including folding beds, 
cots, stools, and chairs in great va- 
riety, and camp equipments, includ- 
ing tents. These goods are the most 
compact folding goods on the market, 
hence the best for export purposes. 


The man- 


agement of 
@. M. PORCH CHAIR No. 36 


G. M. STOOL 


the firm 
seeks to 
manufacture 
superior 
goods in 
every line 
they manu- 
facture, 
They have 
absolutely 
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refused to cheapen their line in order 
to meet the competition of cheaper 
goods. This policy is evidently win- 
ning out as their business is increas- 
ing from year to year. 

At the close of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898 the United States 
War Department advertised for cots. 
They needed about seventy thousand. 
In response to this advertisement 
from the War Department there were 
some twenty or more samples of cots 
Shown, but the cot submitted by the 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. was the one selected, 
and orders were passed for sixty- 
seven thousand five hundred cots, 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP BED No. 1 


which were manufactured for the 
War Department during the winter 
of 1898 and 1899. Two years later, 
however, after these cots had been in 
use for this period and because they 
had given universal satisfaction in 
the new insular possessions of the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, and where 
the United States troops were sta- 
tioned in Cuba, the War Department 
adopted the Gold Medal cot as the 
standard army cot for the United 
States army. About the same time 
this same cot was adopted by the 
medical department of the army, and 
also by the Navy Department, and 
since this date all firms who would 
manufacture cots for the army must 
manufacture cots which conform to 
this standard. Not only has the Gold 
Medal cot been adopted by this de- 
partment, but their stools, chairs, and 
even their portable folding bathtubs 
are standards in the United States 
army. This speaks volumes for the 
product of this firm. 
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The goods manufactured by this 
company are in general use by camp- 
ers throughout the United States and 
are sold exclusively through their 
dealers and jobbers. 

A free catalogue is offered to all 
who wish it. 


HAMILTON-BEACH MFG. CO. 
OUR years ago the Hamilton- 
Beach Manufacturing Co. was 
organized to manufacture elec- 
trical specialties and 

labor - saving de- 

vices. The Cyclone 

Mixer was the first 
product of 
their factory. 

During the 
four years 
over fifty 
thousand of 
these popular 
mixers have 
been sold. 
Not only in 
every state 
$ inthe Union, 
but in al- 
most every 
civilized 
country Cy- 
clone Mixers are being used 
and are making good. 

Besides the Cyclone Mixer, 
the Hamilton-Beach Manufac- 
turing Co. manufacture “New- 
Life" vibrators (thousands of 
which are in daily use through- 
out the known world), the 
celebrated Cyclone hair dryer, 
the Cyclone shoe dryer, H-B 
portable electric grinder, the 
Cyclone fan, and a full and 
complete line of fractional 
horse-power motors ranging 
in size from 1/40 h. p. to 4 
h. 


AUTOMATIC EGG BEATER 


.p 

The Hamilton-Beach fac- 
tory is a model of modern 
equipment in charge of com- 
petent executives who are ex- 
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perts in their line. Only the best of 
material and workmanship is put in- 
to the H-B goods. AH goods are 
thoroughly tested, assuring a pro- 
duct as near perfection as up-to-date 
equipment and efficient management 
can produce. 


Quality and service has always 
been the slogan of the Hamilton- 
Beach Manufacturing Co. This ac- 
counts for the marvelous success and 
growth of this enterprising young 
industry. 


BEFFEL FURNITURE CO. 


NE of the oldest and best known 
furniture and undertaking es- 
tablishments in Racine is the 

Beffel Furniture Co., 604-610 Sixth 
Street. The business was started in 
a humble way in a small store in 
1874, and since that time has steadily 
grown until now it ranks favorably 
with the largest mercantile establish- 
ments in the city. 


For many years the business has 
been under the direct management of 
William J. and Edward Beffel, and it 
was through their efforts that the 
new store was planned and erected 
four years ago. 


N 
h 


HOME OF THE BEFFEL FURNITURE CO. 
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The attractiveness of the exterior 
of the building is greatly enhanced 
by the large canopy which covers the 
entrance, while the interior is equally 
pleasing on account of the large 
balcony extending around the three 
sides. The floor covers a large space 
of 50 by 112 feet, and is admirably ar- 
ranged for the display of high-grade 
furniture and novelties. 

The colonial structure to the left of 
the main building is their new under- 
taking building, which was erected 
last year. The architecture of the 
exterior, as well as of the interior, is 
both unusual and beautiful, and is 


especially adapted for this kind of 
work. 

The funeral parlors and offices are 
lavishly furnished and contain all the 
appointments and comforts for the 
most exacting patronage. The show 
rooms are to the rear, as well as the 
daylight morgue, which contains all 
the sanitary equipments and conven- 
iences for scientific purposes and the 
holding of postmortem examinations. 


L. P. C. MOTOR COMPANY 
N giving motordom a new auto- 
mobile that critics say is a mile- 
stone in motor car progress, 
William Mitchell Lewis of Racine has 
also given his city another industry 
in the L. P. C. Motor Company. 
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The experience of the new com- 
pany's official roll—which consists of 
William Mitchell Lewis, president; 
J. M. Cram, secretary and general 
sales manager, and R. M. Petard, vice- 
president and designer — dates from 
the inception of the automobile indus- 
try. Consequently Racine is fortu- 
nate in having as infallible manufac- 
turing brains as these men represent. 

Good manufacturing sense has also 
favored Racine in that the new indus- 
try gets most of its material for manu- 
facturing and assembling from the 
lake shore—'"The Belle"—city. Most 
of the parts for the car, like forgings, 


PRODUCT OF THE L. P. C. MOTOR CO. 


castings, and bodies, are purchased in 
Racine and the power plant of the car 
is made within the L. P. C. factory. 
As a result a fair share of the money 
that a man in New York, let us say, 
pays for a Lewis “Six” is returned to 
Racine. 

The L. P. C. Company, at present 
writing, occupies two buildings and 
is producing a car of exceptional mer- 
it. The car retails at $1600 and pos- 
sesses all the value that is ordinarily 
offered by makers of $2000 to $3000 
cars. For it is a six-cylinder car 
of 135-inch wheel base, electrically 
started and electrically lighted and 
possessing all the dignity of ap- 
pearance and refinement of details 
that is obtainable in the $2,000 to 
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$3,000 class. It is a credit to Racine, 
for its appearance rather startled 
the motor car industry and it was 
scarcely a month from the date of the 
announcement of the new model when 
Secretary J. M. Cram, gave out the 


news that the entire output had been 
sold on contract to dealers, 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
IHE majority of business con- 
cerns are formulated for the pur- 
pose of accumulating wealth. 

To infer that any organization is run 
without that end in view is presum- 


ing a great deal. Yet there is a 
happy combination of ideal accom- 


plishment, and just profit, which 
makes the truly successful business 
organization. 

If one studies any of Sheldon's 
theories he will find that they are 
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built around the ideal. Science in 
salesmanship is his theme—to think 
better thoughts—to do bigger deeds 
—to stand higher and higher in the 
estimation of one's self and in the 
eyes of others. 

Thirty-seven years ago The Wis- 
consin Agriculturist, now the leading 
farm paper of Wisconsin, was start- 
ed as a trade publication. Mr. Andrew 
Simonson, then a comparatively young 


man, assumed ownership not long 
after that date. He was a man of 
big character and high ideals. He 
saw for himself and associates, pros- 
perity; he saw for his state, an ex- 
cellent work accomplished; he saw 
for his subscribers, a more contented 
lot in the world—and he accomplished 
them all. : 

To-day The Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist plant, while not claimed to be ideal 
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from a publishing standpoint, has 
been built up around that man's 
ideal. Twenty-nine happy, cheerful 
workers are combined in producing 
Wisconsin’s home and farm paper. 

The medium goes into every third 
farm home of the state, and has over 
62,000 loyal adherents who subscribe 
for it every week in the year. 

Publishing a farm paper is by no 
means an easy problem. Such a pub- 
lication must contain technical agri- 
cultural material which, above all 
else, is accurate; it must have suffi- 
cient interest from the woman's 
standpoint to make the paper in de- 
mand by her; it must be well printed 
and typographieally artistic; and it 
must serve a purpose in its commun- 
ity. All these 
The Wisconsin 
Agriculturist 
does, and has 
done for many 
years, until it 
has become the 
by-word for 
the successful 
farm home of 
the state. 

Thousands of 
letters are re- 
ceived by the 
editorial staff 
every year on 
subjects of 
vital import- 
ance to the 
farmers. these 
are carefully 
and individual- 
ly answered, 
and the results of their information 
published through the columns of the 
paper. 

Two large presses, running day and 
night for a part of each week, are 
necessary to produce The Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. The printing plant is 
in the same building, and is con- 
trolled by the same desire for perfec- 
tion. Every department is systema- 
tized and run to insure speed and 
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HOME OF THE RACINE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


accuracy. The mailing alone of 


62,000 papers weekly is not an easy 
problem to solve, yet that number 


BOYS’ GYMNASIUM CLASS, RACINE Y. M. C. A. 


goes out regularly each week without 
a hitch or frequent mistake. 

Mr. Charles Everett, chief of the 
editorial staff, is a practical farm 
editor, having spent forty years of 
his life behind the plow. Mr. Frank 
B. Swingle, associate editor, and Mr. 
Chris Schroeder, the  live-stock 
editor, are men who have had both 
practical experience and university 
training. 
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The editorial staff, with five cor- 
responding editors, makes up the 
paper. The business management, 


advertising, and circulation depart- 
ment are similarly organized, making 
a powerful whole which is carrying on 


when the time comes this test will be 
met by the citizens of Racine by pro- 
viding a modernly equipped and 
up-to-date association building, and 
one which will be a center worth 
while for the activities of the young 
and  middle- 
aged men of 
Racine. The 
present mem- 
bership of the 
association is 
860. Physical, 
educational, so- 
cial, and relig- 
ious depart- 
ments are 
successfully 
conducted, as 


The Immigration Secretary teaching English to those of foreign tongue, 
. M. C, A, Racine. 


the ideal "perfection at any cost," so 
long ago established by the founder. 


THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASS'N 
HE Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation has been established 
and operating in Racine for 

more than thirty-five years, and the 
building at 


well as boys" 
and immigra- 
tion work, 
while shop meetings are held in the 
various industries at noon hour. 

An accompanying illustration shows 
one of the “gym” classes. Another 
illustrates a group of members gath- 
ered about a physician who is speak- 
ing informally with them, and an- 
swering questions concerning vital 


Sixth and Col- 
lege Avenue 
has housed 
the organiza- 
tion for twen- 
ty-six years. 
Its work has 
grown as the 
City has devel- 
oped, until its 
present quart- 
ers now prove 
inadequate for 
its needs. Ac- 
cordingly a 
campaign to raise funds for the erec- 
tion of a new building is planned to 
open in June. President Wilson, we 
believe it was, who said that the mod- 
ern community can be tested by its 
attitude toward the Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred institutions. Without doubt, 
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Dr. Seeley, of Springüeld, Mass., speaking to, Y. M. C. A. members of Racine, 
Answering important questions, 


‘Meeting in the lobby. 


personal matters of importance to 
young men. Members of foreign 
birth, recently come to America, are 
under the guidance of an immigra- 
tion secretary. One of the illustra- 
tions shows that official teaching 
English by a method worked out by 
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designers and inventors laboring in- 
cessantly to perfect new and advanced 
ideas in trunk construction, a compe- 
tent office force, and an efficient adver- 
tising and service department unite 
to produce the best wardrobe trunk 
made. Herein lies the reason for the 
Hartmann reputation: “Makers of 
the World's Best Baggage." 


RACINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ACINE Public Schools are much 

like schools in other cities of 

the class; but not just the 
same. If they were just the same as 
all others, it would be unnecessary 
for more mention here than a brief 
Statement of the fact. 

The city maintains one high school, 
one manual training school, one con- 
tinuation and industrial school, and 
eleven elementary schools, ten of 
which are very adequate indeed, each 
having enroled from 400 to 700 
children. One elementary school is 
now being added to so that its capa- 
city will about doubled. Besides 
these a new 16-classroom building is 
now being erected and will be ready 
for occupancy in September this year. 
A new high school with unlimited 
equipment of modern pattern, and 
another elementary school will be 
built this year also. 

All elementary schools are under 
the supervision of male principals. 
Classrooms, so far as is possible, are 
maintained on a one-grade, one-class 
basis, and the individual help period 
of equal duration follows each reci- 
tation. Thus are failures reduced to 
the minimum, Kindergartens are 
maintained in connection with each 
elementary school The following 
statistical faets are of real interest: 

There are 12,046 boys and girls in 
the city of school age, 5,966 boys, and 
6,080 girls. Of these there were en- 
rolled in the schools on January 1, 
1914, as follows: Elementary schools, 
5,801; high school, 718, and in the 
continuation schools, 889. 
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There are 205 teachers, principals, 
and supervisors, employed in the city 
schools, at a cost for instruction of 
$138,281.22. The cost of mainten- 
ance, including all expenses not cov- 
ered under instruction, is $66,753.06, 
or a total charge for instruction 
maintenance in the schools of $204,- 
498.28. Rather powerful showing 
for a city of 50,000 population. 


RACINE HOSIERY COMPANY 


NE of Racine's youngest and 
most progressive institutions 
Started operation September 3, 

1912, with a paid-up capital of $1,500 
and a production of 42,000 pairs of 
stockings a year, using three knitting 
machines and employing three hands. 
Since then they have increased the 
number of machines to twenty-nine 
with a production of 420,000 pairs of 
stockings a year, employing twenty- 
two hands. The production of this 
mill consists mostly of pure thread 
silk and artificial silk, which is find- 
ing ready market from coast to coast. 

All of the officers of the company 
are thoroughly practical and have 
years of experience in the hosiery 
business. Mr. W. R. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the company, has had forty 
years’ experience as a dyer, and he is 
now the highest salaried man in his 
profession; Mr. A. R. Anderson, 
manager and treasurer, has had 
twenty years' experience in all de- 
partments of the mill from the office 
down; while Mr. J. H. Brinsley, sec- 
retary of the company, has had fifteen 
years' experience on the knitting end 
of the business. 

All of the hosiery is made with the 
latest and most up-to-date improve- 
ments known to the art of knitting, 
such as French welt top, reinforced 
transfer, expanded heel, narrowed 
ankle, double sole, and advanced toe. 

The incorporation of these features 
allows the manufacturers to give the 
broad guarantee which comes with 
every pair of stockings, satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
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Mental Meditations 


Non-accomplishment is the result of perpetual post- 
ponemeni; but just as you have the power to postpone, so 
have you also the power of accomplishing. 

Man is his own master. If he were not, he could not 
act contrary to natural law, and contrary even to the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

This power of appealing to reason, when rightly used, 
is the key to all progress. Man is not bound by the shackles 
of instinct; he can depart from old methods and adopt new 
if he only will. 

But the ant, for instance, is doing the same things in 
the same way her ancestors did thousands of years ago; and 
again, the whole existence of the bee seems to depend on 
routine; she always does the same things in the same way, 
and exhibits no capacity to profit by or repair the effects of 
accident. Therefore, she cannot progress. 

But with man, a reasoning being, it is a different 
thing. Nature leads up and over a certain stage, and we 
are expected to profit by the experience so as to guide similar 
future endeavors thereby. 

Man must fight his own battles; he must choose and do; 
he must work out his own personal peace and happiness on 
this earth, and to achieve the very best we need only cease 
from ways that result in our own loss, physically, mentally, 
morally, or financially. 

The records of the world show that nothing has been ac- 
complished by man without effort and without trying, for it 
simply cannot be done. 

But there are about as many degrees of trying as the 
theremometer registers; it is so simple and easy to imagine 
we have tried that any one and every one can do that. 

When you try, do it above “blood heat,” so that ü is 
actually “in earnest." —OMER ILIFF. 
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Adventures 2n the Countryside 


By CHANNING BARNES 


To a friend who recently said “Yes, the 
country is all right for a day or two, but I don't 
see what any one can find for excitement.” 


‘OU city dwellers, looking out 

over your flat roofs or gazing 

across street or alley at the en- 
compassing brick walls, little know 
what awaits you in the verna! coun- 
tryside. You probably spend your 
evenings walking up and down the 
resounding pavements under the 
glare of the arc light, seeking your 
solace in the restless, ever-changing, 
shifting surge of the multitude 
crowding about you, or it may be 
herding beneath the roof of some 
moving-picture theater like moths 
around a candle, attracted by the 
bright light and the tinkling music. 
You, all of you, are ever seeking, ever 
searching for some new excitement, 
some new form of amusement, any- 
thing to relieve the tension of over- 
taut nerves or to overcome the ennui 
of the association of yourselves, one 
with another. Come out into the 
country, my friends, and behold the 
ever changing, ever shifting phenom- 
ena of the woods and fields. Beneath 
my study window, with one eye 
cocked up in suspicion and wonder 
to my human glance, sits a little blue 
bird on her nest, mothering three 
little green eggs with her brooding 
care. Just now her mate came fly- 
ing, bringing his tribute of a nice, 
fat, wriggly worm—just to show her 
that there is no occasion for her to 
go into the court of domestic relations 
with a plea of non-support. As he 
spreads his wings and dances out 
over the invisible air currents, his 
plumage glowing in the brilliant sun- 
shine in-his Easter dress of Alice 
blue with little white polka dots, he 
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certainly finds more excitement than 
do you in your Sunday morning pa- 
rade along the Avenue. 

Out across the field I see hundreds 
of robins, grackles, thrushes, black- 
birds (enough for several pies with 
the full count of four-and-twenty 
in each), all gossiping, discussing, 
wrangling over the latest fashion, 
the war in bird land's Mexico, and 
the probable outcome of the trust 
legislation. 

Down by the lake, as I sit on the 
bridge and watch the slow-moving 
current, I have proof of the Darwin- 
ian law of the survival of the fittest. 
Thousands of little bass and pickerel 
dart back and forth, searching for 
such unwary insects as they may de- 
vour, while from time to time a 
quick, sharp, light turn, a flashing of 
silvery sides, and a larger fish scoops 
in two or three of the little fellows 
for his tiffin. Anon, floating down 
stream, thrusting above the quiet 
water his leathery, misshapen neck, 
a snapping turtle comes exploring 
along the shore line. He finds a rock 
or stump on which to perch, there to 
indulge in “watchful waiting” for ene- 
mies and prey and to enjoy the long 
rays of the western sun. Out on the 
lake, first in one place, then in an- 
other, I see my piscatorial friends, 
thrilling with the very joy of life, leap 
clear from the water, and it takes a 
quick eye to see them before, with a 
resounding flop, they seek the cool 
depths after capturing one more fly 
for the evening meal. If I did not 
know about the flies I should think 
they were trying to emulate our old 
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friends, the Minstrel Show Dancers, 
whose sole ambition in life, apparent- 
ly, was to see how many times they 


could clap their heels together with. 


each leap from the boards. 


As the shadows lengthen and the 
inverted bowl of darkening firma- 
ment draws closer, I hear the lazy 
creak and croak of the frogs in their 
evening song. And so the day in the 
countryside closes, and as soon as the 
darkness draws nigh I am ready to 
sleep, lulled by the evening sleepy 
songs of the robin, the whir and 
chime of the myriad insects, and the 
gurgling plash of the falling waters. 

While yet the city dweller is just 
starting out to seek amusement, seek- 
ing some new thrill for jaded nerves, 
searching down the white way of 
artificia! sunlight, getting as far as 
possible from his natural environ- 
ment,—the woods, the waters, and the 
creatures made for his sustenance, 
companionship, and amusement,—see- 
ing the same old shows, smelling the 
smell of crowds, indulging in un- 
natural and highly spiced cooking, 
in fermented liquors, and burning 
weeds, — while yet he is doing all 
these things, I am resting, my pillow 
soothed by the spicy breezes from 
acres of spruce and balsam, carrying 
just a breath of the sweetness of the 
woods with its countless flowers now 
in bloom. And while the city dwell- 
er is seeking such respite from his 
feverish struggle as he can find with- 
in the stifling brick walls, breathing 
the restless air from over blocks and 
blocks of graveled roofs, of slaughter 
houses, of turbid rivers, of night- 
smoking chimneys, I am awakened 
from my slumber by the first burst- 
ing, throbbing notes of my countless 
bird friends, pouring forth from 
every treetop their morning song, 
drunk with the joy of again beholding 
the roseate tingeing of the eastern sky 
and, like the Mohammedan prophet, 
calling all the faithful to bow down 
and worship the life-giving power of 
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another day now dawning as new, as 
fresh, as uncontaminated, as full of 
possibilities as were those first days 
in the Edenic garden so long ago and 
yet so close at hand. And so each 
minute, each hour so swiftly goes, 
and each day brings so many new 
beauties and interests to all my senses, 
that I scarcely would have time to eat 
or sleep were it not that Nature in 
these surroundings compels, with 
sweet insistence, my indulgence in 
oth. 


A week ago all the wooded hillsides 
under the trees were white with 
anemones, their dainty petals spread- 
ing over the soft bed of past years’ 
dried leaves like a freshly laundered 
coverlet, while in other places the 
white patches mimicked the drifted 
banks of the but recently vanished 
snow. Then a slight diminishing of 
the white — little spots ọf yellow, of 
blue, of deep red showing through 
—marks each day, and brings to view 
a newly painted background for the 
wide, deep stage across which Nat- 
ure's invisible hand pulls her happy 
puppets for my delight. 

Seen through my study window, as 
I write these last lines, she has a com- 
plete new setting on my stage. She 
has placed in center background and 
at the wings her woods scene of state- 
ly trees, with delicate yellow-green 
painted on every twig and branch, 
while her stage carpet is the solid 
darker green of grass and flower 
leaves, all sown by lavish hand 
with clumps of violets and brilliant, 
newly varnished buttercups, while 
patches of gentle trilliums hang their 
hooded waxen faces before the stately 
grandeur of their more blatant sis- 
ters. To-morrow new scenes will 
greet my eye. Each day, each week, 
each season brings its own peculiar 
joys and delights, and each tiny 
creature and tree and blade of grass 
holds for the discerning eye its pecu- 
liar interest and pleasure. 
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The Philosopher Among His Books 


THe Mxssaor or New THOUGHT. By Abel Leigh- 
ton Allen. 12mo., cloth, $1.25 net, postage 
extra. Thomas D. Crowell Co., New York. 

In this, the author's latest book, he endeavors 
to answer these three questions: What ts New 
Thought? Wherein does it differ from the 
orthodox religions? What is the line of 
divergence between New Thought and Chris- 
tian Sclence? He takes exception to the many 
cults parading under the banner of New 
Thought, and undertakes to tell wherein they 
differ and to compare tts principles and teach- 
ings with those of the orthodox religions and 
of Christian Sclence. He admits that New 
Thought is really “old thought" suppressed in 
the Western Hemisphere for nearly two thou- 
sand years, revitalized from the discoveries of 
modern psychology, and now for the firet time 
being studied by the peoples of the western 
world. 

He defines New Thought to be “a term used 
to convey the idea of growing or developing 
thought,” and not " a name or expression to 
define any fixed system of thought philosophy, 
or religion.” He refera to the long and discord- 
ant contest between the advocates of idealism 
and materlalism, and argues that the advocates 
of materialistic conception of creation’s origin 
are constantly diminishing. In support of 
idealistic conception he claims that in all the 
various forms of anima! life, and also in plant 
and vegetable life, there 1s an “intelligence” ob- 
servable in the meeting and overcoming obsta- 
cles and difficulties of environment; that 
wherever there is Ufe there is intelligence and 
that the entire visible universe and all created 
objects are the result of a universal intelligence. 
He claims that New Thought conceives in the 
creation an {deal or picture in the divine mind 
first and an object created according to that 
divine ideal or {mage, and that every action of 
our lives is evidence of idealigm; that Chris 
tian Sctence Is an extreme or absolute idealism 
and differs from the idealism of New Thought. 

Quoting from Science and Health that “our 
corporal senses lle and cheat" and that "there 
are five personal falsities and their evidence is 
to be disregarded,” this the author says New 
Thought cannot accept and maintains that it 
has taken millions of years to develop these five 
senses, and they cannot be discredited by the 
mere declaration that they are false, because 
these same senses furnish the only evidence to 
be relied upon. The great difference to the 
author seems to be that while New Thought ad- 
vocates the infinite possibilities of man, and 
that he wiil continue to grow, to comprehend 
more truth, and to advance into a closer rela- 
tionship with God, Christian Science and each 
of the orthodox religions recognize but one 
road leading to truth, and that the one pointed 
out and circumscribed by the rules of ita 
organization. 
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The book is well written, in twelve chapters, 
and shows rare knowledge of his subject by the 
author, and much research and painstaking 
delving into history and early religious teach- 
ings. Chapter VIII, "As a Man Thinketh," is 
ably handled. Other subjects are “The Univer- 
sal Mind in Man” and “Man Ilimitable.” The 
author concludes hig book with a fervent expo- 
sition of the “Art of Living,” showing a strong 
belief in the law of compensation, that life is 
an individual function, a problem for each per- 
son to work out in the manner best sulted to 
hia own fndividuality, wherein the author con- 
sciously or unconsciously agrees with the Catho- 
Wc doctrine “that we are all endowed with a 
free will to use for good or evil, and as we use 
it, so shall we be rewarded or punished.” 

‘That the book will evoke much críticism from 
the creeds, sects, or culta therein challenged is 
obvious, yet there 1s no bitterness of hostility 
shown by the author. 

It is well worth reading, and doubtless will 
receive a deserved recognition.—J. Henry DALT. 


Poutrey Distases AND Tuma TREATMENT. By 
B. F. Kaupp, M. 8c. D. V. 8. Edited by D. 
M. Campbell D. V. 8. Editor American 
Journal of Veterinary Medicine. The Amer- 
ican Journal of Veterinary Medicine, 1023 
Davie 8t., Evanston, IN, 

The author, B. F. Kaupp, ie commissioner of 
health at Spartansburg, 8. C. He hag been vet- 
erinary inspector, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture; Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, division of Veterinary 
Medicine, Colorado Agricultural College, and 
Pathologist to the Colorado Agricultural Sta- 
tion; Professor of Paraeitology, Kansas City 
Veterinary College, and director of the anatomy 
laboratory, and is also the author of Animal 
Parasites and. Parasitic Diseases. 

Poutry Diseases, the author says, is written 
to fill a demand from veterinary studente, stu- 
dents in poultry, husbandry courses at our agri- 
cultural colleges, veterinary practitioners, and 
others interested in the scientific treatment of 
poultry diseases. However, after a careful read- 
ing in which much valuable information has 
been absorbed, we are of the opinion its careful 
study not only by veterinary students and prac- 
titioners, but by poultryman and chicken fan- 
clers, professionals and amateurs, would well 
repay them. 

Section 1—"Visceral Anatomy of the Hen” fe 
accompanied by a numbered plate of the diges- 
tive and genito-urinary tracts, that is most in- 
teresting and which the good housewife and 
cook might study with profit. 

The book contains fifty-five other tllustrationa 
of the matters treated. 

The author claims more than thirty species 
of external parasites infest birds, describes 

Continued on page 443. 
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Just Among the Philosopher's Family 


Leavitt and the articles he ie contributing 

to Tar Busness PrHILosoPHER. This 
month we want to tell about two loyal support- 
ers of the Philosopher with whom we became 
acquainted through thelr friendship for the 
magazine and for Mr, Sheldon and his work. 
We should like to tell you about these friends 
of ours, not because they are wonderful, be- 
cause they have attained great fame or riches, 
or because they are better or wiser than our 
neighbors, but because they are just plain 
"folks," the kind that make up this world of 
ours and help keep !t running. We come across 
them every little while, 


e? month we told a few things about Dr. 


in his own country, as he established himself 
and his life work right in the city of Rockford, 
where he had gone through public schoo! and 
the Rockford high school. Because of an ever 
prompting ambition to earn money, he left the 
high school before completing the course and 
was apprenticed to a printer. He learned the 
printers' trade and probably, like every print- 
ers' "devil" hls thoughts were soon centered 
on several forms of publication. 

The ambition was subdued for a few years 
while he spent his time in the employment of 
several manufacturers, He was employed in 
both woodworking and machine shops, and 

grew to learn much of the 


these earnest chaps trying 
to render thelr share of ser- 
vice, and when we meet 
them through the dally 
mall and come to know 
their personality and their 
inner thoughts, we just 
shake hands with them 
across the miles and are 
filled with the desire to 
have our thousands of 
Philosopher readers also 
know them. Did you ever 
stop to think that the most 
interesting thing in this 
world are these same folks? 
Looking out our mental 
window over the multitude 
ot lives about us, we see 
here and there, rising above 
the crowds, some earnest 
chap striving each day to 
do something a little differ- 
ent, a little better than he 
did it the day before. 
Through the floating 
streams of commercialism, 
by some formal business 
letter we get 1n touch with 
his life, are impressed by 
his personality, come to know him better, and 
thus have another friend with whom we can 
exchange wireless thoughts for comfort and in- 
spiration. These friends of ours are all we ask 
of reward for any good thing we have con- 
tributed to the world. We are going to let 
you know just a little about our friend Carl W. 
Pierson, president of the Rockford School of 
Engineering, at Rockford, Illinois. Like the 
^Father of His Country," he plcked out the 
22d of February as a good day on which to be 
born, and like the writer of this article, he 
selected for the place New York state, more 
specifically, Salamanca. 

Just as early as possible In his life, his fam- 
ily removed to Grand Rapids, Michigan, that 
he might have another good place to start from. 
As you will remember, we told you last month 
that "Dr. Leavitt beat him to Grand Rapids by 
some years, being born there.” He certainly was 
not afraid that the prophet was without honor 
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CARL W. PIERSON 


conditions of the men who 
live on the lower strata of 
life. But as time went on, 
the prompting to enter the 
üeld of journalism could 
not be subdued and finally, 
with much difficulty and no 
end to planning and agita- 
tion, he entered Into a pub- 
Ushing business. This 
house published for a per- 
lod of a year The Angelus 
Monthly, a periodical of 
hope and hlgh ideals of 
which he was the editor, 
then met an inevitable 
death at the hands of mer 
elless creditors. 

Realizing that greater 
knowledge would be val 
able, and having been 
urged to go to Walden Col- 
lege by President Brun- 
strom of that ínstitution. 
who had been attracted to 
him through his efforts as 
an editor, he tore away 
from his dying enterprise 
and enrolled at the above 
mentioned college. With- 
out funds, he had no alternative but to eam 
his way through achool. This he did by work- 
ing as advertising man, as newspaper reporter. 
and taking up many of the multifarious duties 
that fall to the lot of striving youth. 


While in college hia life was filled with 
scholastic advantages, and he served at different 
times as football manager, chairman of the 
Athletic Association, editor of the achool'a pub 
lication, president of the Literary Soclety, chair- 
man of the Debating Club, class president, and 
manager of the Students’ Employment Bureau. 


After graduating from college he took a posi- 
tlon as Instructor in a high school and then in 
an academy. The world of publicity offering 
glowing inducements recalled his attention. 
and he again took up work in advertising, fin- 
ally becoming manager of "The Waldonians." 
Simultaneous with this latter work he acted in 

Continued on page 447 
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The Following Letter From 
One Brother To Another 


Mr. Harry Daly, the writer, until recently a Chicago citisen, two 
years invalided because of nervous strain incident to fifteen years" 
participation in Chicago commercialism, enthusiastically sings 
the praises of Area and the activities here, present and prospective. 


Area, Ill., May 14th, 1914. 
Mr. Eugene A. Daly, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Dear Brother 'Gene: 


Did you ever hear of Arthur Frederick Sheldon? No? 
Well YOU want to wake up and get acquainted with ‘‘who’s 
who?* and what's going on in this world. Mr. Sheldon's 
the fellow that put ‘‘busy’’ in Business, and builded 
the foundation to building - do you get me? ^**Business- 
Building.'' I have had the good fortune - and believe 
me it WAS good fortune - to meet him face to face. He 
has an estate of some 700 acres, situated 37 miles 
northwest of Chicago, at Area, Illinois, so called in 
honor of the Philosophy he teaches, - ''Ability-Reli- 
&bility-Endurance-Action.'' Get it? Well, what I am 
trying to say is, that I was invited by William T. 
Goffe, well-known representative of Mr. Sheldon, and 
Associate-Editor of The Business Philosopher, to visit 
him at his home in Area. Here I met Mr. Sheldon. It 
has been the dream of Sheldon’s life - and it is right 
now about to be consumated - to endow an Institution of 
Training that would be a memorial of his life's work, 
namely development of the Philosophy of Man-Building, 
Business-Building. He already has several fine build- 
ings erected for the Institute - the AREA INSTITUTE OF 
BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY. He will have at the start ac- 
commodation for 100 or more boys, between the ages of 14 
and 18 years. The regular Curriculum will cover a pe- 
riod of four years,leading to an appropriate degree in 
harmony with the all-round development of the student. 
The professions will not be taught here; but the three 
divisions of the mind - KNOWING, FEELING,and WILLING - and 
the PHYSICAL MAN will be trained and developed to 
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(using Mr. Sheldon's own term) ‘ʻa marked degree.'' You 
can see without putting your specs on that this is no 
ordinary Business (?) College grinding out finished (?) 
stenogs; finished (?) book keepers, etc., where the un- 
fortunate meet their finish after working 15 minutes for 
any one kind enough of heart to give them a chance. Oh, 
no; ’Gene, this institution teaches ‘‘Man-Building,’’ 
and ‘‘Business-Building.’’ Now get that right; business 
building and man building, from foundation to roof. But 
to get back to what I started to say: You have heard of 
the Garden Spot in Paradise? Well, this estate of Shel- 
don’s is it. As I said before it comprises 700 acres, 
with a beautiful body of fresh water (Lake Eara) in the 
center; surrounded by shady groves; lawns of velvety 
turf; and acres of rich soil now planted to everything 
good to eat. But now I'll endeavor to get back again 

to my starting-point; though as you Bay down in your 
Maryland country, ‘‘I swan'' that every time I try to 
write &bout this place, my thoughts keep tumbling over 
each other and carrying me right back to the beauty of 
this peradise-on-earth. Now then, we are (and I say 
*'we'? because, as I forgot to tell you, I have become a 
fixture from a visitor) to have a Summer School out here 
from July 20th to August lst,and from August 17th to the 
20th, for the weary business man, personally conducted 
by Mr. Sheldon. There is another fellow out here named 
C. E. Kimball, title - Manager The Sheldon Summer 
School. He is a great big boy. If you don't believe me 
just steal, beg, borrow, or buy the current edition of 
The Business Philosopher on sale everywhere, and take a 
look at him, 240 pounds of jolly good nature. Among his 
many pleasurable duties it will be to show the tired 
commercialist who attends the Summer School how to play, 
before, between, and after Mr. Sheldon's lectures; and 
believe me, *'Kim'* knows his business. 


You are & business man: You have four boys; you 
will take a vacation this summer; now take it from me,- 
you write C. E. Kimball, Manager Sheldon Summer School, 
Area, Illinois, for reservation. You will feast on the 
fat of the land, sleep under the stars, in a tent or in 
a dormitory. But ‘‘do it now,'' and if you afterward 
say it was not the most beneficial mentallly, physically 
and morally, and the most delightful vacation you ever 
had,I'll pay your expenses. You'll hear from Mr.Sheldon 
himself, his aim in founding the Institute, wherein it 
differs from other institutions of learning, and see for 
yourself the environment surrounding the students here, 
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the air of culture, the clean atmosphere, and that goes 
for both outside and inside of the college walls, and 
you will hear of a plan whereby you can become affili- 
ated with the Institute yourself. 


I believe that upon your return east you will sing 
the praises of the Sheldon Summer School to your 
friends, acquaintances, cronies, and that you will not 
hesitate to pack off one or more of your boys, my 
nephews, to The Area Institute of Business Technology. 


Ever read that pretty little poem by Charles Mackay, 
entitled *'The Inquiry?’’ I quote it with apology to the 
Author.for the answer. The answer is mine. 


**Tell me, ye winged winds, that round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, some valley in the west, 
Where,free from toil and pain,the weary soul may rest?'" 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 

And answered, ‘‘Yes, at Area.'" 


**Tell me,thou mighty deep,whose billows round me play- 
Knowest thou some favor'd spot, some island far away, 
Where weary man may find the bliss for which he sighs- 
Where sorrow never lives and friendship never dies?'" 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow 
Stopped for awhile, and answered, **Yes, at Area. 


** Then thou,serenest moon,that, with such lovely face, 
Dost look upon the earth, asleep in night's embrace, 
Tell me,in all that round,hath thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man might find a happier lot?’’ 

Behind a cloud the moon withdrew 
And a voice, sweet, said, ‘‘Yes, at Area." 


**Tell me, my secret soul - oh, tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place from sorrow,sin,and death? 
Is there no happy spot where mortals may be bless'd, 
Where grief may find a balm, and weariness a rest?’? 
Faith, Hope and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, **Yes,'' in 

Heaven.'* 
and that means Area. 
Lest you forget; write, and do it now, for sample copy of 
The Business Philosopher, Area, Illinois. 
My very best wishes to you and yours, 


Your affectionate brother, J.H.D. 
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Yes, I know you intend 
to come to Area this sum- 
mer, but what's puzzling 
me is this— 


Which term 
and which plan 
do you prefer? 


I do want to give every one good 
service and you can help me in this 
more than you know by telling me 
now, when I shall see your smile, 
July or August, and whether you 
want a room in the dormitory or 
in a tent. 

If you want to play real Indian 
and extract the greatest posalble 
amount of prana from the ozone, I 
advise the tent, 

If you want the modern accom. 
modations, a little more handy like, 
say, dormitory—if you want the 
latter say so soon, There's going 
to be a big crowd and we cannot 
bulld any more dormitories this 
year, The reservations are coming 
in tively and if my prophesies are 
working right you will not be able 
to come in the dormitory class un- 
less you hustle up. 


TWO TERMS 


(1) July term, July 20 to Aug. 1. 
(2) Aug. term, Aug. 17 to Aug. 29. 


WHICH t 


Two kinds of sleeping quarters: 


(1) Dormitory 
3) Tenta } Bach same price. 


WHICH ? 


Please let me know. 


This Boy is “Kim” 
He Will Make You Glad You Kum— C. E. KIMBALL 
Sort 'o Make You Feel ai Hum. Manager Sheldon Summer School 
You Should Know Him. Area, Illinois 
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HIS is a picture of the cup 
won by the Winnipeg boys at 
the last session of the Sum- 

mer School, 1911. 

It was presented by Milton Bergey 
of Toronto, Canada. 

The Toronto delegation swear in ad- 
vance, that they are going to take the 
cup back to Toronto. The Winnipeg 
delegation seem just as determined 
that the cup still belongs in Winnipeg. 
I don't know yet just how the Chi- 
cago boys fee] about it, but my im- 
pression is that there will be some- 
thing doing at the session of the 
Summer School concerning the where- 
abouts for this cup the coming year. 
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Jean Paul Marat 


The name of Marat will forever be associated with 
the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
He tell at Jast by the hand of Charlotte Corday to avenge the 
loaa of her lover, Ti 

than any ether in the world’s history. 

period that the Empire waa born, dominated and tuled by 


Y Am 

lovea hir county. How else are we to judge of the great 
tioi confront our own Republic except from the 
sous of the past 


Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back to the 
Avery besinning of civilation and traces man's career down 
Ñ through the long highway of time, through the rise and 
DA rali of empire» and nationa He covers every race and 
^ jon, and holds the r pell-boünd by bis 


oquence, Nothing more interexting or inspir- 
Ming has ever boan written. If you would know the bis- 


Ty co 
brace this opportunity to place !n your b 
famed pudttcation — 


-X- S History tz World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment only in 
direct letters. A coupon for your convenience 1s printed on the lower cor- 
ner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plainly and mail. We do not publish our special low price for 
the reason Dr, Ridpath’s widow derives her support from the roy- 
alty on this History, and to print our low price broadcast would 
cause Injury to the sale of future-editions. 


Mail Coupon for 46-Page FREE Booklet 


We will mail you our beautiful forty-six page free book- 
Jet of specimen pages from the History without any 
obligatlon on your part to buy. Hundreds who 
read this have thought that sometime they 
would buy a History of the World and inform 
themseives on ali the great events that have made and 
Unmade nations Don't you think |t would be 


worth while to at least send the coupon and and 
out all about our remarkable offer? 


: $ $ 
Ridpath’s Graphic Style 
Ridpath's enviable position as a 
historian !s due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other bis- 
torian has ever equaled. He pic- 
tures the great historical events 
te though they were happening before 
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to meet kings and 
to alt in the Ro- 
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preme reliability, and mak 
of history real itving 
and about them he w: 
fall of empirer in such a fascinating 
atyle that History becomes as absori 
Ingly interesting an the greatest of flotion, 
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them, their history, the effect of such infections 
and how to deal with them. 


Internal parasites which he says are by no 
means rare, he classifies under four heads, 
giving their scientific names and synonyms as 
well, so as to be understood by all, their symp- 
toms, preventions, and treatment. 

Other chapters treat of the isolation of non- 
layers, disenses of the digestive tract, blood, 
constitution, liver, ovary, and oviduct, respira- 
tion, brain, and legs and feet diseases symptoms 
and treatment. 


Interesting chapters follow on tumors, bae- 
teria of the intestina! tract of chickens; the 
egg; malformations; fractures — wounds — 
anesthesia, 


The section on sanitation, — for which the 
author acknowledges hia indebtednema to D. M. 
Campbell, D. V. S., editor of American Journal 
of Veterinary Medicine, —is especially well 
written, calling to the attention that where any 
considerable number of birds are gathered on 
limited grounds, disease ig certain to appear 
among them and defining “Sanitation” ag "in- 
telligently directed measures to prevent or de- 
Jay the appearance of disease in a flock" and “all 
sane measures to limit ita spreag and encom- 
pass its eradication.” 

The attention is also called to the fact that 
whereas on large farms where the fowls are 
allowed practically unlimited range the loss 
may be small where poor sanitation prevalls, 
but in intensive poultry planta while it may 
Tocos for a time “must inevitably fall" in 

e end. 


Valuable information is given as to the Site 
for Poultry Plants, Butldings and Runs, Water 
Supply, Disinfection of Birds, Temperature of 
Rooms, Disinfection of Yards, Disposal of Sick 
and Dead Birda, and the Mode of Performing an 
Autopsy. Verily the chicken is heir to as many 
{lls as man and from much the same cause — 
ignorance of man. 


Nevertheless, in polite deference to the 
&uthor's valued treatise and with gratitude for 
tbe knowledge gaíned therefrom, yet, the sight 
of fried chicken and cream gravy continues to 
warm the cockles of our heart, and we can still 
say in our happiest veln—" Another helping of 
the chicken, please," and be content.—J. HENRY 
Darr. 

‘THe INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP. By Thorstein 
Veblem. $1.50. The McMillan Oo., New York. 

This, a suggestive essay by the author of 
The Theory of the Leisure Olass, is written in 
scholarly style, showing masterful knowledge 
of social, psychological, and physiological 
questions. 

"The qnotations employed embrace some of the 
best thought of modern times, both European 
and American, such well known authorities as 
James, Jacques Loeb, Graham Walles, Sombart, 
Karl Bücher; and reports of the Bureau of 
Exhnology. 

The author discusses at length the terme *'in- 
stinct” and “instinctive” as applied to mankind 
"and the other higher animals,” also the Men- 
deltan theories of heredity, saying that "the 
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it's a Self-Filler. 
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You don’t have to monkey with dan- 
gerous, awkward or unsightly locks, 
extensions, or so-called Safety de 
vices—T'here are none, 

You can’t forget to seal a Laughlin 
againat leaking, it seals itself alr- 
tight Automatically. 

You can't lose your cap from a Laugh- 
lin—it secures itself Automatically. 
You can't break your cap or holder on 
a Laughlin—They are non-breakable. 
Holder and cap of scientific, rein- 
forced construction throughout. (See 
illustration.) You don't have to wait 
until a Laughiin is ready. It is ready 
to write when you are; the air-tight 
leak-proof construction keeps pen and 
feed “primed,” insuring a free uni- 
form flow of ink Instantly — even 
though not previously used for a year. 
It performs these functions with no 
more hindrance or interruption to 
your thoughts or writing inspiration 
than your breathing. 

These results—or your money back. 
These features are pecullar only to 
this patented construction. 
$2.50 DL Ty address 


If you have no old back-number dropper- 
Aher pen io send ua in exchange, Jue en. 
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pen described tn this advertisement. TE pen 
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Better Roads and Streets 
in the United States 


Would be a greater aid to prosperity than nine out of every 
ten business men realize. The same amount of money as has 
Mm PEES: —— —, beenspenton the Panama Canal, 
[ . if spent judiciously on our roads 
j and streets throughout the Uni- 
ted States, would mean more to 
business in ten years than the 
canal possibly can in three times 
that long. Do you realize that? 
And the statement is made with 
all due respect to the value of 
the canal. 
Mr. Sheldon told me less than a 
month ago, at his office in Area, that 
he is more interested in the road ques- 
tion from a Business standpoint than 
he has ever made known to the pub- 
lic—yet. Are you prepared to become 
interested in this big question, more 
important to our final welfare than 
the result of the trouble in Mexico? If so, learn more about it by sub- 
scribing to “Better Roads and Streets,” a magazine published by Jesse 
Taylor, the man who is doing more for the cause than any man in America. 
Single Copies 15c. Yearly Subscription $1.50 


COUPON 


Better Roads Publishing Co. 


Jamestown, Ohio 
I am interested to know more about the Road Question, especially from a business 


standpoint, and enclose $1.50 to cover my subscription to “ Better Roads & Streets 
Magazine” for a full year. 


Date. .. " uec AMON OBS ioi ccc pi preteen bus 
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Get a feo copr 
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Tas frees Write today 


EVANS PIANO CO. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, 


people of Europe, each and several, are hybrid 
mixtures, made up of several racial stocks,” 
and while no modern anthropologist would con- 
fuse nationality with race, yet “the similarity 
of these National hybrid types is so great as 
to perplex the student of race endeavoring to 
identify the social stocks from which these hy- 
brid types come.” He further says that “the 
instinct of workmanship occupies the interest 
with practical expedients, ways and means, de- 
vices and contrivances of efficiency and econ- 
omy, proficiency, creative work, and mastery 
of facts. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the following 
subjects: “Contamination of Instincts in Prim- 
itive Technology"; “The Savage State of the 
Industrial Arts"; “The Technology of the 
Predatory Culture"; “Ownership and the Com- 
petitive System”; “The Era of Handicraft,” 
and the book concludes with "The Machine In- 
dustry,” in which big business is rather severe- 
ly arraigned. 
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the capacity of instructor in the Rockford 
Sichool of Engineering during evening hours. 

The dignity of school work again made it- 
self manifest, so that when the position of as- 
sistant director of the above school was offered, 
he accepted it. On the first of January foliow- 
ing he was elected president of the Rockford 
School of Engineering, which position he stili fills. 

Since infancy, so to speak, he has written, 
both verse and prose. His mind !s prone to 
delve into the more abstract themes, and con- 
sequently the more Ideal. The origin and ulti- 
mate destination of things hold a constant lure 
to his thoughts and these are the things which 
he jots down from time to time, although 
lengthier articles also have been written by him. 

Now he has promised to let us have a page 
of his work each month In Tur Business Putte 
osoPHER, and perhaps now and then he will 
come across with an occasional lengthier 
article. 

You have ali heard of Lewis Victor Eytinge, 
that soul which went down into the depths 
and passed through the “Valley of Despond” 
before he found that he had within himself 
the divine spark of manhood, and the gift of 
writing such letters as would make “The great 
god Bud (bloomin' idol made of mud)" sit up 
and take notice, and what's more, come across 
with the filthy lucre, 

‘To! be sure, he is shut off by the walls of the 
Arizona State Prison, but in spite of this slight 
handicap he makes himself felt and ia a source 
of inspiration to more people than you and T 
and the whole office force of your and my 
places of business and a dozen like us, Why, 
he sits right down to his typewriter surrounded 
by four thick stone walls and turns out letters 
that get right in under your skin and reach 
you where you live. 

But it is not Mr. Eytinge of whom we want 
to talk now, but of another man who, like Ey- 
tinge, had to go down hill before he found the 
path uphill, but who, having found that path. 
is now climbing it with a speed, a concentration 
of purpose, that puts all of us to shame. T 
want to tell you about this man, James McPher- 
son Shockley, now confined in the Utah State 
Prison for some error against the law of the 
land. but whose soaring spirit is reaching out 
for every good thing that comes within his 
grasp. Next month we shall tell you more 
about him and, what is more important, let 
him tell you about himself. There is a lesson 
to lenrn in every line of what he says. Below, 
we print a ttle versification Mr. Shockley 
sent us by way of a card of thanks for Tur 
Business PurLosOPHER, which we sent to him. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
By James McPherson Shockley 


Thr Business PHILOSOPHER came. 
I greeted him, speaking his name 
With care; for I wondered 

‘What form of achlevement — 

If any — had given him fame. 


His outward appearance was fine: 
His dress was attractive — each line 
Was wrought to perfection; 

His presence was cheering — 

"Twas restful to tired orbs like mine. 
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Said I to my caller: "I'd learn 
(Like Omar of old, from the Urn), 
Some message from thee, if 

Thou hast one to murmur; 

So speak, as these pages ] turn.” 


No fugitive speech heard I then: 

He spoke not of saints, but of men — 
Of men with a purpose — 

Of live men who do things — 

Of men— thinking men — REAL MEN. 


And when the last page had been turned, 
I told him this: “Friend, I have learned 
From thee some great truths — and 

Not meaningless maxime; 

Tm glad that with truth you're concerned." 


Oh, long may this new friend survive 
‘To help toiling men to “arrive”! 

And long may the Masters 

Who speak through its pages 
Continue to teach men to strive! 


It is quite a Jump from the Utah State Pris- 
on, from the cell of a man shut off from his 
fellow-creatures, to the office of the president 
of a large and thriving industry who sits at 
his desk directing the work of hundreds of his 
fellow townsmen. Here is another man who 
yet finda time from the cares of business to 
think and write upon the philosophy of life and 
to dream of high ideals. Your old friend, who 
has contributed to these pages from time to 
time in yeara gone by, has again favored us 
with the expreasion of some of the truths he 
has found in his work, and this he has selected 
and written down for the benefit of us all. Next 
month you will again have an opportunity to 
"listen" through these pages to Mr. George H. 
VanArnam, who will talk to you on the “Forces 
that Win Success." 


Last month we sald something to you about 
supporting this magazine. We did not mean to 
lay it on too hard about mere monetary sup- 
port. Necessary as the material side is, there 
are many other kinds of support, that mean as 
much or more to us than what we spoke of last 
month. Here is an instance of the way one 
man feels about Mr. Sheldon and the magazine. 
Mr. Griffin is vice-president and secretary of 
the large wholesale produce firm of Black & 
Griffin at Ogden, Utah. Under date of April 
24, 1914, he writes as follows: 


Afr. A. F, Sheldon, Esq., Area, Illinois, 

Deak FRIEND AND BROTHER OF ALL MANKIND: 
—I wish to congratulate you upon having 
reached another milestone of life on the first 
prox. How rapidly they spin and are gone. 

That April BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER of yours. 
It's indeed a "peach." Why, Brother, think, if 
you can, what it would be worth to mankind to 
read and comprehend just this one issue. We'd 
have the long-sought-for heaven on earth right 
now, wouldn't we? 

You are certainly to be congratulated for the 
good you are doing in getting these ideas be- 
fore a small portion of mankind, and how 
blind we are not to make more of them. 

I have a list of a few hundred particular 
friends. 
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Has the World's 
Master Memory 


Let Him 


Faux, Bxmon 


can instanti, ive 

improve Yours Eme 
ny place in the 

p^ of 5000 or 

over; he can give without Lago the Ej of birth 
and death of the great men of ; he has 300,000 


facts and fguree ap in bio rain. He haa a 
simple synem ‘het enables bim to remember ail that 
should remember. He wanta to teach It to you—by mati— 


YOU 4.5245 5 ded lees Feces, Dates, 
ir de ck eda m Book 
YOU Chr Fe Parce radia = 
YOU “hii ean instantly poet imperant Business and 
YOU corey der dese gal Dk. Spal 
ing ect a fren grasp on what you desire lo say 

“Me. Berol's method has helped xj memory in every 

way, Ise ib avery day and it» pomibiliies are opealag 

Sp te me more and moreas I put it more and more lato 


practise. Teas not begin to estimate ite valor (o me."— 
Cuas. A. Srzsa1xe, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
‘The Berol Mail Conree in Memory Training requires 
only a few spare moments daily. Ask to-day, on a 
postal card, for free full particulare. “Address, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dapt, sf New York City 
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By the Author of " Letters That Land Orders" 


Advertising Media 
and Copy By James Horace Lytle 


Here 1s a little book by & practical ad- 
vertising man of wide experlence that 
covers some inside information on how 
to choose your mediums for publicity 
and how to place different kinds of 
copy. Told in the form of an address 
it contains a straightforward, heart to 
heart talk that should be heard by 
every man who has to deal with the 
problems of writing and placing adver- 
tising. Furnishes a fund of informa- 
tion for the smaller advertisers and 
the largest publicity man will flod 
hints of inestimable value to him. The 
book ta 5x7% inches, cloth bound, 
eighty-three pages, printed on high- 
građe enamel paper, profusely Ius- 
trated in half-tone. 


Price $1.00, prepaid 
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Letters That Land Orders 


By James Horace Lytle 


"This book, published about a year ago, has had a steady and continuous sale, A 
few woeks ago Mr. Louis Victor Eytinge wrote to Mr. Lytle, as follows, about this 
book: 

“I've never forgotten that I owe you some degree of gratitude, for your darned 
little book helped me quite a bit toward the position I now have in the letter 
field. I've sald a kindly word about it in a forthcoming article in Office Appliances.” 
It gets right down to business and tells you how to write letters that bring 1n 
profitable orders, that get money by mall, how to establish credita, how to make 
collections, in fact, it deala with handling complaints, salea-letters, landing pros- 
pects, and follow-up letters — persuasive letters of every kind and for every pur- 
pose that a business man might require. 


Price, prepaid, $1.00 
SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Area, Illinois. 
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500 Health Questions Answered Free 


‘The Catechism of Health contains m. 
the Home treatment of disease withot 
for Indigestlon—Conatipation—Dyspep 


b 

— Headachs-— Backache— Malaria— Insomnia Hives—Kye | Trouble—Throat 

Tongue—Poor Cireulation—About Diat—Raw Food—Salt— Sugar— Hon s 

Frulte—Meate—Legumee—Nute—Ollve Oll—Cheese—Cigara and Coffee—BHeer—Drugs—Best 
Ex 


library in itself, 
a dictionary. 


year), 6 mo 
try it. Money back if not satisfa, Address 
THE HEALTH CULTURE CO., 421 St. James Bullding, NEW. YORE. Pd 


penanble as 
Price, bound in aloth, $1.0 
oc, with Health Cuiture, Dr. Dimer Lee, 
óc., both for 80o. Best health magazine published. You should 


than 500 questions and aaswers relating to health and the cause and 
Xf you want to know 
~- Tuberculosis Kidney Trou! 
—Liver Complainta—Stomech Troubles—Nervousness  Neuraigia — Di 
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PHILosOPHERS of any date that you would care 
to send them I'll be delighted to send the list. 


That man Harry Tolles is one of the “coming 
men.” 
Most sincerely your well-wisher, 
8. J, Gurzrrs. 


Another friend senda along sixteen dollara 
for seven years’ subscription to THE PmRHILOSO- 
PHEE, as he does not want to run any chances 
of missing a copy. On May 6th we received the 
following letter: 


Mr. A. F. Sheldon, Esq., 
care Sheldon University Press. 
Area, IHitnots. 
Dear Sr: 

T beg to advise that I feel that it is one of the 
most valuable magazines that I take, aa It gives 
me so many ideas in the conducting of business 
generally and in the handling of men. The fine 
features about the articles are that they are 
short and to the point, and full of information. 

With best wishes for the continued success 
of your magazine, I remain, 

"Very truly yours, 
J. Freo ELMHIB&T, 
Belleville, T1. 


Now these are only a few of the letters, the 
originals of which we have on file here in our 
office, that come across our desk from day to 


day. It 1s from such men as these who read 
Tne PuirosopHEeR and get benefit therefrom, 
and who are so anxlous to pass a good thing 
along that they send us the names of thelr 
friends, to whom they write, urging them to 
subscribe, that make us still believe that in 
this day of the making of many magazines, we 
are yet rendering a peculiar service all our 
own. Now if you feel that way, why don't you 
help ua by telling your friends about Tar Busi- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER? 


‘The greatest advertisement that any man can 
have, as 80 often said, is a satisfied customer. 
You are a eustomer of our brains, as expresaed 
in these pages. Mr. Sheldon haa traveled back 
and forth across Canada, the United States, 
through England, Scotland, Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium. He has discussed with hundreds 
-—yes, thousands—of the ablest men of these 
countries the problema and ethics of business. 
He has studied their plans, has discussed the 
broader views of their industries, and out of 
this ripe experience he is now passing on to 
you, through these pages, his conclusions for 
your benefit. 


Don't you know of some friend who needs 
THE Business PHiLosoPHEB? We do not want, 
nor will we take the two dollars from any one 
to whom the magazine will not render a real 
and vital service. 
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Announcing the 


Royal Master-Model 10 


Price $100 Ħ ROYAL | 
(In Canada $125) ^ 1 


“The Typewriter of Perfect Presswork’’ 


Tie flawless presswork of the new Royal Master-Model 10 carries 

the high-grade business message in as fine form as your thoughts 
themselves! Royal presswork reinforces the result-getting power of 
your business letters—for it adds the forceful stamp of quality to 
every letter you sign. Heretofore, you have been 
obliged to accept a standard of typewriting inferior 
to high-class printing, yet you would not accept poor 
printing. But with the new standard of “typewriter 
presswork" created by the New Royal 10, it is no 
longer necessary to accept inferior typing in your 
office. 

Pick up the letters you have signed to-day. Examine them 
—then see a sample of the faultless presswork of the Royal! 

On which kind of typing will you send your signature to 
“The Type That Tella” represent YOURSELF? 

Which one will you trust to convey unmistakably to the world the character of your house? 
Get the Facts! 

Send for the “Royal man” and ask fora DEMONSTRATION. | Or write us direct for our 
new Brochure, “Better Service,” and a beautiful Color Photograph of the new ROYAL MODEL [wl 
10—“ the MACHINE WITH A PERSONALITY.” Red our advertisements in Saturday Koening Post, B 
Collier's, Everybody's, System, Cosmopolitan, Metropolitan, McCiwre's, Businessand many more! Write now—"'right sow?" 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Room 67, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branches and Agencies the Worid over 
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This Wonderful Book Free To You! 


New Sales Plans That Are Working 
a Revolution in Selling Campaigns 


Will you let us send you a business-building book we have just published 
which explains fully how to use the sharpest weapon modern trade has 
devised for beating down competition, capturing markets and increasing 
orders at an outlay of only 2 to 8 per cent on additional volumes of sales 
created? 

This book is the result of six years of expert investigation. It contains 37 
chapters, 192 pages, is serviceably bound and is showing a lot of houses, 
both big and little, how to solve their toughest selling problems. It is called 


The Premium System of 
Forcing Sales: 


Its Principles, Laws and Uses 


By HENRY 8. BUNTING 
Author of "The Elementary Laws of Advertising"; 
ew Way 


tI This book is given free with a yearly subscription to The Novelty News at $2.007&:1 

(Foreign Subscription, $2.50) 
Every progressive business house that does advertising or selling needs this 
book and the magazine that is back of it. Taken together, the book and 
twelve installments of the magazine make a complete course of instruction 
in both the theory and practice of the premium system of business stimu- 
lation. The book gives you all the premium theories, while the magazine 
holds a mirror behind scores of actual going, successful, new campaigns 
every month in the year and shows you how those publicity and selling plans 
that use premium media work out in practical tests. In no other way at 
ANY price can you get this information. Order to-day. Address: 

THE NOVELTY NEWS LABORATORY OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
339 Quincy Street, Chicago 
‘Tear off this Coupon here and mall it to-day with $2 


THE NOVELTY NEWS LABORATORY OF BUSINESS ECONOMICH 
333 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill., U. & A. 


09 domestic e new or 
Encloeed find (85 Canadian or foreign }ror which IH my (reset subscription to 
The Novelty News for one year, beginning with the... c see i seis number, 1914; and send 
me tree (postage prepald) a copy of the book, “THE PREMIUM SYSTEM OF FORCING SALES: Ite 
Principles, Laws and Uses.” as a premium, 
NAME .. 
STREET.. 
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FRONT VIEW AS LETTER IS SENT FLAP SEALED TO BACK BACK VIEW AS LETTER IS SENT 


One Envelope with Two Flaps 


One Flap For Sending 
One Flap For Returning 
Round Trip Envelopes Cut Your Costs In Half 


ONE ROUND TRIP ENVELOPE EQUALS TWO SEPARATE ENVELOPES BY CARRYING BOTH MESSAGE ANO ANSWER 
B (fo ECONOMY in envelopes, prining, inwring second envelope, addressing, e. EFFICENCY 10075 


INCE the beginning of Envelope _ IF you had e man in your offce who daly de- As a maner of fact one large wencn 
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Notional Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO, 
1910 Circle ee L7 
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Build a $5,000 Business of 
Your Own—Be Independent 


A Specialist is always well paid—especially if there 
is a good demand for his services. We turn out 
Specialists for a new unlimited field. We prepare 
men to handle collections and credits. We prac- 
tically set you up in business for yourself. Our 
methods are exclusive, our systems are peculiar to 
our work and results are certain. 


Surely You Can Do What 
3,500 Others Have Done 


Over 3,500 men in every walk of life have completed our in- 
structions at home, many of them in spare time. These have 
established themselves in a permanent, growing and highly 

rofitable business—and there are more following in their 
footsteps. Can you do what the 3,500 have done? 


Surely You Can Succeed 
With 3,500 Helpers 


Not only are we back of you, but you will have also the co« 

tion of the entire Stem over 3,500 trained and prac- 
tical assistants to cover the entire country—over 3,500 sources. 
from which to td ideas and new usinas in your ter- 
ritory. Fhe tive Bureau is a very fitting name for 
this organization, You become a member, without charge, 
when you finish the course, 


Start Now—Spare Time 
Only 


an 
tell hat hundreds of our graduates are doing 

Bow they have built buniaeanes fot themselyes eum 
incomes ranging from $3,000, to $5,000. You 


have started in spare time only, Our 
anias ig om file with every publisher carrying our 
‘Une the coupon, Be sure end mail it promptly. 
American Collection Service, 
604 state Street Detroit, Michigan 
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T'he History of a Book 


| TOLD IN SIMPLE TERMS 
When a man looks into his own heart and then writes, heis likely to produce something 


worth while. The world likes men of deep feeling, profound thought, and positive convictions. 
The history of the world is epitomized in men of that type. Men of thought and character 
in our own day are breaking away from old dogmas and traditions; they are introducing 
many new principles of efficient action. Modern methods are distancing the old. We 
startle our grandaires by our innovations, and then justify our innovations by making good 
with them. There are changes in business, in theology, and lastly in medicine. You well 
know what has taken place in the business world, and have an inkling of what has occurred in 
the religious world, Now we want to tell you what is occurring in the medical world. 

Fifteen years ago there waa a doctor in Chicago who had climbed the professional lad- 
der to near ita top rung. He was a member of the faculty of one of the large medical schools, 
and had achieved a national reputation as a physician and a writer. He had a large andin- 
Aluential following. In short he had made a splendid success as the world commonly meas- 
ures men. Had thia doctor been less thoughtful and conscientious he might have followed 
the usual course; but the world would have been worse off. He got an idea, and you know 
what an idea is capable of doing to one. It grew until it possessed him and pushed him into 
new and untried channels. He is one of the men who have had a vision. And what do you sup- 
pose that idea was? We will tell you what it was, but we have not room to tell now just 
how he came by it, The idea can be put into afew words. Here it is: The remote or 
predisposing cause of disease ia mental, not physical. Isn't that a Christian Science idea? 
you ask, No, for Christian Science says there is no such thing as disease. It is a mere de- 
lusion of the "mortal mind.” But this doctor says there is disease, and that, since it or- 
ginates in mind, its cure must come from the mental side. This is a revolutionary idea. It 
is heretical from the orthodox medicine point of view; and it was no wonder that the Doc- 
tor was condemned by his confreres, But he merely went right on “sawing wood" and let them 
talk, until now some of them are trying to steal the Doctor's thunder, which being new to 
them they are making sorry work of handling. 

For the sake of a conviction that concerns human welfare a man of character wili sacrifice 
even life itself. At that time psychotherapy, or mind cure, would not be tolerated by the 
leaders in the profession, and those who spoke in ita favor were flouted as “Christian Scien- 
tists.” This doctor knew that it needed but to be known to be appreciated, and so he set 
about putting what he learned into writing, under the title As Ye Will. On the appearance 
of thie book, which was published ten years ago, he resigned from the college and began to 
urge his new work in an earnest way, and with increased success. In this (en years he has 
demonstrated that Psychotherapy is the giant thing in modern therapeutics. This doctor courage- 
ously sacrificed immediate advantage for the sake of a conviction, and is now reaping the re- 
ward of his strong action. 

The book, ds Ye Will opens up a most astonishing field of thought, which has already 
been of priceless worth to thousands. To any man, whether ill or well, it is invaluable. It ia 
full of instruction and inspiration. If you are well you need it as a preventive of disease. If 
you are ill you need it to tell you how to recover your health. If your ambition saga it will 
fill you with new life. 

The author of this book is Sheldon Leavitt, M. D., who bas practiced medicine and surgery 
in Chicago for thirty years. 

The book is not put out for the profit there may be in it. He aims only to get the truths 
it contains before the public, by whom it is so greatly needed. It originally sold for $2.50, 
but this revised edition, nicely bound, is going at only $1.50, postage prepaid. It is worth a 
thousand times that sum to any man or woman who values health and happiness. 

Address eli orders and remittances to THOUGHT, 4665 Loke Park Am., Chicago 
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Some Thoughts on the 
Retail World of Selling 


HERE is one statement, which always 
appeals to me as specially germane to a 
right understanding, and a reasonable 
discussion, of the Laws of Success. The 
man who originally made the statement 
was the formulator of the Science of 
Business, and is recognized to-day, both 
in America and Europe, as one of the 
world’s greatest living teachers and 
philosophers. 
He said :— 
“Everything in the universe is un- 
der law. There is no such thing as 
luck or chance. Nature's ways 
are exact, strain for strain, and 
blow for blow, with no allowance for 
intention. Nature has no bad debts; keeps 
no profit and loss account; nor does she ever fail in compensation. 
She settles all her scores at the proper time. We cannot ‘break’ her 
laws, though we may violate them; and when we do, the penalty we 
must pay is exact and unescapable." 

Considered openly and without prejudice, that constitutes, it 
seems to me, a very great saying. 

It follows then, that success in life — desirable conditions that 
last and perpetually increase — may come to a man only through 
living in harmony with, and in conformity to, Fundamental Natural 
Law. The first step then, is to learn to know and understand nat- 
ural and fundamental law. This, in order that we may “line-up,” 
and keep in harmony. 

See Goffe's book—"''Problems in Retail Selling, Analyzed"—for 
the reason, and the outworking of the "How." Ask for a free copy 
of the INDEX or TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


(Fill in the Following Coupon) 


Please send me a free copy of the Indez or Table of Contents of your 
new book entitled, “PROBLEMS IN RETAIL SELLING, ANALYZED.” 


. Address... 
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Good Salesmen Wanted 
For Good Positions 


Salesmen who want a position which gives them dignity influence, 
usefulness, and a fine income, now have an opportunity to engage 
in a work that brings them into touch with the best people in 
every community. 


The work enables them to get acquainted with all the best people 
in towns and cities where lyceum courses are booked. They 
form acquaintances which welcome them back every year, and 
help swell the income. 


Last year one representative cleared over $5,000.00 in less than 
the first five months of the year. 


Experienced men will find special profit, but we are also able to 
put new men into paying positions and them advance. 

And lest we forget — WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES find 
pleasant and profitable work in this field. 


WRITE TODAY and tell us your age, experience, present 
work, and how much time, and what territory you can handle. If 
you have the ability to operate as MANAGER OF A DIS- 

RICT BRANCH, we have an extra good opening. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address, 


Arthur E. Gringle 
Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Now Yorb San), 
re, reatast, In something like wa bit 
the frit ni p of cities he received $1,000 and in 
^ Tta which he lies d sccompanted by four er five guests, he 
i7 with $64,060 clear of all expanses. For that frst night ia Mew York a charity pald famlep'a agent $5,000.00 


ita from the lecture were $14,763. 
$50,000 A YEAR 
1n ipceum work, man like Wm, J. Bryan eai ach more—as mach as $5,000 a week. Mesy who can deliver a geod tecture, 
ar lecture-recital of some good anthor, of can or entertain, or have musical ability, saru haodrede of dollare s week, 
REAPS YOU CAN DO IT 
Mention this advertisement aud write us when you send pour eutectiption ve 


y ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 
well-known ae s successful public lecturer, writer, 
ibutot to leading periodicals. 
more b. recognized sa among the Ant brighert snd bem magesin - 
ic inetraction and entertainment, etus ot every man, woman and cid of loni 
ration. It contains great atform instrection, hints ea success in pi 


ah $ 
of vital, lite PL otes on leading h , magicinas, readers, singers, preachers, pe 
‘The regular subscription price is $1.00 a roar, Se & sory. Ro iras ampleg S S " 


Ed 

Department 8. Indianapolis 
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THE LYCEUM WORLD is more snd 
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What Would You Give to Learn 


—How to prepare for interviews. 

—How to size up prospects. 

—How to secure attention. 

—How to impress big business men. 

—How to anticipate and meet 
objections. 

—How to illustrate arguments. 

—How to present your proposition 
when you have only two or 
three minutes’ time. 

—How to become familiar with 
trade conditions affecting your 
territory or your line. 

—How to get helpful sales points 
from every department of your 
concern. 

—How to win back lost customers. 

—How to open new territory. 

—How to avoid cutting prices. 

—How to get better prices than the 
customer has been paying. 

—How to help the customer to sell 
your goods. 

—How to secure the customer's in- 
fluence with other buyers. 

—How to get advance information 
about a territory, and about 
prospects. 

—How to determine a prospect's 
right to credit. 

—How to conduct correspondence 
with your house. 

—How to utilize records kept at 
home office. 

— How to collect old accounts when 
required. 

—How to deal with competition. 

—How to qualify for promotion. 

—How to secure the best traveling 
accommodations with the least 
expense. 

—How to "entertain" satisfactorily 
and economically. 

—How to train the memory. 

—How to develop originality. 

—How to concentrate. 


—How to develop and use the 
imagination. 

—How to exert your will. 

—How to get action. 
The above are a few of the thousands 
of pointers, suggestions, plans and 
systems for getting more business and 
making more money, which are con- 
tained in the 


BUSINESS LIBRARY FOR BIG 
BUSINESS MEN 


There are single pointers here, 
any one of which is worth the price 
of the entire set. 

No man could learn from his own 
experience one thousandth part of 
what is contained in these volumes. 
Yet you can have this tremendous 
reference work at hand upon your 
desk by the payment of a few pen- 
nies a day. ] 

A request will bring you full de- 
scription of the books, with price, 
and outline of our special trial offer. 

Just fill out and return to us the 
coupon below. You can make it 
worth your while in dollars and 
cents. 


Sheldon University Press 


Gosloneat: Toe may plene sand 
ciecear of the Basicos Library (or Big Bortacee Meu. 
Nene 


Street and No. 
Cry State 
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How to Play 


The Great Letter Game 
Scientifically 


The biggest business game today is the sales 
letter. Not one in a thousand knows how to 
play it scientifically, but I can tell you the truo 

story of how 
$400,000 was 
rolled up in a 
year with no 
other organiza- 
tion than one 
boy who could 
write letters. 
It’s the new 
advertising, the 
new salesman- 
ship, it's busi- 
ness science in 
its latest, its 
biggest, its 
most universal form, And this story shows 
that any boy perhaps may bo a genius, and 
any girl may learn to be a''little manager." 

If there's a person in the United States 
who knows this letter gamo so he can tell 
another, it is Sherwin Cody. (Ono big East- 
ern manufacturer and jobber wrote to an in- 
quiring stranger, (‘Sherwin Cody is the best 
letter writer in the United States," I’vo 
been right in it for seven years. My books 
have been the subject of it, This boy has 
been my side partner. I've taught Mr. Gard 
to get $7,698 from inquiries that beforo 
yielded less than $3,000; the assistant man- 
ager of R. D. Nuttall Co. to get 50 per cent 
more business from his regular inquiries; Mr. 
Brockleman to triple his retait grocery busi- 
ness in nine months; a greon Jap to write a 
letter that pulled $10 for every circular 
mailed. Read their signed testimonials. 


Address SHERWIN CODY Personally 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


AREA, ILLINOIS 


The Cody System is twenty halt-hours of 
straight talk right into your mind and heart 
on How to Use Words so as to Make People 
Do Things, How to Deal with Human Na- 
ture so as to Get Results, how to plan and 
carry out a big, successful campaign, how to 
turn your namby-pamby, hasty daily letters 
into masterly businoss-bringers, how to man- 
age your office on a scientific plan, how to 
make your office assistant worth ten times 
as much to you, and your stenographer a 
eracker-jack correspondent. I can do for you 
what I have done for the others. 

I want to send you on approval my new, 
greatly enlarged and perfected series of 
twenty half-hour weekly talks that go right 
to the heart of a thousand subjects without 
a moment wasted, showing you at a glance, in 
the most intensely practical way, just what 
you need to know for results. I don’t throw 
a cartload of literature at your head and ex- 
pect you to absorb it by magic, but feed you 
in a sane way half an hour a week. You'll 
digest every particle of my stuff and use it 
next day. 

A postal card will bring a Summary of the 
Vital Principles of this new seience on two 
typewritten pages, and a two-page letter tell- 
ing you how You Can Apply these principles 
to your particular business, on the under- 
standing that you will return the installment 
in ten days or pay for the entire series, 
with my new book ‘‘How to 
Do Business by Letter and 
Advertising," $10 cash or 
$12 at rate of $3 a month. 


^^ CODY 


SYSTEM 


L- 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


You can reach business men in every part of the country through a little want ad 


in THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


chandige to service, or sell anything? Then use the next issue, 
Rate, 26 cents a line; seven words to the line. 


of month preceding date of issue. 


Do you want to buy anything from mer- 


Forme close firat 


AGENTS— $00 PER CENT PROFIT; GOLD AND 

Bilver sign letters for store and office windows; any- 
one can put on; free war Motailic Letter Co, 41 
N. Clark 8t., Chicaga, 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED, SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mall. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrn- 
tive business. No soliciting or traveling. All or spare 
time only. This ta an exceptional opportunity for a 
man in your section to get into & big paying business 
without capita! and become independent for life, Write 
at once for full particulars, National Co-Operative 
Realty Company, L-44 Marden Bullding, Washington, 
D.C. 


START AN EABY AND LUCRATIVE BUSINESS—WE 
teach you how to esteblish:a successful collection 
agency and refer business to you. No capital required, 
Littie competition, Rare opportunities Write (or 
"Free Pointers” to-day. AMBRICAN COLLECTION 
BERVICE, 166 State Btreet, Detroit, Michigan, 


UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER: 
pay is high end sure; hours short: 
Places permanent; promotions reguls 

vacations with ‘pay; thousands of 
vacancies; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no layoffa; no pull needed: 
common education sufficient. Special 
money back guarantee if you write to- 
day for booklet 3-829. IT I8 FREE. 

EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. €. 


FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK LOOKS BBTTER THAN 

fifteen, If you have grit and seiling ability become 
our saleaman, handling & line of guaranteed office sup- 
piles, business helps and printing. Exclusive territory. 
Apply, National Offce Supply Company, Zion City, Ii. 


EXPERIENCED FOUNTAIN PEN SALESMAN 

WANTED — To handle our New Safety Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen — Possibilities for a live wire almost 
Co., Detroit, Mich, 


WANTED — INFORMATION, NEWS, NAMES, ETC. 

Wo have eatabliahed markets, Spare time—no can- 
vasaing. Particulars for stamp, "NISCO"— DOK — 
Cincinnati. 


HUSTLING MAN UNDER $0 YEARS WANTED IN 

each locality. To join this Society and introduce 
our NEW Memberships. Part or full time—$80.00 to 
$800.00 monthly. Experience not required. Address, 
The I-L-U 2040, Covington, Ky. 
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BE A MERCHANDISD BROKER. EARN $2,000 
to $5,000 & year. Wo teach you how to estab- 
ful merchandise brokerage busi 
em insures success, Can be con- 
in any eize town. No experlence or 
tle competition, Write for 
to-day, Nationa! Brokerage 
Davenport, Ta. 


ducted 
capita) needed, 
‘Free Information" 
Company, Department B, P. 


FRIENDS—YOU'RB SURELY COMING TO AREA 

this Summer and join the rest of the bunch at the 
Summer University? Well, let us know at once mo we 
can plan for you. Read Mr. Sheldon’s letter following 
pages in this issue, ‘Then alt down and drop 
"Kim" & line, Don't put it off and don't miss thie 
great opportunity to Join in thia real gathering of the 
Clans, Write direct to C, E. Kimball at Aree, Ilinois. 

P. B.—700 acres of beautiful woods and water to play 
in. Clear, clean mir. Food that will be a joy to your 
physical cosmos and pabulum for your mental nourish- 
ment Inspiration — thought —a good time! 


WE HANDLE YOUR BOOK NEEDS 


Every book advertised or reviewad in the pages of 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER may be obtained 
direct from THE BHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Area, Lake County, Ililnola Send the money—teil ue 
wbat you want, and we will serve you promptly. Hun- 
reds of the best Bus!ness-building, Man-bullding books 
Published on our Het. Yes, we believe in the "Moi 
back" plan, this ia Intended service to our readers, 


WE HAVE A JOB FOR YOU 


Taking audsoriptions for THE BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER. We pay the largest commission of any of the 
Popular magazines, Make your vacation money from 
this sideline, One man made $78.00 during April, Ouse 
woman made $14.00 in ten days during spare time. 
Write to the Circulation Manager, THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, Area, Lake County, Illinois, giving 
references and the amount of time you will devote to 
this work. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE--THERE 13 

none, but you are offered my 26 years of experience 
In handiing the !argest line of collection» and credits 
in the country. I wil supply you with instructions 
that will enable you to recover on past and minimize 
the losses of present and future credits, Particulars 
free, Frank M. Utt, Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 


FREE BOOK—SEND US FIVE NAMES OF FRIENDS 

to whom we may send sample copies of The Business 
Philosopher and we will send you free, by mall post: 
Paid, your cholos of the four booke of power by Allen: 
"As & Man Thinketi Out From the Heart," 
"Through the Gate of Good," or "Morning and Even- 
ing Thoughts" SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Area, Minois, 
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The right Camera 
for the right Subject. 


E 


"That's all there is to photography. We 
know from experience that Seneca Cameras 
meet every photographic condition success- 
fully. Manufactured by the Largest Indepen- 
dent Camera Makers in the World, they are 
so constructed that they allow the widest lati- 
tude in every branch of artistic photography. 


From the Seneca Scout, the smallest and simplest camera of the 
child, to the complete View Camera pictured above, we make 
photographic instruments for every known purpose, ìn all sizce — but 
one quality. Send to-day for the recent edition of our great Seneca Hand 
Book of Photography, Free to you. It will tell you Just what instru- 
ment to buy. "The relative merita of roll film, film pack and plate Cameras 
are discussed and you will know what Camera ís the one for your 
purpose. Best of all, this book ie free, Write to-day. 


erp | Seneca Camera 
Mfg. Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Langast indnpsodont Camera Makers ta the World 


pomage and cost of muillne). Please send 
me free of all charges the Seneca Hand 


Name .... 
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On the Front Poreh 


The Forces That Win Success 
By George H. Yan Arnam 


The Human Corporation . . . 
By Sheldon Leavitt, M.D. 


The Asset of Personality . 
By A. G. Potter 


Domt be Knowledge Hungry at Fifty 
By Roselle Dean 


Winning His Way on Uncapitalized Nerve . 
By Monroe Woolley 


Out from the Chasm—Up to the Footbilis . 
By James McPherson Shocktey 


Starting ín the Practice of Law . . 
By Judge J. W. Donovan 


Some Summer Tlme Thoughts . 
By W. li. Tennyson 


Self-Reliance Marke the Winner . 
By Ortson Swett Marden 


< 


The Fine Art of Perseverance 
By George W. Grupp 


SS 


‘The Need of Selentifie Valuation . 
By H. F. Stimpson 


NS 


NN 


Are You Growing the Fruit of Service? . 
By H. Elfera 


Secret of Happiness. . 
By Carl W. Pierson 


NN 


Issued monthly. Two dollars a year will bring the magasine to anyone in the United 
States or Its possessions; in Canada, and $3.60 in forelgn countries. Requests for 
“change of address" MUST reach this office before the tenth of the month in order to 
insure PROPER mailing of the current Issue of the magazine. In sending in the new 
address, please give your previous location, 


Published by the Sheldon University Press, Area, Illinois 


Xntered na Becond-Class Matter, November 12, 1918, at the Post Office at Ares, 
iMeois, under Act of March £, 137$. Copyrighted by Sheldon University Presa. 
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Only a few more days before 
July 20, the date of the opening of the 
big July term of the Sheldon Summer 
School. This is the latest news from A rea 


CRSSBSRNSRNSNNINRINNIENSINSSSSNNNINSNSNISNSSINONSINSINSQNNISSRISQUNIRISEENINIISS RR UNIT 


It is now too late to take advantage of 
Res ervations the five per cent discount for the July 
session. By the time you see this there are yet only a scant few days left to 
send us the wire: 


"Hold reservations for. ud women,...... children. 
Check will follow.” 
Stick your check for 
$5 in an envelope 
and post it to C. E. 
Kimball, Manager 
of the Sheldon Sum- 
mer School, Area, 
Illinois, to make a 
sure thing of it. If 
you lay this maga- 
zine down you are 
liable to overlook it 
until it is too late. 


Gunga Din has had wonderful success 
The Garden with his garden this year, and we are 
all eating radishes, onions, the finest, tenderest spinach you ever saw, lettuce, 
and strawberries of his raising. There are quantities and quantities more 
coming along, besides new potatoes, string beans, peas, sweet corn—in fact 
green stuff of every shape and variety, which will be fresh every morning for 
your table. If you only knew how much better all these things taste when 
served direct from the ground to your plate than they possibly can when 
carted into the market and sold through the usual channels, this alone would 
compensate you for a pilgrimage to Area. 


We have rebuilt the old boat landing, and 
The Lake are putting on the lake good stanch row- 
boats for those who cannot yet walk upon the water, canoes for the more 
adventurous who can swim, and are refitting the sailboat, so that you can 
row, paddle, sail, race, cut bait, or fish to suit your particular wishes. Men, 
women, and children can enjoy to fullest measure the beauty and coolness 
of this clear gem of water in Mr. Sheldon’s estate. 
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A late spring followed by damp, warm, 
The WA oods growing days has brought out among 
these beautiful hardwood trees, these towering, majestic oaks, such an un- 
usual splendor and variety of wildflower as has not been seen before for several 
seasons. Each week has found new varieties of flowers blooming for the study 
of the nature lover, while every evening you will be lulled to rest by the songs 
of the infinite variety of wild birds. The three-mile drive around the lake, 
with its fascinating turns uphill and down, is being enjoyed by hundreds of 
automobilists from all around this section. The road has been put in good 
condition, and you can walk every day for the entire session and find new 
beauty on this estate. 


d We have just completed sixt; 

The Dormitory — Wei compte suy 
building, screened, with hot and cold water in lavatory. We started these 
rooms to hold six cots, but found it necessary to provide more accommo- 
dations, so separated them into nice little private rooms to hold only one 
cot, each room opening straight to a window, with lockers for all. Three 
quarters of the first floor has been cleared away to one large, high-posted 
room that will seat three or four hundred people for social gatherings, 
lectures, and dancing when they do not want to be out of doors. 


T L The “Big Top" is up, just east of the tennis court, and 
ents some of the smaller tents. These were put in use for 
the first time on Memorial Day. 


9213. Besides the large hotel range we 
D nne H al l . have put in two other gas ranges for 
short-order cooking, and tested them out in good shape on Memorial Day, 
when Mr. Sheldon entertained some seventy-five people to dinner, supper, 
and breakfast, with a menu equal to that of a first-class hotel. Myra, our 
Senegambian Goddess of the Pots and Pans, tested out the facilities at that 
time, and says: “Ah sho’ can take care of dem white folks in fine style, and 
give them all they wants to eat.” Myra learned her art on a southern planta- 
tion where they certainly knew what was good to eat, and has perfected it in 
catering to some of Chicago's best families. She has also had experience in 
cooking for several conventions gathered from all parts of the country, and 
has invariably received the plaudits of the epicurean experts. She will be 
ably assisted by a competent staff. Kimball has framed up some menus that 
completely ignore the so-called summer hotel prices, his only aim being to 
enable you to get all you want to eat of good, wholesome, superior food at a 
cost as little or less than any of the ordinary restaurants, where you would 
not get any of the well-cooked country delicacies. It is his one aim to make 
your board bill as little as possible, consistent with the highest degree of 
excellence. 
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* Charlie Hamilton has framed up a syste- 
A thletics matic series of exercises for a short period, 
both morning and evening, of each day. He will precede these by a short 
"talklet" covering the meaning and philosophy of Endurance as discovered 
by Mr. Sheldon and practiced by tens of thousands of his students through- 
out the world. This is a special and valuable feature that would alone make 
these sessions unique and from which you will derive as much benefit as if 
you went to some so-called expert in physical culture, and paid a hundred 
dollars a week to get a new grip on your physical AREA. Besides this, Mrs. 
Hamilton will assist him in his work as physical! instructor for the women and 
children. They will also lead in the preparations for the big Field Day and 
help organize the tennis, baseball, and medicine-ball contests. By the way, 
we are going to 
have a real tennis 
court, built by ex- 
perts at a cost of 
several hundred 
dollars, with under- 
ground tiles and 
pulverized stone 
top so that you can 
grab your racket 
and go to it within 
ten minutes after 
a shower. 


X » We simply have to make a separate heading 
Si WUMMNINS of this, with Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton’s 
expert instruction insuring safety and pleasure for those who can swim, as 
well as those who want to learn. Bring along your own bathing suit, but 
there will be a few for rent. 


e y Special instruction and. 
Juvenile Athletics — ua excises at 
stated intervals for those little bodies in the formative stage with full represen- 


tation in the athletic exercises at the big Field Day at the latter part of each 
session. 


Mr. Sheldon's lectures on Business Building and 
Lectures Man Building, wherein he will tell you the 
inner secrets of the Science of Industrial Success and the Science of Service, 
will be given throughout each of the two sessions. From his fund of 
knowledge, gathered at first hand through travel in European countries and 
in this country and Canada—from his classified wisdom the result of the in- 
vestigation of hundreds of institutions and thousands of the leading minds 
of our age—he will speak to you with such revealing authority as even he could 
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never before give to such a marked degree. With his genius for teaching, 
for making you see the opportunities lying all about you, and his detailed 
exposition of the modus operandi for acquiring increased Man Power—in- 
creased Service Rendering Power—plus the inspiration of his magnetic 
presence and the fellowship and enthusiasm of those who have lived his 
teachings and so acquired success, YOU will go out from these weeks with such 
a new viewpoint, such an enlarged vision and increased Ability, as will bring 
& success in your everyday life heretofore unknown. 


Mrs. Sheldon will lecture on “Area Child Education” at each of the two 


sessions. 


Professor Walter Dill Scott, author of authoritative books on advertising 
and the psychology of business influence, nationally recognized as a scientist 
of the first rank, will lecture to you. 


Elbert Hubbard, the sage of East Aurora, a warm personal friend of Mr. 
Sheldon, the man who by epigrammatic apothegms and the mental short- 
arm jab has demolished more platitudes and has stirred up more mental 
cerebration among a larger number of his fellow citizens than any other man, 
will talk to you. . 


Samuel Insull, president of the Commonwealth Edison Company, chairman 
of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company and of the Elevated Railways 
Company, and prominent in or the controlling factor of some of the large 
corporations of Chicago and in the East, has promised Mr. Sheldon to 
talk on the “Economics of Monopoly.” 


Willie Holt, the champion trick billiard player of the world, is on his way 
from England as you read this, and will demonstrate on one of the finest. 
tables he manufactures the reason why he holds this title. Not only will you 
meet a man who has worked out Mr. Sheldon's teachings to unqualified 
success in his own life, but you will have the opportunity of instruction in 
the indoor cultivation of your AREA, through Re-creation. 


Harold Almert, consulting engineer of national reputation, specializing in 
public utilities, will give a talk along the lines for which he is so ably fitted, 
William R. Moss, prominent Chicago attorney, traveler, observer, and 
writer, will speak on vital topics. 

Charles S. Wiggins, expert counselor of business-building letter campaigns, 
whose article “Sales-letters that Sell Goods,” published in the May PHILOSO- 
PHER caused the exhaustion of that edition, will talk to you on the Mental 
Law of Sale in the Salestetter Campaign.” He is coming all the way from 
Winnipeg, Canada, and will demonstrate in detail the natural law governing 
this method of business getting. One point obtained from his talk used in 
your sales-letters might easily place your next campaign on the right side of 
that delicate dividing line between success and failure, which alone would be 
worth thousands of dollars to you. - 
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N. G. Spangler, of Chillicothe, Ohio, will be here. Who is he? Just one of 
the thousands of men who have used Mr. Sheldon's teaching to increase their 
natural ability and who are so sure of-the truth and value of those teachings 
that when he had some hundred railroad men under him he offered a first 
prize of a free trip to the Summer School for the greatest effort to increase 
the revenue of the Baltimore & Ohio S. W. Ry. Company. Mr. A. L. Townsend 
of Greenfield, Ohio, was the winner of this prize, and he will be here from 
July 20 to August 1. 


Harry N. Tolles, salesman premier, lecturer, and a royal good fellow of the 
Sheldon School of Chicago, will tell you a few things. What about? Well, 
we don’t know at this writing, but any of you who have ever heard Mr. 
Tolles, or read his articles in THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, will not care 
so long as he talks. 


Harry L. Fogelman, class instructor for the Sheldon School, a man who goes 
over the country and in a series of twelve lessons wins the respect and grati- 
tude of some of the largest executives in America, will talk to you on the 
“Power and Suggestion in Salesmanship and Advertising” in a most enlighten- 
ing and authoritative way. 


Wm. T. Goffe, educational director of the Institute Extension Division of the 
Area Institute of Business Technology, author of “Problems in Retail Selling, 
Analyzed,” and a lecturer of power and conviction, will make.plain to you the 


lessons and philosophy of a few points of business that he has observed in 
his travels around the country. 

A. B. Farmer, of Toronto, the well-known instructor on Reading Human 
Nature, will lecture on his specialty. 


` W. E. Fitch of La Salle, Illinois—Pastor Bill—writes Mr. Sheldon as follows: 

“Tf it appears to be possible for me to attend one or more sessions 
of the School, I should be very glad indeed to tell those in attendance 
what I think about something. Don't know just what that some- 
thing would be, or how nearly correct my thoughts would be. Suffice 
to say that Iam heartily in favor of the work which the Sheldon School 
has already done and which I hope it will continue to do for many 
moons to come." 

C. C. Stockford of Battle Creek, Michigan, sends us the following good word: 
"Judging from the program you have mapped out, there are going 
to be some very interesting times and I should like very much to be in 
on the “doings” for the full time. It has been some time since I have 
enjoyed any such mental feast, and I am beginning to feel a hunger- 
ing for that very sort of thing." 

Here's what Mr. Alexander writes from Toronto, Ontario, under date of 

June 8, about the 1911 session: 
“Your letter just received vividly recalls the ten days of pleasure 
and profit which I spent at Area three years ago and which will live 
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in my memory till the grim Harvester claims his due. Of ali the 

vacations I have spent, I think I may say that I have fonder and 

keener recollections of that summer than any other. 

I cannot imagine any other place where one could crowd into the 

All too short ten days such an aggregate of enjoyment and benefit 

both mentally and physically.” 
And as we are writing this, we have just received a cable from Westwood at 
Auckland, New Zealand: “Will arrive Area third week in July.” Now 
what do you think of that, when a man will come from the very antipodes 
for the Sheldon Summer School? 
Many other speakers of national prominence will be on the program. 
How to Get Here. Go to Chicago by any of the fifty-three transportation 
lines from all points of the compass which terminate there, take any one of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Sainte Marie trains (Soo Line), leaving 
Grand Central Station for the north and west, ride forty miles through the 
most beautiful rolling, suburban country around Chicago, and inside of an 
hour and a quarter get off at Area, and we will be looking for you. You can 
also go from any part of the city by elevated to Evanston, changing cars at 
Central Street for Chicago & Milwaukee Electric, thence to Lake Bluff, and 
west on the Libertyville branch of the Chicago & Milwaukee Electric to Area, 
which is the terminal; and then again by Northwestern Railway to Lake 
Bluff, thence by trolley to Area; or by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
line to Libertyville, and by trolley to Area. 
And now for the wind-up. As mentioned above, on last Memorial Day Mr. 
Sheldon was host to about sixty of the business men of Racine, Wisconsin, 
their wives and little ones, and here's what Mr. Walter H. Reed writes about 
the time they had. 


RACINE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Mr. Arthur F, Sheldon, Area, Illinois. 
My dear Mr. Sheldon; 
You were surely entitled to receive this note yesterday, but I just couldn't get back 
here, My party and body arrived, but my real sell—my thoughtsand mind—remains at 
Area, 


June 2, 1914. 


For you did give ua such a fine time, not one thing being left undone by dear old 
“Kim” and his willing staff who were untiring in their efforts for our pleasure and comfort. 
è "This real treat of yours will last Mrs. Reed, Anthony and myself a long, long time, 
and my only prayer is that it will be our pleasure to be of some real service to you—and 
that in the near future. 

If before then, draw on me at sight using the “Chart of the Stops of the Racine 
Motor Club through a Little Pig Dinner,” 

Very sincerely yours, W. H. REED, Secretary. 


Judging from what we have done in years past, as shown by the above quota- 
tions; what we did on Memorial Day, as’ was attested by Mr. Reed; what we 
have to offer you, as described in these pages, are you convinced that we could 
give you the most profitable ánd pleasurable vacation you could enjoy this 
summer? Wire C. E. Kimball to-day for reservations at the July sesslon, 
or write him at once and save your discount on the August session. 
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ORE OPPORTUNITIES 

are Lost in our Lessure 
time — those golden moments 
wasted in frenzied search for 
health and pleasure — than 
cross our paths in all our 
working hours.  —SHELDON. 
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ON THE FRONT PORCH 


Where We Talk Things Over 


E are now in the midst of 
the heated season, when the 
only strenuous labor is that 
necessitated by the harvesting of 
the wheat crop, when our minds 
are intent on recreation and the 
lighter things of life. Now the 
schools and colleges have sent forth 
their quota of high-spirited boys 
and girls, crossing the threshold of 
theory into the realm of actuality. 
In this interim let us consider the 
problem of education while our 
minds are not engaged in the pro- 
cess of actual doing, but can look 
back in retrospect or forward to the 
future according to our viewpoints. 
On these observations of history 
we must base our forecast of the 
future and we find it strongly in- 
dicated that the individual or 
group of individuals—be it family, 
nation, or race—which will attain 
a leading place in commerce, power, 
or civilization is that individual or 
group which has set its standard 
high and is ever pushing ahead with 
higher and still higher ideals. 
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On our southern border we have 
before us an example of a nation 
which is lying dormant, withninety 
per cent of its people untouched by 
any aspiration for education. Four 
hundred years have passed while 
this vast army of tillers of the soil 
has struggled on in hopeless toil, 
bearing the burdens of the small 
governing class who have ruled the 
land. Those in power, equally 
ignorant and neglectful of their 
great opportunity, are exercising 
only the privileges of government 
without assuming its responsibili- 
ties. So we find this beautiful land, 
blessed with all the riches of cli- 
mate, soil, and minerals, placed at 
the right hand of man for his use, 
still four hundred years behind the 
times, the scene of poverty, disease, 
and cruelty—a plague spot among 
the nations. 

. Do you realize that the solving 
of this problem of education is the 
greatest task that lies before every 
one of us, be he old or young, 
married or single, yet in the forma- 
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tive state or past that point where 
any scheme of education will par- 
ticularly affect his own life? In- 
' deed, this is such a broad problem, 
so far-reaching in its results, that I 
can but indicate in these pages a 
few of the causative forces which 
must affect every one of us in some 
measure, and on the solution of 
which the advancement or retro- 
gression of our civilization depends. 

A careful observation of the pro- 
gress of the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tion as it has followed the setting 
sun from the Far East through the 
ancient empires of Asia to Greece 
and Rome, thence north through 
Europe, and crossing the barrier of 
the Atlantic, and now extending 
still westward toward its original 
home beyond the Pacific, we see 
that that nation or people which 
enjoyed the greatest power, in- 
fluence, and happiness is the na- 
tion in which education flowered 
jn the highest degree among the 
greatest number of its inhabitants 
—that since earliest times this 
civilization and power in every in- 
stance followed the rise and fall of 
education among its people. 

The English-speaking race has 
manifested an intense desire and 
love for general education where- 
ever its far-flung colonies have set- 
tled. Wherever its members have 
gathered together, among its first 
established institutions has been 
some form of school or educational 
system. The first laws passed, fol- 
lowing those for bodily protection, 
have been those requiring some 
form of compulsory education. 

If we cannot progress we will 
surely retrogress, and the large 
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majority of the people of Mexico 
are to-day far behind the standard 
of civilization found there under 
Montezuma when Cortez landed 
with his gold seekers. 

Tt is easier to see the mote in our 
neighbor’s eye than the beam in 
ourowneye. Let us then turn our 
attention to the education we are 
offering the youth of our nation 
and consider well our standards. 
The term education means educ- 
tion, development, a drawing-out 
process. The educated man is 
that man who has so far developed 
the forces within him, has so drawn 
out and exercised his God-given 
talents, that he approaches his 
standard of greatest efficiency. 
It is high time that the world of 
educators differentiate education 
and educating. We are too prone 
to set up a curriculum, a textbook, 
a system before our mind’s eye, 
like the golden calf of old, and fall 
down and worship it. It is the 
way of small minds to take pride 
in the acquisition of some course 
without any regard to the standard 
of efficiency produced by this pro- 
cess or the possible degree of in- 
telligence which it is given to the 
individual to acquire. 

Educating consists of a twofold 
process—first, Nourishment; 
second, Use. Nourishment plus 
Use equals Education, and this 
N + U = E formula governs man's 
fourfold nature, those four natural 
and inclusive divisions of Body, 
Intellect, Feelings, and Will. Look 
about us, and we see this process of 
education stayed in its natural 
course, halted by some limitation 
of circumstance, or, yet more 
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criminally, by the confines of some 
so-called educational system. The 
term “highbrow” has been coined 
to describe this staying process as 
it overtakes the development of 
many of our so-called educated 
men. To be sure it is used un- 
justly by those who do not know 
the possibilities of education, to 
cast opprobrium upon those who 
have traveled farther on the high- 
road of knowledge than they have 
themselves. It: was applied for 
and still stands for that type of 
man, now happily less frequently 
met with, who has allowed the N 
sidé of his nature to be overde- 
veloped at the cost of an atrophied 
U side of his nature. 

Any system of education worthy 
of support involves the nourish- 
ment and use of the Body. The 
educated man will then have well- 
developed muscles, harmoniously 
working organs, keen eyesight, 
acute hearing—all his physical 
faculties trained and coórdinated 
to obey instantly and without hesi- 
tation in the smoothest and easiest. 
running manner, every impulse of 
his will. 

For the second division of his 
nature he wil! have pursued and 
followed such studies, will have so 
Nourished and Used his Intellect 
that he can use it, like his body, at 
any moment, turning the full power 
of its faculties upon any problem 
that confronts him, and it will be 
working with such power and free- 
dom that he can solve its intrica- 
cies with certainty and dispatch. 

Now we come to the third divi- 
sion, that of the Feelings. In the 
child or in the undeveloped man 
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the feelings are allowed to be the 
supreme ruler of the individual. 
On their reaction alone depends 
the actuation of the body and of 
such intellect as is possessed. Again 
we can look about us and see child- 
like men, some unfortunately pos- 
sessing a degree of responsibility 
over their fellow-men, who are 
blown hither and: thither in the 
storm of life by their predominant 
feelings. Such men are a menace 
to themselves, to their family, to 
their friends, and cause much of 
the wreck and ruin in the business 
world. Not that they may not 
acquirea large measure of power—of 
so-called success—for they oft- 
aa do. The snap judgment of 

ple is that our intellect is 
the p point of differentiation between 
the genus homo and the lesser 
order of mammals. To a greater 
de, is this demarcation notice- 
able in the development and use of 
the feelings. The animal is gov- 
erned by its feelings alone. The co- 
ordination of these feelings develops 
a sense and actuating power re- 
sembling the intellect and answer- 
ing in some degree for the will. 
This higher sense, this higher de- 
velopment of the feelings, is what 
is known as instinct. Valuable as 
it is and to be cherished, it yet does 
not distinguish man, made in the 
image of God, from the beast of 
the field. So here in the third di- 
vision of man’s education we are 
confronted with the very delicate 
task of so developing the feelings 
as to bring out all the finer play of 
emotion, love, and consideration— 
the very flower of human life— 
without allowing an overdevelop- 
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ment, a running wild of the feel- 
ings, that would result in chaos to 
the individual and harm to his 
generation. 

Governing all, sitting like a les- 
ser God upon his throne, the Will 
rules the feelings, sets in motion 
for constructive and useful work 
the intellect, and brings to their 
support the balanced and nice- 
running engine of the body. The 
nourishment and useof this govern- 
ing force, the task of educating the 
Will, the problem of watching from 
day to day its evolution and in- 
creased power, of training it in the 
right channels, is a task that might 
well appall the greatest of our 
time. How little then are so many 
teachers, thrust into the profession 
by the hazard of circumstance, 
fitted for this education of the will 
in others! 

In recapitulation of the problem 
before us all, we have then to de- 
vise means for the Nourishment 
and Use of the body, intellect, feel- 
ings, and will, These, correctly 
solved, result in the functioning of 
man’s faculties as follows: The 


| The trouble with most youths is that they are not half com- 


| mitted to their career. They are too easily detached from 
their life work by discouragement or outside influence. A 
man never amounts to much until he has a life aim, until he 
burns all bridges behind him and commits himself, with 
absolutely no reservation, to his work. - 

| —ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
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correct use of a well-developed In- 
tellect results in Ability; the ap- 
plication of education to the Pasi- 
tive Feeling promotes Reliability; 
the nourishment and use of the 
Body creates Endurance, while the 
developed Will, actuating the other 
three sides of man’s nature, results 
in Action. If the foundation has 
been laid correctly, if all the facul- 
ties have been developed to effi- 
ciency, the resulting Action fructi- 
fies in such deeds as reflect the will 
of omnipotence itself for the service 
of mankind. 

No system of education then is 
worthy of the name that does not 
draw out the latent powers of the 
individual and increase his AREA. 

Another month I will give you 
further thoughts on this great 
problem of education, but that you 
may correctly have before you 
the standard by which to test all 
attempts at its solution, I will 
close with the formula for the 
natural law governing education, 
and that is: 

The education of the individual 
varies directly with his AREA. 
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The Forces that Win Success 


By GEORGE H. VAN ARNAM 


An address recently delivered before the Chicago Executives Club by the President of the 
Van Aram Manufacturing Company, of Fort Wayne, Indiana 


“ Success in business is daily won, not by the 
idle dreamer, but by man’s work, well done" 


our image, after our likeness; 

and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all 
the earth.” 

To show how 
man had fall- 
en, we read in 
Jeremiah, v, 1: 

"Run ye to 
and fro 
through the 
streets of 
Jerusalem, and 
see now, and 
know, and seek 
in the broad 
places thereof, 
if ye can find a 
man." 


Gin said, “Let us make man in 


cian history 
how Diogenes 
sought with a 
lantern at 
noontide in 
ancient Athens 
for a perfectly 
honest man, 
and sought in 
vain, In the 
market place 
he once cried aloud, “Hear me, O 
men," and when a crowd had gath- 
ered around him, he said scornfully, 
“I called for men, not pygmies." 


There is à proverb among the peo- 
ple of Hindustan, 
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“One good man here is better far 

Than up above ten angels are." 

Some one said a whole lot in the 
following few words: 

"Find your purpose and fling your 
whole life out 
to it. Try to 
be somebody 
with all your 
might.” 


It was years 
ago at a depot 
in a southern 
city thata 
young man of 
about twenty 
years of age 
was strolling 
up and down 
the platform, 
awaiting the 
arrival of a 
train. He was 
of that type 
known and 
classified to- 
day as a “new- 
thought" pro- 
duct. Self-as- 
surance and 
aggressiveness 
showed them- 
selves in his 
every move- 
ment In a 
word, he was thoroughly satisfied 
with himself in particular, and with 
the world in general. 

Presently an elderly man, a gentle- 
man of the old school, passed near 
where the young man was walking. 
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The latter at once recognized the dis- 
tinguished looking ex-Senator, and 
Stepped forward briskly to greet him. 
As he approached the older man, the 
young man thrust forward his hand 
in a confident sort of way, and said 
in an easy, unrestrained voice, "Why, 
Senator, how are you?” 

The man addressed lifted his eyes 
and fastened them in a searching 
gazed upon the speaker’s face. He 
mentally noted the familiar tone, the 
patronizing air, the half-burned cig- 
arette in the side of the mouth, the 
hat perched jauntily upon the back of 
the head. But he did not respond to 
the greeting. Still smiling familiar- 
ly, the young man said, “Oh, I see you 
do not know me.” 

As quick as a flash, in a soft, even 
voice, the elderly man replied, “Why 
should I know you, sir?” 

Completely taken aback, his self- 
assurance deserting him, the young 
man drew away in embarrassment 
and said, “Oh.” 

At first the enigmatical question, 
“Why should I know you?” reached 
only the pride of the young man, and 
aroused his indignation. He felt that 
he had been mortified and humiliated 
unnecessarily. But that night, and 
for many days thereafter, that ques- 
tion, spoken as it was in perfect po- 
liteness, recurred to the young man, 
and caused him to think. Over and 
over he asked himself: 

"Why should any man of affairs 
know me? What have I ever done to 
focus the attention of a busy man on 
me? Just why should I have expect- 
ed Senator Blank to know me?” 

Instead of embittering him, the 
question of the elderly man so affect- 

the young man that one day he 
made the following solemn compact 
with himself: “I will make myself 
worth knowing!” 

And he has, $ 

What a privilege indeed to be made 
in the image of God, and to be given 
dominion over all things! Certainly 
an inheritance worth being proud of 
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and worth striving for with all that 
it is possible to retain and to attain. 

With such a heritage as this, why 
should any hesitate to grasp the good 
things that are possible of attain- 
ment? We point to the exceptions as 
examples of what can be done, and 
praise the one who had the zeal to 
rise above the easily satisfied ones, 
who are content to remain in dark- 
ness. While the many are amusing 
themselves, a few earnest ones turn 
aside and seize the prizes. 

Lincoln voiced the true spirit of 
making good when he said, “I will 
study and get ready, and then maybe 
my chance will come.” 

Later Garfield expressed the same 
determination, when, as a young boy, 
being asked what he meant to be, he 
replied, “First of all I must make my- 
self a man; if I do not succeed in 
that, I can succeed in nothing.” 

“The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 


But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


I think two examples will prove 
that purpose is the first requisite nec- 
essary, or rather the foundation up- 
on which, in order to succeed, it is 
necessary to erect the structure. 

Some years ago two young men 
were apprenticed to a carpenter, and 
were very busy all day. One spent 
his evenings in study; the other of- 
ten importuned him to “throw away 
his old books and come out and have 
some fun," but he steadily declined, 
as the evenings were all too short for 
the study he desired. No one knew 
it but himself, yet he was really be- 
coming master of his business in all 
its minutest details. 

Before his time was out, there ap- 
peared in the papers an offer of two 
thousand dollars for the best plan for 
a state capitol. The offer naturally 
called out the best architectural tal- 
ent in the section, and the studious 
young carpenter determined to send 
in his idea on the subject. It was 
done quite privately, as he did not 
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care to have any one joke him over 
his failure to win the prize. The 
practice would of itself be of good 
service in his business education. 
The plans were all sent in and laid 
before a committee, and the decision 
finally made. About a week after his 
venture had been sent forth, a gentle- 
man arrived at the carpenter's shop 
and asked to see "an architect there 
.named Washington Wilberforce.” 

"Haven't any architect here by 
that name," said the proprietor, “but 
I have an apprentice.” 

"Let me see him," said the other. 

The young man came forward, and 
was informed that his plan was ac- 
cepted and the two thousand dollars 
were his. He was also desired to 
take charge of the work. 

The master builder was proud of 
the success of one of his boys, and 
cheerfully gave him his time and 
leave to go. He became one of the 
first architects in the country, and 
the boy who laughed: at him for por- 
ing over his “old books" still plods on 
as a day laborer, barely able to pro- 
vide food for his family. 

Contrast with this a true story of 
how unearned wealth, without that 
purpose, can curse a young man. 
This story was published in one of 
our daily papers, as related by the 
young man's private secretary. I 
will relate only part. 

“My employer,” said the secretary, 
“is in his thirty-second year. He has 
an income of a million and a half 
dollars a year, from an industry 
founded by his late father, a hard- 
headed Irishman. The business is 
valued at forty-five million dollars. 
It is a close corporation, administered 
under the father's will by an execu- 
tor, and in the sole interest of the 
heirs. It has been so arranged, un- 
der a trust agreement, that so long as 
there is a demand for this commodity, 
this business must go on, and it can 
never pass out of my employer's 
hands. So, as you see, his great in- 
come is absolutely assured. 
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"[ remember when, eight years 
ago, just after his father’s death, my 
employer came to New York. He was 
full of health and seemed ambitious 
to become prominent among men of 
affairs. He established an office, and 
devoted a certain amount of time 
daily to the study of the financial side 
of the business. He was young, 
handsome, and possessed a fascinat- 
ing personality, and quite naturally 
made friends. It required only a few 
months to ingulf him in a social whirl 
which caused him to forget his more 
serious ambitions. He took fashion- 
able quarters in a smart Fifth Ave- 
nue hotel, and before the first year 
was out he came to the office only to 
get money.” 

He adds, "My young man has been 
going the pace now for seven full 
years. His riot has reduced him to a 
miserable moral and physical wreck. 
He is a confirmed drunkard, scarcely 
a night passing that he is not carried 
unconscious and babbling to his bed. 
He has spent, to my personal knowl- 
edge, more than one million dollars 
during the past year. He is utterly 
unhappy. His family and his friends 
have abandoned him as lost. It is 
clear that he will kill himself in excess. 
Even his club fellows fight shy of 
him because they fear that in his 
reckless abandon he will commit some 
act which will repeat the Thaw scan- 
dal, I believe my employer is insane, 
and I never pick up a newspaper 
without a sensation of fear that it 
may contain the report of some mad 
deed of his." 

The Bible describes these types — 
the one as the wise man, who built 
upon a rock foundation; the other as 
the foolish man, who built his house 
upon the sand. 

I don't know what man it was who 
expressed the thought, but it is a 
good one: 

“Sow a thought, reap an act; 
Sow an act, reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, reap a character; 
Sow a character, reap a life.” 
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There are many men who have 
lived eminently successful lives who 
have not accumulated fortunes, but 
scarcely any have accomplished any- 
thing worthy of note who did not be- 
gin their career by saving. One of the 
greatest achievements toward getting 
a young man started right is to have 
him eultivate habits of thrift. The 
money he saves will be of value to 
him, but the temptations he will 
avoid will do infinitely more toward 
his upbuilding, and the lessons he 
learns will help to establish in him 
that purpose in life so necessary to 
success. 

By thrift I don’t mean the kind 
that will pinch every penny even at 
the expense of one’s good name, or 
that will learn to care for money in 
a miserly way. 

How much harder to form good 
habits than evil ones, yet how much 
happíer we are after they are formed. 

Conditions are changing in the 
business world. There was a time 
when you never saw a cigar store 
without seeing, standing in front, the 
typieal sign, which was a block of 
wood, carved and painted to repre- 
sent an Indian chief. To-day it seems 
almost too ridiculous to believe. Just 
imagine a wooden man being used to 
influence business! "There was a time 
when the qualifications of a salesman 
consisted largely of his being a good 
entertainer over the hotel bar, dis- 
pensing liquor and vulgar stories. 
To-day the old wooden Indian has 
long been relegated to the cellar, and 
the old-time salesman died long ago. 

I didn't intend to mention temper- 
ance as one of the forces, but it has 
come to be recognized in every line of 
business that there is no room for the 
“boozer.” 

A certain prosperous manufactur- 
ing company needed a new depart- 
mental manager. The salary was six 
thousand dollars a year. The officers 
of the company considered a great 
many candidates, and at last decided 
to offer the position to a clever young 
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man of unusual business ability. He 
seemed to be exactly the man for that 
particular place. The president and 
general manager invited the young 
man to lunch with them at a down- 
town club, ostensibly to talk over a 
less important business matter. They 
wanted to “look him over” just once 
more. 

The man met them at the appointed 
hour, and the president, anxious to 
make the occasion a pleasant one, or- 
dered an elaborate luncheon. The 
waiter was a long time in bringing 
the first course, and the guest began 
to appear ill at ease. He seemed ab- 
sent-minded and uninterested in the 
conversation. He twisted about in 
his chair and tapped his fingers ner- 
vously upon the table. Finally, he 
turned toward the president and 
said, almost desperately, “Would you 
mind very much if I ordered a cock- 
tail?" Then he flushed a little and 
offered a laughing apology for making 
the request. 

The other men exchanged surprised 
and significant glances, but they 
called the waiter and ordered the 
cocktail. When it came, the guest 
drank it eagerly, In a few moments 
he had become another man — the 
man of keen vision and quick mind 
who could be so useful in their great 
business. There was no more preoc- 
cupation in his manner, no shifting 
about in his chair. He was alert, 
eager, clear headed. 


But as the luncheon went on, neith- 
er the president nor the manager 
mentioned the real object of the in- 
terview. Each was thinking the 
matter over seriously, and neither 
could be sure of the other's secretly 
formed opinion. The situation be- 
came &wkward. Finally, the presi- 
dent excused himself on the pretense 
of going into the library to speak to 
a friend who had just entered. But 
after speaking to his friend, he went 
straight to the desk and wrote a mes- 
sage on a telegraph blank. He gave 
the message to a uniformed attend- 
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ant, and went back to the dining room. 
In a few minutes a page brought a 
“telegram to the manager, who read it 
hurriedly, while the president finished 
telling their guest about a shooting 
trip in Maine. This is what the tele- 
gram said: “The job is too big for a 
boozer. 
by cocktail power." 

A most essential qualification is 
truth. The man who keeps his word 
is like à great tree in a sandy plain; 
when you meet him you have peace 
and rest; you take a long breath; 
your fáith in mankind rises several 
degrees; whatever his church is, you 
want to belong. 

There are many troublesome things 
on earth; there are snakes that may 
poison you, dogs that may bite you, 
ditches into which you may fall, 
thorns to stick you, microbes to in- 
fest you, and skittish horses to run 
away with you, but of all dangerous, 
uncomfortable objects here below, 
the one that gives you the creeps the 
worst way is the man who may keep 
his word and may not. 

The man who keeps his word rises 
above all race and prejudice; for a 
Chinese, Japanese, Fiji, negro, or 
wild Indian who can be depended up- 
on to do what he says he will do is 
better than a white man with a mil- 
lion dollars and a university educa- 
tion, but who lies. 

It was excellent advice Sir Edward 
Lytton gave to the students of Glas- 
gow University, when he said: 

"Learn to say 'No' with decision, 
‘Yes’ with caution: ‘No’ with deci- 
sion whenever it meets a temptation; 
‘Yes’ with caution whenever it implies 
a promise. A promise given is a 
bond inviolable. A man is already of 
consequence in the world when we 
know we can implicitly rely on him. 
I have frequently seen such a man 
preferred to a long list of applicants 
for some important charge. He has 
been lifted at once into station and 
fortune merely because he has this 
reputation, — that when he says he 
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knows a thing, he knows it, and when 
he says he will do a thing, he will 
do it.” : 

People had such colossal faith in 
Lincoln that they were willing to 
stake anything and everything on his 
honesty.: 

The very consciousness of his hon- 
esty .of purpose gave him a tremen- 
dous power with court and jury, as is 
shown by the following story: 

Tn a western town Lincoln was en- 
gaged to defend a stranger charged 
with murder. The murder was such 
a brutal one, and the circumstantial 
evidence so complete and convincing, 
that even Lincoln himself, after a 
most careful investigation, conceded 
that everything seemed to point to his 
client's guilt. 

He had thought.a great deal on the 
case, he told the men in the jury box, 
and that, while it seemed probable 
that his client was guilty, yet he was 
not sure. With those marvelously 
honest eyes of his he looked the jury 
straight in the face and said, “I am 
not sure. Are you?” 

So great was the faith of the jury 
in Lincoln's honesty that they ac- 
quitted the defendant, and the real 
criminal was afterwards convicted 
and punished. 

Closely associated with honesty and 
truth is the next step, promptness. 

The motive that actuated the career 
of the Duke of Monte Cristo was one 
that we do not admire; his whole ob- 
ject in life seemed to be to revenge 
himself on those who had been false 
to him in his early life, and it was 
only on a few occasions that he 
Stepped aside and repaid early kind- 
nesses. For one thing, however, it 
appears to me he should be commend- 
ed, and that is for his promptness. It 
is noted that he had an engagement, 
at one time, at twelve o'clock, and that 
while the clock was on the sixth 
stroke of twelve he opened the door 
and walked in. 

The value of promptness is fully 
appreciated in business life. It is one 
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great element of success. Laggards 
do not bring things to pass. 

A young man was commencing life 
as a clerk. One day his employer 
said to him: “Now to-morrow that 
cargo of cotton must be got out and 
weighed, and we must have @ regular 
account of it.” 

He was a young man of energy. 
This was the first time he had been 
entrusted to superintend the execu- 
tion of this work. He made his ar- 
rangements over night, spoke to the 
men about their carts and horses, and 
resolved to begin very early in the 
morning. He instructed the laborers 
to be there at half-past four o'clock. 
So they set to work, and the thing 
was done. About ten or eleven o'clock 
his master came in, and seeing him 
sitting in the counting-house, looked 
very black, supposing that his com- 
mands had not been executed. 

“I thought," said his master, “you 
were requested to get out that cargo 
this morning?" 

"It is all done," said the young 
man, “and here is an account of it.” 

He never looked behind him from 
that moment—never! His character 
was fixed; confidence was established. 
He was found to be the man to do the 
thing promptly. He very soon came 
to be the one that could not be spared; 
he was as necessary to the firm as any 
one of the partners. 

Years ago I read an account of the 
early life of à man who afterward be- 
came one of Boston's most prominent 
merchants. He was at the time the 
head clerk in a Charlestown house 
and went over to Boston to buy a bale 
of cotton goods that had been ordered 
by an old eustomer, who must have it 
at one o'clock, when he was to leave 
town. 

Not finding a truckman, he hired a 
man with a wheelbarrow to take it 
over. Finishing his other business, 
he was walking back, when he found 
his man halfway over the bridge, sit- 
ting on the wheelbarrow, quite over- 
rome by the heat. It looked as though 
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the old customer would be disappoint- 
ed for once by the firm with whom he 
had dealt so long; but the head clerk 
took another view of the case. Hast- 
ily caring for the man, he took the 
business in hand and, seizing the 
wheelbarrow, pushed ahead with 
might and main, disregarding dust 
and heat and his fine light summer 
suit, for there was only a half hour 
to spare. A merchant whom he knew 
came riding past, but the clerk did 
not drop his hat over his eyes, and 
pretend not to see him. He looked up 
frankly and cheerily, and the mer- 
chant called out, “What, Mr. Wilder, 
turned truckman ?” $ 

“Yes,” said the young man, “these 
goods are promised at one o'clock, and 
my man has given out, but I am de- 
termined to be as good as my word.” 

*Good! Good!" said the other, and 
rode on. 

He mentioned what he had seen to 
the employers of the young man, and 
said they might tell him, when he 
went into business for himself, that 
he could put down his name for thirty 
thousand dollars. 

This was on account of the confi- 
dence his action inspired. The goods 
were delivered on time. He not only 
became a rich merchant, but all 
through his life men placed the same 
confidence in him that they did on the 
day he rolled the wheelbarrow to 
make good his promise. 

I am going to put in one step that 
many might consider old-fashioned— 
out of place in this day—but I do not 
think so. 

It is the fourth commandment—all 
of it: “Six days shalt thou work — 
the seventh day thou shalt not work.” 

The history of the whole of Europe 
was changed through the breaking of 
the second part of this commandment. 
The battle of Waterloo was fought on 
Sunday. It was brought on by Na- 
poleon. So much hinged on time and 
circumstances — some writers claim 
that had it not been for the fog that 
developed, Napoleon would have won. 
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Note later battles, and you will see 
that Sunday battles were generally 
disastrous to the side that brought 


- them on. 


An old merchant in a large city, 
speaking on this subject, said, “It is 
about thirty years since I began busi- 
ness here, and I do not know a man 
who then came down to his store or 
had his office opened on Sunday who 
has not lost his property.” 

Stephen Girard, the infidel million- 
aire of Philadelphia, one Saturday 
bade his clerks come the following 
day to unload a vessel which had just 
arrived. One of the clerks, who had 
strong convictions and the power to 
act upon them, refused to comply with 
the demand. 

“Well, sir,’ said Mr. Girard, "if 
you cannot do as I wish, we can 


separate. 

“I know that, sir," said the young 
man, ‘I also know that I have a wid- 
owed mother to care for, but I cannot 
work on Sunday 

"Very well, Air" said the proprie- 
tor, “go to the cashier's desk, and he 

For three weeks the young man 
will settle with you." 
tramped the streets of Philadelphia, 
looking for work. One day a bank 
president asked Mr. Girard to name a 
suitable person for cashier for a new 
bank about to be started. After re- 
flection Mr. Girard named this young 
man. 

"But I thought you discharged 
him?" 

“I did," was the answer, “because 
he would not work on Sunday, and 
the man who will lose his situation 
from principle is the man ito whom 
you can intrust your money.” 

Of late years the characteristic of 
thoroughness as a requisite for a full 
rounded manhood, has gained promi- 
nence as never before. The command 
to-day is to be expert in some line. 
Do something well. Seek to excel in 
your work, that you may elevate your- 
self to the "higher position. We always 
hear of there being lots of room at the 
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top, but sometimes we do not learn 
the story of how the man attained 
that position. 

In a recent number of the American 
Magazine is a very interesting story 
of the life of E. A. Thompson of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. 

He is an old man, seventy-three 
years of age, and has recently been 
given a degree by Amherst College, 
although he had never matriculated. 
He is a mechanic of the type that 
never lets up until he has accom- 
plished what he set out to do. 

He had a small shop where he did 
repairing of all kinds, and his work 
was so finely done and so well per- 
formed that he had commissions from 
all parts of the country where some- 
thing particularly painstaking was 
required. 

One time at the college a delicate 
piece of mechanism which was 
thought very highly of, particularly 
because it came from any and 
therefore seemed to work more satis- 
factorily, became broken. It was 
carefully packed and sent to the New 
York agents, and it was presumed 
they would forward it to Germany for 
repairs. Not long after, one of the 
professors happened to stop at Mr. 
Thompson's shop to have some small 
repair work done, and was surprised 
to find his precious instrument on Mr. 
Thompson’s table. He was informed 
later by the New York agents that 
they had sent it to E. A. Thompson, 
as he was the only man in America 
who could fix it, 

Another time, a fine microscope be- 
longing to one of the professors got 
out of order and was taken to “Uncle 
Eddie,” as Mr. Thompson is called, 
for adjustment. When it came back 
it was not only repaired, but was bet- 
ter than ever before. Upon inquiry, 
the professor found that Uncle Eddie, 
after having made the small repairs 
asked for, had taken the trouble to 
examine the instrument, and finding 
a defective lens, had reground it. Re- 
grinding lenses is one of the most dif- 
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ficult operations in mechanical prac- 
tice, but it is only one of the many 
things that Mr. Thompson can do. He 
had fitted himself to do this long be- 
fore the task appeared. Earlier in 
life he had become interested in this 
matter of perfect and imperfect 
lenses, and had taken the pains to 
study out all the “whys and where- 
fores," going to a factory where 
lenses were made to study the art of 
grinding them, 

A friendship sprang up with the 
professors, and in his great zeal for 
study he took up one science after an- 
other, until Amherst College sur- 
prised him by voting him the degree 
of Master of Science. 

Earlier in life, through the closing 
of a factory in which he had been em- 
ployed, he had to seek work else- 
where. He applied day after day at a 
large factory which was world re- 
nowned for making fine tools and ma- 
chinery. Finally he was told that if 
he wanted a job at seventy-five cents 
a week, as a “learner,” he could have 
it. He replied, “That is just what I 
am—a ‘learner.’ I will take the 


place.” After being there a few days ` 


he noticed one man who was tending 
nine automatic machines, but was 
having trouble with one of them. The 
next morning he came very early and 
took apart the machine that was 
causing trouble. When the workman 
arrived he was angry, but finally let 
him go ahead. At four o'clock he had 
the machine repaired and ready for 
work. By six o'clock the workman 
had accomplished as much on the one 
machine in the two hours as he had 
on the others all day. 

They asked him to overhaul all of 
those machines. Later the firm asked 
him to go through the various depart- 
ments. He then became superintend- 
ent of the whole plant. He gave this 
up to go back to his old home and open 
his own shop and pursue his studies. 

The city of Lowell was built on the 
Merrimac River. Dams and canals 
were constructed to conserve the 
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water power. At that time there was 
no competent engineer for such work 
in America. A young Englishman 
named Francis came over and was 
employed. He looked over the work 
already done. He learned that, sixty 
years before, there had been a great 
flood in the valley. He went to the 
directors of the company, and said, 
“Gentlemen, you must rebuild Lowell, 
and the works.” 

“We can’t do that,” was the answer. 
“We have spent large sums, and must 
take a risk.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Francis, 
“here is my resignation.” 

The directors considered, and re- 
built under Francis’ direction. In a 
year a flood came, and the town and 
the works stood the test. Under the 
former conditions. they would have 
been swept off the face of the earth. 

Ambition is a most vital force, and 
with this must be coupled industry 
and determination. They must not 
be merely seasoned, but must be per- 
meated with enthusiasm and energy, 
and just the right amount of confi- 
dence added. 

We read, “If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, you shall say 
unto this mountain — Remove hence 
to yonder place—and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible unto 


In olden times that was thought to 
be figurative, but look at what our 
great railroads are doing every day. 
Remove mountains? Sure, that is 
easy to-day—but it takes the com- 
bined qualities just mentioned. 

"There are too many examples along 
this line appearing before us every 
day to need dwell long on the possibil- 
ities that are open in this direction. 
We have long enough read only one 
half the proverb; we must add the 
second half, and back it up with all 
that is in us: 

“All things come to him who walts, 

If he but get behind and force the fates." 

We must set our mark high enough, 
reach out for it, push on toward it, 
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keep our mind fixed on it, and we are 
certain to accomplish success. 
When we read of what others have 


done, with no advantages whatever 


except a dogged determination, we 
must realize that it is up to us to be 
what we will to be. 

This story is from a recent number 
of the Youth’s Companion: 

“A young girl who lived in Missis- 
sippi asked her brother to give her the 
money to go to college. He told her 
he could not afford it, and tossing her 
a nickel, added, ‘Unless you can go on 
that.’ 

“The plucky girl took the five-cent 
piece and bought some calico, from 
which she made a bonnet that she 
sold for twenty-five cents. With the 
money she bought more calico, and 
made more bonnets. After she had 
made several dollars in this way, she 
determined to raise potatoes. She did 
all the work in the field except the 
plowing. The venture was a success, 
and she had enough money to start at 
school. She did not stop work, how- 
ever, and it is not surprising that a 
girl of so much determination was 
able to borrow enough money to sup- 
plement what she made. 

“She was graduated with honor 
from the state college for women, at- 
tended a medical school, still earning 
all her expenses, got her degree, and 
is now a successful practicing physi- 
cian in a large town in the South; and 
it all began with a nickel.” 

The story is told of how, when 
Grant was a youngster, the circus 
came to his town, and he went to his 
father and asked him for a ticket. 
The hard-headed tanner refused him, 
so Grant, doing the next best thing, 
crawled under the tent. The ringmas- 
ter had an ugly mule which no one 
could ride, and he offered a dollar to 
any boy who would ride the animal 
around the ring without being thrown 
off. Quite a number of boys tried, but 
without success. 

Finally young Grant ventured out 
from under the seats where he was 
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viewing the show, and said to the 
ringmaster, “I would like to try that 
mule." 

“AN right," said the ringmaster, 
and Grant got on and rode nearly 
around the ring, but was finally 
thrown over the animal’s head. 

The boy got up, threw off his coat, 
and said, "Let me try that again." 

This time he got on with his back 
to the head of the animal and clung 
with all his might to its tail, and in 
spite of all the animal could do, hung 
on and won the dollar. 

Is it any wonder he hung on at 
Richmond and never gave up until he 
had won success? 

Years ago, a young Jew, springing 
from a hated and persecuted race, 
pushed his way up without opportun- 
ities. He was scoffed, ridiculed, and 
hissed from the House of Commons, 
but merely replied, “The time will 
come when you will hear me.” 

The time did come, and the boy 
with no chance swayed the scepter of 
England for a quarter of a century. 
One of the most remarkable examples 
in history is Disraeli. Thus forcing 
his leadership upon that very party 
whose prejudices were deepest against 
his race, and which had an utter 
contempt for self-made men and 
interlopers. 

Dickens said: ‘Whatever I have 
tried to do in my life, I have tried 
with all my heart to do well. What 
I have devoted myself to, I have de- 
voted myself to completely. Never to 
put my hand to anything on which I 
could not throw my whole self, and 
never to affect depreciation of my 
work, whatever it was, I find now to 
have been golden rules.” 

I had no intention when I accepted 
your kind invitation to present a 
paper, to attempt to advise this dis- 
tinguished and representative body 
of business men as to how to make 2 
fortune, but it was my thought more 
particularly to blend into the mate- 
rial side of life the one essential thing 
so necessary to the happiness of man- 
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kind, and that one which can happen 
in our daily routine, of disseminating 
good. If I have succeeded in influ- 
encing any of my hearers in the least, 
I feel fully repaid for the effort. 


The following story, which I eut 
from a New York paper some twenty 
years ago, impressed me that it is not 
so much a duty as a privilege to lend 
a hand to the making of a man, 
and that this should be our great- 
est ambition. 


“At the funeral of the late Judge 
Wilson, of the well-known firm of 
Wilson & Wilson, of San Francisco, 
attorneys for the Fair estate, the 
mourners were startled by loud sob- 
bing in an obscure corner of the 
church. It proceeded from a boy, 
ragged and alone. 


“‘My pardner’s gone! My pard- 
ner’s gone!’ he cried, then sobbed 
again, Many recognized in the child 


Books are never asleep. 


a newsboy from whom they were ac- 
customed to buy papers, and some 
eyes grew moist as he repeated his 
wail, ‘My pardner’s gone!’ 

“A bright little chap stepped light- 
ly into Judge Wilson’s office one morn- 
ing and asked if he would advance 
him one dollar and go into partner- 
ship in selling papers. The judge 
consented on condition that the boy 
would render an accounting every 
day, handing over his half of the prof- 
its. This was faithfully done for sev- 
eral years, the judge depositing his 
share in a savings bank to the boy’s 
credit, and doubling the amount at 
the end of each twelve months. This 
was the youth who sobbed at the fun- 
eral: ‘My pardner's gone! A few 
days after, the judge’s executor in- 
formed him that he had a comfortable 
balance in the bank, and his career as 
a newsboy was ended. 

"Judge Wilson made a man." 


If investigating you interrogate 


them, they conceal nothing; tf you mistake them they never 
grumble, if you are ignorant they cannot laugh at you. 


Some people are like a million-dollar check on a ruined bank. 
They look big, they promise great things, but you can’t cash 
them. 


You can tell by the spirit a man puts into his task whether 
there is in him the capacity for growth, expansion, and en- 
largement. 


i Be sure you put your feet in the right place, then stand firm. 
l —LINCOLN. 
i 
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The Human 


Corporation 


By SHELDON LEAVITT, M.D. 


The Controlling Shareholders 


This is the second of a series of articles which Dr. Leavitt 
is writing for The Business Philosopher, in which he 
likens the human body to a corporation, and describes 
the purpose, and advises as to the care of its parts 


HE character and strength of an 

organization is determined by 

the ability, the purpose, and the 
spirit of those in control. 

As a general thing the chief execu- 
tive stands for the policy of the men 
who have the largest interests, and 
he dare not deviate much from the 
course that has been mapped out by 
them. Occasionally a chief presumes 
upon his cleverness and strength to 
controvert the purposes of those who 
have placed him in authority, and 
sometimes he succeeds; but in gen- 
eral his independence gets him noth- 
ing better than a request for his 
resignation. 

While this is all true we should 
know that a wise executive has it 
within his power profoundly to in- 
fluence, and very often largely to 
control, an organization's affairs. 
Moreover, within limits, a trusted 
head is allowed to carry out many of 
his own ideas as long as they do not 
thwart the purposes of those holding 
the control. 

In the human organization — in 
yours and mine, my reader — Hered- 
ity and Environment are the controll- 
ing shareholders, and they dictate the 
general policy. 

There are those who insist that 
heredity holds most of the stock, 
while others as stoutly proclaim 
that environment is the dominant 
authority; and as the stock may 
not all be in the names of the 
principals, the question is not easily 
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settled by reference to the records. 

However, it is safe to assume that 
these two interests are strong part- 
ners in the human corporation and 
generally have things pretty much 
their own way. But petty jealousies 
are apt to arise, forbidding their 
working in absolute harmony. He- 
redity is conservative. It is a stickler 
for tradition, and is suspicious of all 
innovations. On the other hand, en- 
vironment believes in changing with 
the times, so as to keep up to date. 
The contention sometimes waxes 
warm and a decision is reached only 
through the tactful manipulation of 
the chief executive, who, under the 
constitution, is invested with consid- 
erable power — but power which he 
may exercise only under restrictions. 
Heredity cannot be radically changed 
on short notice, or possibly not radi- 
cally changed at all, for it is obsti- 
nately conservative, Environment is 
more pliable, and, by being persuaded 
to side with the president, often set- 
tles important questions. In this way 
ihe power of the out-of-date share- 
holder, set and obstinate though he 
be, can be neutralized. 


For various reasons it is necessaty 
for the chief executive to be wise, 
poised, free from strong emotional 
bias, forceful, patient, and persistent. 
Having these qualities well developed, 
he will be able, within rational lim- 
its, to control the policies of the con- 
cern and keep its efficiency well up to 
the standard. 
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So much for the commercial as- 
pects of the organism, the essential 
features of which it js my aim to 
bring perspicuously to your attention. 

The physical organism thus consti- 
tuted is thrust into the midst of 
whirling activities, and up against a 
hard proposition, without its consent. 
The truth is we are here not only 
without our consent, but with an 
equipment not of our choosing. ‘We 
have not been consulted at all in the 
matter. We are in the embarrassing 
position of bearing the defects and in- 
efficiencies of certain of our progeni- 
tors, and many of us are set up in 
business, upon which we must de- 
pend for subsistence, with an insuffi- 
cient capital. To add to our troubles, 
we bear in us the tendencies to run 
the business as did our fathers, Al. 
together, when looked at from one 
side, it is à fierce proposition. 

At the same time there is plenty of 
room for a disclosure of sagacity and 
skill, and the conditions of our guar- 
antees are such that we can be sure 
of all the backing necessary to carry 
us to success, provided we do disclose 
good qualities. 

You, my reader, are the chief ex- 
ecutive of your physical organization, 
and it is up to you to show the world 
how successfully you can run your 
physical business, and manage the 
controlling shareholders — Heredity 
and Environment. 

Too many men, when they learn 
the eharacter of these controlling in- 
teresis in their individun! cases, at 
once become discouraged, and, falling 
into indifference or fear, soon go to 
the wall. But these are weak char- 
acters. They lack the' courage and 
energy of those who have in them the 
elements of success. Certain of those 
who have gone into physica! bank- 
ruptey could have been saved had 
they fallen into suitable hands or had 
taken the pains to study the rules of 
the game. 

Mankind is truly in a peculiar posi- 
tion with regard to its physical in- 
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terests. We are all more or less 
handicapped by heredity. Very few 
come into the world without a string 
of tendencies attached to them, the 
trend of which is toward physical 
disorder, distress, and death. The 
proofs of this are not wanting in any 
of us. In ourselves we observe 
thoughts, feelings, mental guirks, 
and physical symptoms resembling 
those known to have characterized 
father, mother, or some one more re- 
mote in the ancestral line. “He is a 
chip of the old block,” is a familiar 
comment made regarding us by those 
who know the family traits. We are 
much like our progenitors in form, 
Movement, general structure, and dis- 
position. When such character mark- 
ings are favorable to health and 
strength of both mind and body we 
account ourselves fortunate; but, 
when they are not, we are too apt to 
regard ourselves as helpless. E 

The conscious self is the executive 
authority of the organism, and as 
Such has prodigious control over it. 
It has the power to make a splendid 
suecess of the proposition for which 
it stands, despite the oldfogeyishness 
of the controlling shareholders. But. 
to do it, it must be capable of doing 
high-grade work,— a thing quite 
within its power. 

This executive self must have a 
good acquaintance with the personnel 
of the company. He must know the 
relative strength of heredity, and its 
character; how its unfavorable fea- 
tures can be modified and its favor- 
able ones utilized to the best advan- 
tage. The effect of environment on 
the peace and efficiency of the organ- 
ism he cannot overlook, modifying 
it here and stimulating it there so as 
to insure a happy effect on the whole, 
He must understand the needs of the 
several functions in order to give 
them smooth expression, and must 
enforce among his subordinates (the 
organs and subconscious faculties) 
the strictest attention to details, 

These things he cannot do unless 
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he has a realization of his power. 
The average man has no conception 
of the authority possessed by him 
over his body, and accordingly sub- 
mits without firing & gun. The truth 
is that every man has in his hand à 
scepter of power. The body is his 
obedient subject when once he as- 
sumes the róle of king. By the very 
energy of his will he can maintain 
a good balance among his functions 
and keep them in relative harmony. 
To most men this is mere hyperbole. 
It controverts all their teaching and 
training. Most of them are so un- 
der the power of habit that they are 
perfectly conscious of their servitude. 
Yet the power is there, awaiting use. 
They can reign if they will, One 
whose purposes are well formed and 
whose aims are worthy is accorded 
all the authority he needs to make 
him a successful master of self- 
expression. 

The conscious self must be coura- 
geous and confident, No man ia fit- 
ted to be in authority over potential 
forces who is not sure of himself 
and courageous enough to insist on 
obedience. 

Heredity is not easily subdued, 
but, when rightly handled, not by 
drugs or serums, but by a rational 
psychotherapy, it can be robbed of its 
harmful tendencies. The ravages of 
the great white plague, consumption, 
will never be effectually restrained 
by treating the disease itself. I pre- 
dict that no specific for it will ever be 
found. By means of prevention, in 
which psychotherapy occupies a chief 
place, the hereditary tendency is to 
be overcome and environment made 
to lend its aid to those peculiarly ex- 
posed to its ravages. When the medi- 
cal profession learn well how to use 
the psychic knowledge already in the 
possession of a few, there will be 

hope of stamping out this 
Scourge and many. others. 

Let the conscious self exercise the 
control forces at his command in the 
same strong and positive way that 
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the business executive controls the 
means at his command, and he will 
find himself turning the tide of 
energy along the health channels of 
his organism in a way to insure 
health. Of course ignorant and blun- 
dering strenuousness will not bring 
good results either in business or 
health, By his injurious habits one 
can easily negative all the good which 
would otherwise accrue. The success- 
ful man is always the consistent man. 

There is much for us all to learn 
regarding the health problem. Most 
men feel themselves practically help- 
less before the attacks made on their 
bodies by disease, and pin their faith 
to the inefficient doctor, whose pa- 
tients usually get well, if they recov- 
er at all, in spite of the treatment ad- 
minstered rather than as the result 
of it. The truth probably is that our 
successful business head would not 
have been ill at all had he turned the 
force of his mind to the preservation 
of physical solvency with the same 
sagacity and energy that he turns it 
to the conduct of his business. Hu- 
manity is a victim of physical disin- 
tegration only when the mind loses 
its faith in the power of self and 
opens the floodgates of fear. 

Nor is it a victim of environment. 
There is no denying the power of the 
things that surround us —- political, 
social, economic, physical, and intel- 
lectual. At the same time one of the 
most desirable lessons for us to learn 
early in life is that (1) environment 
can be radically changed in many par- 
ticulars; and (2) we can so alter our 
attitude toward it as to rob it of its 
harmful power. 

Remember that nothing can be ma- 
terially changed by us unless we set 
our minds resolutely to the task. It 
is the “I can and I will" spirit that 
does things. Lamenting our situa- 
tion in life and weakly yielding to it 
will get us nothing worth while. 

And now let me add that certain 
features of environment cannot be 
changed at all, and certain other fea- 
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tures cannot be changed to a large de- 
gree, without transgression of polit- 
ical, social, or economic usage, so that 

. it is sometimes practically useless for 
us to bruise and exhaust ourselves by 
beating the bars of our cage. 

After all, then, the larger part of 
our task consists in adapting our- 
selves to the hard features of environ- 
ment, and thus neutralizing its ill 
effects, 

It is by wise management, such as 
I have indicated, that consciousness 
is able safely, successfully, and ef- 
fectually to maintain physical and 
mental health. 

As to the cure of physical ailments 
when once they have arisen through 
ignorance or perversity, I shall mere- 
ly add that they respond to the same 
kind of strong, confident handling 
which serves to prevent such condi- 
tions. But the mind of one who is ill 


is usually so negative that the suffer- 
er finds it well-nigh impossible to ap- 
ply the principles of self-cure with 
good effect. For that reason it is neces- 
Sary for the consciousness to submit 
itself to the coaching of one who rec- 
ognizes the needs of the case, until a 
fresh positiveness has been developed. 
This means an application of physio- 
logical and psychological principles 
to a rectification of conditions by one 
who understands the work. Reader, 
Heredity and Environment are the 
heaviest shareholders in your organ- 
ization, and they are liable to hamper 
or prevent your success, unless you 
ere wise enough to neutralize their 
biasing tendency. Be a wise man- 
ager of affairs. Utilize the means at 
your command, for they are ample to 
insure a successful maintenance of 
health if you employ them, as you 
should, with a confident hand. 


Your employer pays you in dollars, you pay yourself in 
valuable experience, tn fine training, in splendid discipline, 
and in character building. 


It calls for rare ability to go on day after day trying in every 
i way to advance an employer's interest, working overtime, 
H introducing progressive methods, when the employer never 
expresses his gratitude or praise, but thinks it's your duty 
to help him. 
Some people miss opportunity when it knocks because they 
haven't push enough to get a door open. 
People who do things in this world have poise. 
energy with hurry left out. 
Keep sweet and charitable. To enjoy life is a great art; to 
make others enjoy theirs is a greater art. 


Hurry and worry are twins. They go hand in hand and 
play havoc with the welfare of the human family —O. S. M. 


H 
| 
| 
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The Asset of Personality 


By A. G. POTTER 


A clear, careful analysis of what 
makes for strength in person- 
ality and its value when acquired 


N choosing this subject I do not 
claim any special qualifications 
for dealing with it. 

I offer this paper solely with the 
desire to suggest some thoughts which 
may lead to the further development 
of those qualities which go to form a 
good personality. 

The word personality has several 
meanings: 

In theology it deals with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity (one God—three 
persons); in law it deals with per- 
sonal estate; in philosophy it has an 
ethical significance; in psychology it 
deals with the survival, after death, 
of the ego. 

With none of these meanings shall 
we concern ourselves to-night. We 
shall use the word in its sense as 
meaning “that quality which distin- 
guishes a being from an animal or a 
thing; and which distinguishes one 
person from another.” In a word, 
distinction of character, individuality. 

Heredity plants the seed of person- 
ality in all men at birth, and “to be 
well born is a great and good fortune.” 

Environment plays an important 
part in the development of character, 
and during the whole of our journey 
from the cradle to the grave our char- 
acter is influenced by it. 

Habit is the third power for good 
or evil, and, fortunately for us, the 
strongest, as herein lie the means 
whereby we may combat and over- 
come those evil traits which heredity 
and environment may have stamped 
upon our character. 

Heredity, environment, and habit, 
then, are the three powers that shape 
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our ends, and habit (the strongest) 
is the one which King Will must gov- 
ern, and upon which our destiny 
depends. 

By personality we do not mean dis- 
tinction of dress. Dress should bear 
relationship to the man and to his 
work, and may adorn but cannot 
make personality; in this sense “the 
apparel oft proclaims the man." 

Good, personality means something 
more than “a well-groomed man with 
a handsome face." The face is an in- 
dex of character, and is largely a re- 
flection of the inner self. 

Intellectual personality will shine 
through the physical, for "the mind 
is the standard of the man." 

The physical aspect, however, is 
the first aspect in which personality 
presents itself; as personality means 
"that outward appearance which we 
present to others.” It is attractive or 
repulsive; weak or strong; cheering 
or depressing; good or bad, accord- 
ing to our character. 

Some one has said that every man 
has three characters,—that which he 
exhibits, that which he has, and that 
which he thinks he has. 

Reputation is what men and women 
think of us. Character is what we 
are. 

Education has for its object the 
formation of character. Character 
is habit long eontinued. 

The term most opposite to “per- 
son" is “thing.” When we kick a foot- 
ball we do not consider the signifi- 
cance of the act from the football's 
point of view. We assume that there 
i8 no such point of view. 
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A thing has no claims upon us, hav- 
ing no feeling or thoughts; for it 
there is no good or evil. 

An animal we presume has no 
thought (or only the most rudiment- 
ary form of it); still, we do not call 
an animal a thing because events mat- 
ter to an animal It experiences 
pain and pleasure; so far, at least, 
good and evil exist in the experience 
of an animal, consequently our atti- 
tude toward an animal, and our treat- 
ment of it, are not the same as our 
attitude toward a thing. 

We get beyond mere “thing-hood” 
when a thing not only exists but finds 
a value in the existence of itself or 
other things; but we have not yet 
reached personality, which implies 
consciousness and thought. 

A thing has no consciousness; a 
brute is conscious only of and in the 
present; a person’s consciousness 
surveys past, present, and future, and 
this brings us to the conception of a 
person as “the subject of rights and 
duties.” 

It is only as a subject of duties that 
we become a subject of rights. Duty 
can only be fulfilled in conduct, and 
conduct is possible only in its rela- 
tion to others. 
pends personality. 

The chief element in personality is 
purpose, Purpose cannot be directed 
toward the past; the value of purpose 
lies in its relation to the future. 

The stronger our purpose, the more 
complete will be our personality — 
personality and performance are in- 
separable. Personality raises us from 
the level of the automaton to that of 
the individual. The work of an in- 
dividual ceases to be monotonous 
when personality is stamped upon it. 
Thus drudgery is not in the work but 
in the drudge. 

All are not equally fortunate in 
their birth, training, and calling, but 
there are compensations in life which 
go far to equalize matters. In read- 
ing the biographies of great men in 
every department of life one fact 
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Upon conduct de-. 


stands out clear: greatness is not 
achieved upon the lines of superior 
advantages. Men have become great 
by persistent effort to overcome dif- 
ficulties, by increasing their capacity 
for taking pains. 

All this implies strong will power. 
The will is the central force of char- 
acter, the distinguishing feature of 
man, It is the “tide of the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune" — "the power that 
shapes our ends.” 

Not only must we decide to do — 

but vehat to do, when to do, and how 
to do. 
Ruskin took for his guidance con- 
cerning the when and how to do, two 
words which were the keynote of his 
life. They were: “To-day,” and 
“Thorough.” If these words are our 
rule of conduct, efficiency will re- 
sult, and our overseers will rust out 
through lack of occupation — for no 
supervision wil! be necessary. 

On the other hand, he who never 
makes mistakes makes nothing. Those 
who never err are lacking in the es- 
sentials that make achievement pos- 
sible. Enterprise and initiative are 
elements of success, and the very mis- 
takes of the strong man are but step- 
ping stones to further endeavor. “He 
who can bear to be told of his faults 
is wel on the way to the highest 
excellence." 

Personality is threefold in its na- 
ture: it concerns the realms of spirit, 
mind, and body. 

In the cultivation of personality we 
by no means despise the body; it is 
the soil and substance through which 
the spiritual and intellectual live. For 
this reason physical culture is a base 
for the development of personality. 
The ancient Greeks, through whose 
devotion to the fine arts the world is 
so much richer to-day, were most as- 
sidious “physical culturists.” And 
the Japanese in our day are a marked 
instance of the desire to combine 
physical with mental culture. 

Art and beauty are never far apart; 
nor is efficiency far removed from 
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physical perfection. As we become 
more critical in matters of taste, so 
shall we ever desire a higher standard 
of physical beauty. The first rudi- 
ment of beauty is health; and we 
might say the first wealth is health, 
which means “a sound mind in a 
sound body.” 

Personality, then, we have seen, is 
made up of three attributes, con- 
sciousness, reason, and will. Person- 
ality in the individual must always be 
regarded in its relationship to others. 

All are members of a community. 

The highest principle of the moral 
life is that expressed in social life, in 
helpfulness and service. 

Let us call to mind the personality 
of the doctor, who visits us in sick- 
ness. How greatly we are influenced 
by it! Our confidence in him depends 
on the influence of his personality 
over us. He is magnetic or not ac- 
cording to this influence; his power 
to do us good is largely dependent up- 


on it. 

Think of the personality of the 
pastor. Our belief in his teachings 
and its influence over us depend large- 
ly upon our belief in the man. His 
influence will be nil if his personality 
repels instead of attracting us. 

The personality of the lawyer is 
also a matter of importance to him 
and to his clients. Unless it inspired 
confidence we should not confide to 
him our private affairs. 

Thus we see the magnetic power of 
personality, and its importance to us 
in our own sphere. The buyer is in- 
fluenced by it to an extent which is 
seldom realized by him. In no other 
calling in life is it more valuable than 
in that of commercial traveling. It 
is essential to success; it secures for 
its owner favorable attention and in- 
terest, without which no order can 
result. 

The salesman in the warehouse is 
influenced in his attitude toward his 
customer according to the personality 
of the man. 

When "Mr. Grumpy Grumbler” 
comes along we do not rush forward 
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with extended hand to greet him. 
Rather do we feel inclined to retire 
out of sight, and let the other fellow 
serve him, reserving our energies and 
welcome for Mr. Nice Man, whose 
attractive personality not only draws 
us to him, but draws from us our 
most willing service, and also our best 
bargains. 

Even the stern, inflexible laws gov- 
erning counting-house matters are 
made to yield to the power of person- 
ality, and Mr. Straightforward is 
granted an extra 114 per cent or an 
extension of credit on the strength of 
his character, which has won our 
confidence. 

Our overseers and principals are 
influenced by it; our efficiency is in- 
creased by it; confidence is placed in 
us; the best positions are open to us, 
and all work in harmony with us. 
This influence arises not from iso- 
lated deeds, but from what we are on 
the whole. 

In some professions, as with the 
doctor, the pastor, the lawyer, “pro- 
fessional etiquette" looms so large as 
to stamp the man's profession. upon 
him, rather than his personality. 
This tends to create a type of man 
for certain professions, and the same 
is true in some trades. Thus we get 
a type for the butcher, the publican, 
the shopwalker, and the commercial 
traveler (known by his pushfulness). 

It is not desirable that a man’s call- 
ing ‘should be so stamped upon him; 
far better is it that individuality 
should shine through a man’s work. 
Strong men infuse into their work a 
deal of their own spirit. All work 
that lives is thus vitalized. We see 
this exemplified in the musical com- 
positions of Wagner and Beethoven; 
in the wonderful violin playing of 
Paganini; in the masterly piano- 
forte performances of Paderewski and 
Bachmann. 

In the paintings of such great art- 
ists as Gainsborough and Romney, 
their personality is so strongly re- 
flected that we speak of their pictures 
as “A Gainsborough” and “A Rom- 
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ney." This is the hall-mark of gen- 
ius, and the highest expression of 
personality. 

Suecess comes to those whose work 
is of such a quality that the market 
comes to them. It is a fine thing to 
make ourselves needed. The man 
who can be identified by his work is 
on the road to success. Amongst the 
millions of beings that make up the 
human race no two are precisely alike; 
each one has his own peculiar person- 
ality, different in some slight degree 
from every other. 

That personality may alter in its 
character any careful observer can 
testify from his own experience and 
observation. We have noticed a weak 
personality grow stronger, and a 
strong personality grow weaker, or 
in other words, negative become posi- 
tive and positive become negative. 

Personality, like the body, is devel- 
oped by the atmosphere in which it 
lives, and by the food upon which it 
feeds, Material conditions have much 
to do with its growth. Our food, our 
elothing, our occupation, our habits, 
all affect the spirits and vital ener- 
gies, and these affect our personality. 
Hence the importance of favorable 
conditions of life. 

The direct food of personality is to 
be found in the choices—mental, mor- 
al, and physical—that we make in our 
use of the things around us. “Man 
is the master of his fate and the cap- 
tain of his soul.” 

Self-determination — will power — 
is part of our personal equipment, 
and great results follow strong de- 
termination. 

Self-discipline, then, is necessary to 
progress. Progress is a law of 
things. Development is written large 
upon every department of life. 

Individual progression, however, is 
our chief concern, and unless we are 
brought into harmony with our sur- 
roundings we shall get left behind in 
the battle of life. 

The doctrine of “Get on or get out” 
is more apparent to-day than ever. 
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“The battle is to the strong," “the 
weakest go to the wall.” The good 
positions in life are held by those best 
qualified to fill them. We must be 
able to do something, and to do it well. 
We must take a personal interest in 
our affairs, and by self-culture render 
ourselves more efficient of brain, 
tongue, and hand, so that we may be 
ready for a step forward when the 
opportunity occurs, 

High efficiency is primarily an in- 
tellectual affair, Its mechanical form 
js always subordinate to its spring— 
in the intellect. It is the outgrowth 
of an established and habitual rela- 
tionship between intellect and will, 
by means of which knowledge is made 
power. Knowledge is not power un- 
less it is made so. Knowledge can be 
made power only by those possessing 
the knowledge. The habit of making 
knowledge power results in efficiency. 

Personality is the hall-mark of the 
efficient man, and efficiency spells 
success. Success is a matter of law— 
not of luck. We cannot all become 
great men, but all can develop a strong 
personality, without which greatness 
is impossible. 

A big business may be likened to a 
steamship bound for the port of Suc- 
cess. A large staff of men is re- 
quired to operate this boat. The cap- 
tain requires the assistance of hun- 
dreds of men who have singleness of 
aim and purpose, a desire to do the 
right thing at the right time, in the 
right way, in order that the ship shall 
sail steadily and surely on her course. 

Men occasionally fall overboard, 
and these are they who are always re- 
quiring to be cautioned to “keep away 
from danger.” They take more inter- 
est in passing craft and what is going 
on elsewhere, than in their own work 
on their own ship. 

When they are picked up by other 
craft they usually declare that they 
were discharged because the captain 
or mate “had his knife in them.” 
Truthfully, however, a man is seldom 
discharged from a successful concern 
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—he discharges himself. He is gen- 
erally the one who delights in telling 
outsiders how badly he is treated, and 
in speaking slightingly “of his ship 
and of his captain and mates. When 
he is told to do a certain thing, he is 
the one who exclaims, “That isn't my 
work.” 


Such a one is standing on the greasy 
plank that inclines towards the sea, 
and if he slides overboard he himself 
is responsible for having tilted the 
plank. 

Naught can save but loyalty and 
faith. We must not be content to be 
passengers, but workers, and help the 
ship along. 

Virtue is an aid to success in its 
broadest sense, but the worth of the 
highest and best qualities is not to be 
measured by the wealth they bring 
us, The most successful men in life 
are not necessarily those who have 
gained the largest fortune: indeed, 
we may safely assert that those men 
whose lives have been best worth 
living, who have left the world better 
and richer than they found it, are not 
those who have “made their vile.” T 
speak not in dispraise of ambition — 
quite the reverse—but let us learn to 
judge of the relative value of things, 
and strive most for that which is best 
worth having. 

There is such a thing as the love of 
knowledge and virtue for their own 
sakes, and if we remember this it will 
help to reconcile us to the occasional 
sight of a man of parts occupying 
only a subordinate position in the 
commercial world. Work in modera- 
tion, well done, is in itself a source of 
happiness. Robert Louis Stevenson 
had experienced this when he said, “I 
know what pleasure is, for I have 
done good work." 

A strong personality, we have seen, 
is magnetic. A notable instance of 
this is to be found in the person of 
Christ, of whom it is written, "He 
drew all men unto Him." 

Another remarkable instance is 
that of Buddha, who lived 620 B. C., 
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and who to-day influences the lives of 
four hundred and seventy millions of 
peoples, 

At the age of seventeen Joan of Arc 
had personality developed to such a 
degree as to be able to draw six thou- 
sand men around her, and lead them 
to battle. 


To come to more recent times, we 
can call to mind scores of men and 
women who won love and fame by 
this magnetic power. General Booth, 
by his strong personality, drew. to 
him and controlled thousands of will- 
ing workers throughout the civilized 
world. 

Who has not witnessed in business 
the working of this influential force? 
When some matter is in dispute, a 
few well-chosen words, spoken in a 
tactful manner, with grace, acts as a 
charm; difficulties vanish as by mag- 
ic; awkward situations become less 
acute; ill feeling is dispelled, and con- 
fidence restored. There is no with- 
standing the charm of a good person- 
ality—such a man is welcome every- 
where. “Manners do not make the 
man, but manners reveal the man.” 
It is not a question of calling, but of 
culture and character. 

What then are these magical quali- 
ties which give us the “Open Sesame” 
to success? Their names are well 
known to us ali, and we need not so 
much to be told of them as to be re- 
minded that they are lying dormant 
in us, awaiting the call to develop- 
ment and use. 

Lest through long neglect we have 
forgotten some of them, we may with 
advantage recall the following, — 
truthfulness, earnestness, cheerful. 
fulness, courage, courtesy, industry, 
generosity, sincerity. These and oth- 
ers await our call to useful service. 
Service is the keynote of business, 
and of all usefulness in life—but first 
and foremost let us remember this 
above all: 

"To thine own self be true; 


And it must follow, ag the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
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Dont be Knowledge Hungry at Fifty 


By ROSELLE DEAN 


There is no finer companionship than that of good 
books, and he is indeed to be pitied who, having reached 
the twilight of life, cannot enjoy that pleasure 


IKE the girl who was “all dressed 
up and no place to go” is the 
business man who, on the point 

of retiring, has wealth, health — 
everything, but education. Though 
he has experience galore and has 
picked up a vast amount of knowl- 
edge from the world at large, he 
covets the poise and self-confidence of 
' the scholar, the finesse of the cult- 
ured, and he would give half the im- 
mense fortune he has accumulated to 
be as well bred as his college neigh- 
bor. He can read books, but he don't 
understand; he can subscribe for 
"courses," and devour treatises on 
etiquette, but he will stil! feel super- 
ficial and not sure of his ground. 

Necessity took the average man of 
prosperity from the schoolroom in 
the knickerbocker stage, and no doubt 
he followed its dictates quite cheerfully 
—but then he was only fourteen. At 
fifty it seems different. He realizes 
what advantages existed when he 
couldn't have them, and resents the 
absence of those he could now well 
afford to attain, for no one has ever 
conceived the idea that a school for 
“men in the fifties” would relieve a 
long-felt want. 

What a wonderfully earnest stu- 
dent the man of fifty would be minus 
the distractions of the youth, who 
views education as a matter of course 
rather than as a future necessity, but 
consumed only with the desire to ab- 
sorb the belated education. 

“I have so little in common with 
my son and daughter,” complained a 
wealthy man the other day. “De- 
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scending from the proverbial ‘poor 
but honest’ parentage I had to leave 
school for work when I was eleven 
years old. I learned a lot in business, 
of course, and have made a fortune, 
but my family are addicted to saying, 
‘Father is very quiet,’ and father, to 
play safe, lives up to the appellation 
rather than cause disaster by ever be- 
coming voluble. We attended a din- 
ner the other evening at the home of 
some very intellectual people, and 
when the conversation took a literary 
turn I felt like flying to ambush. A 
young man at my left was not content 
to air his own fund of knowledge, but 
insisted on prodding me for opinions. 
I managed to evade him that time 
without openly displaying my ignor- 
ance, but he came back again stronger 
than before, and I was on the verge 
of collapse when my tactful wife 
came to the rescue and guided me 
over the rough situation. It did not 
lessen my discomforture, however, to 
see my son and daughter exchange 
terrified glances — and, well, I was 
mighty glad when that dinner was 
over. I'd like to be ready for that 
learned inquisitor the next time 
though, but where is a man of fifty 
going to go to obtain an education?” 

This man's question, “Where is the 
man of fifty going to get an educa- 
tion?" bids fair to remain a problem 
unless some such uneducated million- 
aire as he takes the matter in his own 
hands and erects an Academy of 
Knowledge for the benefit of the wait- 
ing line of belated pupils bordering 
the fifty mark. 
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Winning His Way on Uncapitalized Nerve 


By MONROE WOOLLEY 


The story of how success comes to that man who gets out and 
hustles for it with every ounce of energy he has in him. 
The second part will be published in an early number. 


LANDED in Parkerton with just 

ten dollars in my pocket. The 

weight of it did not weary me, for 
it was a bill. To me just then that 
lone bill meant a great deal. It sup- 
ported a determination. Without it 
the determination would have re- 
mained,—for awhile anyway. I had 
resolved never again to go to work. 
From this it must not be inferred that 
I meant to become a hobo or that I was 
nursing a New Year resolution. My 
resolution was never to work for any 
one else as long as a remnant or a 
silken hair of that resourceful ten- 
spot remained. 

I had just left a school where I 
learned how comparatively easy it is 
to make money; that it is easier to 
earn it than it is to counterfeit it. 
Always a thorough reader of all the 
popular publications, I somehow 
picked up the custom common to all 
classes of scanning the advertise- 
ments with as much interest, oft- 
times more, as in perusing the read- 
ing matter. In this way I became 
acquainted with the exact nature of 
the business of many nationally ad- 
vertised firms. My position as a pos- 
ta] clerk enabled me to check up the 
amount of business many of these 
firms did in my town. That started 
me to thinking. How national adver- 
tisers could pay what seemed to be 
stupendous sums for small advertis- 
ing space was quickly answered when 
I noted the number of sales resulting 
from their advertisements from a sin- 
gle city, and that a small one. If one 
post office acted as a medium of ex- 
change for this certain number of 
patrons, what would the total from 
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something like thirty-eight thousand 
post offices be? That was too gratify- 
ing, too colossal for a postal clerk to 
dwell long upon. Still, day in and 

ay out for years, that very problem 
haunted me as laziness clings to the 
hookworm sufferer, 

It was not the mail-order business 
that appealed to me so much as it 
was the efficacy of advertising. The 
merits of business publicity had just 
soaked into my system good and 
plentiful, when something happened. 
What occurred was not of sufficient 
importance for an extra edition of the 
town’s lone daily or the lowering of 
the flag to half mast on the post- 
office building. I lost my job. With 
a recent change in postmasters came 
the hint that my place was wanted by 
one of the new postmaster’s friends. 
That settled it. He must have it. At 
first I was loath to resign just to ac- 
commodate the boss. Beth Brown, to 
my mind the finest girl in existence, 
worked with me, a thing that made 
leaving a bitter blow, But when it 
could be discerned that sooner or later 
a means would be found justifying 
my discharge if I. remained, I re- 
signed one day after a wordy tilt with 
the new incumbent. That’s how I 
happened to drop into Parkerton with 
ten dollars, some nerve, and an idea. 

Parkerton was a larger town than 
my home town. That fact seemed to 
make it a better nesting place for my 
idea and my ten dollars. Part of my 
scheme was to get somewhere where 
E was not known, for familiarity 
breeds contempt. People somehow 
trust strangers in certain things 
more than they do townspeople whom 
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they have known all their lives, Al- 
though rents and living conditions 
were higher in Parkerton than in 
Charleston, these things did not deter 
me. Parkerton promised the most, 
and it was favored with my presence. 


Instead of going to a hotel, after 
alighting from the train I lost no 
time looking for an office. Hotels had 
designs on my money. After a short 
search I found an upstairs office room 
to be had for five dollars monthly. 
That was like finding a chunk of rad- 
jum. It was over a bank and was 
owned by the cashier. It occurred to 
me that it would be good policy, in 
view of my financial straits, to rent 
from a bank official. If for no other 
reason, Beth Brown would approve of 
my herding with bankers, for she 
wanted me to succeed. The owner 
confided to me that the room was 
worth much more money. If it was I 
didn’t acknowledge it. A month’s 
rent was paid in advance, and a re- 
ceipt taken. The cashier surveyed 
me critically, and seemed satisfied 
with his new tenant. Never once did 
he inquire what my business might 
be. On leaving, he said if he could be 
of any assistance to me to call on him. 
That kindness buoyed me up consid- 
erably, but I did not abuse his good 
breeding by asking for a loan. It 
wasn't time to ask for help yet. As 
the owner started for the door he re- 
marked casually that he was contem- 
plating a thorough overhauling and 
remodeling of the building. Parker- 
ton, or anybody in it, could give me 
no more cheerful news than that. It 
came like the approach of a life- 
saving crew to a sinking ship. I 
smelled a job, a beginning. We all 
have to begin, you know; some of us 
very humbly. I lost no time in de- 
claring that building was part of my 
business as a contractor. I asked 
permission to submit figures that 
afternoon. 

After sweeping out my office and 
cleaning the windows I started out in 
search of a aecondhand store. There 
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was one just around the corner on a 
side street, I was neatly dressed and 
seemed to make a good impression on 
the dealer, who was told that I had 
just come to Parkerton and expected 
to go into business on a big scale. I 
mentioned the name of my landlord 
as though we were old college chums. 
Yet I never said so much in words. 
Business must have been bad, for the 
dealer seemed a nervous wreck for 
fear I would not buy. I picked out 
an assortment including a desk, a cot, 
two office chairs, a rug, a typewriter 
table, and an old re-built “blind” ma- 
chine. The man was told he might 
send these things to my office. Pay- 
ment would be made as soon as my 
bank account could be transferred to 
Parkerton. Of course that was bluff, 
but it worked. No doubt seventy-five- 
dollar sales were not made every hour 
or every day, even though they were 
not of a C. O. D. nature. 


From the secondhand man's place 
I headed for a printer. The printer 
was to be my very good friend. Ar- 
riving at the door, it struck me sud- 
denly that fabricating tales about 
phantom bank accounts savored much 
of a false-pretense offense. Some- 
thing told me it wasn't good policy,— 
if I were to keep out of jail. A fate 
like that frightened me. Behind bars 
it would be impossible to make good 
my pledges to Miss Brown. This lit- 
tle mental debate on the ethics of hon- 
esty helped me a lot afterward. The 
very next minute it began to bear 
fruit. Ushered into the manager’s 
office, I introduced myself as affably 
as possible, stating that I had just 
taken offices from Mr. Bowser in the 
Merchants’ Bank building. I con- 
fided to the man my exact position, 
and graphically outlined how I hoped 
to succeed. I asked for ten dollars’ 
worth of credit for printing, not neg- 
lecting to state that I had one con- 
tract in sight already, although I had 
been in town less than three hours. 
That must have sounded good to fhe 
printer. He said that apparently I 
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wasn't losing time. To this I replied 
that time was my chief asset, and that 
it would be sheer folly to waste it. 


When I got back to my office the 
furniture was stacked up in the hall- 
way by the door. Half an hour later 
it was in place, and "Henry Hains, 
Contractor and Broker" was ready 
for business. That was the caption 
at the head of my linen stationery. 
Immediately beneath it was the sig- 
nificant warning that “A business 
man appreciates a prompt reply." 
That single line created curiosity and 
interest wherever my letters showed 
up. The business world of Parker- 
ton wondered who this fellow was 
that seemed to be in such a hurry 
"about his correspondence, as well as 
about other things. Because of these 
eccentricities the town dubbed me 
"Hustling Hains,"—but that's get- 
ting ahead of the story. 


I was too busy to stop for lunch 
that day. Besides, my capital would 
not permit of three meals a day. Two 
would suffice, and the rest would do 
my stomach good. I was anxious 
about that job of remodeling, so I be- 
gan to figure on it without delay, It 
was to be my starting point. It is 
true that I contemplated going after 
entirely different things when I first 
looked at my room. But my decision 
when journeying to Parkerton had 
been to undertake anything and 
everything that there was a dollar or 
even a penny in. Many a fellow 
would never have thought to go after 
the remodeling job, for it is not every 
man that can see an opportunity to 
make money. It used to be that I 
could not. To that fault I attribute 
having to work in early life for some 
one else for a wage, often a small one. 
But the thing to do right now was to 
land the remodeling job. When it was 
finished, perhaps long before, other 
tasks would confront me. 

Getting the keys from the landlord, 
I inspected the entire second and 
third floors of the old building, now 
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sadly out of repair and much poorer 
than its neighbors. That inspection 
told me why room rent was so cheap. 
On my floor there wasn't another oc- 
cupant. There was a roomer or two 
on the third floor. To make the 
building profitable, any one could see 
that office tenants were a requisite. 
On either side stood high structures 
serving to throw the bank building 
into obscurity and to shut out light. 
The bank itself was heated by a base 
burner. The rooms upstairs had no 
heat. This was ridiculous in a town 
the size of Parkerton. Lack of light 
and heat was undoubtedly what kept 
desirable renters away. An owl could 
see that. 


Full of hope, I went out in search 
of a hardware dealer handling heat- 
ing apparatus. I got his quotation 
on a cheap but dependable heating 
system, informing him that I was act- 
ing as agent only for a client, and that 
I would expect a commission on the 
sale, He offered me seven per ‘cent, 
but I held out for ten. This amount 

knew was not excessive, for the con- 
tractor who installed a heating sys- 
tem in the old post office back home 
had told me what this same equip- 
ment cost him. In the end I was 
promised my commission, with the 
understanding that I was to turn as 
much future business as possible into 
the house quoting me. 


My next visit was to a prominent 
lumber dealer, who gave prices on 
lumber and on some large windows. 
From there I returned to my office, 
which was also to be my sleeping 
quarters, for some time at least. 
carefully outlined a scheme for alter- 
ing the building upstairs to make it 
appeal to a good class of tenants. I 
figured that two carpenters could 
carry out my plans in twenty days. 
That, at three dollars each p^r man, 
would cost one hundred twenty dol- 
lars. My type of heating plant could 
be had for three hundred dollars, in- 
stalled. The lumber and windows 
totaled up eighty-three dollars. 
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That same evening I went to the 
landlord and drew him a beautifully 
worded picture of what I could do 
with five hundred dollars toward the 
remodeling. At first he was inclined 
to doubt whether the work could be 
done for that, whether it could be so 
improved for that money that renters 
would be attracted. I grew desper- 
ate. My figure, of course, was under 
what my estimate totaled. I told the 
cashier that I did not want a com- 
mission or profit. Fearful of losing 
the job, I guaranteed to superintend 
all the work and to secure tenants. 
That was risky, but to gain one must 
risk. Out of pure generosity the own- 
er offered me three months' rent free 
for my services, and I felt like a high- 

.ly successful business man when I 
left with his consent to undertake the 
changes. So elated did I become that 
fifty cents of my five dollars were 
spent for a late supper. Before going 
to bed I gave thirty cents to a morn- 
ing daily for a want ad. for a carpen- 
ter. It was in the fall, when work in 
building was beginning to drop off. 
At eleven I turned in on my humble 
cot. But it was not to sleep. Sleep 
seemed out of the question. My ener- 
getic brain wanted time at night to 
scheme and plan for the following 
day's work. For my first day I felt 
rather satisfled, rather optimistic. 

'The next morning was a busy one 
at the office of Henry Hains, Con- 
tractor and Broker. Before eight 
there was a crowd of a dozen men in 
the hall in answer to my little classi- 
fied ad. They awakened me with 
their talking, for my wakefulness had 
made me sleep late. No doubt not 
one of them imagined that I used my 
office for a lodging. 

Strange to say, the oldest man of 
the lot appealed to me as the best man 
to undertake my work. I hired him 
at three dollars a day, and he agreed 
to find a helper for two dollars and 
fifty cents a day. To begin with, 
there was a saving of ten dollars, 
provided the men could do the work 
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in the estimated twenty days. The 
old fellow was confident they could. 


I went out for a fifteen-cent break- 
fast of coffee and rolls. Yesterday’s 
good fortune continued on my trail. 
The man at the lunch counter was 
tinkering with a cheap watch when I 
went in. Casually he complained to 
me that it had annoyed him for a 
month. That incident brought us in- 
to a lengthy discussion of watches in 
general. Suddenly I remembered 
that I had an extra good watch lying 
in my trunk. It had been acquired 
years before. It was a good make, 
but not so good as the one I wore. 
For the time being it would answer 
my purpose, and just now what I 
needed most was money, not watches. 
Taking off the watch I wore, it was 
offered to the waiter at half price. He 
took it, looking at me quizzically, as 
though I were bordering on bumdom. 
With the money I hastened to settle 
my printing bill. I wished to remain 
in the good graces of the printer, par- 
ticularly as he held controlling stock 
in one of the town's leading dailies. 
In it I planned to advertise as soon 
as my prosperity or my nerve could 
make the venture possible. And I 
wanted to advertise by the page, not 
by the paragraph. That, you know, 
takes money,—generally ready money. 

To be brief, my remodeling con- 
tract panned out far more profitable 
to me and the landlord than either of 
us ever anticipated. The carpenters 
finished their work in seventeen work- 
ing days. This gave me an added 
profit, besides my commission on the 
heating plant. By rearranging win- 
dows, hallways, and partitions I got 
daylight well scattered throughout the 
upper floors, in addition to heat for 
each room. Long before the job was 
done the landlord was so well pleased 
that he consented to put in a toilet 
room and washroom on each floor. On 
this I made an extra commission from 
the plumbers. The fact is, the profit 
seemed to roll in from all quarters, 
much as breakers come tumbling on 
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to the beach. Upon settling with the 
secondhand man I was able to trade 
in the waste windows and lumber 
taken out for ten dollars on account. 
If any sources of income were over- 
looked it was because they were too 
minute to see. Better still, the cash 
was quick in coming in. In twenty 
days a little hustling and foresight 
netted me more than two months’ 
postal pay. The undertaking re- 
quired no exceptional ability. Had 
the landlord the initiative, he might 
have accomplished the same results, 
but not at any great financial saving. 

The alterations were hardly com- 
plete before I found a tenant for two 
of the rooms. At the café where I 
took my evening meal I met a young 
physician. He also was a stranger in 
town, and we became good friends. 
After hearing of my exploit and how 
I used my offices, —for I now occupied 
two rooms,—he thought the scheme 
so fine that he wanted to undertake it. 
While the doctor never confided to me 
as much, it could be surmised that he 
landed in town with little more than a 
grip of clothing and a diploma. The 
largest room on the second floor he 
rented as an office, using a smaller 
room adjoining as a lodging. In two 
months I had all the desirable office 
rooms rented, and was myself occu- 
pying the unrentable ones as ware- 
rooms, Henry Hains was spreading 
himself — judiciously. Mr. Bowser, 
the owner, turned the renting over to 
me on a commission basis, which net- 
ted me enough monthly to meet my 
modest personal expenses. 

I was not in Parkerton long before 
Ilaid plans to build up a retail busi- 
ness, and to do it upstairs in my 
present location. The doctor said it 
wouldn't work, but I didn't listen. 
My Sunday trolley excursions, the 
only pleasure I allowed myself, dis- 
closed that Parkerton was surrounded 
by a rich farming community. Poul- 
try, bees, and fruit seemed to lead 
among the small farmers; grain and 
live stock with the larger ones. By 
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scanning the papers it was noted that 
no one in town was specializing in 
poultry, orchard, apiary supplies, or 
Stock foods. The farmers had to de- 
pend upon the stale, musty, and limit- 
ed stocks carried as a sort of side line 
by the grocers, or were compelled to 
do their buying out of town. An 
obliging postal clerk told me that 
much of the business was going away 
from town. That knowledge was 
enough. 


I proceeded at once to get agencies 
for all the best orchard, poultry, 
Stock, and bee-keepers' supplies. I 
put in fresh stocks of the finest foods, 
and samples of the latest machinery 
and tools, My spare time was de- 
voted to reading up on poultry, fruit 
growing, live-stock raising, and bee- 
keeping. After awhile I could talk 
chickens, bees, fruit, or stock with a 
government expert. Hampered for 
funds after laying in my stock, the 
friendship of the printer came in 
handy. I did not annoy Mr. Bowser, 
feeling the time was not yet ripe for 
his assistance. Through the printer's 
prestige in the publishing field I made 
contracts on credit for a half-page 
space in all the papers. My poultry- 
food house had sent me some cuts 
picturing a contented old hen sitting 
on a nest. About her in bold-faced 
type was the assertion, "There's no 
lice on me." This cut took up nearly 
all the available space, there being 
scarcely room to give my address and 
to herald myself as an expert in poul- 
try matters. One publisher, who 
showed aversion to giving me credit, 
said in so many words that I was a 
fool It was his candid opinion that 
I wouldn't sell enough poultry foods 
or supplies to pay for my advertising. 
That, of course, was not consoling. 
Some people would have been scared 
out; but I was not running my busi- 
ness on other people's opinions. Con- 
trarily, I was backing it with my own 
judgment and nerve, al I had! 
Though outsiders might think differ- 
ently, there were no more lice on 
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Henry Hains than there were on the 
old hen. Furthermore, I was willing 
to take a chance, for chances win 
prizes. If I lost there would be but 
two mourners,—myself and the little 
girl waiting for emancipation from 
Charleston’s post office. 


In proper season I went after the 
fruit growers in town and country. 
Spraying of trees was a new thing 
then. Its merits, however, were ap- 
parent to every one. The lead line in 
my half-page space said, “Let us 
spray.” That phrase was at once a 
winner. Every urchin in town was 
shortly bellowing, “Let us spray.” 
Church deacons, exhorting their 
brethren to pray in meetin’, had to 
use care to keep from confusing the 
popular saying with “Let us pray.” 
It came to pass that I sold spray 
pumps and spray liquids to every 
farmer and townsman having fruit 
trees. It wasn’t long before people 
were asking each other who this man 
Hains was. That was a plane I was 
struggling to reach. My name be- 
came a household word. In time I 
took up feed for canary birds and 
other pets, and later made a specialty 
of selling birds and animals. At 
times my storerooms seemed to be a 
veritable menagerie. It was not a 
business that I loved, but it was a 
business that brought me money. If 
a man had a sick dog he came to 
Hains for a remedy, and “expert ad- 
vice.” If he wanted a pedigreed bull 
terrier he sent the order to me. If 
the widow's cow was ill, she came 
dutifully to me, too. Once a young 
dude came in and solemnly announced 
that his mother wanted a blooded An- 
gora cat. That was the limit. But, 
could I get it for him? To be sure, — 
that or anything else, from a phono- 
graph needle to an aéroplane,—only 
aéroplanes weren't on the market 
then. Shortly after that my books 
showed a profit derived from the sale 
of cats. 

One day a plasterer came in and 
asked to see some spray pumps. He 
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was wondering if they would not do 
to dampen the walls and ceilings of 
buildings for the finishing coat. Here 
was an idea. I told him I thought 
they would. He said that the custom 
of the trade wag to dampen the walls 
by hand with a brush, a laborious and 
untidy process. He bought a machine 
with the understanding that if it 
would not work he could bring it 
back. He promised to let me know 
what success he had. In a day or so 
he was back, full of enthusiasm. He 
said the sprayer was just the thing, 
much quicker and more effective than 
the old hand method. From then on I 
advertised sprayers for plasterers aa 
well as for fruit growers. It paid im- 
mensely as a side issue. 


The time arrived for a live-stock 
association in Parkerton. Parkerton, 
which had grown slowly from a coun- 
try town into a little city, was ripe for 
many things, I set about forming an 
organization. The papers helped me 
out by printing anything that I wrote 
for them on the subject. This gave 
me a lot of inexpensive publicity. 
With the time opportune, a meeting 
of the leading live-stock men, mostly 
poultry dealers, was called. I was 
elected secretary of the association 
after declining the presidency. Im- 
mediately a state live-stock show was 
planned. The state and many coun- 
ties were induced to help out with 
money and fine exhibits. 

There being no salary attached to 
my position as secretary, and as most 
of the work fell upon my shoulders, 
the directors permitted me to get up a 
suitable program, and to make out of 
it what money I could. Advertising 
was secured from all over the state. 
Leading Parkerton firms were induced 
to take big advertising space and to 
donate appropriate prizes for the ex- 
hibits. I took the biggest space in the 
exhibit building for displaying stock 
foods and machinery, setting an ex- 
ample by paying a stiff price for the 
privilege. The story of the success 
of the first show might be interesting, 
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but let it suffice to say that Parkerton 
hasn't forgotten it to this day. Di- 
rectly and indirectly I made some- 
thing like two thousand dollars clear 
for about ten weeks' work in pro- 
moting it. Besides, the value of the 
publicity that accrued to my own busi- 
ness could not be estimated in cash. 

On the last day of the show the 
publisher who had formerly doubted 
the wisdom of my advertising ideas 
came to me to offer an apology. “I 
thought you were crazy when you 
went in for a half page to advertise 
a lice-killer," he confided. “But it 
seems there was method in your mad- 
ness, You have been a help to every 
paper in this city through your hust- 
ling, and I want you to know about it. 
Before you came it took a fire sale or 
some such disaster to sell a half page 
to our merchants. The business part 
of this town has had its eyes opened. 
Parkerton needed to be stirred up, 
and the dose you have given it has 
been wonderfully effective.” 


This glowing eulogy did not turn 
my head, if it did make me blush and 
feel good. Another goal I was seek- 
ing to reach seemed to be coming my 
way. I hinted to the publisher that a 
live-wire secretary for the city’s com- 
mercial club could do much to bring 
Parkerton out of her constitutional 
inertia. In a write-up he gave me in 
the Sunday edition in connection with 
the stock show he suggested a reorga- 
nization of the commercial club, and 
urged my appointment as secretary. 
This very thing followed shortly 
afterward. Being in a position to do 
80, I now proceeded to put Parkerton 
on the map. The merchants backed 
me with liberal donations for mission- 
ary work. There was an element of 
old settlers who were satisfied with 
things as they had been for thirty or 
forty years before. It was compara- 
tively hopeless to try to convert them 
to the new order. Therefore, my ob- 
ject was to import new blood, busi- 
ness blood, In two years the popula- 
tion was increased by nearly fifteen 
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hundred people who came with the es- 
tablishment of new industries. 

In the meantime my own business 
seemed to grow by leaps and bounds. 
People said I was the luckiest man 
they had ever known. When people 
begin to say that about you it is cer- 
tain that you have arrived at an im- 
portant station on life’s highway. 
But the people were wrong. Too 
many credit luck for success in cer- 
tain fields of endeavor. Success, like 
genius, comes from hard work. With 
hard work and originality any one 
can get results. There are few, if 
any, exceptions to the rule. 

Daily I seemed to yearn more for a 
partner, not so much some one to 
share my business responsibilities 
and rewards, but a wife, For years I 
had looked forward to the time when 
I could undertake a livelihood for two. 
After all, it was the cheery little girl 
who worked across from me at the 
money-order desk who fired me to 
loftier things than sorting out mail. 
In short, Beth Brown made me what 
Iwas. It was her stimulating letters 
that kept me everlastingly on the job, 
sometimes for sixteen hours daily, 
and that pulled me through when the 
road seemed dark and impassable. It 
was a smiling, encouraging face 
framed in a postal window that kept 
me grinding away, when others slept, 
with never a moment’s rest. With a 
few thousands to my credit in the 
bank I felt myself qualified for matri- 
mony. Beth did, too, when I wrote 
her about it. But then love is out of 
place in a business narrative. 

I was doomed to disappointment 
just when the plum of my ambitions 
seemed to be ready for plucking. 
Strange as it may seem, reverses 
come after signal victories as well as 
at any other time. We never become 
immune from mistakes. My first 
business disaster loomed up men- 
acingly at the very time I was on the 
point of journeying back home to be 
married. If luck had hitherto played 
any part in my success, as people 
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averred, it certainly was capable of 
involving me in a ruinous way quick- 
er than it lifted me from poverty to 
a pinnacle of profit and prestige. 

When the city of Parkerton adver- 
tised for bids for repaving its prin- 
cipal business streets I scented a pos- 
sibility of making the biggest sum my 
books had yet shown from any one or 
allof my ventures. My bids, if ac- 
cepted, would give me what a few 
years since would have seemed a for- 
tune. As greedy as the remainder of 
humanity, I wanted still more. A few 
additional thousands on deposit to 
my credit would make my litte part- 
ner's eyes shine dazzlingly when I 
Should show her my bank balance. 

But the outcome of my first real 
contract was wholly different from 
what I had expected. Within thirty 
days I lost practically every dollar I 
had earned. 

nee 

T was a clerical error that lost me 
my first big sum of money in con- 
tracting. My experience might 
have frightened less stubborn men 
away from the business. Parkerton 
had advertised for bids for paving a 
part of the business district. I sub- 
mitted a bid to do the work according 
to specifications for a little more than 
$80,000. This was my biggest vent- 
ure, and if the deal could be put 
through as figured upon, my profit 
would be enormous. Profits from 
contracts for public work, if the bid- 
der makes no mistakes in figuring, 
are always enormous. But let us not 
get too far away from that clerical 
error, or the story may lag. For that 
there could be no excuse, for there 
was plenty of excitement back of that 

little error. 

Getting the award for an eighty- 
thousand-dollar job sort o’ turned my 
head. Precaution was thrown to the 
wind, and I have since learned that 
there are many obstacles to overcome 
in contract work besides capturing 
the work itself. Fact is, the fun just 
commences with the award. After 
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being verbally informed by the city 
officials that my bids would be ac- 
cepted, I lost no time in ordering tools 
and equipment to begin work prompt- 
ly. All the things that prompted me 
to this rash act need not be repeated 
here, In the first place I wanted to 
make a good showing in a big under- 
taking. It would be a feather in my 
cap. Also, I had a burning desire to 
impress Parkerton with my import- 
ance, and to let my competitors know 
that I had the cash to back my bid. 
For these and other reasons my ex- 
penditures for machinery were over- 
elaborate. Of course I expected to 
get other contracts and would thus 
have future use for every bit of equip- 
ment I could buy. An order was 
placed in Chicago for two complete 
steam rock-crushing plants, fifty 
wheeled scrapers, an assortment of 
hand scrapers, picks, shovels, modern 
automatic cement mixers, besides a 
lot of other smaller apparatus. I sent 
a draft for seven thousand dollars in 
full payment to take advantage of a 
liberal cash discount,—another fool- 
ish trick, — foolhardy because by so 
doing I was left with scarcely any- 
thing save my credit for completing 
the work. Somehow a fellow has an 
inclination to plunge when he gets a 
bulky bank balance and is suddenly 
relieved of keeping tab on small 
things. I was permitting the small 
things to take care of themselves 
while I looked after big things such 
as landing profitable contracts reach- 
ing into the thousands. That old 
adage that pennies make dollars en- 
tirely escaped me for the time, but I 
remembered later that by taking care 
of little things the big things need no 
attention. 


My equipment arrived in record 
time. Evidently the manufacturers 
did not get a cash order of the size of 
mine every day. Ithought its magni- 
tude had turned their heads, too. 
Vain thought. Anyway it seemed 
that way from the manner in which 
they rushed my order to me. The in- 
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voices and bills of lading arrived in 
Parkerton the day I left for home to 
be married. I happened to take with 
me a copy of the ciy ordinance passed 
to provided for the paving, having de- 
cided to submit it to a lawyer at home 
who had been a life-long friend of my 
father. This precaution was some- 
thing like putting in a burglar alarm 
after the burglar has paid his visit. 
To my utter dismay the old lawyer 
found that instead of providing for 
paving that the papers called for 
“parking” the district. Of course I 
knew this to be purely an error, and 
the matter did not much worry me 
then, although the attorney insisted 
that the legislation was invalid. 
Whether or not it was did not bother 
me much for the next few days, for 
that night I was married. 

I awakened from a blissful honey- 
moon with a rude start. After we 
had installed ourselves in a cozy es- 
tablishment in Parkerton I went 
around to see the city officials about 
the clerical error. To my surprise 
the mistake had not been discovered. 
For awhile the officials considered the 
matter a huge joke. Learning that 
my equipment was on the way, every- 
body about the city hall agreed that 
the smokes were on me. The affair, 
however, proved not so funny after 
all, as subsequent events developed. 
The city attorney rendered a decision 
that “the council must pass a new 
resolution, again advertise for bids, 
and select the lowest bidder.” That 
news staggered me. I thought it was 
the blow that killed Henry Hains. 
Competition had been very keen at 
the first opening of bids, Now I would 
be at a decided disadvantage, as my 
competitors knew my figures. Win- 
ter was approaching again, and I was 
well aware that several experienced 
contractors would greatly underbid 
my former figures rather than see 
their equipment stand idle for several 
months until spring. 

Of course my margin of profit on 
the first bid was wide. It had to be 
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to permit me to make a profit and to 
pay for my gear. Regardless of this, 
I decided to cut my price by five 
thousand dollars, That was positive- 
ly the best I could do. Even a reduc- 
tion of that much would hurt me con- 
siderably, for I could not afford to 
neglect my other business and lose on 
this, too. The contract was of such 
magnitude and was so new to me that 
I realized much of my time should be 
spent superintending the work. My 
good wife stood nobly by me, and was 
eager to undertake the management 
of my other affairs. It was then that 
I kicked myself for not marrying 
sooner, for two heads—although one 
is a goat’s head—are better than one. 
Had I a wife's interest and sympa- 
thetic advice perhaps I should have 
avoided blowing my all for expen- 
sive new equipment before beginning 
operations. 

Another thing that worried me in 
connection with submitting a second 
bid was the knowledge that two of my 
competitors had plenty of serviceable 
equipment on hand. That would en- 
able them to figure way down. They 
did not have to make an allowance for 
machinery outlay. Because of this I 
thought they would cut the price to a 
ruinous figure. Furthermore, should 
either one of them be awarded the job 
I could not, of course, hope to sell my 
equipment to them. I had contem- 
plated some such movement as a last 
resort to get me out of my predica- 
ment. Still there was some hope. 
was promised by the city officials that 
if my figures were at all reasonable, 
they would, under the circumstances, 
endeavor to find a pretext for award- 
ing me the work, whether my second 
bid was lowest or not. 

But just what was expected is the 
very thing that happened. Jenkins, 
anold timer at the business and a man 
who felt bitter toward a “butinski,” 
as he openly termed me, underbid me 
by six thousand dollars. That settled 
me—for the time being. It could not 
settle me for all time; not as long as 
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I had life and a pair of lega to walk 
on. Losing that job did not cure me 
of being a “buttinski,” as Mr. Jenkins 
later discovered. 


This fizzle left me not exactly pen- 
niless, but. somewhere uncomfortably 
nearer my basic ten-spot than I cared 
to descend. It is true that my stock- 
food business still remained, bringing 
in a modest, steady income to scare the 
wolf away. But with this I could not 
be long content. A fever possessed 
me to make big money, to do big 
work. There's real fun in big jobs, for 
they make big men. There's real 
money in them, too. 


My wife, however, soon discerned 
that the loss of the contract worried 
me unduly. I could not sleep at night 
and my restlessness often awakened 
her. It had been a life-long custom 
of mine never to tell my troubles to 
other people. Each of us has our 
allotted share, and thrusting one’s 
troubles on some one else is to me like 
cheating. In an effort to save my 
wife from worrying I had remained 
silent, Finally, however, I had to tell 
her the whole story, with its worst 
details. Instead of crying out over 
our sorry plight, as was expected, she 
amazed me by bursting into unre- 
strained laughter. For a few mo- 
ments that annoyed me until I was 
half angry; there was little comedy 
in the situation for me. But she soon 
made me see the humor in the situa- 
tion,—that it is quite natural to laugh 
at a fool. 


After that we begun to hopefully 
plan together for other things. I 
used to think that I was full of origi- 
nal ideas, — that profitable schemes 
radiated from me like waves from a 
wireless. But I am a novice. Busi- 
ness opportunities come to my wife 
with the alacrity that they do to a 
Hebrew merchant, or the profusion 
with which they beset mail-order 
promoters. Then, as now, Mrs. 
Hains never got her ideas at a rum- 
mage sale. 
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Just about this time the kodak was 
coming into use about the country. 
Young and old America were develop- 
ing a reckless frenzy for snapping 
everything in God’s creation. Snap- 
ping turtles recognized a robust rival. 
In short, photography was lifted 
bodily from the old country "gallery" 
into the hands of the amateur. Al- 
ready Beth had made herself quite an 
expert in exposing, developing, and 
printing. Manufacturers were adver- 
tising their cameras broadcast over 
thecountry. That made us determine 
to get some advantage out of this ad- 
vertising, much as grocers nowadays 
find ready sales for breakfast foods 
through the publicity given by the 
makers. “Just think, too," enthus- 
jastically added my wife, “every time 
you sell a camera you open up a chan- 
nel for unlimited income, for every 
buyer must have kodak supplies right 
along, and many of them will come to 
us to have their printing done." 

Hence a photo-supply store looked 
good to me "after the wreck" and fol- 
lowing that seductive argument. Pos- 
sibly a few weeks before I would not 
have considered the proposition at all. 
At that time I thought successful ven- 
tures could be evolved only in the 
head of one Hains. We all have weak 
Spots; this was one of mine. 

A ground-floor room was necessary 
for this business. In the course of 
time we found a suitable stand near 
my old quarters. Fortunately no one 
in Parkerton had secured the agency 
for the leading make of cameras, and 
we were able to get it without any 
trouble. I assumed full charge of my 
old business, putting my old-time 
vigor into it, while my wife managed 
the photo shop. I induced her to ad- 
vertise liberally and judiciously from 
the start. Business was not at all 
brisk for the first week or two, but 
gradually it begun to grow. We of- 
fered prizes each week for the best 
photo taken by an amateur in the 
home, an undertaking that did much 
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to stimulate interest in photography. 
The prize-winning pictures were re- 
produced in our advertising, and the 
name of the winner given. In six 
months our developing and printing 
business grew to such proportions 
that I refused longer to permit my 
wife to bear the burden of the work. 
So we were compelled to hire a pro- 
fessional photographer. This paid 
well, for he was a good salesman as 
well as & competent workman. He 
drew new trade and increased the 
kodak sales by being able to coach 
amateurs in all branches of the art. 

One of the dreams of my life was 
temporarily shattered when the pav- 
ing contract slipped from my grasp. 
With the profits from that job we 
hoped to build a comfortable home at 
the edge of town. We had planned 
everything in detail, and the home 
was to have been started as soon as 
the first payment was made me on a 
percentage basis of the work done. 
Both of us had a natural aversion to 
living in the city, although Parkerton 
was not yet so large as to be beset 
with al! the evils of a metropolis, We 
wanted plenty of room, nothing short 
of an acre, with a cozy home sur- 
rounded by flowers, vegetables, and 
chickens, Parkerton was now taking 
on a small tenement quarter follow- 
ing the influx of factory workers. 
For that condition I was blamed. 
Therefore, it was up to me to remove 
the objection of living close to the 
business section. 

With the photo-supply business 
adding generously to our income and 
my own business lucrative, we de- 
cided to go ahead with a country 
home. It is true that we were com- 
pelled to reduce the magnitude of our 
dreams to a more modest scale. That 
was amusing, even instructive, where 
we expected it to be disheartening. 
Somehow people find in necessity that 
they can do without a whole host of 
things that at one time may have 
seemed indispensable. The trick lies 
in bringing the mind to realize it. 
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About the only thing that was indis- 
pensable to us was the country air 
and the rural exclusiveness. These 
things we tenaciously clung to. 

We found a five-acre tract right at 
the city limits for sale at a bargain. 
The owner had become involved in a 
lawsuit that did not reflect credit up- 
on his personal character, and he 
wished to leave the country for good. 
The tract was about five times as 
large as we wanted, but Beth urged 
that the city would be growing be- 
yond it in a few years, when we could 
cut it up into town lots. I ridiculed 
her for paying too much attention to 
real-estate literature, yet neverthe- 
less, this feature looked pretty good to 
me. Real estate and the livery busi- 
ness were two callings I had always 
shunned, although the former has 
since then been greatly dignified and 
the latter has been made more pleas- 
ant by the addition of automobiles. 

We bought “the farm,” as we came 
to call it, and went in debt for a house: 
to grace it. Shortly after this, Mr. 
Britton, our manager in the store, 
made us an offer to buy the business. 
For nearly a year he had been run- 
ning the place practically on his own 
initiative. He thus got to learn its 
real worth. He could not pay cash, 
but the amount he offered down was 
sufficient to pull us out on our home. 
As I never fancied making a wife a 
working woman outside the home, we 
accepted his offer, taking a mortgage 
for the balance due us. The books of 
the store showed a total net profit of 
twenty-three hundred dollars for the 
time we had it. It was started on 
something less than three hundred 
dollars, and was sold for eighteen 
hundred dollars. That I considered 
good business on the part of one little 
woman. Thus, when Beth was wont 
to torment me for wasting so many 
years in Uncle Sam’s service, when I 
had the ability to do better for my- 
self, I was inclined to say the same 
thing of her. Surely in a business 
way we were well mated. And in other 
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ways I am pretty certain there is no 
dissatisfaction on either side. 

“The farm" proved a veritable mint 
to us. Now don't think for a single 
minute that Parkerton obligingly took 
a boom all for our benefit the very day 
we bought the place and grew right 
out to our front gate before it stopped. 
Parkerton was not quite that swift 
regardless of the incentive a bunch of 
hustling new-comers had given it. 
Miracles such as this happen only 
once in a great while. When they do 
they are called booms, a thing of 
hasty formation and, therefore, short- 
lived. If you are unable to see the 
zenith of a boom there is little chance 
that it will benefit you in any way. 
Perhaps you know that; maybe from 
experience, 

My wife was very fond of popcorn. 
What this personal trait has to do 
with a business story may not be ob- 
vious on the surface. But it was this 
freak of appetite that made me see 
things, — that put me on my mettle 
again to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity that got in my way. During 
the long winter evenings, while enjoy- 
ing our reading before the grate, she 
loved to get the popper and corn and 
start things popping over the glowing 
embers, Now and then she com- 
plained that the corn must be old; it 
would not pop to suit her. Her com- 
plaints continued now and then after 
trying corn bought at different stores. 
At last we decided to try growing 
Some on our own place. She wrote to 
an uncle in Illinois and got some seed 
of a good variety. The following win- 
ter we popped the finest corn we had 
ever tasted. The kernels were large, 
and every single one burst forth white 
and crisp. This is how I became in- 
oculated with a new scheme, my most 
cherished. 

Suddenly while chewing as we 
chatted one blustery evening, it struck 
me that we might as well supply 
Parkerton with popcorn. Certainly 
we could easily undersell jobbers in 
far-away commercial centers, An 
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acre of our ground had already been 
improved. Shortly the remaining 
four all went into corn, Parkerton 
soil was ideal for the purpose. It 
wasn't long before every store in town 
was carrying our product to the ex- 
clusion of the imported article. The 
dealers, getting the cue from their 
pleased customers at Christmas time, 
were enthusiastic about its qualities. 
That martialed to my mind that no 
one in the entire country, so far as I 
knew or could learn, was specializing 
in popcorn. Before I went to bed 
that memorable night a definite plan 
was in its preliminary stages. It took 
time for its execution on an intelli- 
gent basis; then, before I could com- 
plete my arrangements, other matters 
required my attention, so that the 
new undertaking had to be shelved 
temporarily. 

I was surprised one day to get a 
letter from the manufacturers who 
had sold me the contract equipment. 
This equipment I still had in store. 
At first the letter stirred up unpleas- 
ant recollections. It was opened with 
considerable speculation. It called 
attention to the fact that proposals 
for bids for some federal work on a 
large scale not a great way from 
Parkerton were being sent out by the 
United States government. A copy of 
the advertisement was inclosed, and 
the firm asked to be remembered with 
an order in event I was successful 
with a bid. Ever since my first esca- 
pade my wife had urged strongly 
against undertaking such work. 

But in a minute I was saturated 
with a yearning to jump into the 
game again. I telegraphed for copies 
of the proposal that very afternoon. 
I hadn’t finished with Mr. Jenkins yet, 
and decided that if he became a bid- 
der that I would give him a run for 
his money. I tried in several ways to 
find out if he was aware of the coming 
work, but was unsuccessful. As a de- 
tective no ranker failure ever lived. 
That didn’t discourage me; I was 
ready to compete with all comers.. 
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The work consisted of a great 
amount of plain excavation as well as 
some costly building. I did not rush 
into this project with my eyes shut. 
There was danger of getting bumped 
in doing that. On the other hand, I 
was so persistent in my researches, in 
my figuring, and planning that my 
wife soon caught the spirit and en- 
tered into the game with me at night. 
I had no more idea than a pointer 
pup what the excavation was worth. 
That was one of the stumbling blocks 
to face. Somehow the authorities 
consulted in books could not, to my 
own satisfaction, be made a basis for 
calculations in this particular job, 
which I had been to inspect in person. 

At last we decided to take a trip 
home to consult an old retired con- 
tractor who had done much similar 
work in railroad building. He knew 
me well and gave me a whole day of 
his time in going over the plans and 
specifications. He found that much 
of the dirt could be moved for eleven 
cents a yard, while some of it would 
cost as high as thirteen and twenty 
cents. These are not the real figures, 
but they will serve the purposes of 
this story. If the real figures were 
given they might not be credited. 

I confided to the old gentleman that 
I wanted the job more to prove my 
prowess along this line than for any- 
thing else, — just to show old man 
Jenkins that after all I was something 
other than an ordinary "butinski", — 
and to prove to the city hall joshers 
in Parkerton that I wasn't buying ex- 
pensive equipment for the amusement 
of my friends or as a philanthropist 
trying to please a lot of manufactur- 
ers. This one job accomplished I 
expected to devote my time to other 
pursuits, something that would take 
me away from the smell of stock-food 
and the stains of spraying liquids. 
Another bee was buzzing busily in my 
bonnet. 

My adviser thought that a bid of 
thirty-five cents a yard would be a 
safe figure from what information he 
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could get from the specifications and 
my own personal account of the work 
to be done as viewed after my trip of 
inspection. The building involved I 
had long before discussed from every 
conceivable angle with uninterested 
master builders, and I had what was 
judged a safe estimate upon that part 
of the job. 

Returning home I decided to make 


.my price on the excavation thirty- 


three cents straight through, instead 
of thirty-five, which latter figure 
seemed robbery. I proved on paper 
at least that there was ample profit 
at that figure, and I did not want to 
be underbid. The day of the opening 
dawned, and I went to Cincinnati. 
Had an outsider witnessed my leave- 
taking he might justly have surmised 
that I was going to a lottery drawing, 
and that I held the winning ticket. 
Beth was so excited over the opening 
that she wanted to go along, but some 
one in authority had to remain be- 
hind to look after the business and 
“the farm.” She, too, had acquired 
the “gambling” fever while figuring 
over our estimates with me night 
after night. 

To my great astonishment Jenkins 
was not present, nor did he submit a 
bid. I afterwards learned that no 
one in Parkerton knew of the pro- 
jected work. So far, it seemed that 
the money squandered on equipment 
might yet return. 

My wife met me at the door on 
my return home. She seemed per- 
turbed when I did not break the news 
atonce. From that I knew my facial 
expression did not belie me. But 
when a feeling of disappointment 
swept over her pretty face, silence 
was no longer amusing to me. She 
brightened quickly, and then jumped 
with joy when told that we had land- 
ed the job,—a whale of a job com- 
pared to that “paving-parking” fiasco. 
I did not forget to caution her that 
the time to do the joy-jumping was 
after the inspectors had accepted the 
job on behalf of the government, and 
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the money was safely in the bank to 
our credit. At that she jokingly re- 
minded me that we couldn't fail in 
this because she had personally aided 
jn the preparation of the bids. Fur- 
thermore, she was there to eliminate 
any rash acts on my part in getting 
started. 

It was she that outlined our pre- 
paratory work. Fall was setting in, 


the time when contractors usually- 


store their “rig,” and lay up for the 
winter. We guessed that Jenkins 
would have nothing in view for many 
months, and rumor had told me long 
Since that his paving job, through 
much ili luck, had lost him money. 
For that, I was sorry for his sake, for 
he was not a bad man at heart. This 
news was also borne out by the fact 
that he had taken many little odd jobs 
of contracting during the summer, a 
class of work he never before stooped 
to. With Jenkins' equipment and my 
own the job could be completed with- 
out additional outlay for machinery. 

On a Saturday I went out to see my 
former rival. I found him suffering 
with rheumatism and not at all opti- 
mistic for the future. He did not ap- 
pear envious when I told him what 
Success was mine. On the other hand 
he calmly asked me a lot of technical 
questions about the work. He cau- 
tioned me to be very sure my figures 
were right. That made me soften to 
him. “I wish you had kept your 
paving contract here," he regretfully 
remarked. "I not only lost money on 
that job, but I haven't had a bit of 
luck since." He did not answer me 
for some little time after he was in- 
formed that I wanted to sub-let my 
excavating to him. At first he doubt- 
ed his ability physically to do the 
work. At his age he did not like to 
go out in winter. As much through 
sheer, absolute need as through sym- 
pathy, I offered to superintend the ex- 
cavating when he could not be on the 
job, provided he would undertake the 
work and put his organization and 
equipment into it with me. 
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But try as I might he would not 
name me a price per yard. He seemed 
first to want to know what my own 
price was,—that was the contracting 
curiosity in him. I did not want to. 
lie; neither did I want to tell the old 
veleran my price. That was my busi- 
ness, IJ argued that if anything went 
wrong I could pull out by using my 
profit on the buildings. At last I in- 
sisted that he name me a price, and if 
it was within my own we could close 
a deal It did not look well for a 
youngster like me to dictate prices to 
anold-stager. But that hit the mark. 
Reluctantly, he said he would under- 
take it for seventeen cents a yard for 
the entire job. I had all I could do 
to conceal my surprise,—my delight. 
To my anxious query as to whether 
he would sign a contract with me at 
that figure he said he would. Early 
Monday morning the papers, duly 
Bigned and sworn to, were in my 
hands. I had driven a bargain with 
the best contractor in that locality. 

The story of this venture is short. 
It is also much sweeter than the 
paving project. My friend, Mr. Bow- 
ser, the bank cashier, gladly went se- 
curity for me on the faithful perform- 
ance of the work. For something like 
eight months I averaged a daily profit 
of nearly thirty dollars from the ex- 
cavating alone. Besides I realized a 
snug sum from the buildings. And 
Jenkins did not lose money on the 
deal at that. He afterwards con- 
fided to me that he had moved that 
dirt cheaper than he had ever moved 
any before. This sounded strange 
when every authority, even my com- 
petitors in bidding, calculated that 
there would be much blasting and 
water to contend with. But this in 
reality proved not the case. From 
what I could get from Jenkins the 
cost did not average him eleven centa 
a yard all the way through. Fortune 
stood with us both in every detail. 
What pleased me most was the fact 
that while engaged upon the job Jen- 
kins had an opportunity to bid on 
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similar work in another state. He 
asked me if I intended to bid. In- 
formed in the negative, he wanted to 
know if I would sell him my equip- 
ment, provided he was successful in 
getting the new job. If he had only 
known it I might have made him a 
present of it. At any rate, he was 
glad to have an option on it at half 
price. Later he took it all. I had 
now had my turn at contracting, 
proving conclusively that I could 
make good atit. Now I was ready to 
tackle another proposition, something 

' entirely new, but promising and less 
risky. 

My policy has been to get into un- 
occupied fields. Browsing over vir- 
gin pastures beats feeding in crowd- 
ed confines. From this it should not 
be inferred that competition scared 
me. Quite the reverse. I have found 
that the way to meet competition is to 
be different from your competitors in 
your methods. The public soon tires 
of dishes served in the same old way. 
The fellow that concocts new mix- 
tures to tease traders is like the poul- 
try raiser who deceived his hens with 
a varied diet. Such a man gets the 
eggs. Finding new fields unscratched 
by any one is nothing more than an 
advanced form of being different. To 
this policy I attribute much of my 
success in making money rapidly. 
People are naturally attracted to a 
man with novel ideas, just as they are 
to stories with exciting plots. 

Parkerton folk were quite sure that 
I was going into real estate when I 
sold my business downtown to a new- 
comer and invested in a lot more 
acreage close to our farm. When I 
took options on such pieces of land as 
could not then be bought, Parkerton 
was quite sure of its guess. But real 
estate then, as before, was far from 
my ambition. The experiments I had 
been making for some time to scien- 
tifically produce a larger and better 
grade of popcorn, just as men breed 
blooded live stock to better the strain, 
should have foretold that I intended 
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specializing in something other than 
common dirt. The wholesale way in 
which I commenced to acquire land 
suitable for grain growing should 
have heralded that I longed to become 
the country’s popcorn king. 


To make a long story short, my im- 
provement methods brought startling 
results. In the end I grew a grade of 
corn the kernels of which were nearly 
as large as those of common Indian 
corn. The grain was clear, shiny 
white, and as hard and solid as rock. 
When popped, each grain blossomed 
into a snowy mass as large as a mar- 
ble and as light as cotton. It was 
sweet, crisp, and nourishing — it was 
prize popcorn. In season every foot 
of ground I owned or could rent was 
planted with the seed of my creation. 


From the first harvest five thousand 
bushels were garnered.  Parkerton 
seriously doubted its ability to con-. 
sume that much popcorn. This 
amused me greatly, but it did not in- 
duce me to divulge my plans. They 
could be learned as they leaked out. 
Fish are caught by the mouth rather 
than by the tail. People found me 
not given to surplus articulation. 
Parkerton opened its eyes when the 
first carload of corn was shipped out 
at a price per bushel that made com- 
mon corn seem as cheap as junk. 
Parkerton was somewhat astounded 
when, at the end of six months, near- 
ly all of the crop had gone out over 
the rails, 


Most of my orders came from lead- 
ing jobbers in the large commercial 
centers, but I myself made big 
shipments to all parts of the United 
States. Some shipments went to 
Australia, China, Europe, and South 
America. It took much time, labor. 
and forethought to work up these 
markets. But in the end those letter- 
heads stating that “a business man 
appreciates a prompt reply,” with a 
generous sample of the corn, always 
brought orders and steady customers. 
Soon the sailing was simple. 
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I bought all the land in the vicinity 
that was for sale. I did not haggle 
over prices either, for there was no 
better soil anywhere than right here. 
How glad I was that I hit upon the 
truth first! In a short space of time 
I had more than four hundred acres 
under cultivation in the care of fifty 
personally trained hired hands. That 
feature I played up in my beautifully 
illustrated circular matter. I liked 
the work fine, for it put me in the 
open air for the greater part of the 
day and called for no long absences 
from home. 


The secret of my success in the 
growing was the direct result of 
painstaking investigation. I knew 
nothing at all on the subject to begin 
with. Inquiry disclosed at the outset 
that few, if any, farmers in the en- 
tire country devoted any serious at- 
tention to the product. Those who 
raised it did so only for their own 
use, or at best to supply a small local 
demand. Nobody had ever thought 
to improve the species, or that the 
commercial world was looking for a 
specialist in this line. I guaranteed 
every shipment, and sooner than send 
out anything inferior I used it for 
fuel or fed it to my hogs. This repu- 
tation for honesty eventually crowded 
out all my small competitors. My 


coronation as popcorn king naturally 
ensued. 


My multiplication of the ten-spot I 
started out on the sea of business 
with seems to me not to be a compli- 
cated problem, although I had my ups 
and downs the same as every other 
business man. After all, I now never 
regret the years of toil I put in at a 
postal window, for it was my course 
in that school of nature study, full of 
mature reflection and contemplation, 
that so well fitted me to solve the rid- 
dles of risk and chance in the com- 
mercial caldron in after life. 

One day not long since Mr. Bowser 
and his wife came out to spend Sun- 
day with us. It was a sort of reunion 
in celebration of an extensive re- 
modeling our home had undergone. 
This naturally brought to mind my 
first experience, in altering the old 
bank structure to meet progressive 
demands. 

It was at lunch that my friend put 
a significant question to me: “There’s 
one thing I’ve always wanted to ask 
you, Henry. How much did you have 
when you first rented that room of me 
at the bank?” 

For a moment my face reddened per- 
ceptibly. But my composure quickly 
returned when my achievements flit- 
ted before me. “A ten-dollar bill," I 
replied unassumingly. Then, to make 
matters more impressive, I added 
with a wink, "In the land of the 
blind, you know, the one-eyed man is 
monarch." 
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The world doesn’t care what you're going to do, li 
Ii wants to know what you have done; ü 
For the castles so fair that you build in the air i 
Are vague till the battle is won; i 
So it might be well to look back o'er the past, i 
At the things you had hoped to do— il 
At the close of each day, can you honestly say H 
That some of your dreams have come true? li 

i 
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Out from the Chasm—Up £o the Foothills 


By JAMES McPHERSON SHOCKLEY 


In presenting to the readers of THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER this arti- 
cle by James McPherson Shockley, it ia not our purpose to intimate that it 
is ever necessary for any person to get down into the depths, to fall into 
the chasm, in order to find his way out. 

His story is written in auch a clear, straightforward manner, shorn of ail 
sentimentality and excuses, that it cannot fail to carry its own lesson to 
us ali—a lesson that we, on the outside, unconstrained by the hazard of 
circumstance, can learn to our advantage. Are we sure, for instance, that 
each one of us is employing his Mme — those golden moments so quickly 
Aeeting and never to be recalled — to the highest possible advantage? If 
this article presented no other point of thought, tt would have served its 
purpose in the fullest measure if it made us consider well the matter of 
our daily reading. 

It ig our opinion that no other one vice is so detrimental to the life of the 
individual and the nation as that of indiscriminate and unselective reading 
of the "popular" magazine and the "best-selling" fiction. Such books ar 
Sartor Resartus — such authors as Carlyle — are too often unknown among 
the so-called educated class in this country to-day. That which entertains 
and amuses is usually that which does not require any unusual cerebral 
activity, To grow, to think, to broaden our judgment and our understand- 
ing of humanity and of life problems, necessitate our getting in touch with 
minds greater than our own and, sequently, a concentrated study of new 
thoughts not easily comprehended at first glance. 

We cannot feet great sorrow that Mr. Shockley is confined within stone 
walls for the years to come, even though he has so well demonstrated his 
ability to live outside them in a manner to reflect credit upon himself and. 
benefit his generation in an even greater degree than he is now doing, since 
there he has found himself. Our keenest aympathy, however, goes out to 
the countless thousands of young and old who have made prison walls for 
themselves around their souls, through failure to harken to that “inner 
man within,” and who with prodigal hand are scattering their opportuni- 
ties as they dawdle down the primrose path of life leading to the “Slough 
0f, Despond," when, could they but only see it, they are ever missing the 
beauties of the heights reached only by the tortuous path of concentration, 
application, and purpose. 

A word in passing is not amisa regarding what we are all rapidly learning 
of the advantages and possibilities of scientific penology. Mr. Shockley is a 
product of the enlightened policy of Warden Arthur Pratt-—of re-formation 
rather than de-formation—in his model institution, the Utah State Prison. 
The other day the United States forces uncovered in the prison of San Juan 
de Ulloa, in the harbor of Vera Cruz, such horrible instances of man's crime 
against his fellow-man as are unnecessary of description here, Suffice it to 
aay that with a similar condemnation and disgust as we now feel toward 
such an inhuman system of punishment as was here uncovered, another 
veneration will look upon the penal system now in use ina very large pro- 
portion of the prisons of our so-called civilized countries. And among the 
commonwealtha remembered as pioneers in the working out of this better 
order of things will be that of Utah, of Arizona, of Colorado, and more 
recently of Illinois; while even in New York the good work is already 
in progress. 


OT long ago there came into my these words: “Let a man cease from 


hands a little book entitled As 

a Man Thinketh. 
I opened the book about midway 
between the covers and there near 
the top of the right-hand page found 
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his sinful thoughts, and all the world 
will soften towards him and be ready 
to help him; let him put away his 
weakly and sickly thoughts, and lo! 
opportunities will spring up on every 
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hand to aid his strong resolves." 
To me those words represent a truth. 
For I have experienced some of the 
changes incident to putting away 
weakly, sickly, and sinful thoughts, 
and harboring in their stead thoughts 
that are strong, pure, invigorating, 
and uplifting. 

Now I have no story to tell con- 
cerning a sudden and miraculous 
transformation from the depths of 
iniquity to heights sublime. The fact 
is, in my travels 
Ive chanced to 
meet many who 
were given to 
practices much 
farther removed 
from deceney 
than were my 
own; and on the 
other hand, the 
"sunny summits 
of success" are 
as yet afar in 
the distance, In 
my time, how- 
ever, I have been 
torrent-tossed far 
down in the dark- 
ness of the chasm 
—have been 
tossed, battered, 
bruised, and 
broken—and 
then east upon a 
narrow ledge 
where the foot- 
hold was uncer- 
tain, where but 
the remotest glimmering of light 
penetrated, and where no man's 
voice bade me rise up in my remnant 
of strength and try to scale the cliff 
to the sunlit heights above. 

In the year of 1904, just two 
months after my twenty-sixth birth- 
day, I stood up a courtroom in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and had the sen- 
tence of death passed upon me. I had 
slain my fellow-man — which act had 
come as a sequel to a brief session of 
travel along the borderland of crime. 
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For just three hundred and sixty-four 
days I occupied a condemned man’s 
cell, and then a new trial was granted, 
which resulted in a sentence of im- 
prisonment for life at hard labor. 

For about three months following 
the time that I became a "lifer" my 
days were given over to grinding toil, 
and my nights — between troubled 
dreams — to cursing myself and all 
the world outside. But one night — 
the last night in the year of 1905, to 
be precise, some- 
thing happened. 

Since early 
morning of that 
December the 
thirty-first every- 
thing had gone 
wrong. I had 
been suffering 
from insomnia, 
which, in addi- 
tion to the almost 
continuous men- 
tal strain, had 
brought me to a 
condition verging 
upon nervous 
prostration. It 
must have been 
about eleven 
o'clock when I 
dropped off to 
Sleep. Of course 
I'd given no 
thought to the 
fect that a new 
year was to dawn 
soon, for what 
difference could that make to one in 
my situation? How long I had lain 
upon the narrow bed before sleep 
came I cannot say; but suddenly I 
was wide awake—and with a feeling 
that something unusual was going on. 
I sat upright and listened, In the dis- 
tance somewhere was a peculiar noise, 
and gradually the meaning of it 
dawned upon me — the people down 
in the city four miles away were cele- 
brating the incoming year. 

For a few minuteà I lay thinking, 
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and in my mind’s eye seeing the 
throngs of merrymakers who at that 
moment had, perhaps, not a care on 
earth. But the thought was not 
pleasing. I envied those free people 
—and I hated them, I knew that in 
my own case the pain and sorrow of 
1905 were gone forever; but would 
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presence, was to me at once a rebuke 
and a solace, 

For an instant the fear that I was 
becoming insane held me in its grasp. 
I began the test of trying to think 
connectedly, and found that I could 
do so; still, the feeling that a new 
and strange something was close by 


VIEW OF UTAH STATE PRISON 


not the coming year be but a continu- 
ation of what I had suffered in the 
past? Had not the judge said “for 
the rest of your natural life’? And 
that meant that I was to breathe and 
exist there until death from some 
cause should relieve me. 

I arose and began to pace back and 
forth in the narrow confine, cursing 
and blaspheming under my breath, 
and wishing that I might be sniffed 
out of existence and relieved of that 
awful agony. But suddenly I stood 
stock still, while a peculiar feeling of 
mingled fear and shame swept over 
me. I felt there was some kind of 
being near at hand which, by its mere 
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held me in a state midway between 
fear and joy. Scarcely breathing, I 
sat upon the low bunk and remained 
motionless — and I doubted, feared, 
and wondered about the novel experi- 
ence through which I was passing. Of 
just one thing I was certain: That 
other being close at hand was view- 
ing my conduct of a moment before 
as foolish and useless, and in some 
way was causing me to see it in the 
same light. So immersed was I that 
for the moment I forgot all about my 
immediate surroundings, forgot about 
the condition of the people downtown 
as compared with my own—in truth, 
forgot all about self. And then, al- 
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most as suddenly as my flow of pro- 
fanity had stopped a moment before, 
the truth of the situation dawned up- 
on me. The being who had so sud- 
denly made himself known was no 
other than the man within—my own 
better self! 

Perhaps less than a minute passed 
between the time I was halted and the 
time of making that discovery. Then, 
too, I had scarce become convinced 
that the inner man had asserted him- 
self in that unexpected manner when 
his power over me began to wane. 
Still, that influence could not be lost 
entirely. For hours I lay awake, 
thinking — but not cursing. I be- 
lieved then that I'd discovered some- 
thing unknown to other men—though 
for my liberty I could not then have 
described the phenomenon in an in- 
telligent manner—and ere sleep again 
closed my eyes I had decided to try to 
find out more about that new princi- 
ple er human life, if such it chanced 

0 be. 

With the coming of daylight, how- 
ever, my faith in that "better man 
within" was rapidly fading. I rea- 
soned with myself — or, rather, tried 
to reason — that we are all more or 
less superstitious, and that my exper- 
ience of the previous night had been 
based upon superstition alone. Each 
time my thoughts reverted to the oc- 
currence I dismissed it by allowing 
the theory of superstition to crowd it 
out; and so by the morning of Janu- 
ary the second—-when the daily prison 
task was resumed—the effect of that 
experience was, so far as I could tell, 
entirely lost. 

Just before noon of that day I was 
engaged in what was to me the most 
irksome part of my task, when I suf- 
fered a slight injury of the hand. Be- 
fore I could control myself I'd reached 
out with both hands and was in the 
act of jerking a piece of machinery 
from the table with intent to dash it 
to the floor—but up came that strange 
visitor of before, just in time to save 
me. His silent admonition stayed my 
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hand; and all during the rest of the 
day I felt cheerful and strong — in 
truth, for the first time in my life I 
felt like a real man. 

Far into that night I lay pondering 
the strange happenings of the last 
forty-eight hours. In my ignorance I 
believed that no other person had ever 
met with any such experience; I be- 
lieved that I had been singled out for 
some particular purpose; and I felt 
certain that whatever the purpose 
was it would have to do with my own 


For three days and nights, I kept 
thinking over the matter, and was 
constantly expecting some new and 
perhaps stronger manifestation of 
that man within. Already I had be- 
gun to look upon him as having pe- 
culiar power over me, for I had de- 
cided that he must be in close touch 
with whatever power it is that rules 
men and things. And so I was not 
only trying to guard against any ac- 
tion that might offend him, but was 
hoping for another visitation that T 
might perhaps learn what was expect- 
ed of me. 

The more I thought of the matter, 
the more I analyzed self. The result 
of that analysis was this: I found 
that for years I'd been going about 
deceiving a very few of my fellow- 
men part of the time, and deceiving 
myself all of the time. I had been 
able to make certain classes of peo- 
ple believe that I was “a smart young 
fellow," when in truth I was ignor- 
ant, inefficient, and weak; I had ever 
been trying to get something for 
nothing; I had been trying to find a 
short cut to the goal, which short cut 
js not to be found in the universe; I 
had been trying to find happiness, but 
had looked for it in places where no 
happiness existed; and I had not only 
failed to get the things I wanted and 
in the way I desired to get them, but 
had, through a gradual wasting of 
energy and reasoning power, at length 
reached the place where a crash was 
inevitable. 
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Perhaps it is not always easy for 
us to step aside, as it were, and see 
ourselves as we really are, In case 
our careful inspection brings to light 
many defects, it is no doubt even 
harder for us to take up and persist 
in a eourse of procedure with a view 
to remedying those defects. In my 
own case one question arose again 
and again: Considering my situ- 
ation, is it worth while? Not once, 
though, was I able to find any but an 
Affirmative answer. And so at length 
I stood not only facing my condition, 
but facing it with a determination 
that I would not stop there and die in 
the chasm, but that I would make 
such a fight for rehabilitation as no 
man in an American prison had ever 
made before. 

Up to that time light fiction had 
constituted the greater part of my 
reading, and even in that I had not 
read with a thorough understanding. 
I knew that to acquire worth-while 
knowledge one ought to read other 
books; but I had not the slightest 
idea what those books were to be. 

I shall never forget the first day 
that I looked into the prison library 
and saw there books and books. A 
kind of fear seized me, and for a mo- 
ment my old weak self argued, “You 
never could accomplish anything — 
never could encompass the thousandth 
part of what's here—for you've wait- 
ed too long to begin." But then 
straightway that inner man respond- 
ed: “Others have done it. Why not 
you? If you have an iota of manhood 
left, get busy—and win!" 

From the library catalogue 1 se- 
cured a list of a great many works 
other than fiction with which I was 
already partially acquainted, and it 
happened that Sartor Resartus was 
the first book placed in my hands. At 
that time I was employed in the pris- 
on bakery, and had considerable time 
to myself. When I had returned to 
my cell I looked at the author’s name, 
Thomas Carlyle—not being sure that 
I'd ever heard of him before — and 
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chanced to open the volume at the end 
of Chapter IX. I was wondering 
whether I’d be able to understand 
anything in the book, when my eye 
fell upon these words: “I too could 
say to myself: Be no longer a chaos, 
but a world, or even worldkin. Pro- 
duce! Produce! Were it but the piti- 
fullest infinitesimal fraction of a pro- 


duct, produce it, in God's name! "Tis 
the utmost thou hast in thee: out 
with it, then, Up, up! Whatsoever 


thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
whole might. Work while it is called 
to-day; for the night cometh, where- 
in no man can work," 

I read those words over perhaps a 
half dozen times—and pondered them 
in a way that I'd never before pon- 
dered any matter. Though the mean- 
ing of the word "infinitesimal" was 
not clear to me, all the rest was — 
and I felt stronger and still more de- 
termined through having read those 
„lines. Turning the leaf and glancing 
“along down the next page, I found 
something else that called for several 
readings: "Why, there is not a man, 
or a thing, now alive but has tools. 
The basest of created animaleules, 
the spider itself, has a spinning- 
jenny, and warping-mill, and power- 
loom within its head: the stupidest 
of oysters has a papin’s-digester, 
with stone-and-lime house to hold it 
jn: every being that can live can do 
something: this let him do. Tools? 
Hast thou not a brain, furnished, 
furnishable with some glimmerings 
of light; and three fingers to hold a 
pen withal? Never since Aaron’s rod 
went out of practice, or even before 
it, was there such a wonder-working 
tool: greater than all recorded mir- 
acles have been performed by pens. 
Awake, arise! Speak forth what is 
in thee — what God has given thee, 
what the devil shall not take away.” 

For long I sat thinking over those 
last twenty words. Iknew that I had 
at that time but little in me, but close- 
ly connected with that was the knowl- 
edge that gave me joy — I had great 
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possibilities; for the devil had left 
sufficient upon which to build much. 
I would arise and use such glimmer- 
ings of light as chanced to come to 
me; I would build and build until I 
too had something in me; I would 
then produce with all my might — 7 
would speak forth! 

From that very day I began to put 
off the old man, and to put on the new 
man; and from that very day — long 
before I'd read the little book spoken 
of at the beginning of this article — 
I began to reap the benefits that 
spring from putting away weakly, 
sickly, and sinful thoughts. Before 
three months more had passed I had 
found that thinking men know all 
about such things as “that better man 
within,” and that — though they call 
jt by different names — men who do 
the things worth while must ever 
keep in close touch with that source 
of power. For my part I never 
Stopped to consider which of the var- 
jous names I should adopt, but of one 
thing I felt assured — and fee) the 
same on this day: The Within is 
nothing more nor less than a divine 
spark from the great I AM “who 
quickeneth all things"—"'who purgeth 
us, that we may bear much fruit." 

Between the month of January, 
1906, and the month of February, 
1908, I simply forgot all about being 
in prison. Every day of that two 
years and a month I put in at least 
five hours in hard study. The far- 
ther I went, the greater became my 
desire for knowledge; in truth it had 
soon taken on the form of a burning 
desire. Almost from the day of 
awakening my physical health had 
begun to improve, and as I proceeded 
my memory and power of concentra- 
tion became stronger and stronger. 
There was no "silent system" in the 
place, and ofttimes other prisoners 
would stand near my cell or walk 
back and forth along the corridors 
talking; but the noise was no more 
to me than the hum of machinery. 
That I had a “bug” on books was the 
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common report throughout the place, 
yet I observed that in a short time 
men were coming to me for advice on 
all kinds of matters. And thus I pro- 
ceeded — delving into history, logic, 
psychology, ethics, law, and prose and 
poetry of all descriptions—and ever 
in the thought that I must at all haz- 
ards recover the lost ground that 
should have been mine; that I must 
recover that at least — and more if 
possible. 

From time to time during those 
two years, I had practiced expressing 
my thoughts on paper; for was I not 
to produce some day — was I not to 
speak forth? The first opportunity 
for passing on to others through the 
medium of a printed page what had 
come to me during that season of re- 
search and thought came unexpect- 
edly. Some unknown person in the 
outside world sent me a copy of a 
little publication called The Prison 
Evangel, and in it I found an editor's 
note saying that any person who felt 
that he or she had a message concern- 
ing prisoners that ought to be made 
public was invited to send it to him. 
Thad just that kind of message. Un- 
like this, it did not concern myself in 
particular; but again like unto this, 
it was prepared and sent forth in the 
hope that it might in some measure 
add to the good. 

The very next issue of The Prison 
Evangel contained my article. Two 
of the local newspapers reproduced 
it, and there was editorial comment 
in some three or four different 
western papers concerning it. Too, 
from various sources I began to re- 
ceive messages of cheer — letters, 
papers, and books. In my time of 
effort I had forgotten to curse out- 
side people and to hate them, but had 
gradually come to think of them as 
the greatest manifestation of the 
living God — had gradually come to 
love them. And I felt that those 
messages were but the working out 
of that natural law whereby if a man 
gives to the world the best that is in 
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him, the best in due measure will be 
returned to him by that same world. 
Truly, if a man ceases from his sin- 
ful thoughts, "all the world will soft- 
en towards him and be ready to help 

im.” 

Within four months from the day 
that my first article appeared I had 


ing upward so far as my prison duties 
were concerned. When in the month 
of February, 1910, I stepped into what 
is called the best job behind these 
walls, my hopes took a sudden rise, 
and I began to lay tentative plans for 
getting that “darling of my heart” 
shipshape and ready for the printer. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF UTAH STATE PRISON 


finished what I then chose to call a 
book manuscript. To go a bit fur- 
ther into detail, I thought of it as a 
novel; for in it there were characters 
of my own creation. Great indeed 
was the joy of writing and rewriting 
those three hundred pages, and well 
might it be so — for sorrow and anx- 
iety were yet in store for me. 

For a full year and a half — until 
early in 1910—that bulky manu- 
script lay upon the shelf in my little 
"bungalow"; that is, it lay there 
during the time that I was not en- 
gaged in fondling it and day-dream- 
ing over it. In the meantime a rath- 
er lengthy Easter poem(?) and a 
short article contributed to an east- 
ern religious periodical represented 
my output. I had not been idle, how- 
ever, and had been gradually work- 
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It must be understood that as yet 
I'd received nothing for any of my 
work that had appeared in print, that 
along with the advantages of the 
clerkship to which I'd been promoted 
there came the disadvantage of not 
being able to pick up a few pennies 
by writing letters, et cetera, for my 
fellow prisoners, and that I then had 
less than one dollar to my credit in 
the front office. The problem of get- 
ting a typewriter, then, loomed be- 
fore me almost like the rock of Gibral- 
tar. Of course I might have appealed 
to certain friends on the outside for 
assistance, but that course was not to 
my liking. Those friends had in no 
way been responsible for my down- 
fall, hence they ought not to be called 
upon to help me. It was clearly up to 
me to work out my own salvation — 
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by my own efforts alone I must stand 
or fall. 

At length, one day, the officer un- 
der whom I was working suggested 
that I get busy in my spare moments 
and write a few short stories. “If 
you can write a story as well as you 
can tell one,” said he, “I know it will 
sell, You think it over — that's the 
way to get the typewriter, and the 
only way." 

Within ten minutes I'd decided to 
act upon his suggestion. The only 
mystery to me was, why I hadn't be- 
fore thought of that easy way out of 
the difficulty. 

By July of that year I had written 
six short stories, and had in my little 
trunk under my bed twelve rejection 
slips and two brief letters from edi- 
tors — but no acceptances. The en- 
thusiasm of my boss had cooled by 
that time. “The short story business 
is a failure,” he averred. “I know 
that your stories are better than any 
I've ever seen in print — it must be 
that the editors just ain't got any 
sense about what makes a good 
story." 

Though I couldn't fuly indorse 
that opinion, I did feel that my 
Stories were falling short because of 
their being in script rather than in 
type. For hours that night I lay 
awake, trying to figure out some way 
by which I might rent a machine, and 
just as I heard the cell-house guard 
telephoning his midnight “All right" 
to the guard out in one of the wall 
towers, a new idea came to me with 
& flash— and I had the problem 
solved: I would quit using tobacco, 
save up the monthly allowance of 
fifty cents for four months, add that 
to the dollar that two guards had paid 
me for drawing up a contract, rent a 
typewriter for a month, and then 
work as I'd never worked before. 

To leave off smoking in prison — 
partieularly when one has smoked 
for years — is no easy task. Scores 
of times I would dream of smoking, 
and each time would awake — and 
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with joy at knowing it was a dream 
rather than reality. At length, 
though, all craving for the weed was 
gone; and on a certain day I found 
that I had sufficient money with 
which to rent a machine for a period 
of one month. 

My greatest hope was based upon 
that book manuscript. Still, I was 
anxious to get my short stories 
whipped into shape so as to regain 
the boss’s faith in me — which had 
grown weaker as time passed — and 
so I turned to with all my might. For 
nine months I ground out stories and 
submitted them to editors, only to 
have the stories return along with 
those exasperating rejection slips. 
With the arrival of the type-writer I 
had made arrangements for writing 
letters for other prisoners and filling 
out application blanks for them when 
they sought some form of executive 
clemency, and so I was able to pay 
the rent on the machine and keep my- 
self supplied with postage stamps, 
paper, and ribbons, On one occasion, 
however, my ribbon was dried out so 
that it became necessary to go over 
every line twice. Again, I ran out of 
paper once; and in order to secure 
the money for buying another supply 
I sold my feather pillow — private 
property — and used the straw affair 
furnished by the state. The report 
went forth throughout the place that 
I was no longer "buggy" on books, 
but that story-writing was my hobby. 
The boss and a fellow-prisoner with 
whom 1 was closely associated had 
both given me up as a hopeless mono- 
maniac, but still I kept on—I was de- 
termined to sell one short story if it 
took ten years to do it. 

In August, 1911, I let up on the 
Short stories and began to type the 
large manuscript. When it was fin- 
ished I lost no time in selecting a 
book publisher who, I felt, would be 
only too glad to get hold of any such 
work. Some two weeks from the day 
that the manuscript was mailed to 
him, that publisher wrote me a letter 
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which hurt more than all preceding 
disappointments put together. He 
wrote that he'd read the story 
through, and was much disappointed 
to find that there were scenes and 
descriptions in it which proved con- 
clusively that I was familiar with 
the works of a certain well-known 
author (naming the man), and that 
the manuscript was being returned 
to me by express that day. 

To have the product of so many 
hours' toil rejected was bad enough; 
but to be acused, by implication at 
least, of trying to copy from some 
other person was almost unendurable. 
The truth was, I'd never even seen 
one of that author's books up to that 
day, though I'd read many advertise- 
ments concerning them. For a week 
or so I merely moped about with a 
dry, dead, aching pain in my head 
and chest, and then took sick and was 
confined to my bed for several days. 
In the meantime the man who owned 
the typewriter took it away —I had 
failed to pay the rent. 

Even before I was able to resume 
my duties I sent word to the librarian 
asking if he would include some of 
the books of that well-known author 
in the next list submitted to the 
authorities, which he did; and so as 
soon as the consignment of new 
books arrived I eagerly sought one in 
the hope of finding out what cause, if 
any, had led my publisher to think I'd 
tried to imitate Mr. Well-known. Be- 
fore I'd read two chapters I could see 
through it all: That author's story 
was laid in the very same section of 
the country as was mine — my own 
native hills in the southern states — 
and therefore some of our scenes 
were much alike. This discovery 
acted as a kind of balm for my grief 
at an accusation so unjust. The 
thought that my work was even in a 
remote measure like the other man's 
was a source of joy; and so I took 
hope anew. 

Three weeks had passed before I 
had sufficient postage for sending out 
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astory. When I did get hold of that 
amount, however, I lost no time in 
mailing what I thought was the best 
in the lot —that time to a western 
magazine. And lo! Ten days later 
when the manuscript returned there 
came with it a letter written by the 
editor himself. I read that letter a 
dozen times or more. My story had 
much interest. He only regretted 
that it was a little bit too long. Then, 
too, there was, if anything, a surplus 
of moralizing. Now if I was willing 
to cut the manuscript down to about 
four thousand words, and insert more 
action as against description by my- 
self, they might see fit to accept it. 

Would I be willing to make the 
changes he suggested? Would a 
drowning man grab at a straw! I 
hastened to the other fellow who 
worked in that same office and ex- 
plained that the turning point had 
come. The result of our conference 
was that two days later another ma- 
chine was sitting upon my little table, 
and I was busily engaged in revising 
the story. And within twelve days 
more I experienced the unspeakable 
joy of receiving my first check! 

When the story came out, all cut 
and slashed so that I scarcely recog- 
nized it, I began to get my first ink- 
ling that there’s such a thing as tech- 
nique in story-building. Though I 
didn't like the thing after seeing it in 
print, and told scarcely any of my 
friends about it, I was determined to 
write more short stories—and better 
than the first. 

Along about that time I learned 
that there are such persons as liter- 
ary agents, and within two weeks had 
some half dozen of my stories in the 
hands of one of them. Generally 
speaking, my agent was the right 
kind. At any rate, a letter came in 
December saying that one of the 
stories had been sold for fifty dollars. 
The agent went on to say that the edi- 
tor was interested in my work and 
wished to know if I could write “a 
vital story" like unto one in such-and- 
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such a magazine (naming the publi- 
cation) for November. 

It took me just six days to write 
what I hoped would be classed by 
that editor as a “vital story.” From 
beginning to end I worked in what 
some might term a spirit of prayer- 
fulness. The fact is, I kept in close 
communication with the Man Within. 
Expressed in words, this was my 
thought and appeal: “Now that you 
have helped me thus far up out of the 
darkness, will you guide me in doing 
this well, so that it may help others 
the same as us? If you'll only help 
me now, I'll promise that from here 
on I'll put forth a supreme effort to 
do good.” Now such may sound rath- 
er erratic to some, but with me it was 
a proper course of procedure, the 
best that I knew — and is the same 
yet. Be that as it may, when the edi- 
tor received that story he straight- 
way drew a check for it for a hun- 
dred dollars—and he wrote me one of 
the finest letters I have ever read. 

Since the day that editor’s letter 
arrived I have gradually become im- 
bued with a broader and stronger 
faith — faith in mankind, faith in 
the power of the Within, faith in the 
gospel of love, faith in the gospel of 
labor and service, and, above all else, 
a strong faith in the gospel of hope. 
Along the way there have been other 
Stories; there have been a few arti- 
cles; there have been miscellaneous 
editorials and some verse; and — in 
that I've lately taken up the study of 
advertising methods — a beginning 
has been made in advertising copy. 
I have learned for a truth that there 


i Jacob could toil seven long years for Rachel and endure all 
li sorts of hardships without grumbling or feeling drudgery in 
| - his work, because he had a motive. 
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is no greater joy known than that 
arising from the knowledge that one 
may create; that one may help to 
carry forward the business of life; 
that one may help, even in a small 
way, to add to the ever-increasing 
Good. And though the monetary 
gain has as yet been small, in other 
directions there has been gain invalu- 
able. I have found friends by the 
scores — weighed in the balance and 
not found wanting — all over these 
United States. No week passes but 
that cheering messages reach me 
from the great outside world, and 
each message only strengthens my 
determination not to look backward, 
but ahead. Yes, I have found real 
friends everywhere — and I have 
found myself! 

Truly, it has been a long, hard 
climb from the darkness of the 
chasm to the lower foothills upon 
which I now stand. Ofttimes there 
has been a temporary wavering and a 
touch of the old-time weakness and 
fear, and even now the path lies 
rough and rugged before me; but I 
am striving ever to keep my eyes 
turned toward the summits above. 
With patience and hope I shall con- 
tinue to struggle onward toward 
those sunlit summits; and some day 
I shall stand upon them, thankful in 
the knowledge that I have fought a 
good fight and won,— 

For down the countless ages long, 

E'en to this time of stress and strife, 

The Law unchangeable has been: 

With Love and Hope his guiding stars, 

The toiling man doth ever win 

His heart's desire; doth reach the goal— 


Doth find the joys of Iife—tfull life. 
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Starting in ¢he Practice of Law 


By JUDGE J. W. DONOVAN 


Likemany young men of other profes- 
sions the young lawyer finds it a 


hard row to hoe. 


Here is some advice 


from. years of experience at the bar 


OW will a young man grow into 
business without too much 
waiting for clients? Let us 

assume that he has graduated from a 
law school or from close study with 
a firm of experienced 
lawyers, and has 
failed to find an 
opening — or even 
desk room. It may 
be he has not the 
form, address, or per- 
sonality that attracts 
attention, and that 
he looks little like a 
lawyer. 

Let him join with 
one or more lawyers 
and open an office, 
but beware of over- 
charging,—and espe- 
cially of shabby sur- 
roundings. Let the 
place to do business 
be attractive. Let 
the acquaintance be 
as broad as conven- 
ient. Be assertive 
enough to command 
attention, combative 
enough to enforce attention, and able 
enough to do the smaller work with 
alertness, and the larger cases will 
soon follow. 

Criminal law practice will do as 
“kindling wood"—but cannot be re- 
lied on to make a profitable income; 
therefore, get rid of it as soon as you 
can, as you would of all smaller prac- 
tice, by increasing your charges, and 
tell clients you are too busy to handle 
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little cases that require many ad- 
journments and consume so much 
time, —that you are working in bank- 
ruptcy or insurance indemnity law, 
or corporation matters. 

Any attorney can 
soon get out of a line 
of poor paying prac- 
tice by increasing his 
charges, and any 
lawyer can double 
his income by giving 
written opinions, 
taking more time to 
investigate matters, 
and showing his 
clients the import- 
ance of going direct- 
ly to the scene of 
action. Making two 
to five trips to dis- 
tant states every 
year is an educator, 
and a broadener, as 
well as a money 
earner. 

About three to five 
good settlements 
well charged for, 
will form the nucleus 
of a good start in business law prac- 
tice — which is, after all, the cream 
of the city law business. To gain a 
business practice requires one to 
make it a distinct specialty and he be- 
comes almost a business doctor. 

The usual method of gaining such 
a practice is to bring it about by con- 
neetion with a large firm of lawyers, 
or by securing regular yearly retain- 
ers, which last-named method is fast 
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coming into vogue with corporations, 
whether of stores, factories, or stock 
companies. 


In our city of Detroit, where so 
many millions are made in mobile 
works, each company has its special 
counsel, ranging all the way from 


younger lawyers to expensive advo- 
cates. But say what we may, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that 
lawyers, like doctors, always struggle 
hard with many obstacles before they 
gain a foothold, but once known as 
competent, a beaten path is early 
made to their offices. 


Chinese Legend of Life 


li 
A very wealthy Chinaman riding on a beautiful horse H 
in their hilly country came across an old woman beating an li 
old man over the shoulder with a rattan. Drawing rein on ` i 
his horse the gentleman politely touched his hat, saying: | 
“My good woman, why do you beat that old man?” | 
“Old man!” replied the woman. “He is not an old man. li 
He is my grandson, only one hundred and fifty-four years | 
old. I am fwe hundred years old." H 
The rider leaped from his horse, knelt on one knee, and 
said: 
fi 
i 
i 
H 
1 
Í 
i 
i 
| 
| 
I 


“Tell me, I pray you, on what have you lived to attain 
such an age and retain such beauty?” 
“Ah, sir, that is my secret,” said the woman, 
“Then tell me, I pray you, or sell me your secret.” 
“I will not sell it to you, but for your politeness I will 
give it to you.” 
“Oh, give it quickly,” urged the gentleman. H 
“But wait a bit," said the woman, “until you learn the | 
secret of my medicine.” ] 
Take it five days, and the body will be light. Take it | 
ten days, and the spirit will be free and buoyant. Take it H 
twenty days, and the eyes and voice will be clear, and life will 
be joyous. Take it continually, and you will live until your 
enemies are all dead, and reach a good old age in happiness | 
as I have.” H 
“What is the secret?” urged the man impatiently. i 
“Exercise in the open air, sir, good daily exercise.” il 
—JUDGE J. W. DONOVAN i 
H 
| 
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Some Summer- Time Thoughts 


By W. H. TENNYSON 


A warning to take thought of the morrow that can well be con- 
sidered by us all during the heated time of irresponsibility 


URING the summer each one of 
us has an opportunity to look 
over his records, to take stock 
of his achievements, to “put his house 
in order,” and to plan for the future. 
What is the situation? 
“If you and I to-day, 
Should stop aud lay 
Our life work down, and let our hands fall 
where they will— 
Fall down to lie quite still — 
And if some other hand should come, 
and stoop to find 
The threads we carried, so that It could wind 
Beginning where we stopped; if it should 
come to keep 
Our life work going — seek 
To carry on the good design 
Distinctively made yours or mine, 
‘What would you find?” 

Every day hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of men and women throughout 
the world are called upon to lay their 
life work down. Every day some stop 
in their life endeavors, and their 
hands drop and lie quite still. 

Every one of us knows deep in the 
heart that our work in this world may 
end at any moment—that there is no 
such thing as human certainty. We 
know, too, that if our work should 
suddenly end it would not be finished. 
Work is never finished. Some one 
following us would come, “beginning 
where we stopped.” 

He or she would attempt to pick 


up the loose threads which we had 


dropped, in an effort to keep our life 
work going—in an attempt to carry 
on the "good design distinctively 
made yours or mine." 

If you and I should stop to-day 
“and lay our life work down"—what 
would be found? 

You have not reached the goal that 
you aim at. You have not yet accomp- 
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lished the great task of your life that 
you have set for yourself. You are 
still on the way; but perhaps your 
journey may end any day. 

What would be found? Have you 
made provision for the unknown fut- 
ure? Is your “house in order”? Have 
you guarded against the element of 
adverse chance? If not, don't delay. 

Justice to your wife, to your 
children, to your business, to so- 
ciety, makes provision for the future 
necessary. 

As recently suggested by a writer 
in The Independent, “The present 
high cost of living may be, after all, 
a blessing in disguise, for it may 
teach us that simplicity of life may 
bring us more real comfort than elab- 
orateness. The more goods we have 
and the more machinery of life with 
which we surround ourselves, the 
greater are our responsibilities. One 
does not need a great house, with ex- 
pensive furnishings and much plumb- 
ing, ornate gardens, a long club list, 
and many servants in order to be 
comfortable. All these things mean 
wear and tear on the nervous system 
of the owner. Life at the best these 
days is complicated enough, and, as a 
man prospers, why should he buy for 
himself more trouble in relation to 
his daily routine? Why should a man 
with a comfortable little home envy 
the man with a mansion? nn 

“As a man prospers, instead of 
spending his surplus in motor cars 
and Louis XVI drawing rooms and 
superfluous bath-rooms, let him strive 
to improve the class of securities he 
has invested in. Let him purchase 
luxuries in the shape of carefully se- 
lected investments whose income may 
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yield a smaller annual return than 
speculative ones, but which will be 


Geo. os nee 

“If the present high cost of living 
could make only a few people realize 
that . . the luxury of financial 
stability, the regard of friends, the 
love of family, and the art of proper- 
ly spending one’s leisure hours are 
the only true values, it might be 
something of a blessing after all.” 

As a man prospers, let him revise 
his list of investments. Let him take 
out additional protection for his 
home, his wife, his children, his busi- 
ness, in the shape of old-line life in- 
surance. An adequate life insurance 
Policy will assure “the luxury of 
financial stability, the regard of 
friends, and the love of family.” 

Let him put aside money in some 
form of stable investment—building 
and loan stock possibly, or endow- 
ment insurance,—something demand- 
ing systematic deposits. Let him have 
a definite plan, As stated in an ad- 


vertising booklet which recently came 
to my attention, 

"Fixed charges are seldom burdensome; it 
18 the spasmodic, irregular and unusual out- 
lay that ls felt with a sense of deprivation. 
Even the haphazard deposit of money in a 
savings bank costs effort of the will. But a 
definite plan of expenditure that is thought 
out and arranged for in advance, as the dis- 
posal of a part of one’s income In a beneficial 
way, is no more repellant or irksome than 
the payment of money for food, clothing, or 
shelter.” 

The American people are naturally 
extravagant, in many cases even prof- 
ligate. And what good does such 
waste do us? What is accomplished? 

Let conservation have a place in 
our personal affairs, Let us look to 
the future, and aim to make the 
foundations of our endeavors finan- 
cially sound. 

Let us cultivate the art of properly 
spending our leisure hours, and let us 
give Love a large place in our lives, 
These are guide posts along the path 
to Happiness. 


We believe that “He who serves best, profits most,” and that 
no business corporation can survive or prosper that does 
not have as its motto "Service to the buying public.” We 
believe in the brotherhood of man throughout, and that 
fraternal spirit and co-operation is the life of all organiza- 
tion; that what profits one profits all, and that the permanent 
I success of any organization is the sum total of the success 
| of every unit making up the organization. We believe in the 

elimination of all waste, in man-power, in efficiency, in 
| time, in material, in effort and in money. We believe in the 
i power of the highest function of man—the Will—and that 
| “He who Wills can do anything he Determines to do.” We 
Will, and a long pull and a strong pull and a pull all to- 
gether will bring us abundant measure of Success as a Com- 
pany and as individuals. BELLEVUE PIANO CO. 
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Self-Reliance Marks the Winner 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


It not only marks the winner but it makes the winner—it ts the 
quality that follows the fullest development of all the faculties 


NE of the worst faults of the 
average man is that, if he does 
possess commanding talents in 

some particular direction, he often 
does not think it worth while to make 
the most of what he has. 

Yet many a man has proved him- 
self a great leader who did not seem 
to be so naturally—who showed at first. 
very little evidence of self-reliance, 

We never know what resources or 
possibilities of strength are ours until 
we put our powers to the test. 

Self-reliance has ever been the best 
substitute for friends, influence, capi- 
tal, a pedigree, or assistance, It has 
mastered more obstacles, overcome 
more difficulties, carried through more 
enterprises, perfected more inven- 
tions, than any other human quality. 

Every normal person is capable of 
independence and self-reliance, yet 
comparatively few people ever de- 
velop their ability to stand alone. It 
is so much easier to lean, to trail, to 
follow somebody else, to let others do 
the thinking and the planning and 
the work. 

What is there so paralyzing to 
strenuous endeavor, so fatal to self- 
exertion, to self-help, as to be helped, 
as to feel that there is no necessity 
for exertion because somebody else 
has done everything for us! 

The man who tries to give his chil- 
dren a start in the world so that they 
will not have to struggle as hard as he 
had to, is unconsciously bringing dis- 
aster upon them. What he calls giving 
them a start in the world will prob- 
ably give them a setback. Young peo- 
ple need all the motive power they can 
get. They are naturally leaners, imi- 
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tators, copiers, and it is easy for them 
to develop into echoes, imitations. 
They wil not walk alone while you 
furnish crutches; they will lean upon 
you just as long as you will let them. 

It is self-help, not pulls or influence; 
self-reliance, not leaning, that de- 
velops stamina and strength. 

“He who sits on the cushion of ad- 
vantage goes to sleep." 

It is the man who strips himself of 
every prop, who throws away his 
erutches, burns his bridges behind 
him, and depends upon himself, that 
wins. Self-reliance is the key that 
openg the door to achievement. Self- 
reliance is the unfolder of power. 

It does not take a great amount of 
Skill, a long experience in seamanship, 
to steer a ship in a calm. It is when 
the ocean is lashed into fury by the 
tempest; it is when the ship is plow- 
ing through the trough of the sea 
which threatens to engulf it; when 
everybody else is terrified ; when there 
is a panic on board among the passen- 
gers and when the crew is in mutiny, 
that the captain’s seamanship is tested. 

It is only when the brain is tested to 
its utmost, when every bit of ingenu- 
ity and sagacity a young man pos- 
sesses must come to the rescue of a 
possible failure, that he will develop 
his greatest strength. It takes months 
and years of effort to stretch small 
eapital over a large business without 
disaster. 

It is when money is scarce and 
business dull, and living high, that the 
real man is making his greatest pro- 
gress. Where there is no struggle; 
there is no growth, no character. 
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The moment you give up trying to 
get help from others, and become in- 
dependent and self-reliant, you will 
start on the road to success. The mo- 
ment you throw overboard all help 
outside of yourself, you will develop 
Strength you never before realized 
you possessed. 

Outside help may seem to you a 
blessing at times; but it is usually a 
curse because of its crippling power. 
People who give you money are not 
your best friends. Your friends are 
those who urge you, who force you to 
depend upon yourself, to help yourself, 

There are plenty of people older 
than you are, with only one leg or 
one arm, who manage to earn a living, 
while you who are healthy and physi- 
cally able to work are looking to oth- 
ers for assistance. 

No able-bodied person can feel that 
he is quite a man while he is depend- 
ent. When one has a trade, a profes- 
sion, or some kind of occupation 
which makes him absolutely independ- 
ent, he feels a sense of added power, 


resourcefulness, completeness, which 
nothing else can give. Responsibility 
discovers ability. 

One reason why so many people 
carry such little weight in the world 
js because they are afraid to do things 
or to have convictions of their own. 
They do not dare to do their own 
thinking. They must trim a little 
here and a little there so as not to an- 
tagonize. They put out feelers to see 
how you stand and whether you agree 
with them before they dare assert 
what they think, and then their opin- 
jon is merely a modification of your 
own. 

There is something in human nat- 
ure which loves the genuine, the true, 
the men who has an opinion of his 
own and dares to assert it, who has a 
creed and dares to live it, who has con- 
victions and dares to stand by them. 

We only feel contempt for the man 
who does not dare to show himself, to 
express his opinion until he knows 
ours, for fear he may run counter to 
them or offend us. 


The man who treats his employees with the same considera- 
tion, kindness and tenderness as he would his own children; i 
the man who regards his employees as a. great family, and H 
who feels the same interest in their welfare, is the one who H 
gets the most out of them. Kindness and sympathy are like 
honesty, the best possible policy. 

Instead of holding open the door for those who are trying to | 
pass up to a higher position, many of us shut the door in | 
their faces. | 
It would pay most of us to be cranks on thoroughness for a 

few weeks, not toward others, but toward ourselves. There | 
18 hope for the man who stands off and looks at his own work i 
and asks himself, ' Isn't there a better way? Surely I have H 
not exhausted the possibilities of this thing. How can it | 


be improved?" —ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
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The Fine Art of Perseverance 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


Keep your mind on your purpose and keep 
on plugging and you will surely wim out 


LL of us know that it is possible Have you ever seen the wheels of a 

to hook fish with a bent pin, locomotive go buzzing around on a 

but such fish are only minnows. track which has been soaped making 

Fish worthy of an angler's skill are no progress? And did you ever see 

caught only with a proper hook. And people who are all the time buzzing, 

if you are out to catch your ideal yet make no headway? Don’t be a 

don’t use a pin; use your hook of buzzer; concentrate perseverance on 
perseverance. your work. 

In order to persevere you must be To persevere, you must be willing, 
optimistic, loyal, and honest in your and if you are willing, you can; and 
cause, You must court, dream, think, then do it, but do it again. Begin 
and live it. Aim high, but stick to «ow, and soon you will be spelling 
your aim and hustle every minute. success, 

The real live men of the day are They say a successful insurance 
making good because they persevere. man wears out the soles of his shoes 
They are everlastingly at it. Do instead of the seat of his trousers 
likewise if you wish to be considered Haye you ever seen a successful 
alive, —— man who sat down all day and did 

Which side of the ledger are you on, nothing? Suppose a bank cashier 
the debit or credit side, when it comes gat at his desk and did nothing. What 
to persevering in your work? If you would happen? He would lose his job 
do not know, just stand aside and and be classed a non-persevering, 
watch yourself go by. non-progressive individual. But you 

And do you know, some people must give him credit for persistently 
show perseverance in economy, by holding down his chair, which is a 
doing shopping on the time of their new form of perseverance, better 
transfer? Now why is it not just as known as a disease. And to look at 
easy to persevere jn your work? some people it certainly is contagious. 
There is nothing you cannot achieve Some have a greater attack than 
if you will only try, and be everlast- others. They take in everything like 
ingly at it. a lot of sponges and don't give up a 

The secret of your success depends thing until squeezed. They are con- 
upon your ability to do hard work. tented with being glued to their chairs 
Acquire the habit of go-to-it-ive-ness, and with padlocks on their mouths. 
stick-to-it-ive-ness, and concentration Success is three fourths nerve and 
of energy. Never mind what others perseverance is four fourths nerve. 
say or do; the thing for you, is to go Therefore, let us be up and doing. 
ahead and carry out your plan, but Don’t bea crab. Don't tell people you 
don't forget to keep smiling. Do your never had a chance. Yesterday is 
best, and never get off the job. Re- ancient history and to-morrow may 
member, it is not how hard and how never come, but to-day is here. Start 
much you work, but how well you to-day and write this on your mental 
work, that spells success. — memo pad, "If I rest I rust." 
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One of the first questions people 
ask when they see an engine is, "What 
is the horse power?" Did you ever 
ask yourself, “What is my power, my 
power of perseverance?” You will 
be surprised at the amount you pos- 
sess. But use it right; don’t waste it 
by trying to show a blind man a photo 
or to tell a funny story to one who 
is deaf. 

Feed your ability to persevere with 
"keep doing" and “always at it.” 
Cultivate the power of initiative and 
the willingness to do something, as 
they are companion rails upon which 
you run your train of perseverance. 

No man's world is larger than his 
knowledge, and no man's persever- 
ance is larger than the effort he makes 
to persevere, 

Mental laziness and the dislike for 
hard work are reasons why some peo- 
ple do not persevere. Their heads are 
larger than their hata, and if they 
might only realize that they are not 
the only turtles in the tank, they 
might change. Some scientist ought 


to discover a serum which could be in- 
jected in their systems to give them 
the three qualities which a pocket 
knife possesses—backbone, snap, and 
temper. 

How do you suppose the bee be- 
came the best builder, the móle the 
best plowman, the spider the best 
weaver, the nautilus the best sailor, 
the ant the best drayman, and the flea 
the best athlete, if they had not made 
& constant, persistent effort? And 
how do you expect to amount to much 
if you do not make an effort to perse- 
vere? Don't waste time; place your 
trolley on the wire, and start your car 
of perseverance. 

No matter how small the beginning 
in your effort to persevere, always re- 
member this, that the smallest leak 
can sink the largest ship. Begin now, 
and not wait to make hay until the 
sun shines to-morrow. 

Always be persistent in your enter- 
prises and business undertakings; 
keep continually, constantly, and al- 
ways at what you undertake, never 
falling off. 


Character, music, art, architecture, books, libraries—these | 
are the real assets. The real assets of the people are the i 
things that endure, that stand the test of time by growing i 
richer and more valuable. What a tremendous unapproach- i 
able asset Europe has in the works of the great masters. | 

] 


I 
i 
ji 
ll 
To a minister who offered to tell a little girl how to be good 
and go to heaven, she replied: “I don't want to be a good 
girl and go to heaven, I want to be a girl that's good ’nough 
| to stay where I are.” - 

i 

I 

il 

i 


To waste vitality is the worst kind of extravagance. 


A few folk enjoy the fruit and the others slip down on the 
peelings. 
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The Need of Scientific Valuation 


By H. F. STIMPSON, Consulting Engineer 


A brief presentation of the extreme importance of a standard 
of valuation to be placed on all forms of energy, with some 
hints on the evils such a standard could be made to remedy 


IHE sum total of a statement of 

valuation is important only in so 

far as it represents the accurate 
summation of the items involved. 
Each item is only important in so far 
as it represents the correct multipli- 
cation of numbers of units by unit 
values. These are purely arithmeti- 
eal processes and may be performed 
by any competent clerk. The number 
of units, per item, is important only 
in so far as it represents correct ob- 
servation and notation. This, also, is 
an operation which is within the pow- 
ers of a competent clerk to perform. 


The most important factors, how- 
ever, in such a statement, are the unit 
values. Scrutiny of these is not a 
matter of mere arithmetica! routine, 
but a matter of determination which 
requires scientific ability of the high- 
est order. Any error in such determi- 
nation basically affects all of the sub- 
sequent computations and invalidates 
the total, together with all of the con- 
clusions drawn therefrom. 


Yet it is an actual though amazing. 


fact, which reflects no credit upon our 
civilization, that up to the present 
time the determination of unit values 
has consisted and now consists of the 
arbitrary assignment, by "all sorts 
and conditions of men," of artificial 
qualities to service and the commodi- 
ties which it produces, rather than the 
accurate measurement, by properly 
qualified scientists, of an essential 
property which is naturally resident 
within all service and commodities. 
As a result we have a constantly in- 
creasing turmoil in our commercial 


responding instability in the “securi- 
ties" supposed to be based thereupon. 

In the days of small communities, 
when all but a very few of the com- 
modities which were consumed there- 
in were of domestic production, an in- 
flation of values was, obviously, ex- 
tremely difficult, But in these days, 
when the production of such commod- 
ities is either retired behind factory 
walls or conducted at a great distance 
from where most of them are con- 
sumed, the opportunities for such in- 
flation by the merchant, be he the 
salesman or the manufacturer, one of 
the middlemen, or the retailer, have 
enormously increased and are being 
correspondingly utilized. 

The writer feels justified in stating, 
from many years' connection with 
large industries and several years' 
careful, dispassionate study of eco- 
nomics, that the prime causes of 
wage disputes are not to be found in 
the ranks of the workers themselves 
but in the merchante who sell to the 
workers. è 

It is a fact, moreover, and one not 
generally realized, that this constant 
inflation of values by the merchants 
not only injures the far outnumber- 
ing consumers by constantly decreas- 
ing their list of available commodi- 
ties, but it is beginning to react upon 
the merchants themselves by narrow- 
ing the market for all sorts of mer- 
chandise in a cumulative manner that 
is far worse than any ordinary panic. 
It must not be forgotten that, accord- 
ing to our present system, the founda- 
tion of all business is the supplying of 


and industrial enterprises and a cor-! the necessities of life to the lowest 
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stratum of society. Every other busi- 
ness absolutely depends thereupon. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that a substitute for our present arbi- 
trary methods of valuation is avail- 
able if we will but shake ourselves 
free from the false precedents which 
we have suffered to grow up about us 
and take enough interest in our own 
welfare to reach out and grasp it. 
This is the accurate measurement of 
a common, essential property, natur- 
ally resident in all service and com- 
modities above mentioned, 

That such a property exists is 
known to every real engineer. Its 
name is energy. 

Technical authorities on the sub- 
ject all agree that all the types of 
energy of which we now have any 
knowledge come to us from the sun. 
Those latent in fuel, moving wind, 
and falling water are liberated and 


applied by means of machinery. That 


latent in food is liberated by means 
of the stomachs of animals and men 
and applied by means of their muscu- 
lar and nervous systems. 

Material, broadly speaking, is any 
portion of the substance of the earth, 
including vegetation, and may be con- 
sidered, in this connection, as being 
inert. 

By the application of one or more 
types of energy, which may be termed 
service, to material, the latter is 
grasped, transported, and trans- 
formed in such a manner as to fit it 
for the use of man, when it becomes 
a commodity. 

While service is the vital element of 
a commodity, all service does not be- 
come a part of any commodity. This 
is seen in the case of the service of a 
singer, physician, or teacher. 

If, however, we consider energy as 
the common property above referred 
to, it simplifies the comparison of the 
value of the direct service of the 
teacher with the commodity produced 
by the service of the weaver or the 
service of the merchant in handling 
such a commodity. 
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Exchanges of this or of similar 
character being, necessarily, parts of 
our daily lives, the urgent necessity 
of correct standards for their equit- 
able accomplishment cannot be much 
longer ignored. 

Proceeding upon the lines above 
suggested we shall find our problem 
comparatively simplified by being re- 
duced to the comparison of different 
types of energy and, if they originate 
in a common center, the sun, it may 
not be unreasonable to infer that 
these differences are those of volume 
and intensity such as we already rec- 
ognize in those forms of energy known 
as electric currents, 

It would seem essential to the com- 
mon interest, however, that the ef- 
forts toward the discovery of such a 
common denominator as has been 
suggested, and the units and method 
of using it, together with the subse- 
quent duty of certifying to the result- 
ant measurements, should be entrust- 
ed to a properly constituted branch 
of the federal government for exactly 
the same reasons that the duty of 
coining money is so entrusted. 

The determination and certification 
of values would appear to be the 
logical complement to the coinage of 
money. 

We condemn any attempt at coun- 
terfeiting our coinage, and pursue the 
perpetrators thereof with the direst 
vengeance. But we merrily counte- 


.nance a universal counterfeiting of 


values, or the prices supposedly rep- 
resenting such, and then bewail the 
results of our ignorance, because we 
fail to recognize the cause of our 
troubles. 

Every manufacturer harassed by 
demands for more wages, and every 
consumer harassed by high prices of 
commodities, should, at once, urge 
upon his national representative the 
urgent necessity for immediate legis- 
lation authorizing the analytical and 
constructive action which is essential 
to the discovery and use of scientific 
methods of valuation. 
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AreY ou Growing the Fruitof Service? 


By H. ELFERS 


You are a human plant grow- 
ing in the garden of civilization 


UST as Nature gives growth to 
plant life, so does Nature expect 
you to grow for humanity. Nat- 

ure gives you ability, but doesn’t tell 
you the exact spot you shall plant that 
ability. You have a choice where to 
plant yourself for humanity; to grow 
where you find opportunity will reap 
the most and largest returns for you. 


Storm and sunshine are essential . 


for the healthy growth of plant life. 
Some plants may do well in a hot- 
house, but you never will see a good, 
substantial oak raised in a hot-house. 
Are you a human hot-house plant, or 
are you raised in the open, and strug- 
gle through all the» storms and sun- 
shine alike? 

You are growing in a hot-house en- 
vironment when you are not strug- 
gling to win your own battle for ex- 
istence. The wealth of your father’s 
fortune is not the wealth that will 
make you a good human plant for 
growing civilization. The battle for 
human necessities is more strenuous 
than it ever has been, and to live your 
life on the soil of human necessities, 
is to live a battle that must keep you 
in close touch with humanity. The 
family that must make one dollar do 
the work of two has a problem you 
don’t need to solve when you are well 
supplied with everyday necessities. It 
is when you are growing for human- 
ity that you will assist such a family 
to get ready to travel on the road of 
abundance, and will do the things 
necessary to be done to increase its 
earning capacity. 

Nature causes many blossoms to 
come forth, but it also drops many of 
them tothe ground. How few of those 
remaining develop into fruit! 
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Nature expects you to be a blossom 
that will develop into good deeds for 
humanity. It is your own choice 
whether your effort shall be devoted 
to bring forth good deeds that human- 
ity may grow into a better civiliza- 
tion, or to cause humanity to suffer 
because you fell into the environment 
that made your life reap bitter fruit. 


With such an abundance of healthy, 
stimulating environments as we have 
in a large city to-day, it is far more 
disgraceful than it ever has been for 
you to let your life fall to the ground 
and never blossom into the fruit that 
Nature expected from you. You 
should thank Nature for the joy to 
live, and get busy for the work 
you can do to show your full appre- 
ciation of living, and so pay your debt 
to humanity. 

Who is it that brings all the good 
things to you that you can exchange 
for ready cash? It is he who has 
struggled his lifetime for humanity, 
to make it grow into a better civili- 
zation. You can bring something of 
notable worth to humanity that no 
other person can. Nature says you 
are a blossom that must develop and 
grow into greater worth. The possi- 
bilities that Nature has waiting for 
man are beginning to awaken as they 
never have before, and all for a grow- 
ing civilization. 

The human plant to-day gives itself 
too much to living like an animal. 
Animal life, as man lives it, hinders 
the healthy growth of civilization. 
Man has unreached heights yet to be 
attained for humanity, and Nature 
says you are the man to grow for 
humanity. 
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The Secret of Happiness 


No matter who or what you are, your sole purpose in 
life is to prepare happiness for yourself. A man works 
with the selfish motive in view that he may make things more 
pleasant for himself. He marries because he thinks that it 
will insure him greater happiness. 

The reason for all striving, all planning, and all anxiety 
is for the individual's happiness. Man attempts to shapen 
deity such as to coincide with his conception and thus bring 
him a good conscience and happiness. It is the quest for 
happiness that compels the murderer still at liberty to confess 
his crime, that his conscience may discontinue annoying 
him. It ts the quest for happiness that causes the down- 
fall of so many people. Prostitutes and vagabonds of all 
varieties are merely victims of this futile search. We may 
say that they are there because of economic conditions. If 
they were not seeking happiness, economic conditions would 
not compel them to seek to better their condition. The easy way 
seems the best way, hence the ruin. We see that all men have 
at all times struggled, fought, and thought, their ultimate 
object being happiness for themselves and their posterity. 

Like sheep we have all gone astray. We do not realize 
that happiness can never be found directly. There is no 
Utopia. Utopia means nowhere and there is no nowhere. 
Happiness comes only as a result of the right combinations 
of effort. Like some chemicals, it is composed of several in- 
gredients. These ingredients are simple, I will give you 
the formula: five parts service of fellow-men, one part self- 
sacrifice, one part humility, one part thankfulness, one part 
usefulness, and one part piety. There isthe formula. Com- 
pound it, do not steep it with any other reacting ingredient; 
and the result is happiness—CARL W. PIERSON. 
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Jean Paul Marat 


The name of Marat will forever be associated with 
the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
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Best account of the French Revolution is by America’s 
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Mail Coupon for 46-Page FREE Booklet 


We will mail you our beautiful forty-six page free book- 
let of specimen pages from the History without any 
obligation on your part to buy. Hundreds who 
read this have thought that sometime they 
would buy a History of the World and inform 
themumelves on all the great events that have made and 
unmade nation Don't you think H would br 
worth while to at least send the coupon and find 
out all about our remarkable offer? 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


Ridpath's enviable position as a 
historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other his- 
torian bas ever equaled. He pic- 
tures the great historical events 


n 


FREE 
wa though they were happening before COUPON 
your myes; he carries you wilh him to Western 
see the battio of old; to meet kings and Newspaper 


queens and warriors; to sit in the Ro- 
man Senate; to march against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned followers, to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to eir- 
cumnavigate the globe with Magelt 
He combines absorbing Interest with su- 
preme reliability, and makes the heroes 
of history real living men and women 
and about them he weaves the rise and 
fall of empires In such a fascinating 
style that History becomes as ahsorbing- 
the greatest of fiction. 
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H, E. Sever, Prev. 
140 Yo. Dearborn St, 
CHICAGO. ILL 
Please mail, free, tè pas 
sample booklet of Ridpatb 
Ristary of the World. coataln. 
lag pbetogravures of Napoleon, 
Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, Cæsar 
Shakespeare, diagram ef Pana- 
i etc., and write ron full par. 
your special offer to The 
Bosinew P'hflosopher: 


Name. 
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LAW» 


New Course — New Text — New Method 


ity, handy pocket glee Iaw volumes, 
lost law vert boots EVER PREPARED 
GE IMA RUOTION: Written, emp 
han] of Onrrespandenee by 66 of America’s wreatest doge] pur 
Horitios, including drann and professors in lesdina resident lav 
Hcg attore HARVARD TALE PES REY IVANY 
URGO: WiscOse INA ILLINOIS MI CRIGRM. and ot 
t ualversitloe navy cone 
SX RE] 
on of legal talent. 
MIS school eau fersieh 


ese remarkable law toxta. 


o ONLY complete 
OR CORRESPOND. 
for tbe American 


\ 


In addition 
to these 
eo 
new pocket 
size 
text books 
each Student 
receives 
36 case books 
and this 
bandsome 
13 volume 
“Library ot 
American 
Law 
and Practice” 


Arcs 


America’s 
Newest and Best 


Correspondence 


WML 


lUi 


| 


Slealities, Written In plain, 
SAIL ieee tas 
Noni. E 
thorouxbly “explataed and 
ado peclectiy olento WOS 
eMiciency in law inctraction 
Bimpiinity of method makoa 
Tt powi bio For yo 
ALL the Knowledge oom: 
iinet ip the complete 
course, Handy pocket sles 
fore "books enable you to 
åy undor any and ali con 


Wi 


ANM 


BOOK 


For the tenet of etockhoider- 
La COUPON 


joya proud distinction 
of hating graduated a Digher 
percentage of ts studenta 


FREE 


Eny other corresgondence 

school im she world. Pro. i 

Sripentir the best school tor "Ame T 
SNB St. and Drexel Ave. 


Book, H 
ire & Legal Train. 
AS ains ell about 


ii ca P 
wonderful new sytem | 


Acquire "a Legal g 
Training, ' and fall particulars 
low Ineruotion. Bend dy regarding your wonderful new 
for Y today. Get full Sorrespondenon law 
partiovlars re G 4 instruction, 


irre 
once, 


ENTIS 
ut 


E 


I Can Make You a 
Convincing 


Speaker 


says Grenville Kiciser, famous Speech 
le rids you of timidity - fives 
lence in yourselt - develops your 
Power and personality, Give him fifteen 
minutes of your time daily at home - and 
he will speedily teach you how to 
Sell Goode Make P. 
Speeches- Address Board 
inns Deliver After-Dini 
peeches -Propose Toasts Con- 
verse and Tell Stories Entertainingly 
Mf you can't talk to the point, you can't carry conviction 
vou can't win! Don't yau wan! le be a winner? Then 
write today. Let ua tell you by mail all about this 
helpful Course and prove its ti 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANT, NEW TORE 


cal 


Dept. 378. 


———— 9,059 -Word 
Business Book Free 


i nd tal and ask for our free Mustrated 9050- 
word Busines" Booklet which tells how priceless cHostacar 
Experience, aquecacd from” the lives of 112 hi, broad, braia 
buiinew men, may be made yourr-youre Your 
airy, to increase your probis ^ hie free book deals with 
—How to mans & business 

CEST to det money by mal 

How to voy at rock-bottom 


tha rink 
finale 


unt Madison Nt, Chicago, 


Have You Read This? 


Learn Mal- Method Merchandising. Make 
money selling goods hy mall. Our instructions 
teach how to conduct business of your own ar 
prepare for big position. Strictly high-class, 
Charges moderate, Catalogue fren. Write to-day. 


“HEALTH - WEALTH” SCHOOLS 
13 Bennington Bt. Lawrence, Manx. 
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LAW 


SCHOLARSHIP 
l Valued At $100.00 


(FREE! 


This Offer is Limited, Write Today if You Want a FREE Scholarship 


A positively tremendous offer for the ambitious man. Here is your 


gpportunity to get your legal training in a great law school—the largest Law 
School for Home Study in the world—at less than usual cost of text books. Graduate corres- 
dence students most successful in passing bar examinations, We are giying away a 
mited number of these Scholarships to advertise our School, Offer may be withdrawn in 
toute days. If you act at once we will give you & Scholarship valued at £100 Absolutely FREE. 
So hurry. Mail coupon for this startling o: 


rf Lincoln, hs 
Learn Law at Home— Spare Time 15:5 Garcia, Cay 
their training at home, Look what thoee men have pare Our graduates uro filling responsible: t positions 
Jm every state of tbe union. Our course ia similar to that of Harvard, Columbia, and other "blz law achool 


aues gamn urn Mur Quum oA 
Do URM wip OUP Cle. CLOE 
LAW LAW 
~ 


We furnish this Magnificont Law Library wi th Ea Course 


Twelve of the most magnificent law books ever Pablieted: Written so that 
you can understand every detailofthe most complex law 4M]Eg EE NEN 
Problems, With the aid of these splendid volumes in cone 

ection wii jasterful lessons and lectu grasp 
Menubject oflaw in n a surprisingly shor time, ic Special Basie FREE Coupon 

$6 Coursa, complete instruction in busines and commer- 

Dalaw. Know ihe lav. Know Just what to do, Ayok American Correspon- 
gxpenaive litigation, Every business men should be legally deuce Scheol of Law 


rained. Dont fail to send the coni this ve 
Nos ld regret it i£ you dou pon this vory day. QV pagt ST. anhattan Bulg 


end Thi Send It Today WI" 44... mm 
IS Ouporn Think of it! A compl tion to me whatsoever please send 
scholarshi t)culars of 


me your. Ops d and parti 
at $100 given to you absolntely PREE. Brings aut education v vm your frea $100 Scholarship offer. 
Teach of everybody, Got fulldetallsof the greatest law oder ever mad. 
got i E EIC 
Ita . Remember this offer is limit ie 
‘of your life. Mai the coupon AT ONCE. T = 
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PIANOS~- PLAYER PIANOS 
factory re fome 


of selling direct from factory to home. I can save you 
from $110 to $200 on my celebrated Evans Artist 
Model Pianos. 


Two to Four Years to Pay 


The easiest kind of terms, weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly or yearly payments to suit your convenience. 


All middlemen, jobbers, dealers and agents 
profits cut out. No charge for salesroom expense for my 
Office is in my factory. These are some of the reasons 
why I can sell the Evans Artist Model Pianos for such little 
money. Let me send you the other reasons. Write today. 


30 Days Free Trial 


We allow all freight charges, let you use the 47 
beautiful Evans Artist Model Piano for thirty days 47 a* 
free. If you are not entirely satisfied, we will take “A s 
it back without any cost to you—you are the sole 447 s. Pd 
judge to decide. If you want to keep it, you may ri P 
do so on our low factory wholesale price on KOA" S 
most convenient terms. 


Free Music Lessons <2 5 


To the first customer in each locality Ry 
we will give a two years course of piano {SY 
instruction free. Ask about our insur- 
ance plan and our method of saving 
you money. Write today. 


F. O. Evans Piano Co. 
Dept. 35 Chicago 
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Smash The Oyelopania Tru t 


That Is Our Determination 


Read the 
KA T a : TRUTH 


VERS DO reus NESA. 
aoma — s Qon Me — Cuore 


About the 
Cyclopedia 


Business 


provo our claims we are just now allowing 
*freeinspection privilege. But you must hurry. Simply 
"use the coupon below. 


NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Direct to You. No Middlemen’s Profits. Trust-Smashing Price 


and Easy Terms, Get a High-Grade Cyclopedia at a Big Saving 


Here is the Truth: Up to this time the cy- | for the most exacting scholar, yet so simple 


achild can understand it; and ao interesting that every- 
clopedia business has been absolutely controlled | Ee ii read ic with plearure. ‘These sis superb vel- 


a few companies, backed b all Street, | umes contain over 3000 pages and are printed from 
who Inflated the prices to sult the ives. Although a | large,clear, new type on highest quality paper and 
Cyclopedia is practically a neceaalty, It bas been impose- | bound in heavy buckram, 1500text illustrations, 24 fall 
sible tor you, or anyone ejse, to obtain a "high-grade |^ s Colored maps, 24 full page POOF plates, 24 full page. 
won Mors 

f Tithout paying an extravagant monopoly prico, Sit Kot usum towers eee eter 

We are proving that with a large sale, and by s 
eliminating middlemen, possible to put a | — Limited Free Inspection Privilege: To 
opedia thie reach, e! sas vory Amanona A me demonstrate the genuineness of our claims— 
deliberately planned to meli- not the vna soor 0,00 | to Prove beyond possible doubt the tremen- 
sets-but et anst s 300,000 sets, Indications Bow dous value in this work, we are sending ante 
at many more than thi out, express prepaid, absolutely free 
fore even eue ume Se, | and without obligation to all persone who 
E out and mail the coupon below, ene 
IA Be on, e ct ins a rA E | Mant aaien ot acy kina. You mar 
we d MESE: | amining them at jelentes IE you are not 
Ameria People, a eyclopadia ol | aminini ure, lf you are not 
a price which ia withia theresa | more than satisfied, we will send for 
" D Gee the Frea Jaap ioa conpor 7 them gt our expense. You will not 
Six Massive Volumes of “Authoritative have been put to any inconvenience 
and it will notihave cost you a cent. 
World Knowledge: —Thousands of sets of 
this great work are already in use in Public Mail Coupon At Once— 
Libraries, Schools, Homea and Offices, Even when | Do not fail to act while the 
ice wee not a factor, this work hus bean se | free inspection privilege 


Benjamin, Ph.D. 

Museum at Washington, assisted by the highest author- 
ides. Every one of the 16,382 aubjecta is brought right 
down to date—not 10 years ago or a year ago, but right 


in your name and address 
on the "Free Inspection 
Carbon. and the book 
Every subject is fully illustrated with photo- | Tharesa pressi es 
gtaphs and drawings, It ia complete enough 


DEBOWER -ELLIOTT COMPANY, De 


431 So. Dearborn St, Chica: 
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When Seeking Cleanliness Why Not 
Usea Clean Method? 


The most advanced Physicians are calling atten- 
tion to the unsanitary features of the old-fashioned 
tub bath with its infection dangers. We offer you 
the 


Kenney Needle Shower 
attachable to any bath—with Its cleansing, invig- 


orating, stimulating spray — making your bath 
room up to date at a modicum of expense, 


Don't Send Any Money 


Just order on your letterhead or enclose business 

card or reference, and you'll get the shower com- 

plete and prepaid for ten days’ free enjoyment. 

1f you want to keep it, simply send $6 in full pay- 

ment; if not, simply return it, Don't neglect this 
KENNEY NEEDLE SHOWER IN USE if you want to be at your best every day. Address 


SAXELBY SALES CO., 416 American Trust Biag. Cleveland, Ohio 


Note—The Kenney Needle Shower has been added to the bathing facilities of the Sheldon 
Summer School at Area. 


Leg fA ‘SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 
or WALTHAM movement. 
wi Wattanten kocura Finest gold atrata case, guar- 
anteed 25 years: engraved, en 


"The secret of business and social success is the 


|| Don't Miss 


3o ilie Cie index fra hit jos the last call for the 
strete, de 
pos Sheldon Summer 


RE T mE 
nt ut en cre 
Sie wc Sa School for 1914 
ery Test Free, Fi E 
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$50,000 Yearly Business 
“Started agency in spare time but growth soon compelled exclusive 
attention. Have now 700 clients. Collections for year will aggre- 
gate $50,000. Average commissions 30%. High- 
ly recommend your system.” 

E. M. STANLEY, Los Angeles, California. 


A Business of Your Own 


Mr. Stanley’s success is told above in his own words. 
He isa graduate of my course and but one among 
3500 men from every walk in life—from every state in 
the union—who is making big moncy from the secrets 
I taught him. A Specialist is always paid well—es- 
pecially if there is a good demand for his services. 
I tum out Specialists for a new, unlimited field. I 
prepare men to handle cotlections and credits—practi- 
cally set you up in business for yourself. My methods 
are exclusive, my systems identified with my particu- 
lar course and results are certain. 


Can You Do What 
3500 Others Have Done? 


Read the statements at the right hand of this page. 
These are only Average Cases—not the most remark- 
able examples by any means—taken from my new 
Testimony Book, This book contains letters from over 
a hundred, and there are thirty-five times that many 
more men who have gained independence for themselves 
through my course of instructions. Can you succeed 
with over 3500 helpers? I teach you the secrets of 
getting the money, but I do more—I offer you the aid 
of our established trained graduates who form a Co- 
operative Bureau for exchange of business and ideas 

over 3500 trained men. They will help you—you will help them, 


‘The collection business is a money-maker (or any ambitious man. 
You do business with the largest and most successful business 
Bouscs. They are glad to get the kind uf service T ft you Lo give, and 
all bave plenty of business for the man who can deliver th: goods. 


Will You Investigate? 


LP Y 
olreke, 


Foar Months’ Profita 


Following are my commis- 
sions for the pust four 
March, Got, 


Wilt you let us Jay before you the fall, 
comprehensive and com evidence 
—the facts and fizures showing what hun 


dreds have done —arc doing. what You, 
ton, can do?, Will you use this coupon 
today—ane? The results of your inves 
tigation will please- astanish—will 
certainly convince you. 


W. A.Shryer, Pres. 


American Collection Service 
619 State Street 


W. A. Shryar, Pres. Detroit, Michigan 1 " 
Please mention SYSTEM when writing to advertisers 


BAY “I BAW IT IN THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER” 


W. A. Sbryer, Pres 
American Collection Se 
619 State St, — Detroit, Mic! 


1 want to, investigate your, preposition. 
Bobet send me without obligation: your 
(eaters on the eallection business, telling me 
V. Sire tor et a real start in my spare time. 
f Sere. 
L7 Street 


Original irom 
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Yes, I know you intend 
to come to Area this sum- 
mer, but what's puzzling 
me is this— 


Which term 
and which plan 
do you prefer? 


1 do want to give every one good 
Rervice and you can help me !n this 
more than you know by telling me 
now, when I shall see your smile, 
July or August, and whether you 
want a room in the dormitory or 
in a tent. 

If you want to play real Indian 
and extract the greatest possible 
amount of prana from the ozone, I 
advise the tent. 

Tf you want the modern accom- 
modatlons, a Nttle more handy like, 
say dormíitory-—ít you want the 
latter say so NOW! "There's gotng 
to be a big crowd and we cannot 
build any more dormitorles this 
year. The reservations are coming 
in lively and if my prophisier is 
working right you will not be able 
to come in the dormitory class un- 
less you hustle up! 


TWO TERMS 


(1) July term, July 20 to Aug. i. 
(2) Aug. term, Aug. 17 to Aug. 29. 


WHICH? 


Two kinds of sleeping quarters: 


(1) Dormitory 
23 Tents } Bach same price. 


WHICH? 


This Boy is "Kim" Please let me know. 
is Boy is 


He Will Make You Glad You Kum— C. E. KIMBALL 
Sort 'o Make You Feel at Hum. Manager Sheldon Summer School 
£You Should Know Hin. Area, Illinois 
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This LAW Library 


Every man end wo- 
man—especially thore in 
basiness—should know Law—should 
know their legal rights—should be able to pro- 
tect themselves against legal risks on cuntracts, leases, 
collections, management, insurance, shipping, mortgages, part- 
nerships, claims for damages, etc. This complete La Salle Law Library 
enables you to do it as capably ag a lawyer—it makes you your own legal adviser. 
In connection with our free consulting service it 


Answers Every Legal Question 


This is the most wonderful, non-technical, complete Law Library ever published, 
Nothing is left out~nothing half expiained— everything thorough, written in plain 
language so that anybody can read and quickly understand the Jaw when necessary. 
Covers each point of law nuthentically—giving quick, easy answers to any legal question 
that may ever arise in your family or buinena, that affecta the righta of individuals, public 
officials, corporations, schools, churches, societies, ete. etc. You—averybody—should have 
this authentic Law Library—many need it every day. Ignorance of law will not excuse you. x 


Edited By Greatest Legal Authoritles 


This remarkable completa Law Library waa written os fer your needs by the greatest, 
legal exp Law teachers god profeanyra To The Bip Lnvarshice ard kaw Colas such wa Bavard, 
‘Chicago, Michigan, llinou, Wisconain, lowa, and others. 


Your Quick Reference Legal Adviser 


‘Tha possession of this massive, authentic Law Library may save thousands of 
Bec E dn impe ard seb ame tte dat 
Jone. toner own hes books--learn how to act Quickly, delberstely, becurately” safely. Sharpen 


Jour judgment -don't be imposed upon. These authoritative books make you us ca) 
ou lamer a fore, They are boon to everybody va necessity to every home wd ofice “a preaaing Berd at 
pstrealiacd absolute, sound, loyal guidance and advice of eot the world cs, 
‘You consult these books the same us looking wp & word in the Dictionary «imple: quick, easy, Just Bike 

getting the sound, accurata wivice of more than a core of the world's greatest legal adviser. 

foremost Praise It. America’s noted corporation lawyer saya: ^ My examination of 

fhe work set roo that it presene great merit na en elementary tatcment of the body of onr law at 
‘What such a work Would have been to an unaseisted student NI 

F- Dilton, Counsel (or Western Union Teleg. Co., Mo, P R7. and other big interests, 

it eens itia. Thin Inthe grrateat Law Library of tha century absolutely amie af 
others ~only accurate, thorough wf authoritative, complete. Recognised by bench. bar and legal 

Sciucatons aa most modern and thoroupily Fehablo nontechnical authority oo ail American Law. 


Sent Free—Express Prepaid 


‘That's what we mean- what we do—sent FREE, exyrew prepaid—the greatest, biggest most broad 
and aatoniahing'y koeral offer ever made on anything ot euch wonderful value, Don E pay Da a cent 
dorm. these 1¢ volumes will be pent you express prepaid right n peur hande without troubla or ea 


foremost lagal ties, 


FREE 


Legal to you. All you need dois send the coupon below. E ka carefiliy—aatisfy yourself that 
eg they ahoald ba yours permanently -keep them seven, whete dere FREE, before zoa mabe op zou 
Advi rica, Thea zou wish to own them simply send ox Brat payment of HCO and PAY 39.00 EACH MO 
vice UNTIL FAID FOR. It you decide wet to kecp them, we will pay return express charges mnd you 


il not be out ona cent; 


1,000 SETS SPECIAL! 


T most startling offer ever mae on Law books. We have wet seide 1,000 sete te be 
sold direct to the public, aa a salem Test. This ewte eut the middiuman's profits which we turn 
over te the one theusand whe send the ceupen new. Thus we knock off ei $28 
from the regular price, which te 153.09, making the total cost the insignificant mum of $4.90 which yon 
tanpay In sume ef $3,00 Penty. [P FU Sam NEM Emm MEM MEE REM FUE REM GEM Ex og 


ACT QUICK Send the coupon now f 1,000 Set Compor- Good Tor $26.061! Used At Once 
« 


to everybody. takin 
Savenuage of this of- 
fer mem wo will give 
E FAKE Comeattiey 


idee a cents the hooks will | comin Send your bate Of Amerieon ev and 
sent you ex; repaid inatantly-- lemen: 'Qur $75 wet of iw an. 
enton tz prea prepaid natant pe oat i Rage fr de Fran Bom 
[ithout obligation end you keep them | rc." If am eatisiled you are to accope thi eoupo 
tor seven days FREE, When you credit for Hand I will tend $4.00 within seven dave and #1 
read them you will want to keep them g monthly until Y pay a total of 149.00, Jf 1 decide moi to 
permanently everybewy does- they | keep booka. r wii notify you at once and hold game for your 
Brethebinecat Deon to mret? homesnd fonder, ‘Title not to paaa (o ma antl booksure fully paid for, 
Sica. Remember ths etter je [x 
Veed—ander thie offer positively only ; 
1,000 veta will ba redored £520 bz 
aire of yours pend the coupon 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITT, 
Dept. 339 Chicago, IL 
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SUVER is 
Md vs 


Get this offer on an Oliver Visible Type- 
writer before you spend even $10 for some 
old-style, cumbersome, second-hand ma- 
chine or some little cheap make. 

Learn how 16,000 people have secured 
Olivers — the great world-wide leader of 
all machines — the $100 kind — the type- 
writer that made others adopt visible 
writing — the typewriter that you see 
everywhera—the full size commercial 
machine, 


Extraordinary Price 


Our low price is a tremendous surprise 
to everybody— it seems impossible — but 
we have thousands of satiafied customers 
to testify that we live up to every claim. 


Rent Money 


Get the details of our wonderful Renta? 
Purchase Plan, Learn how you can own 
a superb Visible Writing Oliver for a few 
pennies a day and no money down, 


Life Guarantee 


Read a copy of our record-breaking 
guarantee. Note how we have absolutely 
protected each purchaser for the entire 
Wife of the machine. 

Read a few of our testimonial lettera 
from customers and learn how generous 
and fair we are in our treatment — how 
we wait for payments in case of sickness 
or misfortune. 


Half an Hour to Learn 


People who had never written on a 
typewriter learned from our plain to- 
structions in half an hour. 

Let us tell you about the [ree trial 
privilege — how without advancing a cent 
to um you can have one of these fine ma- 
chines in your office or home to use free. 


Free Trial 


Typewriter 


Offer! 


No Money Down—13 Cents a Day 


You won't be urged to keep it unless you 
are more than pleased. 


No Red Tape 


We have no collectors. We charge no 


Interest. We aim to please you so thor- 
oughly that you will tel] your friends. 


Interesting Catalog 


Seud your name today and get a re 
markable book describing in detall the 
construction of the famous Model 3 
Oliver, telling how It's made and the fea- 
tures which put it In the lead. 


Creative Plan 


Get full detalla of the most remarkable 
selling plan ever devised for the purpose 
of putting standard typewriters in the 
hands of those who need them. 


Everything is Free 


Your name won't be followed up with a 
salesman—we have none, Just read about 
the typewriter, the low price, the easy 
terme, the life guarantee—that'a all we 
ask. Please do it now. 


- 
This coupon is to make it convenlent for $ 
you to send for our ofer now. Just fill in 
f Jour name and address, tear out and mall 
a lead pencil will do. 


| Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
C64 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
| Gentlemen: You can send me your book 


and typewriter offer free. I am not buying 
H anythlag or obligating myselt in any way. 
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It's EFFICIENCY That Counts 


A Great Mid-Summer Offer 


Hew to Live 
the Eficient Life. 


y 
Thought Habit 


Monta) Habits 
4 Health, -= 

Mind the Great 
Creator—Mind the One Cause of Diseaso—Causes of 
Causea—Mentallty and Sub-Eltmination—Faulty Men- 
tal Habits. 


DR, LATSON 


Conquest o Worry.— Mental Pandemonium — An 
Insidious Disosse—Anarchy of the Mind—A Curable 
Disorder—How to Overcome It, 

Secret of Mental Bapremacy.—Something about the 
Mind — The strata of Consciousness — Mental Power 
Means Mental Unity — Practical Methoda-— The Key 
Note—Mente! Power a Habit. 

‘The Nobler Coaquest.— The Rea) Enemy — My 
Enemy is My Friend, My Helpor—-The Art of Con- 
"The Struggle with the World—The Great Man 
a of Opposition—To the Strong of Heart All 
Are Good, 

Firmness One Seeret of Power.—Intellect la Use- 
less Without Firmness—Vacillation Is Fatal to Suc~ 
cesa — Firmness Grows with Exerci&e — Gaining the 
Habit of Firmness, 

‘The Power of Calmness.—The Nervous System — 
The Mind Controllable — Effecta of Control — Being 
Master, 

f-Effacement Personal Power, — Growing 
Older in Wisdom—The Fallacy of Identity—Self-Pres- 
ervation the Firat Law. 
. Mow to be sa Efficient Worker. Work the Law of 
Life — Making Drudgery a Work of Art— How the 
Efficient Rise, 


One of the most practical and helpful works published on personal improvement; 
efficient manhood and womanhood and a long, happy, and helpful life, 


Instructions Sent Free for the 


Attainment of Efficiency 


in the form of a volume by Dr. W, R. C. Latson, containing 26 
chapters or Jeasons, each full of practical suggestions that wilt 
be of incalculable value to the reader. 
that lead to efficient and successful living and should be read by 
every man and woman who would reach the best and attain their 
highest ambitions in business, professional, domestic or social 
life. This has been pronounced one of the few great books that 
have been written. 
from the following condensed from the contents: 


Jt indicates the avenues 


Something of the scope of this will be seen 


Altainmemt of Personal Power—aAn Achlevement 
Express Yourself—Learning from Othera—Courage. 
Secret of Personal Maguetism,—What is Personal 
Magnetlam—Charlatan Teachere—Achleving Personal 
Magnetiom—Effecta of the Lack of It, 


Mark of the Master.--The Strong and the Weak— 
Vitality the Mark—What ia Vitallty?—How to Get It 
—How to Conserve It, 


Prime Secret of Heeith.—The Body a Machine— 
Its Proper Working is Health--What i» Wesentlal? 


Attainment of Physical Enduraece.—Essentla! to 
Success--One Must Not Get Tired—The Secret of En- 
durance—Working Easily—Expenditure, 


Attalnmemt of Seccees. — What ia Success? — The 
Secret of Succems—What to Do to Acquire Yt. 

Way to Happinews—A Universal Desire—A Royal 
Road to Happiness—Not from Conditions—The Secret 
of Happiness, 


How to Live Long.—Characteristics of the Long- 
Lived— Essential 


Gospel of Rent, — Importance of Rest — Secret of 
Rest—Relaxation—Ite Effects on Body and Mind. 


Bieeping as a Fine Art.—Causen of Sleeplessness— 
Indigestion, How to Overcome It—The Mind, How to 
Control tt Muscular Rigidity—How to Relax, 


Common Sense Feedimg.—What is Proper Feeding? 
Mental Conditiona—The Kind of Food—Frequency 
of Meals, 

Grace aad How te Get It.—What ia Grace t—Hind- 
rances—Exercises for Grace, 


Btyle and How to Have It.—The Secret of Btyle— 
Carriage of the Body—Exercises for Stylishneas. 


Secret of a Beautifal Volce.—What the Voice Ia— 
Easily Acquired. 


How to Cure Yourself When Slck.—It is Easy— 
‘What ie DiseaseT-—-Oue Cause—One Disease with Many 
Ni 


‘Nature'a Efforta— Best Remedies—Gueas Work 
shioned. 


a key to 
Specially commended to 


ambitious young men and women as well as to parents who would be helpful to their children. 
Ali who are striving for success should read 3t. The work is printed in large clear type, bound 
in fine cloth, Price $1.00. A copy will be sent free, before Sept, 1st, to new subscribers to 


HEALTH CULTURE MAGAZINE 


Edited by the well known Dr. Elmer Lee, famous writer on attainment of health through Drug- 
jess Methods; $1.00 a year, 15c a number. Both for $1.00. Send for It now. Money back if desired. 


Health Culture Co., 480 St. James Bldg., New York 
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Announcing the NEW MODEL ROYAL No.10 
The Machine with a 


Personality 
FEATURE No.2 


me VERY keen-witted sten- 


matter No.10 

what Royal ographer, every office 
your will manager, every expert op- 
touch? frw! erator on the firing-line of 


^ Just Turn the Knob” * Big Business ” will grasp 
atonce the enormous work- 
saving value of the New Royal Master-Model I0. 


Because it is ‘the machine with a personality "— your 
personality! Think of a master machine with an adjustable 
touch—a typewriter you can “tune up” to fit your own per- 
sonal touch, simply by “turning the knob "—inside, until it 
strikes the keynote of YOURSELF. 


That’s only one reason why the No. 10 Royal is the 
master-machine. There are many other big, vital new features 
—its rapid fire-action; its perfect presswork; its singular 
speed and power achieved by the new Royal way of sending 

irect force from the finger-tips to the type! And its famous 
Royal Triple Service Feature—it writes, types cards, and bills! 

The New Model 10 carries every standardized Improvement—Tabu- 
lator, Back-Space Key, Bi-Chrome Ribbon and Automatic Reverse, and 
has many brand-new Royal Features not found on any other typewriter. 


Built for “Big Business ” and its 
Great Army of Expert Operators 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal man” Price $100 
and ask for a DEMONSTRA- [a Camada $125 
TION. Or write us direct for 
our new brochure: 
"Better Service" 
and a beautiful Color Photo- 


graph of the New Royal 
Master-Model 10. 


Read the Royaladvertisements 
in Cosmopolitan, Everybody's, 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, American, 
System, McClure's, 
Hearst's, Business, 
Metropolitan, and 
many morel “Write 
sow—right sow /'" 


: ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 1 
Royal Typewriter Building, Rm. 67 ~ New York 
Branches ind Agencies the World Over 
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This Wonderful Book Free To You! 


New Sales Plans That Are Working 
a Revolution in Selling Campaigns 


Will you let us send you a business-building book we have just published 
which explains fully how to use the sharpest weapon modern trade has 
devised for beating down competition, capturing markets and increasing 
e at an outlay of only 2 to 3 per cent on additional volumes of sales 
created? 

This book is the result of six years of expert investigation. It contains 37 
chapters, 192 pages, is serviceably bound and is showing a lot of houses, 
both big and little, how to solve their toughest selling problems. It is called 


The Premium System of 
Forcing Sales: 


Its Principles, Laws and Uses 


By HENRY 8. BUNTING 


Anthor of “The Blementery Lawa of Advertising”; 
"Bpeclalty Advertising — The New Way 


: to Build Business," eto. 
t Thie book is given tree with 
e 


a yearly subscription te The Novelty News at $2.007&1 

(Fereign Gubvaription, $3.60) 
Every progressive business house that does advertising or selling needs this 
book and the magazine that is back of it. Taken together, the book and 
twelve installments of the magazine make a complete course of instruction 
in both the theory and practice of the premium system of business stimu- 
lation. The book gives you all the premium theories, while the magazine 
holds a mirror behind scores of actual going, successful, new campaigns 
every month in the year and shows you how those publicity and selling plans 
that use premium media work out in practical tests. In no other way at 
ANY price can you get this information. Order to-day. Address: 


THE NOVELTY NEWS LABORATORY OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
339 Quincy Street, Chicage 
Tear off this Coupon here and mail it to-day with $2 


THE NOVELTY NEWS LABORATORY OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
1339 Quincy Btreet, Chicago, Dl, U. 8. A. 


r ter 
Manoma ant (ESI $2 cenare Memes — (2D mor (MTSE, mimis to 
The Novelty Newe for one year, beginning with the...........:..ses sees cece! number, 1314; and send 
me free (postage prepaid) a copy of the book, "THE PREMIUM SYSTEM OF FORCING SALES: Ite 
Principles, Laws and Uses." as & premium. 
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Some Thoughts on the 
Retail World of Selling 


HERE is one statement, which always 
Depress to me as specially germane to a 
right understanding, and a reasonable 
discussion, of the Laws of Success. The 
man who originally made the statement 
was the formulator of the Science of 
Business, and is recognized to-day, both 
in America and Europe, as one of the 
world’s greatest living teachers and 
philosophers. 
He said :— 
“Everything in the universe is un- 
der law. There is no such thing as 
luck or chance, Nature's ways 
are exact, strain for strain, and 
blow for blow, with no allowance for 
intention. Nature has no bad debts; keeps 
no profit and loss account; nor does she ever fail in compensation. 
She settles all her scores at the proper time. We cannot ‘break’ her 
laws, though we may violate them; and when we do, the penalty we 
must pay is exact and unescapable.” 

Considered openly and without prejudice, that constitutes, ‘it 
Seems to me, a very great saying. 

It follows then, that success in life — desirable conditions that 
last and perpetually increase — may come to a man only through 
living in harmony with, and in conformity to, Fundamental Natural 
Law. The first step then, is to learn to know and understand nat- 
ural and fundamental law. This, in order that we may “line-up,” 
and keep in harmony. 

+ See Goffe's book. "Problems in Retail Selling, Analyzed"—for 
the reason, and the outworking of the "How." Ask for a free copy 
of the INDEX or TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


(Fill in the Following Coupon) 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Area, Illinols. 
Please send me a free copy of the Index or Table of Contents of your 
new book entitled, "PRonLEMS IN RETAIL SELLING, ANALYZED” . 
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THREE GREAT COURSES 


By a Great Teacher 


Sixty per cent of the 
men who have reached 
middle life have al- 
ready developed symp- 
toms of disease which 
indicate with consider- 
able clearness to what 
kind of illness they wi 
ultimately succumb. 

How important it then 
is for everyone ambitious 
to make a success of life to 
learn how to llve so as to 
become immune to the dia- 
orders which steal upon 
those who do not under- 
stand how to avold them? 

But a large percentage 
of men are already more 
or lees under the power of 
physleal disorder and are 
casting about for help. 


It ię to enable those 
who are well to remain 
well, and to aid those 
who are IIl to get well 
that the course on THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
HEALTH has been 


prepared. 


DR. BHELDON LEAVITT 


Men may have their 
health and be endowed 
with mental capacity and 
yet make a wretched fail- 
nre of life through lack of 
Personal power over men 
and things. The citles are 
fall of them. They are to 
be pitied because they 
could be successful |f they 
knew bow to remedy their 
defects, 


The course on PER- 
SONAL MAGNETISM 
develops in men the 
qualities that give them 
a grip on things. 

But good health and 
persone! magnetism do not 
guarantee business success. 
There are other psychic 
conditlons which contrib- 
ute to fallare. 

The road to achieve- 
ment can be marked 
out with the greatest 
certainty, and this is 
done in THE PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF BUSI- 


NESS SUCCESS. 


The Course on HEALTH, the Course on MAGNETISM and the Courge on BUSINESS 


SUCCESS, each consists of TEN LESSONS, with appropriate exercises. One lesson fol- 
lows the other in a graded manner. The intention is to have the student spend say 
twenty minutes a day for ten days on each lesson before taking up the succeeding one. 
Tu this way each course extends over a period of more than three months, and proves 
very effective. 


These Courses have been given but small publicity, and yet they have found thelr 
way to many people in all parts of the country, with most gratifying results, as shown in 
the lives of those who have studied them. Not a single word of complaint or criticism 
has ever been uttered concerning them, They give uniform satisfaction. Failure to re- 
ceive all the benefits promised can come only from failure of the student to practice 
faithfully the precepts the lessons teach. 


The original price of each course was TEN DOLLARS, and the instruction it con- 
tains would be cheap at many times that price; but, with a view to a larger distribution 
of the benefits, the price of each has now been put at ONLY TWO DOLLARS. 


As there are many who need all three of the courses, the price for the three has been 
placed at FOUR DOLLARS, 


The lessons are in typewritten form. 


Take them, or let them alone, just as you please. THEY ARE ALL THAT THEY 
CLAIM TO BE. IF YOU ARE AN AMBITIOUS, EARNEST MAN, YOU WILL NOT 
MISS THE OPPORTUNITY. 


Address all orders to 


LEAVITT SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY, 4665 Lake Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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How to Play 


The Great Letter Game 
Scientifically 


The biggest business game today is tho sales 
letter. Not one in a thousand knows how to 
play it scientifically, but I can tell you the true 

story of how 
$400,000 was 
rolled up in a 
year with no 
other organiza- 
tion than one 


It’s the new 
advertising, the 
new salesman- 
ship, it’s busi- 
ness science in 
its latest, its 
biggest, its 

most universal form, And this story shows 
that any boy perhaps may be + genius, and 
any girl may learn to be a‘‘little manager.’” 
If there's a person in the United States 
who knows this letter game so he can tell 
another, it is Sherwin Cody. (One big East- 
ern manufacturer and jobber wrote to an in- 
quiring stranger, ‘‘Sherwin Cody is the best 
letter writer in the United Statea”) I’ve 
been right in it for seven years. My books 
have boen the subject of it. This boy bas 
been my side partuer. I've taught Mr. Gard 
to get $7,698 from inquirics that before 
yielded less than $3,000; the assistant man- 
ager of R. D. Nuttall Co. to get 50 per cent 
more business from his regular inquiries; Mr. 
Brockleman to triplo his retail grocery busi- 
ness in nine months; a green Jap to write a 
letter that pulled $10 for every circular 
mailed. Read their signed teatimoniala. 


The Cody System is twenty half-hours of 
straight taik right into your mind and heart 
on How to Uso Words so as to Make People 
Do Things, How to Deal with Human Na- 
ture so as to Get Results, how to plan and 
carry out a big, successful campaign, how to 
turn your namby-pamby, hasty daily letters 
into masterly business-bringers, how to man- 
age your office on a scientific plan, how to 
make your office assistant worth ten times 
as much to you, and your stenographer & 
cracker-jack correspondent. I can do for you 
what I have done for the others. 

I want to send you on approval my new, 
greatly enlarged and perfected series of 
twenty half-hour weekly talke that go right 
to the heart of a thousand subjects without 
a moment wasted, showing you at a glance, in 
the most intensely practical way, just what 
you need to know for results. I don’t throw 
a cartload of literature at your head and ex- 
pect you to absorb it by magie, but feed you 
in a sane way half an hour a week. You'll 
digest avery particle of my stuff and use it 
next day. 

A postal card will bring a Summary of the 
Vital Principles of this new science on two 
typewritten pages, and a two-page letter tell- 
ing you how You Can Apply these principles 
to your particular business, on the under- 
standing that you will return the instaliment 
in ten days or pay for the entire series, 
with my new book ‘*How to 
Do Business by Letter and 
Advertising" $10 cash or 
$12 at rate of $3 a month. 


Address SHERWIN CODY Personally 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


AREA, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL Mic. Co. a it thr cat fap m 
QMCAQO. BL. 


Sectional View 


of Short 
FRONT VIEW AS LETTER I$ SENT FLAP SEALED TO BACK BACK VIEW AS LETTER IS SENT 


One Envelope with Two Flaps 


One Flap For Sending 
One Flap For Returning 


Round Trip Envelopes Cut Your Costs In Half 
ONE ROUND TRIP ENVELOPE EQUALS TWO SEPARATE ENVELOPES BY CARRYING BOTH MESSAGE AND ANSWER 
50% ECONOMY in envelopes, printing, inserting second envelope, addressing, etc. EFFICIENCY 100% 


INCE the beginning of Envelope | V you had « man in your office viho daily de- As a maner of fact one large western 
EI pole used envelopes See eee ash scsi? OS w z 
ae [y one sealing flap. * A : mon dollars in uridencfied remirances 

aa basinan uing ehe malt Enemy, received. Round Trip Envelopes would have 

To cary a mesage and brng back an records equaBy as viable where orderi ant ^ reduced the Envelope expense one-half and 
answer has always required TWO com — b ihe protiom was w preserve these records trade both buyer and seller much happier 
P hero TE dee estne nani Tipe wi TE Ee e EET 

Tip now upsets 2. - fect m 
the acceged oom by giving each envelope Gene became cusan: all the hun for cul miles of dollrs ave rrualy mexamed n 
TWO x the ONE envel — PAEETN TOE Seca’ the mais or los in legal conflicts thru fadure 
ope 10 do the work of TWO. k also does 2 10 preserve these invaluable records, 
‘what no two separate envelopes can ever do, Be Wise and Capitalize the Waste Fe 1 
ds you shall presently see. Products of the Commer- Sat aenal Jian pan Eoee or ed 
"The patere office records in Europe and cial Wastebaskets ious lines have demonstrated that the 


renna 
America describe our invention as “An antel- Round Trip Envelopes are pomnarly dengned o from Round Trip Envelopes exceed those 
ope with a single pocket end scaling flaps on wiize the waste products from the business wasto- of the cid method of using two separare 
iiher side." Please read again and fix clearly basker carrying 

in your mind as this is all there is to our fit menage pones the only, complete, Accuraie 


mane "Round Trip Eur rp 


» Re e home Tha ie nos dif wo grasp. as sens have 
zu tid Compaiy fer emeret mal td entere eat stow beyond al ous far han 
eee we ean ante You terea n Round 

Nowe here the simple iniii. Mcd ne a de mid of pes madens Qf bus. 
and, sectional Views of ths ONE. Envelope Write for Samp mete erperence or the oet ruray ignoran 
performing the work of T VYO thru just an You mi xy and let In removing à message from the envelope the 
ara fap—above, a k som eo» summer, fou might mention  Quantiry vus ipie unconsciously withdraws the fresh 

thd. below, as n Agi a quta price. added sening fap from witun the envel 


A with [ord pur P, records 


reef what his wo tap enipe s Round TripEnvelope Co, 99. "hoe sinak.” 


‘What a DOES » the agreestle surprag to 
erganed "buses, wah poniaines beyond all NEW YORK CITY — KANSAS CITY, MO. shuld ot te oen Oy te" rend 
 omprehenuon in one reading, 37 W. th ST. 1594 GRAND AVE. ‘executive who formulaies mail campaigns. 


ONT OF ENVELOPE WITH RETURN ADDRESS SAME ENVELOPE AS ABOVE WITH SHORT FLAP: 
I^ on Return Flap, Ineuring Recept of Used in Sending Lener Removed 


National Manufacturing Co. pm] 
CHICAGO, Sot canes oe 
1910 Circle foe. J ppl per ear) 


FRONT Vic W OF SAME ENVELOPE AS RETURNED Flap Sealed Over Frost BACK VIEW OF SAME ENVELOPE AS RETURNED. 
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Aara and che letter in the FIAR 


By the Author of “Letters That Land Orders" 


Advertising Media and Copy 


JOHN HORACE LYTLE 


Whue Wo ual 


Lepa Adyortisc, ` 
'Theae Ove words are the fn 


Publishes Book That 
Will Aid Advertisers 


inat ina out haw to place advertising Thati 


Considerable apace 19 giyen to point 


the eyes full upon In opening the ttle , 1e Dolnt which stumpa many adver”, 
book on adverUsing. which has justi ters, bui Mr, Lytle, brings out- hj 
come from the pen of Johr Horace! bointa mo cleverty that by following hie 


Lyle advertising man for Bette 
Roads nnd free a maguzine of m 


which ie published In Deyton. 
WILL AID ADVERTIGERS, 

From frat page 10, iaat (he book 19 
‘a bunch of "Iivé-wite* potntera on a 
Merüstng. dn doing thie work Mr. Ly~ 
tle Aki not devoto a considerable 
amount of time to working out that 
facis aet forth. The iruth of the mat- 


ter jo that the book Je word: tor word 
a sonographic report of wn ettom- 
poraneous address made by Mr. Lytle 
Before th» adveriieing class of the 
TM CA 

Mr Lyte, who jn Jooked upon a 
one of the lending advertising writers: 
in the country, waa called upon by 
Robért Sullivan, teacher of the class (o 
address ita membere on “Magazine 
Advertising” He webt into his sub- 
dect thoroughly. giving hia audience, in 


* conclee but brief wddress, the bene- 
fü of his wide experieuce in the Wd- 
vertlaing feli. 

MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Now, in book (chm, ibe address iw 
handed to the publie Many of the 
pointa which Mr Lyte brought out 1, 
hie address arg illustrated and thea 
Same lhistrations are contained In the 
Book. Thesa give the render wn Idea 
Df the proper manner In which to R- 
fostrate thel aui. This, acenzding 
Mr. Lytle, Ie one of the eaim way: 
to make Aim wdvertisment noqiprodu: 
Uwe. and many yersóne have Wgt 
using proper 
copy 


pre) 


L 


remarks o) 


yer, intertauonal reputation, | ! 


sould not easily miss the 
ne ix alming Following 
point which he brings aut 


MAGAZINES TO USE. j 
"ft d» hafily to bo imagined chat 
You would wavertine poukty grit 
Ín a thoatar magazine, because tho 
readers pf theater magazinas, wo 
imagine, do not keep poultry, oF if 
hey do, they do Jot thoinasives 
‘attend .to thelr care; ao: chat the 
ultimate consumer, the one. jou 
would want io reach with Copy 
for oulgy food, would in, «hia 
enso most likelf be the servant, 
and somo publication thit would 
Teach him oF bor.wewld be the oue 
that you would want to use" 
EXPERT ADVERTISING MAN, 
Throushout the volume each paint 
In füustrated in a tiko manner, and 
the book for thin reagon whould prove 
do be a great: help to many persone 
who ary tn doubt of pointe of this 
Kind, The addres wan ont. of 


best heard by the advèrtiatog cleat | pm 


during the term and proved af great 
help to them in mastering thelr study. 

In addition to thit book Mh Lytle 
hau written many mrtcles for advers 
taing magazines, principa, Printers’ 
Ink, to which he i a regular contrib 
utor. 


EAGLES HELP IN 


CCADPH FADS” 


cee afud of information 
25c for the smaller adver- 
or Mas tisers, and the largest 
ae publicity man will find 
uyi / hints of inestimable 
P value to him. The 
39¢ ' book is 5 x7% inches, 
E cloth bound, eighty- 
strip three pages, printed 
39 on high-grade enamel 
tow paper, profusely illus- 
= trated in half-tone. 


By 
JAMES 
HORACE 
LYTLE 


12 26 


Ren 


From the Dayton 


Journal 
" ERE is a 
Women s 4 f: 
the pew. little book by 


rok. 5 a practical advertising 


man of wide experi- 


Made etf? — ence that covers seme 
ing, fanc — C $ 
for thia» inside information on 
Ape Wool A how to choose your 


mediums for publicity 
and how to place 
different kinds of copy. 
Told in the form of an 


New Fegin © address, it contains a 
ete. in nas», + : 
‘3 inches wi straightforward, heart 


3410, Monds 


Mk Billets. 
an black anc 


to heart talk that 
should be heard by 


onis every man who has to 
———— desl with the problems 


* — of writing and placing 


advertising. Furnishes 


Boys 
48c 


for 


Price, $1.00, 
prepaid 


y 


Sheldon Üniversity 
Press 


Area, . Illinois 
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Good Salesmen Wanted 
For Good Positions 


Salesmen who want a position which gives them dignity influence, 
usefulness, and a fine income, now have an opportunity to engage 
in a work that brings them into touch with the best people in 
every community. 


The work enables them to get acquainted with all the best people 
in towns and cities where lyceum courses are booked. They 
form acquaintances which welcome them back every year, and 
help swell the income. 


Last year one representative cleared over $5,000.00 in less than 
the first five months of the year. i 


Experienced men will find special profit, but we are also able to 
put new men into paying positions and them advance. 

And lest we forget — WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES find 
pleasant and profitable work in this field. 


WRITE TODAY and tell us your age, experience, present 

work, and how much time, and what territory you can handle. If 

ou have the ability to operate as MANAGER OF A DIS- 
H 


RICT BRANCH, we have an extra good opening. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address, 


Arthur E. Gringle 


Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Indiana 
$5,000.00 PER NIGHT IN LYCEUM WORK 


e New York Sun), 

" gre hing like too Dig 

ther group of cities he received $1,000 and (n still 
laces. and accompanied by foot of Ave ues), he 


$50,000 A YEAR 
Ta lyceum work, mes like Wm. J. isch more—as mach as $5,000 a week, Many er & good lecture, 
et letture-racital of some good author, or t entertain, or have masice) ability, carn bonds lare s wosk, 
RHAPS YOU CAN DO IT 
Mention this advertisement and write u$ when you send your subscription te 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Edited by ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 
Department d. Indianapolis, Indiana, well-known ae a succevsfut public lecturer, writer, 
ethor and contributor to t periodicals, 

THE LYCEUM WORLD is ized a» among the fnest, brighest and beat magazines of the 
country, A megazine of popular and public instruction and entertainment, voitable fer every man, woman and child of intelli- 
gence and aspiration, It coneaine great lectures. original readings, platform instruction, biata oo seccoms in platform work, 
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N business, in politics—before the Court and in 
rivate life—legal training gives POWER, 
RESTIGE, WEALTH. Every move in busi- 

ness—every Phase of politics and government—and 
thousands of transactions of our everyday life—de- 
mand a knowledge of law. Naturally, the legally 
trained man leads—for his expert knowledge puts 
him in a position to advise, to guide, to direct. 

Today, to a greater extent than ever before—due 

' to Increasing 'ernmental control—the legally trained 
man is in D. ND. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—Pure Food—Reasonable Rates—Employers’ 
Liability—The Sherman Law—Tariff—these are a few 
of many cases where the law js taking a hand in busi- 
ness. e law tells you what to do and how to do it 
~-how to keep out of trouble and avoid expensive 
lawsuits. 

We NOW offer you a tremendous opportunity, an 

tunity to secure a Scholarship in our big Law 
School—-to become a leader of men—to learn law at 
home during your spare moments. 


The Greatest Law School for 
Home Study in the World 


Offers you this remarkable opportunity! Write at. 
once! There is no better, no more thorough way to 
learn law than to study right at home. Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas F. Ryan, John Wanamaker, Elbert 
H. Gary, and bundreds of our greatest men studied 
law—many of them AT HOME. President Woodrow 
Wilson and every member of his Cabinet, with but one 
exception, practiced at the Bar. Nine out of ten of 
the public offices, National, State and Municipal, are 
filled with legally trained men. 

YOU can become a leader of men—YOU can im- 
prove your position in the political and social world— 
YOU can increase your earning power—if you become 
legally trained. 

Statistics show that students studying law by cor- 
respondence are the most successful in passing Bar ex- 
aminations. More than forty thousand students have 
enrolled in our big Law School. Our graduates are to 


The Legally Trained Man LEADS] ~ 


Also Can 


Be A Leader 


be found in every State of the Union, succeeding either 
as practicing attorneys or in business pursuits. 


A Startling 
Scholarship Offer! 


This startling offer is being made for s limited 
time to readers of this magazine. An offer so liberal, 
so unusual, that we can only give you the facts in 
direct letters! On this offer the world's most brilliant 
array of legal talent is at your command, We furnish 


Ou a t Law Library, masterful lessons and 
lectures. Consulting Service is at your disposal. 
We offer you a FREE SCHOLARSHIP entitling you 


to our Complete Three Year Course and Service at a 
tremendously low cost. 


This Offer is Limited 
—Act Quickly! 


to hold this ofer open indefinitely. Tbe 
offer is strictly limited. Clip the coupon—right now —belora you 
turn the pege. it facts at once. "This put you 


under no obligation—it costs you nothing—it simply gives you the 
by rand desde. Surely jou will tet 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 


Dept YAT Masatha Bü, CHICAGO Ih 


Sermo stsdies ne the 
Jeading Law S honis 


Hurry! Mail this Coupon 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE BOHOOL OF LAW, 
Dept M40 Manhattan Bár., Chisago 
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Here's a Corking Story 
For Business Building Men 


D sitting alone in the cafe, and had just reached for the sugar prepara- 


tory to putting it into my coffee. 


Outside, the weather was hideous. Snow 


and sleet came swirling down, and the wind howled frightfully. Every time 
the outer door opened, a draft of unwelcome air penetrated the uttermost cor- 


ners of the room. 


Still, I was comfortable. 


The snow and sleet and wind 


conveyed nothing to me except an abstract thanksgiving that I was where it 


could not affect me. 


and closed, and admitted—Sturtevant, 


Bturtevant was an undeniable 
an artist of 
talent. He had, 
however, fallen into the rut traveled 
by ne'er-do-wells, and wae ont at 
the elbows as well as insolvent. 
As I raised my eyes to Bturte- 
vant'e, I was conscious of mild sur- 
priae at the change in bis appear- 
Yet he was not dressed 
differently. He "wore the same 
threadbare coat in which he always 
appeared, and the old brown bi 
was the'same. And yet there was 
something new and strange in his 
Ae he ewished bia hat 


Rew in the gestiediation 
w in the ges x 
not remember when | bad to 


scanning the bill of fare caretesaly, 
ordered from it lelsurely, and im- 
vited me to join bim iff coffee for 
two. I watched him in stupid won- 
FU but as 1 had invited the n 
von RA prepared, to, pw: 
kithon I I hadn't ufi. 
cient pd o settle the bill. Mean- 
while, I noted the brightness of pie 
usual lack-luster eyes, and the 
healthful, hopeful glow upon his 
cheek, with increasing amazement 
Have you lost & rich oncle" I 


red. 

'No," he replied calmly, "but I 
bave found my masco! 

“Brindle bul, or terrlerT 1 in- 
quired. 

“Currter,” said Sturtevant, at 
length, pausing with his coffee cup 
Balf way to bin tips; "I see that 
I have surprised you. It te not 


strange, for I am a surprise to my- 
self. Tam a new man, a different 
maan,—and the alteration bai 
place in d few hours. You 
ve seen me come into this 
‘broke’ many a time, when you 
turned away, so that | would think 
1 knew why 


m» 


you, en't with 
me to-night, but 1 Shelly this te my 


eat 
called the waiter to him, and 
with aa dotmitable Soutien, elsned 


his name on the back of the two 

ecks, and waved him away. Af- 
ter that be was silent a moment 
Mile he looked into my ezea, smli- 
ing at the astonishment which 
valn strove to conceal. 


poneese 
ked presently. — "No. 

poen to know anything in The 

xofesslon that, 1 could 

it applied mysel 


porter on” the. “aailies for — bow 
Bang t. seven or eight. t years, Do 


you remember when any 
credit until fo) Ti phe No, Was 

refused just now? You bave seen 
for Youreit Tomorrow my new 
career begins, Within a H 
shell bave A bank account. Dou, 
Because I have discovered the ge- 


cret of success. 
"Yes," he continued, when 1 did 
ly, “my fortune in made, T 


your fortune, too. All you baye to 

do i» to read it. You have no idea 

what it will do for you, Nothin, 

is impossible after you know thai 

story. p It Las everything ax d Pita 
very in 


grasp Ta Siene. ps pd is 


certain, morning T was 
hopeless, aimlesa bft of garbage iu 
the metropolitan ash can; to-night 


I wouldn't chenge places with a 


millionaire. That sounds foolish, 


but it is true. The millionaire has 
spent hi fhuslasm; mine fa ail 
at hend. 


“You amase me," t said, wonder- 


. a me 
story? I should ithe to hear it" 
“Certainly, I mean to tell it to 


the whole world. It is really re- 
markable that it should bave been 


written and should remain In print 
with never a soul to appre- 
T until now. This morni ng 


30 long, 
ciate 


been handed back all that I had 
pubmitted, I had to choose quickly 

between death by suicide and deati 
slowly by starvation. Them I found 
the story and read it. You can 
hardly imagine the transformation, 
Why, my dear boy, everything 


While 1 dreamed and sipped my coffee, the door opened 


changed at once,— and there you 
are’ 
“Bot what is the story, Sturte- 
atr 
“Wait; Jet me finish. I took those 


same old drawings to other editore, 
MAIL Que of them waa accept: 


“Can the story do for others 
what it has done for 7! oul For er- 
ample, would it be of assistance, to 


"Help why not? Listen 


realty, 
will te 
this: “yon. 


table, 
w nim pu oat into 


turtevant 

never before been called out by 

telephone, ‘That, of Itself, was sub- 

atantial proof of a change in his 
circumstances. 

One night, on the street, I en- 
countered Avery, a former college 
chum, then a reporter on one of 
the evening papers. It was about 

ler 


ald : 
now's vibe 9 world utag you? ‘St 
on gast 

i UA a P ere bitteriz, p 


Shortly. But pou ook as if things 
Tete coming your way. "fell me 


a 
wash, have been my 


Ave 
fore fact and it is rai 
mhen, all is sald, You 

* 


Rellable, 
know Startevant 
all due to bim. 

LN leks 


for 
youre faci, with the face that yo 
Would lend” me enough to pay my 
room rent, when I met Sturtevant 
tory, and, really, old 
n, it is the most ‘remarkable 
stor you ever heard: |t made a 
mew man of me. Within, twenty. 
four hours I was on my feet, and 
I've hardly known a care or a 
Ince." 


trouble, 

Ty'8 statement, uttered calm- 
iy, "end" wich tbe eir of one who Bad 
merely pronounced an axiom, „Te: 
called to my mind the conversation 


aat t yon? 
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THIS UNUSUAL STORY CONTINUED FROM PAGE 555 


with Sturtevant in ihe café that 
stormy night, nearly a month before, 

"jt must be a remarkable story,” 
1 sald ineredulonaly. “Sturtevant 
mentioned it to me once. I have 
mot seen him since. Where ls he 


has been makin, 
in Cuba, at two 


war 
jundred 

Tt is 
that has 


— friends of mine 
ow them. One's & real 
nt; the other a broker's 
turievant told them the 
and they have experienced 
the same results that I have; and 
they are not the oniy ones, either." 
“Do you know the 


estate a 
clerk, 
story, 


ory?" I 


asked. WIN you try ite effect on 
Eun 
“Certainly ; with the greatest 


pleasure in the world, | 1 would tike 
fo have It printed In big black type, 
and posted on the elevated stations 
throughout New York. It certainly 
would do a lot of good, and It's as 

imple, as A. B, CT tke living on 
a farm. Excuse me a minute, will 
rou? 1 seo Danforth over there, 
Back in a minute, old chap." 

He nodded and’ smiled, —and was 
gone. J saw bim join the man 
whom be had designated D. 
forth. My attention was distracted 
for a moment, and, when I looked 
again, both had disappeared. 

If the truth be told, I was bun- 
gry. My pocket at that moment 
contained exactly five cents; juet 
enough to pay my fare up town, but 
insuficient also to stand the er- 
pense of filling my stomach. Te 
was a ‘night owl” wagon in tbe 
neighborhood, where I had frequent- 
ty “stood up" the purveyor of mid- 
night daintics, and to him I applied. 
He was icaving the wagon as I was 
on the point of entering it, and T 
Aaccosted bim. 

"I'm broke again," I sald, with 
extreme cordiality. "You'll have to 
trust me once More, Some ham 
and egg I think, will do for the 
present.” 

He coughed, hesitated a moment, 
and then re-entered the wagon with 


me, 

"Mr. Currier, Is good for any- 
thing be orders," he said to tbe man 
im charge; "one of my old custom- 
ere. This ts Mr. Bryan, Mr. Cur- 
rier, He, witi take good care of 
you and ‘stand for’ you, just tbe 
same as I would. The ‘tact la I 
have sold out. ‘I've just turned 
over the ontft to Bryan, By the 
way, ient Mr. Sturtevant a friend 
of yours?” 

nodded. I couldn't have spoken 
1€ 1 bad tried. 

“Well.” continued the ex-“night 
owl” man, “he came bere one night, 
about a month ago. and told me the 
most wonderful story T ever heard. 
I've just bought a place in Eighth 
Avenue, where I am going to run a 
regular restaurant — near Twenty- 
third Street. Come and mee me." 

He wasout of the wagon, end. the 
sliding door had been banged shut 
before 1 could stop him; so I ate 


mj bem and eggs in silence, and re- 
solved that I would hear that story 
before I slept. In fact, I began to 
regard it with superstition. If ít 
had made so many fortunes, surely 
it should be capable of making mine. 

The certainty that the wonderful 
story—I began to regard it as mag- 
le,—was in the air, possessed me. 
As I started to walk homeward. 
fingering the solitary nickel in my 
pocket and contemplating the cer- 


ialnty of riding down-town in the 
morning, I experienced the sensa- 
tion of something stealthily 


re 
ng meas if Fete were treading 
slong behind me, yet never over- 
taking, and I waa Conscious that [ 
wan possessed with or by the story. 
When T reached Union Square, i 
examined my address book for the 
home of Sturtevant, It wag not 
recorded there. Then I remembered 
ihe café in University place, and, 
although the hour was late, it oc- 
curred to me that be might be there, 
In a far corner of the 
of ec- 
e dia- 
the same instant, and 
motioned to me to join them at the 
table. There was no chance for the 
story, however. 
a dozen around the table, and I was 
the farthest removed from Bturte- 
vant. On my right, when I took 
my seat, was a doctor; on my left 
a lawyer. Facing me on the other 
aide was a novelist with whom T 
had some acquaintance. The others 
were artiats and newspaper men. 
“It's too bad, Mr, Currler," re- 
irked the doctor; “you should 
have come a little sooner. Bturte- 
vant bas been telling us a atory ; it 


‘There were half a 


iw quite wonderful, "really, T say 
Bturtevant, won't’ you that 
story again, for tbe benefit of Mr. 
Currier?” 


“Why, yes, I believe that Currter 
has, somehow, faled to hear the 
magic etory, although, as a matter 
of fact, I think be was the first one 
to whom T mentioned it at all, It 
was here, in this café, too, —at thin 
very table. It seems Incredible that 
a mere story can bave such a tonic 
effect upon the success of eo man; 
persons who are engaged in snc 
widely different occupations, | but 
that is what it has done. "There 
was Parsons, for example. He is a 
hroker, you know, and had been on 
the wrong side of the market for 
month. “He had utterly tost hi 
arip and was on the verge of fal 
fire, 1 happened to meet him at 
the time he waa feeling the bluest, 
and, before we parted. somethin 
brought me around to the mubjec 
of the story, and T related it to bim. 
Tt had the name effect npon him 
that it had on me, and bas bad up- 
on everybody who has heard it. 

From that the company entered 
upon a general discussion of theor- 
les. Now and then allght refer- 
ences were made to the story iteelf, 
And they were just sufficient to tan- 
talize me. — the only one person 
who bad not heard It. 

At length, I left my chair, and. 
passing around the table, melzed 


Bturtevant by one arm, and drew 
him aside. 

“If you have any consideration 
for an old friend who Is really be- 
ing driven mad by the existence of 
that confounded story, which Fate 
seems determined that I shall never 
hear, you will relate it to me now," 
i sald, savagely. 
“ail right,” he sald. “The others 
will excuse me for a few moments 
I think. Sit down here, and you 
hall have it. I found it pasted 
n an old scrapbook [ purchased in 
Ann Street, for three cents; and 
there isn't a thing about it by which 
ope cam get any idea In what pub- 
lication It originally appeared, or 
who wrote it. When I discovered 
it, I began caaually to read it, and 
io » moment I wag interested. Be- 
fore I left it, I bad read it through 
many times, 'so that I could repeat 
it almost word for word, It af- 
fected me strangely, —as if ft had 
come in contact with some strong 
personality. There seems to be in 
Ihe story a personal element that 
applies io every one who reads It 

ell, after I had read it several 
times, I began to think it over, 1 
couldn't stay in the house, so I 
seized my coat end hat and went 
out. I must have walked several 
miles, buoyantly, without realising 
that k was the same man who, only 
a phort time before, had been in the 
depths of despondency. That was 
the day [ met you here, — you 
remember." 

We were interrupted at that im- 
SES: uer Stee 
who hai 'urtevant a telegram. 
Tt was from his chief, and demagd- 
ed his instant. attendance at the 


fice. 

2 jon bad !" sald Sturtevant, rlaing. 
and extending his hand. “Tell yov 
what I'll do, old chap. I'm ‘not 


likely to be gone any more than an 
hour or two. You take my key and 
walt for me In my room. To the 
eseritolre near the window you will 
fud an old scrapbook, bound in 
rawhide. It was manufactured, I 
have no doubt, by the authot of 
the magic story. 

i found the book without difi- 
culty. It was quaint and strange. 
The phraseology was unusual and 
could have orlginated in no other 
brain than that of tts author, * * ** 

This remarkable story which 
wrought such wonderful changes in 
Sturtevant'’s Ife, and the lives of 
all who have heard and lived it, is 
published in book form, and will be 
melled to any reader of this mags. 
xine on recelpt of two dollars for 
a copy bound iu sheepskin, or one 
dollar for a copy bound fn cloth. 
with the understanding that if you 

et reading it. the book may be 
returned and we wiit refund your 
money. 

Thousands, of, progressive men 
and women in afl walka of lite— 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers 
farmers, executives, salesmen, clerks, 
names on request — have attained 
the goal of Greater Bueceses by aj 
plying the vital truths so simpir 
and convincingly told in this pow- 
erful book of wisdom. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


You can reach busin 
in THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


chandise to service, or sell anything? Then use the next issue, 
Rete, 25 cents a line; seven words to the line. 


of month preceding date of issue. 


men in every part of the country through a little want ad 
Do you want to buy anything from mer- 


Forms close frat 


CENSOR OF CORRESPONDENCE, CORRESPOND- 

ent, Systematizer, Editorial Writer; Organizer de- 
siren suitable change, Advertising, New Business, or 
Editorial position desired, Minimum $2,000 or equiv- 
alent. Address, Experienced Woman, care Business 
Philosopher, 


LARGE TRACT OF GOOD VALLEY FARMING LAND 

Just thrown open for free settlement, in Oregon. 
Over 200.000 acres In all. Good climate, rich soil, and 
Goes not require Irrigation to raise finest crops of 
xvain, fruit, and garden truck, For large map, fuli in- 
structions and Information, and a plat of several sec- 
tions of exceptionally good claims, send $3.40 to John 
Keofe, Eugene, Oregon; three yeare & U. S. surveyor 
and timberman. An opportunity to get a good fertile 
free homestead near town and mark 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act As our representa 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail, 
Former experience unnecessary, All we require Ia hon- 
ety, ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucra- 
tive business, No soliciting or traveling. All or spare 
time only. This i» an exceptional opportunity for a 
man in your section to get into n big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become independent for life, 
‘Write at once for full particulara, Nationa) Co-oper- 
ative Realty Company, L-494 Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, D. €. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 18 THAT QUALITY 
which makes men successful, Mead'e Personat EM- 
clency Course gives complete instructions in efficiency 
as applied to porsone, Write. for Special Offer. J. A. 
BECKSTROM, 1106 Jessie Street, St. Paul, Minn, 


FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK LOOKS BETTER THAN 

fifteen, If you have grit and selling ability become 
our salexuan, bandling a line of guaranteed efas sup- 
Piles, business helpe and printing. Exclusive territery. 
Apply, Nationa! Office Supply Company, Zioa City, I, 


BE A MERCHANDISE BROKER. EARN $2000 
to $6,000 year. We teach you how to estab- 
Mish a auccessful merchandise brokerage busi- 
ness, Our system insores mucceas, Can be con- 
ducted in any size town. No experience or 
capital needed. Little competition. Write for 
"Free Information” to-day. National Brokerage 
Company, Department B. P., Davenport, 14, 


87 REPLIES FROM A $2.00 ADVERTISEMENT 
the report from a Parcet Post Journal adver- 
"When repilew cont you lees than 3c each, you 
ought to make money. You might do as well, if you 
send your copy Wow for & generous apace In the next 
issue of The Parcel Post Journal. Rates, 20c a line 
display, or ze a word clamaiüed, Address Parcel Post 
Journal, New Egypt, N. J. 


START 


The Parcel Post Journal. 
paid, 250, Di 
Post Journal, New EBay: 


A PROFITABLE MAIL ORDER OR 
Parcel post business, 


copies, pi 
‘Write The Parcel 


IMITATION TYPEWRITER LETTERS ARE AN IN- 
fault to your customers unless they bear “ear marks” 
bf being genuine. The Niagara Multiple Typewriter 
produces lettera that defy detection. Guaranteed to 
pay for itself within a year. Coats leas and is worth 
more (han any imliar machine on the market. Write 
for descriptive literature, samples of work, etc. J. 
Beckstrom, distributor, 1108 Jessie Bt., St. Paul, Mi 


WE HANDLE YOUR BOOK NEEDS 


Kvery book advertised or peviewed in the pages of 
THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER may be obtained 


direct from THE SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Area, Lake County, Illinois, Send the money—t 
‘what you want, and we will serve you promptly. 
dreda of the test Businese building, Man-bulldl 
pul 


I ue 


ed on our i 
jan, thie is 


Yes, we believe in the 
ded as to our readers. 


WANTED — INFORMATION, NEWS, NAMES, ETC. 

‘We have esteblláhed markets, Bpere time—no can- 
vaseing, Particulars for stamp, "NIBCO" — DOK — 
CincinnatL 


MUSTLINO MAN UNDER 50 YBARS WANTED IN 

each locality. To join this Bociety and introduce 
our NEW Memberships Part or full time—$60.00 to 
$500.00 monthly, Rxperlence not required. Address, 
The I-L-U 2049, Covington, Ky. 


MAKE TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS WEEKLY—SPARE- 

time—trom fascinating Mail Order business of your 
vwn. Card brings interesting particulars, Address: 
Western Supply House, 1823 B. P. Graveley Bt, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Digitized by Gor gle 


WE HAVE A JOB FOR YOU 


Taking subscriptions for THE BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER. We pay the largest commission of any of the 
popular magazines, Make your vacation money from 
thie sideline. One man made $74.00 during April, One 
woman made $14.0¢ In ten daye during spare tim. 
Write to the Circulation Manager, THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, Ares, Lake County, Illinois, giving 
raterqnoss and the amount of time you wili devote 
this wo 


FREE BOOK—SEND US FIVE NAMES OF FRIENDS 

to whom we may send sample copies ef The Busine: 
Philosopher and we will send you free, by mail post 
paid, your choice of the four books of power by All 
“Out From the Heart,’ 
or "Morning and Hven- 
SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


ing Thougbte. 
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Public Opinion 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Endorses the 


UNDERWOOD 


í It has proved itself by winning all 
world's awards for merit. 


It holds all records for SPEED — 
B ACCURACY-- STABILITY. 


It holds the, Elliott- Cresson medal 

awarded by the Franklin institute of 

Pennsylvania — the highest mechani- 
\ cal award. 


These are Features no other Writing 
Machine can offer 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Bay'' 
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The right Camera 
for the right Subject. 


"That's all there is to photography. We 
know from experience that Seneca Cameras 
meet every photographic condition success- 
fully. Manufactured by the Largest Indepen- 
dent Camera Makers in the World, they are 
69 constructed that they allow the widest lati- 
tude in every branch of artistic photography. 

From the Seneca Scout, the smallest and simplest camera of the 
child, to the complete View Camera pictured above, we make 
photographie instruments for every known purpose, in all sizes — but 
one quality. Send to-day for the recent edition of our great Seneca Hand 
Book of Photography, Free to you. Tt will tell you just what instru- 
ment to buy. The relative merits of roll film, film pack and plate Cameras 
are discussed and you will know what Camera is the one for your 
purpose. Best of all, this book is free. Write to-day. 


seneca camera 0-9. | Seneca Camera 
Enclosed Bad de In ampi (io gover 
panite tsau | Mfg. Company 


Name . e ia ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Address - po E ‘Largest Independent Camera Manors tn the Word 
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How Much Are You Earning? 
Are You a 


y SUCCESS 7 
SUCCESS 7 
e 40 
The Business World’s Greatest Opportunity 
Learn to Write—Manage—Solicit 


DVERTISING 


Seven Hundred Millions ($700,000,000) now spent annually for advertising! W 
"Think of the staggering magnitude of these figures! Hundreds of big-paying posi- m 


tions are fairly begging for men who can successfully write or manage advertising! 

If you want to be a money-making success, learn advertising—the greatest busi- 
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THE CUNARD LINE 


R. M. 8. LUSITANIA 


Mid-Ocean, Jan. 7th, 1914. 
Dear John:- 

Are you coming to Area this Summer? 

Please let me know by return mail. 

If you need to talk it over with Mary, I can 
wait--say a week--for your reply, but I must know soon. 

*'Willie'' Holt is coming over from England, 
and one man is already billed from New Zealand. 

Of course, several have reserved tents, from 
nearby points, like the United States and Canada. 

I feel it in my bones that we are going to 
have a good time. It is like this: 

In the Summer of 1910 we' held the first ses- 
Sion of the Summer School or Business Chautauqua. 

Dad Whittier and his better seven-eighths, 
also Thad, who is his Son, and a few score more brave 
souls dared the dangers of pioneering with use. 

As fine a bunch of men as ever faced Jack 
Frost came down from Canada. 

. We had about two lectures a day on Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, and things like that, and then ev- 
ery evening we held a big pow-wow around the camp fire. 

Even though we weren’t very well equipped, we 
got along all right. 

I have traveled some, as you know, but have 
never met a finer lot of people, or mixed with a hap- 
pier lot than during that two weeks. 

Although the service wasn’t anything to brag 
about, I heard no complaints. Possibly the one rule of 
the grounds accounted for that. It was as follows: 

Anyone who is guilty of putting on any style, 
will be ducked in the Lake, and anyone who kicks will 
be drawn and quartered, and buried at thé cross-roads. 

No one was guilty of either offense, as far as 
I was able to discover. We dressed in khaki suits most- 
ly, and didn't fix up for dinner. We just tried to be 
natural-like, those two weeks, and it felt fine. 

We did the same thing the next Summer --1911. 
Nearly all who were there the year before, came again, 
and so many had passed the good word along, that our 
tribe had multiplied considerably. 

One man was there from Australia -- Mr. Hood -- 
and Beardwood came all the way from South Africa. 

One day, I think there were some 200 people 
on the grounds, as regular Summer School visitors. 

Pi 
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We certainly did have a fine time. We organized 
a *'troupe'" and played ‘‘Hiawatha’’. It was fine -- I 
didn’t take part. 1 

The night we played that (our tribe, I mean) 
some 2,000 people gathered on the banks of Lake Eara, 
and how they did cheer! 

We played ‘‘Hiawatha’’ each year. Some say 
it was better in 1910 than in 1911. We are going to 
try to beat the best one, this year. 

In the Fall of 1911, shortly after the Summer 
School was over, we went to England, as you know. 
Mrs. Sheldon, the children and myself, have been there, 
and in Germany, most of the time since. 

This made it impossible to hold the Summer 
School during the Summers of 1912 and 1913, but now 
the good old ‘‘Lusitania’’ is eating miles, at about 
thirty knots an hour, and I shall soon be able to 
throw a.kiss at the Statue of Liberty,in New York Har- 
bor,and tell her I have come home,to stay a spell. 

One of the great joys in returning is the 
thought of the reconvening of the Summer gathering of 
our friends, at Area, the coming Summer. 

I want you there, John. You will not disap- 
point me -- will you? 

While I am writing this out in the middle of 
the Ocean, on Jan. 7th, it will not reach you until 
February, or thereabouts. 

It will then be high time for you to decide 
when and where you are going to take your vacation 
this year. 

Spend it with us, John. It won't cost you 
any more, nor as much as it would to go to some place 
where you would put on style, and it will do you a 
heap more good. 

We have a good dining-room now -- fly-proof, 
and all that. Things will be in better shape to insure 
the comfort of the whole tribe, than ever before. 

Come, be sure to bring Mary. 


Yours sincerely, 


P. 8. -- The reason you must let me know at once, or 
just as soon as you possibly can, is this: We must 
build a little White City (of tents) to take care of 
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those who are coming. I must know some time in 


advance how many to provide for. 


Take it all togeth- 


er, it's a big job, and we want to do it well. 


To the Reader : 


"John" is an imaginary man, whom I often 
talk to in my editorials and other writings. 


I don't know why I call him "John," unless 
It ia in memory of John Carruthers, a boyhood 
cousin-chum with whom 1 used to make maple- 
sugar, and hunt squirrels, and go to the coun- 
try dances, and some more things like that, 


The above letter is to you—yes, you—i mean 
you who are reading this—whether your name 
ls John, or Bill, or William, or Henry, or Fred, 
or Zachariah, or Jane, for that matter, 


Just read the letter again, substituting your 
own name; and remember, I want you to come. 


We cannot hope to have all of our many 
thousand BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER readers 
present, but I hope to see them weil represent- 
ed at this, our next International Gathering of 
our Friends and Patrons. 


We now have 700 acres of land and water at 
Area, Ill. 


The Government of the State of Illinois has 
changed the name of the town from Rocke- 
feller to Area, and just recently, as you prob- 
ably already know, the United States Govern- 
ment has changed the name of the Post Office 
trom Rockefeller to Area. 


Come, one and all, and journey to the land 
of Area, the coming Summer, 


That 700 acres will accommodate a lot of 
tents, and they tell me there are a great many 
tents for sale 1n Chicago, 

Let us know long enough in advance, and we 
will have one ready for everyone who wants 
to come, 

If everybody knew what a good time there is 
in store for those who come, I think we would 
have the woods full of tents, and we have near- 


ly 200 acres of woods. 
A. F. SHELDON. 


Write at once for our booklet, giving full par- 
ticulare as to terme, ete. 


Address all communications to 
€, E. KIMBALL 
Area, Hi, U. S. A. 


Digitized by Google 


This Boy is "Kim." 
He Will Make You Glad You Kum— 
Sort o' Make You Feel at Hum. 

You Should Know Him, 
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Agriculture is a Science 
The Farm is the Greatest Factory in the World 


Under sclentific management It yields greater profits than any other industry. 

A single grain of corn, by practical, scientifc methods, will return 1000 for 1. A sin- 
gle pound of onion seed will produce sixty thousand pounds of choicest onions. A single 
grain of the wonderful Kaffir corn properly handled will return over 2,000 for 1. 

Men give you for the use of a dollar, six cents per year. Nature gives ue for one 
doilar's worth of seed as high as one and two thousand per cent. per year. What other 
Industry gives such returns? 

Agriculture ia the most important industry in the world, and yet it ig the last to 
adopt scientific management, 

Corporation Farming affords the greatest opportunity for scientific methods and 
strictest economies, THE CARLSBAD PLANTATION AND ORCHAROS COMPANY, 
Corporation farmers, are bringing to a state of the highest productivity two thousand 
acres of the finest frult and farm lande in the famous Pecos Valley of New Mexico, We 
are making low-priced lands pay good dividends on a valuation of 


$1000.00 Per Acre 


by adopting exact scientific methods instead of the usual guese-work methods and ap- 
plying business principles and experiences to every branch of our farming. 


We are located in Eddy County, just south of Carlabad, within stones throw of ship- 
ping point on Santa Fe Railroad. We own our own irrigation system, and there is no 
better or more ample water supply than ours in existence. 

Our cilmate ia mild; our soil the finest and never freezes, giving us a farm working 
season the year round, with a ninemonth growing season. Already our land is worth 
$200 per acre, and we will soon have it worth 


$1000.00 Per Acre 


the price of mature orchards in the same locality. 

How would you like to share with us these increased profits, as well as the profits 
our corporation ig certain to make through scientifically working this magnificent farm. 
We will give you an opportugity aa we are selling some of our 7% Preferred Stock to use 
the proceeds in putting the entire 2,000 acres under intensive cultivation at once. The 
stock is selling at par with one share of Common as a bonus with each share of Pre- 
ferred. We only have 20,000 shares for sale. Its an investment certain to pay big divi- 
dende. Our managers are the largest investors, and in working to make the corporation 
pay the largest possible profits for themselves they are at the same time making as large 
profita for you. 

THIS I8 NOT A 8PECULATION. It is actual scientific farming in a big way; the 
safest posaible investment with the largest legitimate profits. 


We can give you the highest character of references, 


SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


CARLSBAD PLANTATION & ORCHARDS CO,, 
415 Colorado Bldg., Denver Colo. 


Gentlemen: — Send me further particulars regarding your Pecos Valley farm 
proposition, 


Name... a Address. 
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King Edward Watel 


Garouto, Ganada 


Feb. 4th, 1914. 
Dear John:- 


**Kim'* did some tall hustling and got that letter 
of mine about the Summer School in the February issue. 


So you received it even before promised. 


I got my copy of the February Business Philoso- 
pher here in Toronto today, February 4th. I presume you 
will have yours now in a day or two and I am waiting 
with interest your reply. 


We don't see how we could possibly accept any 
excuse you could conjure up for staying away. You 
simply must come and bring Mary. 


I arrived here in Toronto last Friday. Am having 
& big time. Doc.Reed came over to the hotel the other 
night and nearly cured me of a cold which has been hang- 
ing around a few days. You remember Reed, don't you? 


You surely do if you were there at the 1911 
Session. 


He is one of the Bergey crowd who came all the 
way from Toronto by automobile, 


They were a sorry looking bunch when they rolled 
into camp, but they made it all right. Bergey the gen- 
ial, he who made that classic entitled ‘‘pickle my 
bones’’ famous at the last session, will be there, I 
think. 


He and Ruth Marshall have made a big deal, the 
preliminary negotiations of which were entered into I 
believe in that same 1911 Summer School. Have formed a 
life partnership I believe. They invited me out to their 
flat last night. I took along the cello, Bergey tuned 
up his violin. Ruth played the piano and we proceeded to 
make life miserable for the other flat dwellers. We 
played ‘‘Annie Laurie'' and **'Old Black Joe’’ and 
**Darling I am Growing Old'', and **The Old Oaken 
Bucket'' and several more strictly up to date tunes. i 
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You remember what the wise man of E. A. said 
about music? He said: '*I admire classical music, the 
other kind I enjoy.’’ 


We played the other kind and enjoyed it whether 
our neighbors did or not. 


Today I had a double dose of lunches. The di- 
rectors of the Business Science Club lunched at 12:00 
and were good'enough to make it a half hour earlier than 
their usual 12:30 that I might be with them and still 
make the Rotary luncheon about one. 


Each is a fine body of men and I am badly mis- 
taken if both are not well represented at Area next 
summer. 


You remember Jim Baird of Winnipeg don't you? 
Well,Jim got wind of it some way that there was likely 
to be something doing at Area in the glad old summer . 
time and he blew himself for a night letter as follows: 


**A, F. Sheldon, Area, Illinois. 

Struthers expects you here in two weeks. The old 
guard in ecstacies to learn you are coming. We 
all want to talk with you about several matters. 
If you are going to have a Summer School this 
year,will help get the Winnipeg bunch together.'" 


Now what do you know about that? 


Struthers, to whom Jim refers is our manager 
at Winnipeg. Jim, you know, went into the real estate 
business. I suppose he has got rich like Helm did and 
don't mind the expense of these long telegrams. 


That Winnipeg crowd will be on hand with a spe- 
cial car or two or three and that cup they won--the one 
Bergey put up! 


Big Injin Shokair of Chicago was greatly cha- 
grinned that the Red Men of the Far North should have 
won the athletic laurels and taken the cup to Winnipeg. 
He made the rest of the Chicago boys swear several sol- 
emn oaths that they would keep the cup in the U.S. next 
time. 


Watch out Winnipeg! I know the metal you are 
made of, but there are deep designs on that cup the 
coming year. 
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Today, after the Rotary Club luncheon, Brother 
Pease ‘‘sold?’ me on going over to the Mendelssohn Choir 
recital. This was their last warm up before the big 
doings tonight. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra is here 
helping the local people out, though I couldn't see how 
they needed much help. 


I told Pease I had a lot of letters to dictate 
but he is such a good salesman that he persuaded me that 
if music interferes with your business quit the busi- 
ness, and I went. Glad I did. This Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto is some choir, I do tell you John--250 
strong. Pease, President of Toronto Rotary, is one of 
the 250. He says they have been invited to Dresden, 
Germany, by the Dresden Orchestra, also to Berlin, Edin- 
purgh, Glasgow, and London and goodness knows where else 
but, that enough. They are going, too, and that is go- 
ing some isn't it? 


The only bar was a little matter of $25,000, so 
a few of the boys took a day off and got 10 business men 
who have more money than they need, to put their names 
on the dotted line for $2,500 each and $2,500 x 10 = 
$25,000--and there you are. 


Looks easy don't it. But before any old choir 
can do stunts like that it must pay the price of being 
worth while. 


Pease bought me a $2.50 seat and then insisted 
on paying the cab hire from the hall to the American 
Club, where the boys have put me up. But before doing 
so introduced me to that Master Conductor man, Dr. A. 8. 
Voght, who certainly does know how to wield the wand. 


I invited him to Area next summer, I don’t know 
as he will come, but he seemed to sit up and take notice 
some when I told him about A R E A and especially when I 
told him about our family going to music school over in 
Dresden with a respectable percentage of the Dresden 
Orchestra as teachers. 


You see, John? I took a six-weeks’ vacation 
over there a year ago last summer and worked in 2 les- 
sons & week, and some times more, on the cello with 
Prof. Stenz. 


Mrs. Sheldon studied the pianoforte with Field. 
Rachel and Helen studied the harp with Frau Bauer, while 
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Frederick tackled the violin with one of the first Vio- 
linists of said Dresden Orchestra. 

Three of the four teachers were stars in the 
Dresden Orchestra. Of course Stock knows them, and when 
I mentioned this, sort of innocent and unassuming like, 
he really did sit up and look me over. 

He even said he would like to come to Area. 

I told him if he did we would let him beat the 
baton for our family orchestra. 

If he don't come this year, I'll bet he will be- 
fore we get through. We are going to have some big do- 
ings at Area before we get through with it. 

But this letter is ridiculously long already. 
Besides its getting late and I must go to bed. 

After the concert was over I dropped into the 
King Edward Hotel and had a chat with Hal. Fisher of 
London. No not London, Canada, London, England. Fisher 
is over here getting up & big international business 
convention for London and he is selling space to beat 
the band. He says he is coming back to the big Advertis- 
ing Convention here in June and is going to try to stay à 
month and come to our July Session of the Summer School. 

He thinks we will have a good delegation from 
London. 

Hal is a great booster. He is the main motor in 
the machinery of the advertising world of London. 

After a chat with him I came on over to the Club 
and took my pen in hand to pen you a few lines. 

I don't know what time it is, but its some time 
the next morning and with all the stunts Boyd has ar- 
ranged for me tomorrow, or rather later today, I must 
now ring off. 

I am traveling so much you better keep in touch 
with ‘‘Kim’’ about the Summer School. ‘‘Kim’’ must be 
there all the time on account of having recently re- 
ceived an important appointment from me under my official 
seal. I have made him ‘‘Keeper of the Hens.’’ 

Having just returned from England he applied for 
the appointment of Keeper of the Hounds. I told him I 
could not afford a pack of hounds but would make him 
**Keeper of the Hens.’’ 

He seems fairly well satisfied. 


Yours Areaetically, 
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This is Not to John Only 


I am speaking to a convention. 


A convention was recently called. 


It consisted of the readers of The Business Philoso- 
pher and their friends. It was held in the hall of my 
imagination. Some say it’s a big hall. I am glad it is. 


Spencer was a pretty good authority in matters per- 
taining to the mind and he said that the imaginative 
faculty is the greatest of intellectual qualities. 


So when people who think they are knocking refer to 
me as a man of great imagination, I refer them to 
Spencer, and then lapse into silence. 


But about that convention. 


Every reader of The Business Philosopher was there. 
This alone made a big convention, running into the many 
thousands. 


Each reader has many friends. Each had invited as 
many as he conveniently could. 


As a rule the friends of the readers of The Business 
Philosopher have confidence in the word and judgment of 
said readers. As a result, the total number of the read- 
ers of The Business Philosopher was multiplied several 
fold. 


When the convention was called to order, a sea of 
faces greeted me such as I have never seen before. 


Over 150,000 people were present. Yes, more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand people were there. 


And this is what I said. 

Here and there and yonder, as we jog along the turn- 
pike of time, we meet a pessimist who tells us the world 
is all wrong - that it is growing worse instead of better. 


This is not true. 
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The world is growing better. This betterment is en 
effect, and every effect has its cause. 


The cause of this particular effect is the fact that 
the world is growing wiser. 


Wisdom is the cure of ignorance, and this means it is 
also the cure of crime. 


When men learn to think deeply enough and accurately 
enough they will not do wrong. 


This is true simply because to do wrong is to vio- 
late natural law, and no one can violate natural law 
without paying the penalty. 

The law of self-preservation is one of the two basic 
laws of human nature, and as soon as one sees the law 


clearly and believes in it he will not violate the 
natural law which, obeyed, tends to preserve himself. 


No one except the intentional suicide would do that. 

There are intentional suicides but it takes a strong 
motive to impel that intent and the number of uninten- 
tional suicides greatly outnumber the intentional. 


A mighty force is at work in the world commercial. 


Might is giving way to right. Ethics is coming into 
its own. Commerce is evolving to a professional plane. 


This is all an effect. 


The cause is a gradual dawning in the composite cos- 
mic sense of the fact that service is cause and reward 
is effect. 

Men want reward; so do women. So do children. 

All human beings want reward. 

The lower animals enjoy it. 


They may not know they want it but they do. 


Today we shall not enter into the psychology of sim- 
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ple consciousness, the life of the brute creation. 


All who are here today desire reward, pay, recog- 
nition. 


The same is true of all human beings, everywhere. 


The trouble in commerce has been that the vast 
majority has had its eye on the effect desired. 


But few have seen with clarity of vision the cause of 
reward. 


From July 20 to August 1, and again from August 17 
to August 29, two conventions are to be held. 


Each convention will last two weeks or about that. 
I want you to come. 


All who are here today I want to see at one or the 
other of the two-week conventions. 


I say I want that. i 
I did not say I expect it. 


Some of you are far, far away. Some of you have 
definite engagements for the periods named. Some can- 
not come. 


I want all of you there, but I EXPECT many of you. 


These two gatherings are to be dedicated to the so- 
lution of the better-service idea. 

All this discussing of the efficiency idea boiled 
down in final analysis to the question of service-ren- 
dering power. 

Salesmanship is service. 

Business Building is service. 

Man Building, man reading commercial logic, psychol- 
ogy, expression, system, costs, all these and all else 
that refers to business efficiency, come back finally 
to the question of service. : 

I shall lecture or teach for two weeks each session 
on the various phases of this great theme. 

I shall be ably assisted by others. 

We can do a whole lot in two weeks time, with our 
minds centered upon this theme. 
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We can have & whole lot of fun while doing it. 

One of the greatest elements in service rendering 
power is physical fitness. 

We shall devote a whole lot of time to the building 
up of the physical man, and the opportunities for doing 
this at Area are simply great, 

But we shall all get together for an hour or two 
each day, possibly more than that, besides at the camp- 
fire time in the evening, and then we shall delve as 
deeply as we can into the service problem. 

I shall give the esoteric or inner truths of the 
Area philosophy, or at least some of them, as well as 
the exoteric. 

I shall talk right out in meeting and say things I 
could not say in print without being misunderstood, 

For this and many other reasons I want you to come. 

Another reason is this: 

Our convention, this year’s session of the Summer 
School, will really mark the beginning of the Commercial 
University. I may not call it by just that name but 
that is what the private school for young men will 
amount to. 

Come and help dedicate itp, 

It will mark an epoch in education if the All Wise 
speres my life and gives unto me power to so bring my 
life into harmony with His laws that I am able with the 
help of men and women like you here assembled to carry 
out my plans. 

Come and let us reason together upon this great 
theme. 

I honestly believe that the result of our deliber- 
ations at Area this coming summer will be felt in the 
lives of generations yet to be. 

You already know from ‘‘Kim’’ the terms. 

How many here will come? 

The vote was very large. 

Not unanimous but very large, and I hope that you, 
reader, you who are reading this right now, were among 
the number who found it possible to come. 

If for any reason you are not even yet acquainted 
with the terms, but feel you would like to be with us, 
write to C. E. Kimball, Manager Sheldon Summer School, 
Area, Illinois, and he will tell you all about it 


Yours Areaeticelly, 


CA etr 
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Why Grope Blindly Through 
Another Year? 


F you are not progressing as fast as you desire, if you are bewildered 
by business problems that seem to defy solution, then you are as 
the man whose eyes are blindfolded, You are mentally blind. 


You need to see, to understand the masterful, success-winning powers 
within you — the energies that must de developed and put into action 
before those big, desirable business achievements are yours. And, 
right now, while you stand on the threshold of a new year, let 
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ahead. Today he sits in a chair that means executive power and 

$10,000 à year. His offlce is connected by an adjoining door with 
the Big Chief's desk, There are 43,000 Will Warrens—men who jumped over 
the other fellows’ heads—men who used their spare time developing them- 
selves—fitting themselves for the big jobs, the thick pay envelopes. So can 
you. The reason for their success is no secret. They all admit — 


Sheldon showed the Way! 


He will do the same for you, He will 
show you how to develop and classify The Sheldon Book Free 


your ‘business knowledge — how to „This useful book gives you the found- 
convert it into bigger income. Howto ation principles of success- building 
make your mind 100 per cent efficient— through sclf-development. Shows how to 
to command the attention of the men Measure your powers and possibilities — how 
higher up. You can master Sheldon's to transform latent ability into real dollars — 
Science of Salesmanship and Business how to make your mind and body dominate 
Building during yourspare hours. Ifyou and master men and business problems — 
arean employerSheidon willahow youhow how to make Big Men bid for your services— 
you can increase the productive powers of how to create your future, your income, your 
those ünder you, Cut down overhead, in- TEE ir his’ Took — ania de LN the 
crease profits. Some of the biggest corpor- west — . 

ations have used it with marked success, “tOBet+Fillout the coupon below. 


THE 
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Wee Warren is the man who did it. Right over the head of the man 


maapoosemunnnsanoseunnaninennonunn: 
Sheldon School 
428 Ganther Bldé., Chicago, Ell. 


Please send me ires the Sheldon Book as I 
want to learn how to " jump over the man ahead. 
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The Big 
Racine Number 


What WILLIAM T. GOFFE found in the 
“Belle City” of Wisconsin, described and 
illustrated for PHILOSOPHER 
readers. 
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N the stress of international conflicts, 
I this nation trusts its welfare to trained 

minds. These men are the leaders 
by sheer force of skilled brains— devel- 
oped personalities. 

In the Battles of Business, only £raimed men 
are intrusted with commanding positions. You 
must prove your power of leadership — prove your 
right to the bigger job — the increased salary. 


In a few years, Sheldon —maler of men— has developed 
the power of Business Leadership in 70,000 men, taught them to command men and 
to command bigger incomes. Let 


Sheldon Make You 
a Business Leader 


Sheldon will teach you to capitalize your ability —to develop 
every latent winning power of mind—to make your personality 
dominate in your business field. Sheldon’s Science of Salesman- 
ship and Business Building classifies the laws of human efficiency. 
When you ‘arn them and follow them you are bound to attain 
leadership and money. 

3,000 business institutions have adopted Sheldon’s methods, They have 
speeded up their selling machines—solved their big problems — made their employes — ,* 
100% efficient. We'll furnish you with their testimonials if you are an d 


Get the Sheldon Book FREE // 


O 
=f” Sheldon 
Mail the coupon at once for this book. It has started thousands «° a 
to bigger positions and enviable salaries. It will give you the basic n os Chicago, di 


laws of Business Leadership. Start toward a Position of Com- è Piease send me the Shel 
of don Book free of cost as T 


mand today. qo” Want to be a Business Leader. 


436 Gunther Bldg. P Chicago, Ill. 9, 
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Order Your Business Stationery on 
CONSTRUCTION 


White - eightcolors Envelopes 
Three finishes to Match 


Nationally known as the paper that makes 
Ompressive Stationery ata Usable Price 


Sold only in case lots direct to 
the most competent and respons- 
ible printers, lithographers and 
manufacturing stationers in the 180 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. When you specify 
and secure Construction Bond 
you are not only assured the 
highest bond paper value obtainable 
at the price, but you are also sure 
of high grade work upon it. 


Write ue on your business stationery for the 
names of concerns in your locality who can furnish 
fine atatiorfery on Construction Bond and we will aleo send 
you handsome specimen letterheade showing the various 
colors, finishea and thicknesses of Construction Bond. 


W.E.Wroe & Company, Seles Offices 100 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 
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Al- 
JULY 20 is the pm 
day,theday 
the first session of The Shel- 
don Summer School opens. 

Have you registered as one 
of the elect to be present at 
this first session --to enjoy 
the advantages of a real va- 
cation in the country, plus the 
opportunities for mental and 
physical training for which 
Area is peculiarly and 
uniquely noted? If not, when 
your eye first catches this ad 
you will yet have a few days, 
perhaps, in which to make 
your reservation for the first 
session. 

Nowhere else can you 
spend your vacation (bring- 
ing your whole family if you 
wish) with all the advantages 
of a summer resort, and the 


THE SHELDON UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS AT AREA 


Wire Your Reservations 


lectures of Mr. Sheldon and 
others for less than the price 
of an ordinary vacation. 


Thecost to you for the entire 
session, including sleeping 
accommodations, first - class 
board — a la carte service — 
full privileges of grounds, 
lake, sports, and all lectures, 
need not exceed $40.00. 


These privileges mentioned 
are extended free to mem- 
bers of your family, the only 
charge for the two weeks 
being for their bed— $10.00 
for adults, $5.00 for children 
—and board (a la carte). 


If you miss out on this term, 
the next great date—the last 
call for 1914—opening day of 


session is AUG, 17 


SPECIAL CONCESSION : | Those who remit in full their registration and dormitory fees for the August session, 


l| receive a five per cent discount, provided the letter beara a post mari date JULY 18th or before. 
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